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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


"VfOTHING  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  lite- 
-*- '  rary  men  since  the  revival  of  learning,  than  to 
trace,  from  ancient  monuments,  the  institutions  and 
laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiquities. 
This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself, 
but  absolutely  necessary  for  understandingthe  Classics, 
and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  history  of  that 
celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  requisite  for  such 
as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been 
written,  and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished 
abilities  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  too  volumi- 
nous to  be  generally  useful.  Hence  a  number  of 
abridgments  have  been  published  ;  of  which  those  of 
Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  lat- 
ter is,  on  the  whole,  better  adapted  than  the  former 
to  illustrate  the  Classics  ;  but  being  written  in  Latin, 
and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for 
the  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  no- 
thing concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among 
the  most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 
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On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Compiler  of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing 
from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  compendium  for 
his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  should 
meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But 
he  soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points  he 
could  not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished. 
Pie  therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources  of  inform- 
ation, and  chiefly  to  the  Classics  themselves.  To  enu- 
merate the  various  authors  he  has  consulted  would  be 
tedious  and  useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has 
borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all  hands,  whatever  he 
judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Manutius,  Brissonius,  and  Middleton,  on  the 
senate  ;  to  Pignorius,  on  slaves;  to Sigonius  and  Gruc- 
ckius,  Manutius,  Huber,  Graxina,  Merula,  and  Hei- 
neccius,  on  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  rights  of 
citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings;  to  Lipsius, 
on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus, 
and  gladiators ;  to  Sheffer,  on  naval  affairs  and  car- 
riages ;  to  Ferrarius,  on  the  Roman  dress ;  to  Kirch- 
mannus,  on  funerals ;  to  Arbuthnot,  on  coins ;  to 
Dickson,  on  agriculture ;  to  Donatus,  on  the  city  ;  to 
Turnebus,  Abrahamus,  Rosinus,  Salmashis,  Hottomo- 
mannus,  Grcevius,  and  Gronovius,  Montfaucon,  Pitisctis, 
JErnesti,  and  particularly  to  Gesner,  in  different  parts 
of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, the  compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his  views. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work  the  Classical  Dictionary,  he  used  the  freedom  to 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with  his 
plan,  a  description  of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  being 
informed  by  that  gentleman,  that  this  was  impracti- 
cable, and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the  ex- 
planation of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved  to 
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execute  his  original  intention.  It  is  now  above  three 
years  since  he  began  printing.  Tin's  delay  lias  been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and 
making  various  alterations  and  additions ;  partly, 
also,  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read 
over,  with  critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were 
printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  the  other  parts 
subjoined  ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History, 
which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  use  of 
scholars.  But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  without 
quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced  by  the  advice  of 
friends  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  postpone 
other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the  present  perform- 
ance to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  all  along  stu- 
died brevity  as  much  as  regard  to  perspicuity  would 
admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size 
than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone  can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who  have  been  conversant  in  such  studies. 
But  he  will  think  his  pains  well  bestowed,  if  his  work 
answer  the  end  intended, — to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the 
various  changes  which  it  underwent.  This  par);,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  general ;  by 
showing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
aristocratic  domination  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  still 
more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical  licentious- 
ness, and  oligarchic  tyranny. 
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But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  at- 
tempted in  particular  parts  ;  as  it  has  been  the  Com- 
piler's great  aim  throughout  the  whole,  to  convey  as 
much  useful  information  as  possible,  within  the  limits 
he  has  prescribed  to  himself.  Although  very  few 
things  are  advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet 
in  so  extensive  a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of 
opinions,  he,  no  doubt,  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes. 
These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the 
assistance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning  to  enable 
him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He  has  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly 
met  with  their  approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he 
has  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  con- 
fident no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  them.  This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  la- 
borious. A  work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  pro- 
perly executed,  might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all 
the  classics,  and  in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of 
large  annotations  and  commentaries  on  the  different 
authors ;  which,  when  the  same  customs  are  alluded 
to,  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a 
repetition  of  the  same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that 
deficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pleted, what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to 
be  wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this 
country.  His  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the  study 
of  Latin  grammar  with  that  of  the  English  ;  which 
was  approved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters 
then  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr. 
Harris  and  Dr.  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a 
new  and  natural  arrangement,  to  include  in  the 
same  book  a  vocabulary,   not  only  of  the  simple  and 
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primitive  words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the 
most  common  derivatives  and  compounds,   with  an 
explanation   of  phrases    and  of  tropes.       His  next 
attempt  was  to  join  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern    Geography,   and  the   principles  of  history, 
with  the  study  of  the  Classics.     And  now  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in 
the  Roman  authors,  from  the  customs  to  which  they 
refer.     How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  execution  he 
must  leave  others  to  judge.     Zle  can  only  say,  that 
what  he  has  written  has  proceeded  from  the  purest 
desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth :   and 
that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  the 
world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found, 
on   any    of   the    subjects    he    has   treated,    a    book 
adapted  to  his  purpose.     He  has  attained  his  end,  if 
he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey 
instruction  with  more  ease,   and  in  a  shorter  time ; 
and  of  the  learner  to  procure,  with  the  greater  facility, 
instruction  for  himself.     He  has  laboured  long  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  wished  to  shew  himself  not 
unworthy  of  the   confidence  reposed  in   him  by  the 
public.     His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has  arisen  from 
the  acquisition  and  communication  of  useful  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac 
exceptione  detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inclusam  teneam,  nee 
enunciem,  rejiciam,  Ep.  6. 

Edinburgh, 
April,  1791. 
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^T'HE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the 
-*-  favourable  reception  his  performance  has  met 
with.  He  has,  in  particular,  been  highly  gratified  by 
the  approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great 
schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communi- 
cations he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning, 
he  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude.  Stimulated 
by  such  encouragement,  he  has  exerted  his  utmost 
industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  facts 
and  authorities  he  has  added  will  shew  the  pains  he  has 
bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is 
considerably  enlarged  :  and  an  Index  of  proper  names 
and  things  is  subjoined ;  for  suggesting  the  utility  of 
which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical 
Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which 
still  remain  to  be  discussed,  and  in  those  he  has 
treated  of,  he  has  been  obliged  to  suppress  many  par- 
ticulars, for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a 
size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that 
to  render  this  work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought 
to  be  printed  in  two  different  forms ;  in  a  smaller 
size  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with 
additional  observations  and  plates,  for  the  use  of 
more  advanced  students.  This,  if  he  find  it  agree- 
able to  the  public,  he  will  endeavour  to  execute  to 
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the  best  of  his  ability :  But  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time  ;  and  he  is  now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention 
to  other  objects,  which  he  considers  of  no  less  im- 
portance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  differently  divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  what  editions  of  these  have  been 
followed  in  the  quotations  ;  Ccesar  by  Clarke,  or  in 
usum  Delphini ;  Pliny,  by  ^rotter ;  Quinctilian  and 
the  writers  on  husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Petronius,  Ar- 
biter, by  Burmannus ;  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  by 
Reiske  /  Plutarch* s  Morals,  by  Xylander ;  and  Dio 
Cassius,  by  Reimarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
editions  or  such  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Those  not  divided  into  chapters,  as 
Appian,  Strabo,  Plutarch's  Lives,  £$c.  are  quoted  by 
books  and  pages. 

Edinburgh, 
May  21s/.  W.V2, 
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SUMMARY 


OF 


ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

OME  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from  Alba 
Longa,  753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  They  began  to  build  on  the  21st  day 
of  April,  which  was  called  Palilia,  from  Pales,  the  goddess 
of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  and  was  ever 
after  held  as  a  festival;  (dies  natalis  urbis  Romce.)  Veil. 
Paterc.  i.  8.     Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  806. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

OMULUS  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three 
TRIBES:  and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURIiE.  The 
number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  by  degrees  to 
thirty-five.  They  were  divided  into  country  and  city  tribes 
{rusticce  et  urbance).  The  number  of  the  curia  always  re- 
mained the  same.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or 
temple  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  Varr.  de  Lat. 
Ling.  iv.  32.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  24.  Dionys.  ii.  23.  He  who 
presided  over  one  curia  was  called  Curio  (quia  sacra  curabat, 
Festus) ;  he  who  presided  over  them  all,  Curio  Maximus. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and 
100  horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called 
LEGIO,  a  legion,  because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen, 
Plutarch,  in  Romido :  Hence  one  of  the  thousand  which 
each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 
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iv.  16.  [wins  ex  mille)  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  of  a 
tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  (fuXag^ogvel  Tqnvuq^oc.)  Dionys. 
ii.  7-    Vcgct.  ii.  7- 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  al- 
lotted for  the  service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples; 
another,  for  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state; 
the  third  and  most  considerable  part  was  divided  into  thirty 
portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curias,  Dionys.  ii.  7« 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  (ordines),  PA- 
TRICIANS and  PLEBEIANS ;  connected  together  as 
PATRONS  and  CLIENTS,  Dionys.  ii.  9.  In  after-times 
a  third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  EQUITES. 


THE  SENATE. 

1.     THE    INSTITUTION    AND    NUMBER    OF   THE   SENATE. 

HPHE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  per- 
petual council  of  the  Republic,  [Consilium  reipublica 
sempitcrnum,  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.)  It  consisted  at  first  only 
of  100.  They  were  chosen  from  among  the  Patricians;  ac- 
cording to  Diony sites  of  Halicarnassus,  ii.  12.  three  were  no- 
minated by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these 
ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the 
senate  and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  se- 
nators were  called  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their  age, 
or  their  paternal  care  of  the  state  ;  certainly  out  of  respect ; 
im  i.  8.  and  their  offspring,  PATRICII,  (Qui patrem  ciere 
possent,  i.  e.  ingenui,  Liv.  x.  8.  Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festus.)  After 
the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curiae^  Dionys.  ii.  47. 
But,  according  to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  senators  at  the 
death  of  Romulus,  and  their  number  was  increased  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  i.  1 7.  &30.  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more,  who  were 
called  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM.  Those  created 
by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES  MAJORUM  GEN- 
TIUM, Tacit.  Annul,  xi.  25.  and  their  posterity,  Patricii 
Majorum  Gentium.  This  number  of  300  continued,  with 
small  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who  increased  it ;  but 
how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
least  above  400,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  900,  Dio.  xliii.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000 ; 

many 
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many  worthless  persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate 
durinf  the  civil  wars,  Id.  lii.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by 
Cicero  self-chosen  {lectus  ipse  a  se),  Phil.  xiii.  13.  But 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Dio. 
liv.  II. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  had  slain,  were  called  CONSCRIPTI,  i.  e. 
persons  written  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators,  who 
alone  were  properly  styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom  of 
summoning;  to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patres.  and  who 
were  Conscripti ;  [it a  appellabant  in  novum  senatum  lectos,  Liv. 
ii.  1.)  Hence,  also,  the  name  Patres  Conscripti  (sc.  ei)  was 
afterwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 


2.    THE  CHUSING  OF  SENATORS. 

PERSONS  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  (Senatus  legebatur, 
Liv.  xl.  51.  vel  in  senatum  legebantur,  Cic.  Cluent.  47.) 
first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  8.  xxx.  35.  and  after  their  expul- 
sion, by  the  Consuls,  Liv.  ii.  1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes, 
Festus  in  Prceteriti  Sena  tares  ;  but  from  the  year  of  the  city 
310,  by  the  censors:  at  first  only  from  the  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv.  ii.  32.  v.  12.  chiefly, 
however,  from  the  Equites ;  whence  that  order  was  called 
Seminarium  Senatus,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual 
magistrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had,  of  course, 
admittance  into  the  senate ;  but  that  their  senatorial  character 
was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  inrolled  by  the 
censors  at  the  next  Lustrum ;  at  which  time,  also,  the  most 
eminent  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  number. 
See  Middleton  on  the  Ptoman  Senate. 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  Dictator 
was  created  for  chusing  the  senate,  Liv.  xxiii.  22.  After 
the  subversion  of  liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dig- 
nity of  a  senator  on  whom  they  thought  fit.  Augustus 
created  three  men  to  chuse  the  senate,  and  other  three  to 
review  the  Eqicites,  in  place  of  the  censors.  Suet.  Aug.  37. 
Zfco.lv.  13. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books, 
was  called  PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be 
given  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first, 
(qui  primus  censor,  ex  iis  qui  viverent,  fuisset,)  but  after  the 
year  54/1,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy, 
Liv.  xxvii.  13.      This  dignity,  although  it  conferred  no  com- 
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mand  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  highest,  and  was 
usually  retained  for  life,  Liv.  xxxiv.  44.  xxxix.  52.  It  is 
called  Principatus  ;  and  hence  afterwards  the  Emperor  was 
named  Princeps,  which  word  properly  denotes  only  rank,  and 
not  power. 

In  chusing  Senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (./Etas 
Senatoria)  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained ;  although  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Cic.  de  Lege 
Manil.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  28.  Anciently  senators  seem  to 
have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  their  name  imports. 
Sallust.  Cat.  6.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  63.  Flor.  i.  15. 
But  in  after-times  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 
thirty  ;  from  certain  iaws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49. 
Plin.  Ep.  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  positive  assertion  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the 
senate  was  the  Qusestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might 
be  enjoyed  at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might 
then  be  chosen  a  senator ;  from  Dion  Cassius,  lii.  20.  Others 
think  at  twenty-seven,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  vi.  17. 
who  sa)r«,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years 
in  the  army,  before  they  could  pretend  to  any  civil  magistracy: 
and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  that 
one  might  be  made  quaestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few  ob- 
tained that  office  so  early;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that 
he  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  re- 
pulse in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year  \suo  anno),  or  as 
soon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth 
year  before  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  year  following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of 
enjoying  the*qu£estorship,  (atas  qudesioria,)  and  of  course. ol 
being  chosen  u  senator,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have 
been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  qua?storship,  he  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen 
into  that  order  by  the  censors,  Gell.  hi.  18.  But  he  had 
ever  after  the  right  of  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving 
his  opinion  on  any  question,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  14.  Ep.  ad  Earn. 
ii.  7«  About  this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  at 
least  certain,  that  there  were  some  offices  which  gave  per- 
sons a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  (wide  in  senate,,. 
legi  deberent,)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  sena- 
tors arc  aornetimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
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(lectijussupopidi,)  Liv.  iv.  4.  Cic. pro  Seat.  65.  And  Cicero 
often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  post  red.  in  Senat.  1.  He  asserts  the  same  thing  in 
general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  pro  Cluent.  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military 
service,  Senatorium  per  militiam  auspicabantur  gradum,  Senec. 
Ep.  47«     So  Liv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil 
wars  and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the 
senate  about  300  Equites,  he  allowed  the  people  to  give  their 
vote  concerning  each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Appian. 
de  bell.  civ.  vi.  413.  But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  supplied 
the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77*  and 
probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank,  Dio.  xl.  63. 

The.  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of 
his  office,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other 
priests  enjoyed,  Cic.  Alt.  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  as- 
sumed the  manly  gown,  the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus, 
and  of  being  present  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus 
they  might  become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
[quo  celeriiis  rcipiiblicce  assuescercnt,)  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They 
also  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes, 
Stat.  Sj/lv.  v.  2.  28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised 
a  low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave  (libertino  patre 
natus,  Horat.  Sat.  1.  6.  21.  and  44.):  but  this  was  not  always 
observed.  Appius  Claudius  Csecus  first  disgraced  (inquinavit 
vel  deformavit)  the  senate,  by  electing  into  it  the  sons  of 
freedmen  (libertinorum  Jiliis  lectis,)  Liv.  ix.  29.  46.  or  the 
grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  libertini,  in 
the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those  who  were  freed,  but 
their  progeny  {ingenuos  ex;  his  procreatos),  Suet.  Claud.  24.  a 
distinction  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex.  Aur. 
Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius  Libertini  ;  de  vir.  Must. 
34.  But  nobody  regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as 
valid,  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the 
order  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship 
of  Appius,  Ibid.  30.  It  appears,  however,  that  freedmen 
were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic.  For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of  the  censorship  of 
Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  A.  U. 
704,  says  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  freedmen 
(aTreAeuflspoj),  but  also  many  noblemen,  and  among  the  rest 
Sallust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of 
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Milo,  {a  quo  deprehensus,  virgis  casus  crat ;)  Gell.  xvii.  18. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  612.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  41. 
Caesar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio.  xlii. 
51.  bnt  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  Id.  xliii.  20.  xlviii.  22. 
lii.  25.  and  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  Ibid,  at 
which  time  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  he 
presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his 
robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  senatorian 
friends  standing  round  his  chair,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535,  a  law  was  made  that  no  se- 
nator, or  father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the 
burden  of  300  amphora:,  or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  reckoned 
sufficient  to  carry  their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it  seemed 
below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise,  Liv.  xxi. 
63.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  IS. 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  for- 
tune (census)  of  a  senator,  piin.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was 
first  fixed  docs  not  appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  republic,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every 
senator  to  have  at  least  eight  hundred  sestertia,  or  800,000 
sestertii,  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling ,-  not  annually,  but  for  their 
whole  fortune.  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  sestertia,  and 
supplied  the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum,  Suet. 
Aug.  41.  Cicero  also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite 
in  a  senator,   Fa/n.  xiii.  5. 

Every  lustrum,  i.  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  se- 
nate was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors;  and  if  any  one  by 
Ids  behaviour  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high 
rank,  or  had  sunk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator,  his 
name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  se- 
nators; and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate 
(niotus  e  senatu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infa- 
mous, as.when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignominy 
might  be  removed  by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might  ob- 
tain offices  which  again  procured  them  admittance  into 
the  senate,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  as  was  the  case  with  C.  An- 
tonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero;  and  with  P.  Lentulus, 
who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made  Praetor  by  Caesar, 
Dio.  xliii.  52.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia,  where 
he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote,  (ovk  ifn^aaTO  t«j  £gy<y  tw$  Xoyovc.) 
Id.  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion  accumulated  a  great 
fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew,  Tacit.  Annul,  iii. 
30.     Horat.  Od.  ii.  2. 

This 
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This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernu- 
merary members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted 
to  magistrates  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  senatorium, 
Xcuxctip-a  vel  civayga<pyj  /3ouA='jtsuv,)  where  all  their  names  were 
written,  which,  by  the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be 
annually  pasted  up  in  the  senate-house,  Dio.  lv.  3.  et  Frag- 
ment. 137-  and  the  name  of  any  senator  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  a  judicial  sentence,  was  erased  from  it.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  42. 


3.  THE    BADGES    AND    PRIVILEGES    OF    SENATORS. 

THE  Badges  {insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  The  Latus  cla- 
ims, or  Tunica  laticlavia,  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an 
oblong  broad  stripe  of  purple,  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on 
the  fore  part.  It  was  broad  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  with  the 
letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juv.  vii.  192.  Hence 
calceos  mature,  to  become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13.  3.  A 
particular  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  called  Orchestra, 
next  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Cic.  Cluent.  47. 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
elder,  in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  558.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence 
Orchestra  is  put  for  the  senate  itself,  Juvenal,  iii.  1 77- 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously 
with  the  other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned 
them  peculiar  seats  there  also,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Dio.  lx.  7- 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter by  the  magistrates,  {in  epidojovis,  vel  in  ccena  Diali,)  the 
senators  had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol, 
Gell.  xii.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  52.  drest  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and 
such  as  were  proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the 
city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Senec.contr.  i.  18.  When  Augustus  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  senate,  he  reserved  to  those  who 
were  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  Orchestra,  and  of  coming  to  these  public  enter- 
tainments, {publice  epulandi  jus ;)  Suet.  Aug.  35. 


4.    THE    ASSEMBLING    OF    THE    SENATE,      AND     THE     TIME    AND 
PLACE    OF    ITS    MEETING. 

THE  senate  was  assembled  {convocabatur  vel  cogebatur)  at 
first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  48.  after  the  expulsion   of  Tar- 

b  4  quin, 
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quin,  usually  by  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  prae- 
tors, Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12.  28.  also  by  the  dictator,  master 
of  horse,  Liv.  viii.  33.  decemviri,  military  tribunes,  interrex, 
prefect  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  9.  &  29.  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7-  and  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  "senate 
although  the  consuls  were  present,  and  even  against  their 
will;  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  28.  xi.  6.  de  Or  at.  iii.  1/  Gell.  xiv.  8. 
The  Emperors  did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  in- 
vested with  consular  authority,  {Princeps  presidebai;  erat  enirrs 
consul  i)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  Paneg.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  (arcessebantur,  citabantur, 
vocabantur,  in  senatum  vocabantur,  &c.)  anciently  by  a  pub- 
lic officer  named  VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators 
from  the  country;  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when 
any  thing  had  happened  about  which  the  senators  were  to  be 
consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay,  Liv.  iii.  38.  but  in  later 
times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and 
published  several  days  before,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  8.  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.  ad 
Att.  ix.  17-     The  cause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added, 

CONSULTANDUM      SUPER       RE       MAGNA      ET       ATROCI,       Tatif* 

Annal.  ii.  28.     Edicere  senatum  in  prozimum  diem  s  Edicere 
ut  senatus  adesset,  fyc.  Cic.  et  X<iv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  pu- 
nished by  a  fine  and  distraining  his  goods,  {inulctd  et  pigno- 
ris  captione  ,•)  unless  he  had  a  just  excuse,  Liv.  iii.  38.  Cic, 
Phil,  i,  5.  Plin,  Ep.  iv.  29.  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him 
who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  was  paid. 
But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  senators  might  at- 
tend or  not  as  they  pleased,  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vila,  20.  Con- 
trov.  i.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  lhat  is, 
in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  Gell.  xiv.  J.  that  thus 
their  deliberations  might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic, 
Dom.  51. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate 
used  to  be  held  {Curiae  v.  Senacula);  two  within  the  city,  and 
the  temple  of  Bellona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  there 
were  more  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Apollo, 
Mars,  Vulcan,  Tellus ;  of  Virtue,  Faith,  Concord,  &c.  Also 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  Julia,  Octavia,  and  Pompeia :  which 
last  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  because  he  was 
slain  in  it,  Suet.  Jul.  88.  These  Curia  were  consecrated  ^  as 
temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity. 
"When  Hannibal  Jed  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held 
in  the  camp  of  Flaecus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta 
Collina  and  JEsquilina,  Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When 
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When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a 
thing  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate 
was  held  under  the  open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo  ;  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who 
came  from  enemies,  whom  they  did  not  chuse  to  admit 
into  the  city ;  and  to  give  audience  (citm  senatus  datus  est) 
to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to  come 
within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command,  Liv.  iii.  63, 
xxxi.  47.  xxxiii.  22.  24.  xxxiv.  43.  xxxvi.  39.  xlii.  36. 
Se?iec.  Benef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  {conveniebat)  at  stated  times,  on  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the 
comitia  were  held.  For  on  those  days  (diebus  cOmitialibus)  it 
was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  Senate,  Cic.  ad  Frat.  ii.  2.  ad  Fam, 
i.  4.  nor  on  unlucky  days  (diebus  ncfastis  v.  atris),  unless  in 
dangerous  conjunctures,  Id.  viii.  8.  Liv.  xxxviii.  53.  xxxix. 
39.  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  comitia; 
.Ibid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  LE- 
GITIMUS,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was 
given  to  ambassadors  or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it 
used  to  be  called  INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS,  and  then  the 
senators  were  usually  summoned  by  an  edict,  whereby  an- 
ciently those  were  ordered  to  attend  who  were  PATRES, 
and  who  were  CONSCRIPT!,  Liv.  ii.  1.  but  afterwards, 
"  those  who  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver 
"  their  opinion  in  the  seriate."   (Qui  senatores,  quibusque 

IN.    SENATU     SENTENTIAM     DICERE    LICERET,     UT    ADESSENT ; 

and  sometimes,  Ut  adessent  frequentes,  ad  viii.  Cal. 
Decembr.  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passi?n.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless,  there  was 
a  quorum,  (nisi  senatoium  numerus  legitimus  adesset.)  What 
that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems 
to  have  been  100,  Liv.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
400,  which,  however,  that  Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35. 
Iv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder  a  decree  from  being 
passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum,  he  said  to  the 
magistrate  presiding,  Numera  senatum,  Count  the  senate, 
Cic.  Fp.  Fam.  viii.  11.     Festusin  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate 
should  not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends 
and  Ides ;  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that 
only  a  certain  number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend,  Suet.  Aug, 
35.  This  regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the 
senators,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  diminish  their  autho- 
rity^ 
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rity,  by  giving  them  less  frequent  opportunities  of  exercising 
it.  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  every  six  months, 
[consilia  semestria  sortiri,)  to  consider  before-hand  what  thiugs 
should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  [ad  frequent  cm  senatum,) 
Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always  of  course  on  the  first  of  January, 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded 
house. 

He  who  had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first,  about  what  pertained  to  religion  (de  rebus  divinis), 
about  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating 
games,  inspecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv.  viii.  8. 
next,  about  human  affairs,  namely,  the  raising  of  armies,  the 
management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c.  The  consuls  were 
then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in  general, 
(de  republica  indefinite,)  and  not  "about  particular  things,  [de 
rebus  singulis  finite,  Aid.  Gell.  xiv.  ;.)  The  same  was  the 
case  in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted 
about  the  safety  of  the  republic  (de  summa  republica,  v.  iota), 
Cic.  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear 
embassies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic.  ad  Fratr. 
ii.  3.  12.  ad  Fam.  i.  4.     Ascon.  in  Verr.  i.  35. 


5.    THE  MANNER    OF    HOLDING  AND  CONSULTING  THE  SENATE. 

THE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a 
sacrifice,  and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the 
senate-house,  Plin.  Pan.  76.  Getl.  xiv.  7«  If  the  auspices 
were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  business  was 
deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Epist.  x.  12. 

Augustus  ordered  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his 
seat,  should  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankin- 
cense and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the 
senate  were  assembled,  that  thus  they  might  discharge  their 
duty  the  more  religiously,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators 
commonly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12. 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war 
and  peace ;  all  which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman 
people,  Dionys.  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. 

When 
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When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them 
in  a  set  form;  Quon  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortuna- 
tum  sit;  referimus  ad  vos,  Patres  Conscripti.  Then, 
the  senators  were  asked  their  opinion  in  this  form;  Die.  Sp. 
Posthumi,  ouid  censes  ?  Liv.  i.  32.  ix.  8.  or  Quid  fieri 
placet;   Quid  tibi  videtur  ? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was 
not  always  observed;  but  usually  the  princeps  senatus  was 
first  desired  to  deliver  his  opinion,  unless  where  they  were 
consuls  elect,  who  were  always  asked  first,  Sail.  Cat.  50. 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  Fam.  viii.  4.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  sena- 
tors according  to  their  dignity,  Consulates,  Prcetorii,  JEdilitii, 
Tribunitii,  et  Qu&storii,  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
their  order  in  sitting,  Cic.  Phil.  13.  The  benches  on  which 
the  senators  sat  (subsellia),  Cic.  Cat.  i.  7-  were  probably  of 
a  long  form,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal 
(longa  cathedra),  ix.  52.  and  distinct  from  one  another,  each 
fit  to  hold  all  the  senators  of  a  particular  description ;  some 
of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tribunes,  which  seem  to  have 
held  only  a  single  person,  Suet.  CI.  23.  The  consuls  sat  in 
the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their  curule  chairs,  Cic.  Ibid. 
Sj-  Cat.  iv.  1. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the 
praetors,  tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  pre- 
ference before  the  rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  21. 
in  Verr.  v.  14.  He  who  held,  the  senate  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper,  which  he  did 
from  respect  or  friendship,  Cic.  post,  redit.  in  Senat.  7-  Liv. 
v.  20.  Gcll.  iv.  10.  xiv.  7-  Senators  were  sometimes  asked 
their  opinions  by  private  persons ;  [multi  rogabantur,  atque 
idipsum consulibus  invitis ;)  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the 
same  order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their 
office,  Suet.  Jul.  21.  But  in  later  times,  especially  under 
the  Emperors,  they  were  asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate 
who  presided  thought  proper,  Cic.  Att.  1.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  ix. 
13.  When  they  were  all  asked  their  opinions,  they  were 
said  perrogari,  Liv.  xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  60.  and  the  senate 
to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  affair  to  be  deliberated  about, 
(ordine  consult^  Liv.  ii.  28.  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  ride  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that 
thereby  they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate .  against  the  will  of 
the  consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might 
also  give  their  negative  (moram  facere)  against  any  decree, 

by 
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by  the  solemn  word  VETO ;  which  was  called  interceding 
{intercede)- e).  This  might  also  be  done  by  all  who  had  an 
equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  magistrate  presiding, 
Cic.  Legg.  hi.  3.  GelL  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  interceded, 
the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  called  SENATUS  AUCTO- 
RITAS,  their  judgment  or  opinion,  Liv.  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam. 
i.  2.  viii.  8.  and  not  senatus  consultum  or  decreium,  their  com- 
mand. So  likewise  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an 
improper  time  or  place  {cdieno  tempore  aut  loco) ;  or  if  all  the 
formalities  (solemnia)  were  not  observed,  Dio.  Iv.  3. ;  in  which 
case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.x.  12. 
But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercession  or  informality, 
Auctoritas  senatus  is  the  same  with  Consultum,  Cic.  Legg.  ii. 
1 5.  They  are  sometimes  also  joined ;  thus,  Senatus  consulti  auc- 
toritas, which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  marked  with  these  initial  letters,  S.„C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion  [sententiam  dicebani) 
standing :  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised  (excitari),  when 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion,  Liv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 
i,  13.  But  when  they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  an- 
other, (verbo  assentiebantur,)  they  continued  sitting,  Cic.  Fam. 
v.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  76".  The  principal  senators  might  likewise 
give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides  what  was 
proposed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the  state,  and 
require  that  the  consul  would  lay  it  before  the  senate ;  which 
Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  relationem.  They  were  then  said  CEN- 
SERE  referendum  dx  aliqua  re,  Sail.  Cat.  50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  5. 
or  Relationem  postulate,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  pri- 
vate senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect,  was  allowed  to  pro- 
pose to  the  senate  any  question  himself,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  27. 
Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a  particular  mo- 
tion, Sail.  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused, 
which  he  did  by  saying,  Se  considerare  velle,  the  other 
magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  might 
do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  19.  pro  Sext.  30.  Epist.  Fam. 
x.  16.  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay 
any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  senate  every  meeting, 
although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio.  liii.  32.  And  the  succeed- 
ing Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying 
before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ; 
which  was  called  jus  prima,  secunda,  tertice,  quarta,  et  quintee 
relationis.  Vopisc.  et  Capitol.  In  those  times  the  senator  who 
gave  his  opinion  first,  was  called  Primce  sententice  senator,  Ibid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that 

spoke, 
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spoke,  although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things 
foreign  to  tho  subject;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they 
might  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  (ut  diem  dicendo  eximerent,  con- 
sumerent  v.  tollerent,)  Cic.  Verr.  2.  39.  For  no  new  reference 
could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o'clock  afternoon 
according  to  our  manner  of  reckoning,  Senec.  de  Tranquill.  An. 
c.  ult.  nor  a  decree  passed  after  sunset,  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls 
them  SCta  Vespertina,  Phil.  iii.  10.  We  read,  however, 
of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
%vas  besieged  by  the  iEqui  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290,  JDionys, 
ix.  63.  so  iii.  26".  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so 
late  that  lights  were  called  for  {node  illatis  luccrnis),  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  9. 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without 
interruption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking 
(perorare)  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Cic. 
gd  Att.  iv.  2.  Sometimes  magistrates,  when  they  made  a  dis- 
agreeable motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner.  Thus,  Cceptum 
est  referri  de  inducendo  SCto,  i.  e.  delendo  vel  expungendo ;  ab 
omni  senatu  reclamatum  est,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Ejus  oratio- 
ni  vehementer  ab  omnibus  reclamatum  est,  Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So 
when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language  against  any  one, 
as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole  senate 
bawied  out  against  him  (obstrepcre  omnes),  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus 
Pliny,  speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says, 
Finio.  Incipit  respondere  Vejento ,-  nemo  patitur ;  obturbatur, 
■obstrepitur ;  adeb  quidem  ut  diceret ,■    Rogo,  Patb.es  C.  ne 

ME    COGATIS    IMPLORARE    AUXILIUM    TrIBUNORUM.       El   sta- 

tim  Murena  tribunus,  Permitto  tibi,  vir  clarissime,  Ve- 
jento, dicere.  Tunc  quoque  reclamatur,  Ep.  ix.  13.  The 
title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the  sena- 
tors, but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with 
shouts  of  applause;  thus,  Consurgcnii  ad  censendum  accla- 
mation est,  quod  solet  residentibus,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  And  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the 
speakers :  Nonfcre  quisquam  in  senatu  fait,  qui  non  me  complec- 
terelur,  cxoscularetur,  certatimque  kiude  cumidaret,  Id.  ix.  13. 

The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised different  powers  in  the  senate  at  different  times,  Cic. 
Orat.  iii.  1.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from 
being  passed,  attempted  to  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Csesar, 
then  consul,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  prison,  whereupon  the 
house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made  Caesar  recall  his  order, 
Gell.  iv.  10. 

If 
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If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several 
distinct  articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and 
others  rejected,  it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might 
be  divided,  and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ; 
and  therefore  any  senator  might  say,  Divide,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 
Senec.  Ep.  21.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  6. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  some- 
times delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath  {jwati),  Liv.  xxvi. 
33.  xxx.  40.  xlii.  21.   Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  21. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate 
by  different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,.  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  1. 
Liv.  xxx.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,   he  was  said  Verba 

FACERE  ;     REFERRE    vel     DEFERRE    AD    SENATUM,    or    CoNSU- 

lare  senatum  de  aliqua  re,  Cic.  in  Pis.  13.;  and  the 
senators,  if  they  approved  of  it,  relationem  accipere, 
Liv.  ii.  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  ex- 
pressed their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  vari- 
ously, by  their  looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by 
stretching  out  their  hands,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the 
whole  house,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti,  Cic.  et  Liv. 
passim  :  sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  presided, 
Cic.  Phil.  viii.  i.  sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.  15.  They 
commonly  concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  Qua- 
re  ego  ita  censeo;  or  Placet  igitur,  &c.  Sallust.  Gat. 
Ii.  52.  Quod  C.  Pansa  verba  fecit  de  —  de  ea  re  ita 
censeo;  or  Qu^e  cum  ita  sint;  or  Quas  ob  res,  ita 
censeo,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  15.  v.  4.  ix.  7«  Sometimes  they  used 
to  read  their  opinion  {de  scripto  dicere),  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13. 
and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it,  {in  sen- 
tentiam  alicujus,  vel  ita  id  Me  censebat.) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opi- 
nion of  any  one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added, 
he  said,  Servilio  assentior,  et  hoc  amplius  censeo  ! 
Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  21.  which  was  called  addere  sentential,  vel  in 
sente?itiam,  Sail.  Cat.  51. 


6.  THE  MANNER  OF  MAKING  A  DECREE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

WHEN  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and 
each  supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or 
magistrate  presiding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opi- 
nion he  pleased,  {sententiam  primam  pronunciare,  ut  in  earn 
disceisio  fieret ;)  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  2.  x.  12.  or  suppress  alto- 

5  gether 
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gether  (negare  se pronunciaturum,  what  he  disapproved,  Gas. 
de  Bell.  Chili,  i.  L  And  herein  consisted  the  chief  power 
of  the  consul  in  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  sometimes 
contested  by  the  tribunes,  {ante  se  oportere  discessionem  Jacere, 
qudm  consoles,)  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  dis- 
cessionem) of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He 
who  presided  said,  "  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion 
"  pass  over  to  that  side ;  those  who  think  differently,  to  this." 
(Qui  hoc  censetis,  illuc  transits.  Qui  alia  omnia, 
in  hanc  partem.)  Hence  Ire  pedibus  in  sentcntiam  alicujus, 
to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion ;  and  Discedere  v.  transire  in 
alia  omnia,  for  Contrarium  scntire,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14.  Fre- 
quentes  ierunt  in  alia  ovinia,  a  great  majority  went  into  the 
contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2.  Freqitcns  senalus  in  alia 
omnia  iit,  Id.  viii.  13.  discessit,  x.  12.  The  phrase  Qui  alia 
omnia,  was  used  instead  of  Qui  non  censetis,  sc.  hoc, 
from  a  motive  of  superstition  (ominis  causa),  Festus. 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as 
some  say,  who  had  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking, 
were  called  PEDARII,  Festus,  A.  Gell.  iii.  18.  Cic.  ad  Att.i. 
19,  20,  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and 
not  by  their  tongues :  Or,  according  to  Others,  because  not 
having  borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on 
foot,  A.  Gell.  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all 
the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  foot;  and  the  privilege 
of  being  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was  never  granted  to 
any  one  but  Metellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  rescuing  the 
Palladium,  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  in  flames,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,  (qui  scntentiam  se- 
natui  prastitisset,  Cic.  in  Pis.  32.)  or  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was, 
(PRINCEPS  vel  AUCTOR  Sentential,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3.  31.) 
passed  over  first,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed, 
Plin.  Epist.  ii.  11.  Those  who  differed  went  to  a  different  part 
of  the  house;  and  into  whatever  part  most  of  the  Senators 
went,  the  Consul  said  of  it,  "  This  seems  to  be  the  majo- 
rity," (H^ec  pars  major  videtur.)  Then  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  was  made  according  to  their  opinion,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12. 
and  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  tl^ 
decree,  were  usually  prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AUC- 
TORITATES  perscripta  vel  prascripta,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  2. 
because  they  staid  to  see  the  decree  made  out,  (scribendo 
adjuerunt,  i.e.  Senatiis  considti  conjiciendi  testes  ei  ant.)  Senatds 
consult  urn  eu  perscriptione  est,  of  that  form,  to  that  effect,  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  2. 

Anciently 
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Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did 
not  give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  Senate-house  on 
benches,  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7-  This, 
however,  was  the  case  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  for 
A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking 
in  the  Senate,  Liv.iv.  1.  and  Dionysius  says  they  were  ad- 
mitted soon  after  their  institution,  vii.  4.9. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any 
opinions  being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibus 
fefri  sententiam  ,•  and  the  decree  was  called  SEN  ATUS  CON- 
SULTUM  PER  DISCESSIONEM,  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  Cic. 
Phil.  in.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  But  when,  the  opinions  of  the 
senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called  SENATUS  CON- 
SULT UM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8.  Although  it  was  then  also  made 
per  discessionem ;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the  dis- 
cessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  idld  varietate,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34. 
If  the  contrary,  in  magna  varietate  sententiarum,  Id. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
lor  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  Phil.  iii.  9.  Before 
the  vote  was  put,  [ante  discessionem Jactam,)  and  while  the  de- 
bate was  going  on,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near 
that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14. 
and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber, was  called  SENTENTIA  maxime  frequens,  Id.  ii.  11. 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  Semite  readily 
agreed  to  it,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1 . 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attend- 
ants were  not  admitted;  but  what  passed  was  written  out 
by  some  of  the  senators,  Cic.  pro  Sill.  14.  A  decree  made 
in  this  manner  was  called  Tacitum,  Capitolin.  Gordian.  12. 
Some  think  the  Senatores  Pedarii  were  then  likewise  ex- 
cluded, from  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2. 

Julius  Csssar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done 
in  the  senate  (Diurna  Acta)  should  be  published,  Suet. 
Jul.  20.  which  also  seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cic. 
pro  Syll.  14.  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  Suet. 
Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their  proceedings,  however,  was 
always  made  out;  and  under  the  succeeding  Emperors  we 
iind  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose,  (Actis  vel  com- 
mentariis  Senatus  con/iciendis,)  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  registers  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabiddz  vel  commeniarii)  were 
also  kept  of  what  was. done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  courts  of  justice;  also  of  births  and  funerals,  cf  marriages 

and 
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and  divorces,  &c.  which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for 
historians;  hence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiii. 
31.  Acta  Populi,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Acta  Publica,  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  v.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33.  Urbana,  Id. 
ix.  15.  usually  called  by  the  simple  name  Acta,  Cic.  Fam.  xii. 
8.    Plin.  vii.  54. 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are  used 
promiscuously  to  denote  what  the  senate  decreed ;  Cic.  Liv.  et 
Sallust.  passim.  So  Consulta  et  Deer  eta  patrum,  Horat.  But 
they  were  also  distinguished  as  a  genus  and  species,  decretum 
being  sometimes  put  for  a  part  of  the  SCtum,  as  when  a  pro- 
vince, an  honour,  or  a  supplication  was  decreed  to  any  one, 
Festus.  Decretum  is  likewise  applied  to  others  besides  the 
senate;  as  Decreta  Considum,  Augurum,  Pontiftcum,  Decurio- 
num,  Casaris,  Principis,  Judicis,  &c.  so  likewise  consulta,  but 
more  rarely;  as,  Consulta  Sapientum,  the  maxims  or  opinions, 
Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  24.  Considta  belli,  determinations,  Sil.  iv.  35. 
Gracchi,  Id.  vii.  34. 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
ingrossing  of  it;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the 
magistrate  who  proposed  it ;  to  all  which  was  subjoined 
what  the  senate  decreed.  Thus,  Senatus  Consulti  Aucto- 
RrTAs,  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  iEDE  Apoli.inis,  Scribendo 

ADFUERUNT,  L.  DoMITIUS,  &C.  QuOD  M.  MaRCELLUS  Cos. 
VERBA    FECIT    DE    PrOVINCIIS    CoNSULARlBUS,    DE    EA    RE  ITA 

censuit,  v.  censuerunt,  uti,  &c.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  8. 

Hence  we  read,  De  ea  re  Senatus  consultits  ita  cen- 
suit, decrevit  ;  also  Placere  Senatui  ;  Senatum  velle 

ET  JEQVUM  CENSER E;    SENATUM    EXISTIMARE,    ARBITRARI,  ET 

judicare  ;  Videri  Senatut,  Cic.  Liv.  Sail.  &c.  passim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end ; 
Huic  Senatus  Consulto  intercessit  C.  Coelius,  C. 
Pansa,  Trie.  Pleb.  Cic.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did 
not  actually  interpose,  but  required  some  time  to  consider  of 
it,  and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words 
were  commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE, 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any 
persons,  they  decreed,  Eos  recte,  atcjUE  ordine  VIDERI 
fecisse,  Liv.  passim.  If  the  contrary,  Eos  contra  rem- 
PUBLICAM  FECISSE  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  {Negotium  datum  est 
Consulibus,)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  excep- 
tion ;  Si  videretur,  si  e  republica  esse  ducerent,  Liv. 
Quod  commodo  Reipublic^e  fieri  posset,  Cues.  Ut  Con- 

SULES   ALTER,    AMBOVE,    SI    EIS   VIDEATUR,    AD    BELLUM    PRO- 

C  FICISCERENTURj 
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ficiscerentur,  Cic.  When  the  consuls  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum 
potestate  ;  and  the  senators,  when  they  complied  with 
the  desires  of  the  people,  esse  in  populi  potestate, 
Liv.  ii.  56.  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the 
form  was,  Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  ageretur, 
Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid 
up  in  the  treasury,  (in  JErarium  co?ideba?itur,)  where  also  the 
laws  and  other  writings  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept, 
Lit.  iii.  9.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the  iEdiles  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  Id.  iii.  55.  The  place  where  the  public  re- 
cords were  kept  was  called  TABULARICJM.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  Caesar  were 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  silver,  Dio.  xliv.  7« 
Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraven  on  tables 
of  brass ;  particularly  that  recorded,  Liv.  xxxix.  1 9. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  trea- 
sury were  reckoned  invalid,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was 
ordained,  under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  es- 
pecially concerning  the  capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  51.  that  the  Emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and  if  he  thought 
proper,  of  mitigating  them,  Dio.  lvii.  20.  Suet.  Tib.  75. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  Phil.  v.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a 
question  was  under  debate  {re  Integra),  every  one  was  at 
freedom  to  express  his  dissent  (contradicere  vel  dissentire) ; 
but  when  it  was  once  determined  (re  peractd),  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  common  concern  of  each  member  to  support  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  (quod  pluribus  placuisset,  cunctis  tuen- 
dum,)  PlinEp.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrates  presiding 
dismissed  the  senate  by  a  set  form :  Non  amplius  vos  mo- 
ramur,  P.  C.  or  Nemo  vos  tenet;  Nihil  vos  moramur; 
Consul,  citatis  nominibus,  et  peracta  discessione, 
mittit  Senatum,  Plin.  Ejj.ix.  13. 

7.  the  power  of  the  senate  at  different  periods. 

THE  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times. 
Under  the  regal  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such 
public  affairs  as  the  King  proposed  to  them ;  and  the  Kings 

were 
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were  said  to  act  according  to  their  counsel,  (ex  consilio  Patrttm9 
Liv.  i.  9.)  as  the  consuls  did  afterwards  according  to  their  de- 
scree  (ex  SCto.),  Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from 
his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing ; 
banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and 
<chose  no  others  in  their  room,  Liv.  i.  49.  But  this  King 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal 
government  abolished,  A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
In  a  manner  only  its  ministers,  (quasi  ministri  gravissimi  con- 
cilii,  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.)  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  as- 
sembly of  die  people  held,  without  their  consent ;  nisi  Patribus 
auctoribus,  h.  e.  jubentibus  v.  permittentibus,  Liv.  vi.  42.  But 
when  the  patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  exer- 
cise cruelties  on  the  plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of 
Tarquin,  A.  X3.  257.  the  multitude  took  arms  in  their  own 
-defence,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on  Mojis  Sacer, 
and  created  tribunes  for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,  and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished 
St  by  various  means  ;Jirst$  by  the  introduction  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  them,  Liv.  ii. 
60.  Then,  by  a  law,  made  by  Laetorius  the  Tribune,  that  the 
plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
Liv.  ii.  56,  57.  Dionys.  ix.  49.  Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed 
at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  bv  the  consuls  Horatius  and  Vale- 
rius,  that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  (Plebiscita), 
should  also  bind  the  patricians,  Liv.  iii.  55.  And  lastly,  by 
the  law  of  Publilius  the  Dictator,  A.  U.  414.  Liv.  viii.  12. 
and  of  Moenius  the  Tribune,  A.  U.  467-  Cic.  Brut.  14.  that 
before  the  people  gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should  autho- 
rise whatever  the  people  should  determine  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata ;  (ut  Jiereni  auctorcs  ejus  rei,  quam  popidns  jussurus 
esset,  v.  in  incertum  eventum  comitiorum,  Liv.)  Whereas  for- 
merly, whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified  unless 
the  Senators  confirmed  it,  (nisi  pat  res  auctoresjierent,  Liv.  i. 
17.  22.  iv.  3.49.  Cic.  Plane.  3.)  But  the  power  of  the  se- 
nate was  most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to 
render  the  decrees  of  the  senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative 
(intercedefido).  Still,  however,  the  authority  of  the  senate 
continued  to  be  very  great;  for  as  power  and  majesty  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  people,  so  did  authority,  splendor,  and 
dignity  to  the  senate.  (Potestas  in  populo,  auctoritas  in  senatu, 
Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.  Locus,  auctoritas,  domi  splendor;  apud 
■exteras  nationes  nomen  et  gratia,  Id.  pro  Cluent.  56.) 

c  2  The 
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The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  amplissimus 
et  sanctissimus :  summumPopuli  Romania  populorumque  et  genthtm 
omnium  ac  Regum  consilium :  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate- 
house,  Templum  sanctitatis,  amplitudinis  mentis,  consilii  publici> 
caput  urbis,  ara  sociorum,  portus  omnium  gentium,  &c.  pro 
Milone,  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  And  as 
senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permission 
(sine  com.meatu),  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud.  16.  23. 
Ner.  25.  unless  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Dio.  liii.  42. 
when  they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  a  free  legation,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
{sine  mandatis,  sine  ullo  reipublicce  munere  ,•  ut  hcereditates  aut 
syngraphas  suas  persequerentur,)  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8.  Ep. 
Fam.  xi.  1.  Att.  xv.  12.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a 
right  to  be  treated  every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambas- 
sador. In  the  provinces  they  had  lictors  to  attend  them, 
Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  21.  And  if  they  had  any  law-suit  there, 
they  might  require  that  it  should  be  remitted  to  Rome, 
lb.  xiii.  26.  The  advantages  of  honour  and  respect  were  the 
only  compensation  which  senators  received  for  their  attention 
to  public  affairs,   Cic.  Cluent.  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the 
people,  yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually 
observed  was.  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree, 
afid  then  the  people  order.  Senatus  censuit  v.  decrevit, 
Populus  jussit,  Lit),  i.  17.  iv.  49.  x.  12.  45.  xxxvii.  55.  &c. 
But  there  were  many  things  of  great  importance,  which  the 
senate  always  determined  itself,  unless  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes. 
This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  express 
law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  52. 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of 
the  public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced, 
nor  altar  erected,  nor  the  sybilline  books  consulted,  without 
their  order,  Liv.  ix.  45.     Cic.  de  Div.  48.  54. 

2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distri- 
buted the  public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  54.  They  appointed  stipends  to  their  generals  and  offi- 
cers, and  provisions  and  clothing  to  their  armies,  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  assign- 
ed to  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  when  it  seemed  fit  they 
prolonged  their  command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors 
sent  from  Rome,  Liv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  et  alibi  pas- 
sim  ;    and   gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they 

thought 
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thought  proper,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  1 5.  Dom.  9.  Liv.  vi.  26.  vii.  20. 
xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories 
obtained;  and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
with  the  title  of  IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals, 
Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  4,  5.  Liv.  v.  23.  Poh/b.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  King  to  any  prince  whom 
they  pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Cces. 
Liv.  et  Cic.  passim. 

7.  They  enquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in 
Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard  and 
determined  all  disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent  cities, 
Cic.  OJf.i.  10.  Polyb.vi.  11. 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  abrogating  them,  Cic. pro  Dom.  16.  27  .pro  Lege  Manil. 
21.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  Ascon.  in  Cic. pro  Cornel.    Plin.  Epist.'w.  9. 

9.  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  25.  Alt.  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to 
the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic. 
pro  Sext.  12.  But  the  power  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  con- 
spicuous in  civil  dissensions  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the 
city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  used  to  be  passed,  "  That 
"  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive 
"  no  harm ;"  Ut  consules  darent  operant,  ne  quid  detrimenti 
respublica  caperet.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power 
was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death 
whom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial  ;  to  raise  forces,  and 
carry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Sallust.  de  Bello 
Cat.  29. 

This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM, 
Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCti  idtimcc  necessitatis, 
Liv.  iii.  4.  By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
consuls,  permitti  v.  commendari  consulibus  ■,  or  permitti  consu- 
libus  ut  rempublicam  defenderent,  Cic.  Sometimes  the  other 
magistrates  were  added,  Cas.  ibid.  Liv.  vi.  19.  Sometimes 
only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named,  as  in  the  commotion  raised 
by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L.  Opimius  Consul  videret,  &c.  because 
his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  2. 
So  Liv.  iii.  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the 
force  of  laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  laws ;  yet  they  were  understood 
always  to  have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed 
by  all  orders.  The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  them,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  21.  They  could  be  annulled  or 
cancelled  (induct,  i.  e.  deleri,  poterant,)    only  by  the  senate 
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itself,  Cic.pro  Dom.  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  Their  force,  however,  in? 
certain  things  was  but  temporary ;  and  the  magistrates  some- 
times alledged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year,; 
Dionys.  ix.  37-  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority 
of  the  senate  was  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their 
creatures,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  12.  who,  by  means  of  bribery,  ob- 
tained from  a  corrupted  populace  what  they  desired,  in  spite 
of  the  senate,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  433,  &c.  Thus  Caesar* 
by  the  Vatinian  Taw,  obtained  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Illyricum,  for  five  years  from  the  people ;  and  soon  after 
Gallia  Comata  or  Ulterior,  from  the  senate ;  the  fathers  being 
afraid,  that  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  would  grant  him 
that  too,  Suet.  Jul.  22.  Plutarch  in  Vita  Cas.  But  this  cor- 
ruption and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  last  terminated  in  the 
total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined,  that  in  his  consulship,  he  had  established 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equestrian  order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  10.  Pis.  3.  thus  constitu- 
ting what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica;  quce  sit  in  potesfa- 
tem  optimorum,  i.  e.  nohilium  et  ditissimorum,  de  Legg.  iii.  1 7» 
(ugKrroxgtxTBux)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that 
coalition  not  being  preserved,  Att.  i.  14.  16.  But  it  was  soon 
after  broken,  (ordinum  concordia  disjuncta  est,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.) 
by  the  senate  refusing  to  release  the  equites  from  a  disadvanta- 
geous contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,  Cic.  Att.'i.  17. 
which  gave  Caesar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
that  order,  by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  formerly 
obliged  the  populace  by  an  agrarian  law,  Suet.  Cces.  20.  Cic, 
Att.  i.  15.  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of  the 
republic  to  enslave  it,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1.  7.  See  Leges  Jvli^. 
The  senate  and  equites  had  been  formerly  united,  Sallust.  Jug. 
42.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from  similar  motives.  See 
Leges  Semproni.se,  de  judiciis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained 
the  forms  of  the  antient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the 
magistrates ;  but  left  nothing  of  the  antient  virtue  and  liberty 
(prisci  et  integri  moris),  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he  pretended 
always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew 
every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting 
laws  from  the  comitia  to  the  senate,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
of  laws,  and  were  more  frequently  published.  But  this  was 
only  a  shadow  of  power.  For  the  senators  in  giving  their 
opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  Prince ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed  by  him* 

An 
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An  ovation  of  the  Emperor  was  usually  prefixed  to  them, 
which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was  usually 
read  by  one  of  the  quaestors,  who  were  called  Candidati,  Suet. 
Tit.  6.  Aug.  65.  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  was  said  to  be  oratione  principis  cautum  ,•  and 
these  orations  are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  senate. 
To  such  a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed, 
that  they  used  to  receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, Plin.  Paneg.  75.  and  never  failed  to  assent  to  them; 
which  they  commonly  did  by  crying  out,  Omnes,  Omnes, 
Vopisc.  in  Tacit.  7. 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called 
EPISTOL.E  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  or  little  book.  J.  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
first  introduced  these  libelli,  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Caes.  Suet. 
Jul.  56.  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on 
every  occasion.  Suet.  Jul.  81.  Aug.  53.  84.  Tacit.  An- 
nul, iv.  39. 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate 
{Suet.  Tib.  30.)  was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became 
habituated  to  slavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what 
they  thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate ;  to  ab- 
rogate old  laws  and  introduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  short,  to 
determine  every  thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure;  by 
their  answers  to  the  applications  or  petitions  presented  to  them 
{per  RESCRIPTA  ad  libellos);  by  their  mandates  and  laws 
{per  EDICTA  et  CONSTITUTIONS),  &c.  Vespasian 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use  of  these  rescripts 
and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  under  Hadrian: 
from  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  private 
right  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at  length  under  Caracalla 
were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or 
rewarding  individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents, 
were  called  PRIVILEGIA  (quasi  privce  legis),  A.  Gell.  x.  20. 
This  word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  for  a 
private  law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary  punishment  on  a 
certain  person  without  a  trial,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  1 9.  as  the  law 
of  Clodius  against  Cicero,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17«  which  Cicero 
says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws  and  those  of  the 
twelve  tables,  Leges  privatis  hominibus  irrogari :  id  est  enim 
privilegium,  Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30. 

The  rights  or  advantages  {benefcia)  granted  to  a  certain 
condition  or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  Privilegia; 
Plin.  x.  56,  57.  110.  as  the  privileges  of  soldiers,  parents, 
pupils,  creditors,  &c. 

c  4  The 
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The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  su- 
preme power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to 
be  repeated  to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession 
to  the  empire,  [Turn  senatus  cuncta,  principibus  solita,  Ves- 
•pasiano  decrevit,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.)  when  taken  together,  are 
called  the  Royal  Law,  (LEX  REGIA,  vel  LEX  IMPERII, 
et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEGIUM;)  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  law,  by  which  supreme  power  was  granted  to  Romulus, 
Liv,  xxxiv.  6', 
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HE  Equites  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the 
state.  When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  he  chose  from  each  tribe  ]  00  young  men,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  their  wealth,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, who  should  serve  on  horseback,  and  whose 
assistance  he  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These  300 
horsemen  were  called  CELERES,  (ra^eic  km  nx  spy  a,  ad  opera 
veloces,  Dionys.  ii.  13.  vel  a  xsXyj:,  eques  desultorius ;  vel  a 
Celere,  eorum  prcefecto,  Festus;)  and  divided  into  three 
centuries,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  with 
the  three  tribes;  namely,  RAMNENSES,  TATIENSES, 
and  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  {decern 
turmas ;  TfJRMA,  quasi  terma  dicta  est,  quod  terdenis  equiti- 
bus  constaret,  Varro  et  Festus,)  Liv.  i.  30.  then  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  who  doubled  their  number  (numero  alteram  tantum 
adjecit) ;  retaining  the  number  and  names  of  the  centuries ; 
only  those  who  were  added  were  called  Ramnenses,  Tatienses, 
Luceres,  -posterior es.  But  as  Livy  says  there  were  now  1800 
in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have  done  more  than 
doubled  them,  Liv.  i.  30.* 

Servius  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites ;  he 
chose  twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state, 
aud  made  six  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to 
purchase  horses ;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were 
exempt  from  other  contributions,  for  maintaining  their  horses, 
Liv.  i.  43.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which 
Avas  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate  bond 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

*  Romulus  probably  added  two  hundred  to  each  century  of  Equitesi,  as 
he  added  one  hundred  to  the  number  of  the  Senators,  upon  the  admission 
of  the  Sabines  into  the  city,  Dionys.  ii.  41. 

At 
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At  what  particular  time  the  Equites  first  began  to  be  reck- 
oned a  distinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  Liv.  i.  35.  ii.  1.  After 
this  all  those  who  served  on  horseback  were  not  properly 
called  EQUITES  or  knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen 
into  the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the  censor,  and  presented 
by  him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expence,  and  with  a  gold 
ring. 

The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were 
called  ILLUSTRES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDIDI.  They 
were  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was 
about  eighteen  years,  Dio.  lii.  20.  and  the  fortune  (census),  at 
least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emper- 
ors, was  400  Sestertia,  that  is,  about  a£3,229  of  our  money, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  57.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to  some,  every 
Roman  citizen  whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that  sum, 
was  every  lustrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  Equites. 
But  that  was  not  always  the  case,  Liv.  v.  7.  A  certain  for- 
tune seems  to  have  been  always  requisite,  Liv.  iii.  27. 

The  badges  of  Equites  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the 
public;  hence  called  legitimus,  Ovid.  Fast.  3.  130.  2.  A 
golden  ring,  whence  annulo  aureo  donari,  for  inter  equites 
legi ;  3.  Augustus  Clavus,  or  Tunica  angusticlavia ,-  4.  A  sepa- 
rate place  at  the  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made 
by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  686.  Dio. 
xxxvi.  25.  Juvenal,  iii.  159.  xiv.  324.  that  the  Equites  should 
sit  in  14  rows  (in  XIV  gradibus),  next  to  the  Orchestra,  where 
the  senators  sat;  whence  Sedere  in  Quatuordecim,  or  in 
Eouestribus  ;  or  Spectare  in  Eouite,  for  Equitem  esse, 
Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  first  was  only  to 
serve  in  the  army;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or 
jurymen  (ut  judicarent),  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues 
(vectigalia  conducere).  Judges  were  chosen  from  the 
senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  account 
of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Equites,  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
made  by  C.  Gracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  senate 
by  Sulla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was 
called  MAGISTER  SOCIETATIS,  Cic.  Earn.  xiii.  9.  These 
farmers  (PUBLICANI)  were  held  in  such  respect  at  Rome, 
that  Cicero  calls  them  Hamines  amplissimi,  honestissimi,  et 
ornatissimi ;  pro  Lege  Manil.  7-  Flos  equitum  Romanorwn, 
ornamentum  civitatis,  jtrmamentum  reipublictf,  pro  Plancio,  9. 

But 
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But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  provinces  where 
publicans  were  held  in  detestation,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3. 
especially  their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendor  was  added  to  the  Equestrian 
order  by  a  procession  ( TRANS VECTIONE),  which  they 
made  through  the  city  every  year  on  the  15th  day  of  July, 
(Idibus  Quinctilibus,  Liv.  ix.  46.)  from  the  temple  of  Honour, 
or  of  Mars,  without  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horse- 
back, with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  heads,  drest  in  their 
Togo:  palmatce,  or  trabece,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in 
their  hands  the  military  ornaments  which  they  had  received 
from  their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys.  vi. 
13.  Plin.  xv.  4s.  5.  At  this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite 
them  before  a  court  of  justice ;  such  at  least  was  the  case 
under  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  38. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the 
Equites  rode  up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair, 
before  the  Capitol,  and  dismounting  led  along  (traducebant) 
their  horses  in  their  hands  before  him,  Cic.  Cluent.  48. 
Quinctil.  5.  11.  13.  and  in  this  manner  they  were  reviewed 
(RECOGNOSCEBANTUR). 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished 
his  fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse, 
Gcll.  iv.  20.  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv. 
xxix.  37.  and  thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  removed  from  the 
Equestrian  order;  hence  ADIMERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade 
an  Eques :  But  those  whom  the  Censor  approved,  were  or- 
dered to  lead  along  (traducere)  their  horses,  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equites, 
and  such  as  were  less  culpable  (qui  minore  culpa  tenerentur) 
were  degraded  (obdine  EgUESTRi  moti  sunt),  only  by 
passing  over  their  names  in  the  recital,  Suet.  Cat.  16.  We 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horse, 
{ne  invitus  militaret,  neve  Censor  ei  equum  publicum  assignaret ;) 
but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people,  Liv. 
xxxix.  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's 
books,  was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS, 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  or  PRINCEPS  JU VENTURIS ;  not  that  in 
reality  the  Equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in 
that  order,  as  Maecenas  and  Atticus;  and  we  find  the  two 
Censors,  Livius  and  Nero,  were  Equites,  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but 
because  they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first  institution ; 
and  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  Juvenes  till  near 
fifty.  Hence  we  find  Julius  Caesar  called  Adolescentulus, 
when  he  stood  candidate  for  being  high-priest,  although  he 

was 
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was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  Sail.  Cat.  49.  And  Cicero  calls 
himself  Adolescens  when  he  was  Consul,  Phil.  ii.  5.  Under 
the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called  Principcs 
Juventutis,  Suet.  Calig.  1 5.  vel  juve?ium9  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5. 
41.  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the  whole  Equestrian 
order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 


THE  PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

A  LL  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and 
r^  Equites,  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Popuhts 
sometimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation;  as  Clementia 
Romani  Populi  :  or  all  the  people  except  the  senate ;  as  Se- 
natus  POPULUSgUE  Romanus.  In  which  last  sense  plebs 
is  also  often  used ;  as  when  we  say,  that  the  Consuls  were 
created  from  the  plebeians,  that  is,  from  those  who  were  not 
Patricians.  But  plebs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people  ;  hence,  ad  populum  plebemque  referre,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. 
So  Gell.  x.  10.  Thus  Horace?  Plebs  eris,  i.  e.  units  eplebe,  a 
plebeian,  not  an  Eques,  Ep.  i.  1.  59.  who  also  uses  plebs  for 
the  whole  people,  Od.  iii.  14.  1. 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country,-  and  culti- 
vated the  ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv. 
xxxv.  1.    Anciently  the  senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  de  Sen, 

16.  but  not  so  in  after-times,  Liv.  iii.  26.  The  common 
people  who  lived  in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  Cic, 
Off.  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS  URBANA,  Sail.  Cat.  37. 
Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73. 

The  Plebs  rustica  was  the  most  respectable.  (Optima  et 
modestissima,  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  31.  laudatissima,  Plin.  18.  3.)  The 
Plebs  urbana  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many 
of  whom  followed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  largesses.  (Eos publicum  malum  alebat ,-  Sallust, 
Cat.  37.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  corn  was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the 
public  expence,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man,  Sallust. 
Fragm.  edit.  Cortii,  p.  974.  Their  principal  business  was  to 
attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assem- 
blies ;  hence  they  were  called  turba  forensis,  Liv.  ix.  46. 
and  from  their  venality  and  corruption,  Oper^e  conducts 
vel  mercenariiy  in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sext, 

17.  27.  dfratr.  ii.  1.  Att.  i.  13.  Oper^  conductorum, 
Sext.  50.  MULTITUDO  CONDUCTA,  Phil.  i.  9.  CONCIONES 
conducts,  Sext.  49.  53.  Concionalis  hirudo  eerarii, 
misera  ac  jejuna  plebecula,  Att.  i.  16.  F^ex  et  sordes 
urbis,  lb.  13.  Urbana  et  perdita  Plebs,  Id.  vii.  3. 

Cicero 
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Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace  (populus,  plebs,  multitu- 
do,  tenuiores,  &c.)  to  the  principal  nobility,  (principes  delectii 
Optimates  et  Optimatium  principes,  honesti,  boni,  locupletes,  tyc.) 
Cic.  Sext.  48.  68,  &c. 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace  ' duces  multi- 
tudinum),  kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used 
for  hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Sext.  37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufactures 
being .  considered  as  servile  employments,  Sallust.  Cat.  4. 
Dionys.  ix.  25.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry ;  and 
the  numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly 
the  shews  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  fero- 
city. Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspi- 
racy against  the  state,  Sallust.  Cat.  37. 


OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

1.    PATRONS    AND    CLIENTS;     NOBILES,    NOVI,    AND    IGNOBILES 
OPTIMATES  J    AND    POPULARES. 

"TTHAT  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  to- 
gether  by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every 
plebeian  should  chuse  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased, 
as  his  PATRON  or  protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called 
{quod  eum  colebat).  It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron  to  advise 
and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  interest  and 
substance,  in  short  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a  parent 
uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client  was  obliged  to  pay 
all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his 
life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity,  Dionys.  ii.  1 0. 

It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear 
witness  against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as 
a  victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob- 
servance, and  for  more  than  600  vears  we  find  no  dissensions 
between  them,  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating 
one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  JEn.  vi.  605.  It  was 
esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  numerous 
clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit, 
Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  103.     Juvenal,  x.  44. 

In  after-times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under 
the  protection  of  illustrious  Roman  families;  As  the  Sicilians 

9*  under 
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under  the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  Cacil.  4.  Verr. 
iii.  18.  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic. 
Fam.  xv.  4.  the  Allobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii, 
Sallust.  Cat.  41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  Aug. 
17.  Lacedaemon,  of  the  Claudii,  Id.  Tib.  6.  Thus  the  people 
of  Puteoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Pis.  11.  Fam.  xvi.  1 1. 
&c.  This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an  early 
period,  Liv.  ix.  20.  &c. 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  Curule 
magistracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor,  or 
Curule  JEdile,  were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of 
making  images  of  themselves  (JUS  IMAGINUM),  which 
were  kept  with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  carried 
before  them  at  funerals,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies 
of  persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; 
which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses 
[atria),  inclosed  in  wooden  cases,  and  seem  not  to  have 
brought  them  out  except  on  solemn  occasions,  Polyb.  vi.  51. 
There  were  titles  or  inscriptions  written  below  them,  point- 
ing out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they 
had  performed.  {Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.  69.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.)  Hence 
imagines  is  often  put  for  nobilitas,  Sallust.  Jug.  85.  Liv.  iii. 
58.  and  cerce  for  imagines,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  65.  Anciently 
this  right  of  images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  after- 
wards the  plebeians  also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curuJe 
offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised 
themselves  to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NOVI, 
new  men  or  upstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Homo  per 
se  cog?iitus,  in  Cat.  i.  11. 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors, 
were  called  IGNOBILES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called 
OPTIMATES,  Liv.  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Proceres  or  Prin- 
cipes  :  Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude, 
xwere  called  POPULARES,  of  whatever  order  they  were, 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  45.  This  was  a  division  of  factions,  and  not  of 
rank  or  dignity,  Dionys.  ix.  1 .  The  contests  betwixt  these 
two  parties  excited  the  greatest  commotions  in  the  state, 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  liberty. 


II.    GENTES 
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II.     GENTES    AND    FAMIIXE  ;     NAMES     OF    THE     ROMANS  ; 
INGENUI    AND    LIBERTINI,    &C. 

THE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans  (GENTES), 
and  each  gens  into  several  families  (in  Familias  v.  Stirpes). 
Thus  in  the  Gens  Cornelia,  were  the  families  of  the  Scipiones, 
Le?ituli,  Cethcgi,  Dolabcllce,  China,  Syllce,  &c.  Those  of 
the  same  gens  were  called  GENTILES,  and  those  of  the 
same  family,  AGNATI,  Cic.  Top.  c.  6.  Festus  in  Voce 
Gentiles.  But  relations  by  the  father's  side  were  also 
called  Agnati,  to  distinguish  them&from  Cognati,  relations 
only  by  the  mother's  side.  An  Agnatus  might  also  be  called 
Cognatus,  but  not  the  contrary.  Thus  patruus,  the  father's 
brother,  was  both  an  agnatus  and  cognatus:  but  avunculus, 
the  mother's  brother,  was  only  a  cognatus,  Digest. 

Anciently  Patricians  only  were  said  to  have  a  gens,  Li  v.  x, 
S.  Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum  gentium, 
and  others  minorum  gentium,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  the 
plebeians  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patri- 
cians, and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  they  likewise 
received  the  rights  of  gentes,  (jura  gentium,  vel  gentilia  •) 
which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  inno- 
vations, Liv.  iv.  1,  &c.  Hence,  however,  some  gentes  were 
patrician^  and  others  plebeian ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
gens  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank,  and  others 
of  plebeian,  Suet.  Tib.  1.  Hence  also  sine  gent e,  for  libertinus 
et  non  generosus,  ignobly  born,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  15. 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  andjamilice,  and  to  distinguish 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the 
more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Prceno- 
men,  Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  Juvenal,  v.  126.  Quinctil.  8.3.27. 

The  PRiENOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  indivi- 
dual. It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as  A.  for  Au- 
lus  :  C.  Cains ;  D.  Decimus ;  K.  Kceso ;  L.  Lucius ;  M.  Marcus s 
M\  Manius ;  N.  Numerius ,-  P.  Publius ;  Q.  Quintus;  T. 
Titus ;  Sometimes  with  two  letters,  as,  Ap.Appius;  Cn.  Cneius ; 
Sp.  Sjmrius;  Ti.  Tiberius ;  and  sometimes  with  three,  as, 
Mam.  Mamercus  ;  Ser.  Servius ;  Sex.  Sextus. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Prcenomen,  and  marked 
the  gens,  and  commonly  ended  in  ius ,-  as,  Cornelius,  Fabius, 
Tullius,  Julius,  Octavius,  &c. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  familia  ,- 
as,  Cicero,  Ccesar,  &c. 

Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  is  the  Prcenomen  >• 
Cornelius,  the  Nomen  s  and  Scipio,  the  Cognomen. 

6*  Some 
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Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  sirname;  as,  the  Marian  : 
Thus,  C.  Marius,  Q..  Sertorius,  L.  Mummius,  Plutarch,  in 
Mario.  Gens  andfamilia  seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one 
for  the  other  :  Thus  Fabia  gens,  x.familia,  Liv.  ii.  ^l!). 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AG- 
NOMEN or  Cognomen,  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or 
remarkable  event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  from 
the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Africa,  On  a  similar  account, 
his  brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Asiaticus. 
So  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Cunctator,  from  his 
checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle. 
We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomen  added; 
thus,  the  latter  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called 
JEmilianus,  because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  iEmilius  Paulus, 
and  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  male 
children  of  his  own.  But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors 
Africanus  Minor,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  former  Scipio 
Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as 
Romulus,  Remus,  &c.  or  two ;  as  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  Ancus  Martins,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius, 
Sextus  Tarquinius.  But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribes 
or  clans  and  families  {in  gentes  et  familias),  they  began  com- 
monly to  have  three  ;  as  L.  Junius  Brutus,  M.  Valerius  Popli- 
cola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  com- 
monly two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  sirname, 
Sail.  Cat.  1 7'  Cic.  Epist.  passhn.  But  in  speaking  to  any 
one,  the  prcenomen  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to 
citizens;  for  slaves  had  no prcenomen.  Hence,  Gaudent prce- 
nomine  molles  auriculae,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.  32. 

The  sirnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances, 
either  from  some  quality  of  the  mind ;  as  Cato  from  wisdom, 
i.  e.  Catus,  wise,  Cic.  de  Sen.  2.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the 
body,  as  Calvus,  Crassus,  Macer,  &c.  or  from  cultivating  par- 
ticular fruits,  as,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  &c.  Certain  sirnames 
sometimes  gave  occasio'n  to  jests  and  witty  allusions;  thus, 
Asina,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  13.  9.  So  Serranus  Calatinus,  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  33.  Hence  also  in  a  different  sense  Virgil  says,  Vel  te 
sulco,  Serrane,  serentem,  JEn.  vi.  844.  for  Q.  Cincinnatus  was 
called  Serranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from  the  senate 
found  him  sowing,  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was 
made  dictator,  Plin.  xviii.  3. 

The  Prcenomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day, 
which  was  called  dies  lustricus  or  the  day  of  purification, 
when  certain  religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  16,   Suet,  Ner.  G.      The   eldes^t   son  of  the  family 

usually 
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usually  got  the  Pr<rnomen  of  his  father;  the  rest  were  named 
from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used 
to  be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens ;  thus  Tidlia,  the 
daughter  of  Cicero ;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar ;  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  &c. ;  and  they  retained  the  same  name 
after  they  were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters, 
they  one  was  called  Major  and  the  other  Minor ;  thus,  Cor- 
nelia Major,  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number ;  thus,  Prima,  Se- 
ainda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Qjiinta,  Sfc.  Varro,  de  Lat.  Ling.  viir. 
38.  Suet.  Jul.  50.  Or  more  softly,  Tertulla,  Quartilla, 
Quintilla,  Sfc.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to 
have  also  had  prasnomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted 
letters ;  thus,  q  for  Caia,  >j  for  Lucia,  &c. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of 
the  gentes,  and  sirnames  of  the  familice  always  remained  fixed 
and  certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free,  who  had  the  power  of 
doing  what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents 
who  had  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves 
made  free  were  called  LIBERTI  and  LIBERTINI.  They 
were  called  Liberti  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and  Libertini 
in  relation  to  free-born  citizens ;  thus,  Libertus  meus,  liberties 
Ccesaris,  and  not  libertinus  •,  but  libertinus  homo,  i.  e.  non  in- 
genuus.  Servus,  cum  manu  mittitur,  Jit  libertinus  {non  libertus), 
Quinctil.  8.  3.  21. 

Some  think  that  Libertini  were  the  sons  of  the  Liberti,  from 
Suetonius,  Claud.  24.,  who  says  that  they  were  thus  called 
anciently :  so  Isidor.  ix.  4. ;  but  this  distinction  never  occurs 
in  the  classics.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  both  words  applied 
to  the  same  person  in  writers  who  flourished  in  different 
ages.  Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  1.  15.  16.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47- 
Those  whom  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  9.  calls  Libertini,  Livy  makes 
qui  servitutem  servissent,  xlv.  1 5.  Hence  Seneca  often  con- 
trasts Servi  et  Liber  i,  Ingenui  et  Libertini,  de  Vit.  Beat.  24. 
Ep.  31.  &c. 
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EN  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  -  taken 
in  war,  by  sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  bom 
in  a  state  of  servitude,  (Servi  aut  nascebantur  aut  Jiebant.) 
1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms 

and 
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and  surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom, 
and  were  called  DEDITITII,  Liv.  vii.  31.  Cas.  i.  27.  But 
those  taken  in  the  field,  or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were 
sold  by  auction  {sub  corona,  as  it  was  termed,  Liv.  v.  22,  8cc. 
because  they  wore  a  crown  when  sold  ;  or  sicb  hasta,  because 
a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood.) 
They  were  called  SERVI  {quod  eSsent  hello  servati),  Isidor.  ix. 
4.  or  MANCIPIA  {quasi  manu  capti),  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  8. 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome. 
Those  who  dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALI- 
TII,  Cic.  Orat.  70.  qui  venules  habebant,  Plaut,  Trin.  ii.  2. 
51.)  brought  them  thither  from  various  countries.  The  seller 
was  bound  to  promise  for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not 
to  conceal  their  faults,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  285.  Hence  thev 
were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  {producebantur)  naked  ;  and 
they  carried  a  scroll  {tilulus  vel  inscriptio)  hanging  at  their 
necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  specified, 
Gell.  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was  bound 
to  make  up  the  loss,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  17-5  or  in  some  cases 
to  take  back  the  slave,  Ibid.  23.  Those  whom  the  seller 
would  not  warrant  {prcestare)  were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap  on 
their  head,  {pileati,  Gell.  vii.  4.) 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened 
with  chalk,  (cretatis  v.  gypsatis  pedibas,  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv. 
17.  18.  s.  58.  Tibull.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored  {auribus 
perfoj-atis),  Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves  were  sold  on 
that  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  please,  they  should  be 
returned  {redhiberentur)  within  a  limited  time,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  24. 
Plant.  Most.  iii.  2.  113.  Festus.  Foreign  slaves,  when  first 
brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VENALES,  or  Servi  novicii, 
Cic.  pro  Qjuinct.  6.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  21.  Quinctilian.  i.  12.  2.  viii. 
2.  8.  Slaves  who  had  served  long,  and  hence  were  become 
artful,  veteratores,  Terent.  Heaut.  v.  1.  16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-born  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much 
less  was  it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But 
as  this  gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in 
slavery.  Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves, 
but  these  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of 
citizens.  For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held  as 
Ingenui,  not  Libertini.  The  same  was  the  case  with  insolvent 
debtors,  who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  (in 
servitutem  creditoribus  addicti,)  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  26.  v. 
10.  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery,  by  way  of  pu- 

n  nishment. 
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nishmerit.  Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves 
enrolled  in  the  Censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  (qui  censum 
aut  militiam  subterfugerant,)  had  their  goods  confiscated,  and 
after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic.  ptv 
C&cina,  24.  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves  of  punishment, 
(servi  pcence  f?igebantur.) 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of 
her  master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves, 
but  their  connection  was  called  CONTUBERNIUM,  and 
themselves,  Contubernales.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the 
house  of  their  masters,  were  called  VERNiE,  or  Vernaculi ; 
hence  lingua  vernacular,  v.  -aris,  one's  mother  tongue.  These 
slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others,  because  they  were  com- 
monly more  indulged,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house,  was  called  FA- 
MILIA,  Nep.  Att.  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  (Familia  constat  ex 
servis  pluribus,  Cic.  Casein.  19.  Quindecim  liberi  homines,  papa- 
ins est ;  totidem  servi,  familia ;  totidem  vincti,  ergastulum,  Apu- 
lei.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves,  Familiares,  Cic.  pro  Cael.  23.  Plaut, 
Amphit.  Prol.  127.  Hence  families  philosophorum,  sects,  Cic. 
Jin.  iv.  18.     Divin.  ii.  1..  Att.  ii.  16.     Sententia,  quae  familiam 

ducit,     HONESTUM    QUOD    SIT,     ID     ESSE    SOLUM    BONUM,    the 

chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  Jin.  ii.  16.  Lucius  familiam 
ducit,  is  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id.  Phil.  v.  11.  Accedit  etiam, 
quod  familiam  ducit,  &c.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam. 
vii.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Dominus,  Terent.  Fun. 
iii.  2.  23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  60. 
On  this  account  Augustus  refused  the  name,  Suet.  Aug.  53. 
So  Tiberius,  Id.  27-     Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise 
employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as  had  a 
genius  for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the 
liberal  arts,  (artibus  ingenuis,  liberalibus  v.  honestis,  Cic.) 
Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  7-  Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price, 
Plin.  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec.  Ep.  27.  Suet.  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rose. 
Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal  part  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  Crass  us,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school, 
were  called  Pzedagogi  ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where 
those  young  slaves  staid  who  were  instructed  in  literature, 
(literce  serviles,  Senec.  Ep.  88.)  was  called  P^edagogium,  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  27. 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour ;  as  from 
being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town  (Mediaslinus),  to  be  an 
overseer  in  the  country  (Villicus),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14. 

The 
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The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  PI  in.  xviii.  3.  But  there 
were  also  free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  among  us 
(MERCENAR1I),  Cic.  Of.  i.  13.  pro  Catcin.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over 
their  slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleasure,  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised 
with  so  great  cruelty,  especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the 
republic,  that  laws  were  made  at  different  times  to  restrain  it. 
The  lash  was  the  common  punishment;  but  for  certain  crimes 
they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were 
forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks  wherever 
they  went,  which  was  called  FURCA;  and  whoever  had  been 
subjected  to  this  punishment  was  ever  afterwards  called 
FURCIFER.  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beaten,  was  called 
MASTIGIA,  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  2.  6.  or  VERBERO,  Id. 
Phorm.  iv.  4.  3.  A  slave  who  had  been  branded  was  called 
STIGMATIAS,  v.  -icus,  i.  e.  notis  compunctus,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  'J. 
Inscriptus,  Mart.  viii.  7&«  9.  Literancs,  Plant.  Cas.  ii.  6.  49. 
(i.  e.  Uteris  inscriptus  :  as,  urna  litcrata,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  5.  21. 
ensicidus  literatus,  &c.  Id.  iv.  4.  112.)  Slaves  also  by  way  of 
punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work-house,  or  bridewell 
(in  ergastulo,  v.  PISTRINO),  where  they  were  obliged  to  turn 
a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plaut.  et  Ter.  passim,  et  Senec.  de 
Bene/,  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (retrahere, 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters 
(Fugitivi,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.)  were  called  Fugitivartj,  Flo?: 
iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with 
a  weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them, 
Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  34.  &c.  Aid.  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4. 
43.  To  deter  slaves  from  offending,  a  thong  (habena)  or  a 
lash  made  of  leather  was  commonly  hung  on  the  stair-case, 
{in  scalis),  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15.  ;  but  this  was  chiefly  applied  to 
younger  slaves,  Scholiast,  ibid.  Impuberes  habend  vel  ferula 
plectebantur,  Ulpian.  D.  i.  33.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  here  join 
in  scalis  with  latuit,  as  Cic.  in  Mil.  15.     Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified, 
Juvenal,  vi.  219.  Cic.  in  Ver.  v.  3.  64.,  <&c.  but  this  punish- 
ment was  prohibited  under  Constantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the 
murderer  not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one 
family  punished  on  this  account,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and 
might  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  other 
effects. 

d  2  Slaves 
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Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  ].  62.,  nor  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.,  nor 
inherit  any  thing,  Id.  iv.  11. ;  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them 
to  make  a  kind  of  will  (quasi  testamentafacere),  Plin.  Ep.  viii. 
16. ;  nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers,  Id.  x.  39.  unless  first 
made  free,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  547.  except  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  8000  slaves  were 
armed  without  being  freed,  Liv.  xxii.  57-  These  were  called 
VOLONES,  because  they  enlisted  voluntarily,  Festus  •,  and 
afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bravery,  Liv. 
xxiv.  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  suste- 
nance (DIMENSUM),  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  (modii) 
of  grain  a-month,  and  five  denarii,  which  was  called  their 
MENSTRUUM,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  80. 
They  likewise  had  a  daily  allowance,  (DIARIUM,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  14.  40.)  And  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  procured 
by  any  other  means  with  their  master's  consent,  was  called 
their  PECULIUM.  This  money,  with  their  master's  per- 
mission, they  laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a 
slave  for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they  might  make 
profit.  Such  a  slave  was  called  Servi  VICARIUS,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  7.  79.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  4.  27.  Martial,  ii. 
18.  7.  and  constituted  part  of  the  peculium,  with  which  also 
slaves  sometimes  purchased  their  freedom.  Cicero  says,  that 
sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at  least  such  as  became  slaves 
from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom  remained  in  servitude 
above  six  years,  Phil.  viii.  11.  At  certain  times  slaves  were 
obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  out  of  their  poor 
savings,  (ex  eo  quod  de  dimenso  suo  unciatim  comparserint,)  Te- 
rent.  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  between  the 
master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sym,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  his 
liberty,  Plant.  Jul.  v.  3.  Casin.  ii.  5,  6.  &c.  Rud.  iv.  2.  23. 
Tacit,  xiv.  42. 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same, 
yet  their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  their  masters  and  their  different  employ- 
ments.  Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  some  served  in 
chains,  as  janitors  and  door-keepers,  (ostiarii ;)  and  so  in 
the  country,  catenati  cultores,  Flor.  iii.  19.  Vincti  fossores, 
Lucan.  vii.  402.  hi  (sc.  qui  agrum  colunt)  vel  coloni,  vel  servi 
sunt  soluti  out  vincti,  Columell.  i.  7.  (seepost,  tit.  Agriculture) 
others  were  confined  in  workhouses  below  ground  (in  ergas- 
tulis  subterraneis).  So  Pliny,  Vincti  pedes,  damnatce  manus 
inscriptiquc  zmltus,  arva  exercent,  xviii.  3.  Coli  rara  ab  ergas- 
tulis  pessimum  est,  ib.  c.  6. 

At 
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At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom ; 
as  at  the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  7«  4.  when  they  were  served  at  table  by  their  masters, 
Anson,  de  Fer.  Rom.  ii.  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  Festtis. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im- 
mense, Juvenal,  iii.  140.  Seme  rich  individuals  are  said  to 
have  had  several  thousands,  Seneca  de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  Wars 
were  sometimes  excited  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
Flor.  iii.  19,  20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various 
public  services,  Liv.  i.  7.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the 
magistrates.  Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  private  slaves.  They  had  yearly  allowances  (annua) 
granted  them  by  the  public,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  30.  40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil  (adscriptitii 
vel  glebe  adscripti) ;  concerning  the  state  of  whom  writers  are 
not  agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  praenomen  of  their  master  ;  thus, 
Marcipores,  Lucipores,  Publipores,  (quasi  Marci,  JLucii,  Pnblii 
pueri,  &c.)  Quinctilian.  i.  4.  26.  Afterwards  they  got  vari- 
ous names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  circum- 
stances; as,  Syrus,  Davus,  Geta>  Parmeno,  &c  in  comic 
writers;  Tiro,  Laurea,  Dionysius,  &c.  in  Cicero.  But  slaves 
are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  different 
employments;  as  Medici,  Chirurgi,  Padagogi?  Grammaticiy 
Scribes,  Fabri,  Coqui,  &c. 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  by  three  ways,  Censu,  Vindictar 
et  Testamento,  Cic.  Topic.  2.  seu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a  slave,  with  his  master's  know- 
ledge, or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's 
roll,  Cic.  Ccesin.  34.  s.  99. 

2.  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  going  with  his  slave 
in  his  hand  to  the  Praetor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provinces, 
to  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor,  said,  "  I  desire  that  this  man 
"  be  free  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans;"  Hunc 

HOMINEM    LIBERUM    ESSE    VOLO    MORE  Vel   JURE     QuiRITIUM; 

and  the  Praetor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of 
the  slave,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  76.  pronounced,  "  I  say  that  this 
"  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans."  Where- 
upon the  lictor  or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a  circle, 
(which  was  called  VERTIGO,  Pers.  Sat.  \.  7 5.)  and  giving 
him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  {alapa,  Isidor.  ix.  4.  whence,  midto 
majoris  alapae  mecum  veneunt,  Liberty  is  sold,  &c.  Phcedr.  iii 
5.  22.)  let  him  go  (e  manu  cmittebat),  signifying  that  leave 
was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with 
which  the  slave  was  struck,  was  called  V1NDICTA,  as  some 
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think,  from  Vindicius  or  Vindex,  a  slave  of  the  Vitellii,  who 
informed  the  senate  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the  Sons 
of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner,  Liv.  ii.  5. ; 
whence  also  perhaps  Vindicare  in  liberiatem,  to  free.  Mu- 
ijer,  modo  quam  vindicta  redemit,  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  615. 

3.  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his  slaves 
their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  express  words 
(verbis  directis),  as  for  example,  Davus  seiivus  meus  liber 
esto;  such  freed  men  were  called  ORCINI  or  Charonita, 
because  they  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In 
allusion  to  which,  those  unworthy  persons  who  got  admission 
into  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Cassar,  were  by  the  vulgar 
called  SENATORES  ORCINI,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  But  if  the 
Testator  signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request  (verbis  preca- 
tivis),  thus,  Rogo  heredem  meum,  ut  JDavum  manumit- 
tat;  the  heir  (keeres  fiduciarius)  retained  the  rights  of 
patronage. 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  these  methods  was  called  Justa 
LlBEIiTAS. 

In  later  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods; by  letter  (per  epistolam) ;  among  friends  (inter  amicos), 
if  before  five  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free ; 
or  by  table  (per  mensam),  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his 
table,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  16.,  for  it  was  thought  disgraceful  to 
eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons,  and  benches  (subsellia)  were 
assigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  imi  subsellii  vir,  a  person 
of  the  lowest  rank,  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  4.  32.  There  were  many 
other  methods  of  freeing  slaves,  bui  these  did  not  confer  com- 
plete freedom.  They  only  discharged  them  from  servitude, 
but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens:  unless 
afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  32. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same: 
they  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic. 
ptro  Balbo,  9.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
Dionys.  iv.  22.  &  23.  They  were,  however,  distributed  among 
the  four  city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  Eiv.  Epit.  xx. 
But  afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  profligate  persons, 
being  freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of 
citizens,  various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  licence  of 
manumitting  slaves.  No  master  was  allowed  to  free  by  his 
will  above  a  certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the  number  he 
had;  but  not  above  100,  if  he  had  even  20,000,  which 
number  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  possessed,  Athen. 
Deijmosoph.  vi.  20.     Hence  Seneca,  speaks  of  vasia  spatia  ier- 
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varum  per  vinctos  colenda  s  etfamilia  bellicosis  nationibus  major*, 
de  Benef.  viii.  10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of  slaves,  so  that  the 
master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names,  (nomenclator,) 
xxxiii.  1.  s.  6.  So  Petronius  Arbiter,  37-  117.  Augustus 
ordained  by  a  law,  called  JElia  Sentia,  that  no  slave  who  had 
ever  for  the  sake  of  a  crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt, 
tortured,  or  branded  in  the  face,  although  freed  by  his 
master,  should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  should 
always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  Dediiitii,  who  were  indeed 
free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens, 
Suet.  Aug.  40.  The  reason  of  tliis  law  may  be  gathered 
from  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  oy  the  law  called  Junta  Norbana,  because  it  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  771. 
those  freed  per  epistolam,  inter  amicos,  or  by  the  other  less 
solemn  methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
but  of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies. 
Hence  they  were  called  LATINI  JUNIANI,  or  simply 
LATINI,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the 
temple  of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of 
liberty,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  564.  Liv.  xlv.  44.  Hence, 
Ad  pileurn,  sermon  vocare,  for  ad  libertatem,  Liv.  ibid.  They 
also  were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their 
master.  They  then  assumed  a  prcsnomen,  and  prefixed  the 
name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus  Tidlius 
Tiro,  the  ireedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius 
says  Verterit  liunc  Dominus ;  momenta  turbinis  exit  MARCUS 
Dama,  Sat.  v.  77*  Hence,  Tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina,  for 
tanquam  liber  sis,  Juvenal.  rv.  120.  So  foreigners,  when  ad- 
mitted into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of 
that  person  by  whose  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii. 
35,  36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If 
the  patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  ireedman  was  bound, 
in  the  saine  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to 
his  abilities.  And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedman 
when  poor,  he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  fieedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron 
succeeded  to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons 
were  condemned  to  the  mines  (ad  lautumias) ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former 
slavery  (in  servitutem  rewcavit),  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Libertum, 
qui  probatusfuerit  patrono  delaiores  summisisse,  qui  de  statu  ejus 
facerent  ei  quasiionem,  servum  patroni  essejussit.  L.  5.  Dig.  de 
jure  Patron. 
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RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS, 

AND    OF    THE   DIFFERENT   INHABITANTS    OF    THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

YfiTHI'LE  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  who- 
ever fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory <, 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and 
malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  Liv.  i.  8.  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from 
thence  to  punishment,  Id.  xxxv.  51.  Tac.  An.  iii.  60.  Even 
vanquished  enemies  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  became 
citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
granted  by  Romulus  to  the  Cceninenses,  Camerini,  Antemnates, 
Crustumini,  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  This  example 
was  imitated  by  his  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albans 
and  other  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Liv.  i.  29.  33.  Like- 
wise after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  given  to  a  great  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls;  at  which  time,  that  it 
might  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendor,  new  citizens  were  as- 
sumed from  the  Veientes,  Capenates,  and  Falisci,  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were 
called  MUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  be- 
cause they  might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome  (munia  v.  munera 
capere  poterant).  When  any  of  tkese  fixed  their  abode  at 
Rome,  they  became  Cives  Ingenui,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  de 
Legg.  ii.  2.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  same  person  might 
enjoy  the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome  and  in  his  own 
free  town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the 
Consulship  at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city 
Lanuvium,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  37-  The  free  town  in  which  one 
was  born  was  called  patria  germana,  natures  vel  loci.  Rome, 
{qua  exceptus  est),  patria  communis,  civitatis  vel  juris.  Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be 
more  valued,  the  freedom  of  the  city  (jus  civitatis)  was  more 
sparingly  conferred,  and  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  different  merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To 
some  the  right  of  voting  (jus  suffragii)  was  given,  and  to 
others  not.     The  people  of  Caere  were  the  first  who  obtained 
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die  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting;  for 
having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
Vestal  Virgins  and  priests,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls, 
A.  Gell.  xvi.  13.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after 
given  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formise, 
Cuniae,  and  Sinuessa,  Lav.  viii.  14.  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  &e. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting, 
Liv.  viii.  14.  and  Privernum  (P?-ivernates),  c.  21.  But  several 
cities  of  the  Hernici  preferred  their  own  laws,  Liv.  ix.  43, 
In  process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Latin  name;  and  after  the  social  or  Italian  war,  it  was 
communicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  river  Rubicon 
on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower  sea. 
Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata.  Augustus 
was  very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  but 
the  succeeding  emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different 
times  granted  it  to  different  cities  and  nations.  At  last 
Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  an- 
ciently called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Cic. 
Off.i.  12.  After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over 
Latium,  then  over  Italy,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the 
xvorld,  the  rights  which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed 
came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds;  which  may  be  called 
Jus  Qiiiritium,  Jus  LatU,  Jus  Italicum,  Jus  Provinciarwn  vel 
Provinciate. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  either  private  or  public :  the  former 
were  properly  called  Jus  Qiiiritium,  and  the  latter  Jus  Civitaiis, 
Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  19.  as  with  us  there  is 
a  distinction  between  denization  and  naturalization. 


I.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

^HE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Liber- 
tatis,  the  right  of  liberty;  2.  Jus  Gentilitatis  et  Families, 
the  right  of  family ;  3.  Jus  connubii,  the  right  of  marriage ; 
4.  Jus  Patrium,  the  right  of  a  father;  5.  Jus  Dominii  Legi- 
timi,  the  right  of  legal  property;  6.  Jus  Testamenti  et  Hcere- 
ditatis,  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an 
inheritance ;  7-  Jus  Tutelce,  the  right  of  tutelage  or  wardship. 

1.    THE 
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1.    THE    RIGHT    OF    LIBERTY. 

THIS  comprehended  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power 
of  masters  {dominorum\  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants, the  severity  of  magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and 
the  insolence  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Brutus 
that  no  one  should  be  king  at  Rome,  and  that  whoever 
should  form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be 
slain  with  impunit}\  At  the  same  time  the  people  were 
bound  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be 
created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treat- 
ment of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  in  no 
manner  be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ; 
but  chiefly,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen. 
No  magistrate  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capi- 
tally. The  single  expression,  "  I  am  a  Roman  Citizen," 
checked  their  severest  decrees,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  54.  57.  &c. 
Hencs,  QUIRITARE  dicitur,  qui  Quiritium  Jidem  damans 
implorat.  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7-  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32. 
Liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts,  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  in- 
solvent debtors  should  be  given  up  (addicerenlur)  to  their 
creditors  to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords  (compedibzis  et 
nerds),  whence  they  were  called  NEXI,  OBvERATI,  et 
ADDICTI.  And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the 
rights  of  freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and 
often  treated  more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves,  Liv. 
ii.  23. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  (vindex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his 
body  {corpus)  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  probably, 
according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces 
(secari),  and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  Gell.  xx.  1. 
Thus  sectio  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any 
place,  or  of  the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned 
person,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26. ;  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  them- 
selves, Cces.  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.,  and  sectores 
for  the  purchasers,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because  they 
made  profit  by  selling  them  in  parts  (a  seco) :  Hence  Sectores 
collorum  et  bonorum,  i.  e.  qui  proscriptos  occidebant,  et  bona 
eorum  emebant,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  29. 

To 
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To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers  a  law  was  made,  A.  U. 
429.,  whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept 
in  irons  or  in  bonds;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not 
his  person,  should  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 

But  the  people  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free 
them  from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire 
abolition  of  debts,  which  they  used  to  call  NEW  TABLES. 
But  this  was  never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by 
a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass, 
as  it  is  expressed,  Sallust.  Cat.  33.,  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  debt  only  was  paid,  Veil.  ii.  23.,  and  as  for  a  sestertius, 
and  a  sestertius  for  a  denarius ;  or  25  for  100,  and  250  for 
1000.  Julius  Csesar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war, 
enacted  something  of  the  same  kind,  Cccs.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  1. 
Suet.  Jul.  14. 


2.    THE  RIGHT  OF  FAMILY. 

EACH  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner 
as  effects,  Liv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of 
the  same  family  (agnati)  failed,  those  of  the  same  gens 
(gentiles)  succeeded,  in  preference  to  relations  by  the  mother's 
side  (cognati)  of  the  same  family  (familia).  No  one  could 
pass  from  a  Patrician  family  to  a  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian 
to  a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  cculd 
only  be  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata.  Thus  Clodius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might 
be  created  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Cic.  Dom.  15.  Att.  L 
18.  19. 


3.   THE  RIGHT  OF  MARRIAGE. 

NO  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  bar- 
barian, or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people ; 
as  Liv.  xxxviii.  36.  CONNUBIUM  est  raatrimonium  inter 
cives  ;  inter  servos  autem,  aut  inter  civem  et  peregrines  conditioniz 
/wmi?ie?n,  aut  serviles,  non  est  Connubium,  sed  CONTUBER- 
NIUM,  Boeth.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri, 
intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were 
prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was  soon  abolished,  Liv.  iv. 
6.  Afterwards,  however,  when  a  Patrician  lady  married  a 
Plebeian,  she  was  said  Patribus  enubere,  and  was  excluded 
from  the  sacred  rights  of  Patrician  ladies,  Liv.  x.  23.  When 
any   woman  married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  Gentis 

enuptio  ; 
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cnuplio ;  which  likewise  seems  anciently  to  have  been  for- 
bidden, Liv.  xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds  of  marriage,  &c. 
will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 


4.    THE  RIGHT  OF  A  FATHER. 

y 

A  FATHER,  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them 
when  infants,  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for 
many  ages,  as  among  other  nations,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8. 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  Suet.  Octav.  65.  Calig.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  5. 
Senec.  de  Ben.  iii.  13.,  &c.  and  a  new-born  infant  was  not 
held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some 
person  for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground  (terra  levdsset)9 
and  placed  it  on  his  bosom;  hence  toller  e  Jilium,  to  educate; 
non  tollere,  to  expose :  But  even  when  his  children  were 
grown  up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to 
work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any 
punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it,  Sail.  Cat.  39. 
Liv.  ii.  41.  viii.  f.  Dionj/s.  viii.  79.  Hence  a  father  is  called 
a  domestic  judge,  or  magistrate,  by  Seneca;  and  a  censor  of  his 
son,  by  Suetonius,  Claud.  16.  Romulus  however  at  first 
permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases,  Dionys.  ii.  15. 
ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  con- 
sent ;  and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PECU- 
LIUM,  as  of  a  slave,  Liv.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war, 
it  was  called  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than 
that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once  became  free;  but 
a  son  not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father 
was  suspended,  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public 
office,  but  not  extinguished,  Liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not 
only  during  the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewise  extended 
to  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them 
became  their  own  masters  (sui  juris)  till  the  death  of  their 
father  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed  from 
the  power  of  her  father  under  that  of  her  husband. 


EMANCIPATION  AND  ADOPTION. 

WHEN  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority 
(EMANCIPARE),  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the 
Praetor,  or  some  magistrate  (ajpud  quern  legis  actio  erat),  and 
there   sell   him   three  times,  per  jes   et  libram,  as  it  was 

termed, 
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termed,  to  some  friend,  who  was  called  Pater  Fiduciarius, 
because  he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  him  back 
(remancipare)  to  the  natural  father.  There  were  besides 
present,  a  Libripens,  who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five 
witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an 
antestatus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he 
summoned  the  witnesses  by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears, 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natural 
father  gave  over  (mafic ipabat,  i.  e.  manu  tradebat,)  his  son 
to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words,  Mancupo  ttbi  hunc 
filium,  qui  meus  est.  Then  the  purchaser  holding  a 
brazen  coin  (sestertius),  said,  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  Jure 

QuiRITIUM    MEUM    ESSE    AIO,    ISgUE    MIHI    EMPTUS    EST    HOC 

iERE,  jEneaque  libra  :  and  having  struck  the  balance 
with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natural  father  by  way  of  price. 
Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in  the  usual  form.  But  as  by 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a  son,  after  being  manu- 
mitted once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
this  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeated,  either  on  the 
same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or  on  different 
days,  and  before  different  witnesses ;  and  then  the  purchaser, 
instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have  conferred  a 
jus  patronatus  on  himself,  sold  him  back  to  the  natural 
father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  for- 
malities as  a  slave,  (Libra  et  cere  liberatum  emittebat,  Liv.  vi. 
14.)  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master  (sui Juris J actus  est), 
Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  as  vel  assem  et  libram,  took  its 
rise  from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  when  they  had  no 
coined  money,  Liv.  iv.  GO.,  and  afterwards  when  they  used 
asses  of  a  pound  weight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not 
count  it. 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grand-children,  the  same 
formalities  were  used,  but  only  once  (unica  mancipatio  suffi- 
eiebat) ;  they  were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating  a 
son.  But  these  formalities,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  in 
process  of  time  came  to  be  thought  troublesome.  Athana- 
sius,  therefore,  and  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of  eman- 
cipation. Athanasius  appointed,  that  it  should  be  sufficient 
if  a  father  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor  for 
emancipating  his  son;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should 
go  to  any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him  with  the 
consent  of  his  son,  signify  that  he  freed  his  son  from  his 
power  by  saying,  Hunc  sui  Juris  esse  patior,  meaouf. 
manu  mitto. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred 
rite  Fand  names  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  others  (ex- 
traneos)  as  his  children  by  adoption. 

If 
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If  the  person  adopted  was  his  own  master  (sui  juris),  it  was 
called  AltROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Comitia 
Curtate,  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people  (per  populi  roga- 
tionem),  Gell.  v.  19. 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called 
ADOPTIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Praetor  or  Pre- 
sident of  a  province,  or  any  other  magistrate  (apud  quern 
legis  actio  erat).  The  same  formalities  were  used  as  in  eman- 
cipation. It  might  be  done  in  any  place,  Suet.  Aug.  64.  The 
adopted  passed  into  the  family,  the  name,  and  sacred  rites  of 
the  adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes 
no  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls 
both  by  the  general  name  of  Adoptio. 


5.    THE    RIGHT    OF    PROPERTY. 

THINGS,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans, 
were  variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DI- 
VINE RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT:  the  former 
were  called  sacred  (res  SACRiE) ;  as,  altars,  temples,  or  any 
thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  authority  of 
the  pontiffs;  or  religious  (RELlGIOSiE);  as,  Sepulchres, 
&c.  or  inviolable  (SANCTiE,  i.e.  aliqua  sanctione  munitce); 
as,  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
the  property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples 
were  rendered  sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is, 
by  being  consecrated  by  the  augurs  (comecrata  inaugurataque). 
Whatever  was  legally  consecrated,  was  ever  after  inapplicable 
to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  39.  x.  58,  59.  76.  Temples 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the 
property  of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to  be  sacred  by 
being  unhallowed,  (cxauguratione,  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it, 
1.  6.  §  4.  D.  dedivis.  rei. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  infernal  gods  (Diis  manibus  vel  inferis).  No  sepulchre 
could  be  built  or  repaired  without  the  permission  of  the  pon- 
tiffs; nor  could  the  property  of  sepulchres  be  transferred, 
but  only  the  right  of  burying  in  them  (jus  mortuum  inferendi). 
The  wails  of  cities  were  also  dedicated  by  certain  solemn  cere- 
monies, and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable  (sancti),  and 
could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs, 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Profane  (res  PRO- 
FANJE);  and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON;  as, 

i  o  the 
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the  air,  running  water,  the  sea,  and  its  shores,  &c.  Virv.  JEn. 
vii.  229.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  26.,  or  PRIVATE,  which  rmght  be 
the  property  of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  pub- 
lic, but  most  writers  do  not.  The  things  of  which  a  whole 
society  or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual 
the  use,  were  called  RES  UNIVERS1TATIS,  or  more  pro- 
perly  RES  PUBLIC^E,  (quasi  popidicae,  apopido,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people ;)  as,  theatres,  baths,  highways,  &c  And 
those  things  were  called  RES  COMMUNES,  which  either 
could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  air,  light,  &c.  Ovid. 
Met.  i.  135.  vi.  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of 
more  than  one ;  as,  a  common  wall,  a  commonjield,  &c.  Com- 
mune, a  subst.  is  put  for  the  commonwealth,  Cic.  Ver.  ii. 
46.  63.69.  Horat.  Od.'xi.  15.  13.  Hence  in  commune  consider -e, 
prodesse,  covferrc,  metuere,  &c.  for  the  public  good. 

Things  which  properly   belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 

RES  NULLIUS;  as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discovered, 

animals  not  claimed,  &c.     To  this  class  was  referred  hcereditas 

jacens,  or  an  estate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise 

of  the  last  occupier  and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE. 
The  moveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  Ruta  Cjesa,  sc. 
et ;  i.  e.  Eruta  et  caesa  ;  as,  sand,  coals,  stones,  &c.  which  were 
commonly  excepted  (recepta),  or  retained  by  the  seller,  Cic. 
Top.  26.   Orat.il  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  which 
might  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL;  as,  rights,  servi- 
tudes, &c.  The  former  Cicero  called  Res,  quce  sunt ;  the 
latter,  Res,  qua  intelliguntur,  Topic.  5.  But  others,  perhaps 
more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES,  things  ;  and  the  latter, 
JURA,  rights-,   Quinctilian.  v.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus: 
Fuit  hcec  sapicntia  quondam, 

Publica  prroatis  secernere,  sacra  prqfanis. 

De  Art.  Poet.  396. 
So  Corn.  Nepos,  in  vita  Themist.  6. 

Private  things  (res  PRIVATvE)  among  the  Romans,  were 
either  RES  MANCIPI,  or  NEC  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold 
and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman 
citizens  only;  so  that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it 
were  with  his  hand  (manu  caperet);  whence  he  was  called 
MANCEPS,  and  the  things  res  MANCIPI,. vel  Manciipi, 
contracted  for  Mancipii.  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to  be 
answerable  for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  possession, 

(periculum 
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(periculum  judicii,  vel  auctoritatem,  vel  evictionem  prccstare,  &c.) 
Cic.  pro  Murena,  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  res,  were  those  things  which  could  not 
be  thus  transferred ;  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on 
the  purchaser,  Plant.  Pers.  iv.  3.  55.  &c.  Thus,  mancipium 
and  usus  are  distinguished :  Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  in 
property  or  perpetuity,  omnibus  usu,  Lucret.  iii.  985.  So 
mancipium  andfructus,  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  vii.  29,  30. 

The  rw  MANCIPI,  were,  —  I.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  Italy  (Prcedia  urbana  et  rustica  in  solo  Italico) ; 
or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jus 
Italicum.  Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  called  posses- 
siones,  not  pradia,-  and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  account 
of  their  families  and  fortunes  to  the  censors,  they  were  called 
Prcedia  censui  censendo,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.  —  2.  Slaves.  — 
3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck  (dorso  vel 
service  domiti) ;  as,  horses,  oxen,  asses,  mides ;  but  not  wild 
beasts,  although,  tamed  ;  as,  elephants,  camels.  —  4.  Pearls 
(margarita),  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  60.  —  5.  The  rights  of  country 
farms,  called  servitudes  (SERVITUTES),    Ulpian. 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country  were, —  1.  The 
right  of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another  (ITER) ; 

—  2.  Of  driving  a  beast  or  waggon  not  loaded  (ACTUS); 

—  3.  Of  driving  loaded  waggons  (VIA) ;  —  4.  Of  carrying 
water  (AQUEDUCTUS) ;  either  by  canals  or  leaden  pipes 
(per  canales,  x.jistulas  plumbeas),  Vitruv.  viii.  7»  '■ — The  breadth 
of  a  via,  when  straight,  was  eight  feet ;  at  a  turn  (in  anfractum 
v.  in  Jlexu),  sixteen  feet;  the  breadth  of  an  actus  four  feet ;  but 
the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
(aqua  haustus);  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water  (pecoris  ad 
aquam  appulsus);  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  lime  (calcis 
coquendce) ;  and  of  digging  sand. 

Those  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were 
called  PRiEDIA  LIBERA,  optimojure  v.  conditione  optima; 
those  which  were,  (qute  serviebant,  servitutem  debebant,  vel 
servituti  erant  obnoxia,)  PRiEDIA  SERVA,  Cic.  in  RulL 
iii.  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PR^EDIA  URBANA, 
and  were  reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  (jure fundi) ; 
for  all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI ;  but  usually 
buildings  in  the  city  were  called  Aides,  in  the  country  Villa?. 
A  place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  called  AREA,  in 
the  country  AGER.  A  field  with  buildings  was  properly 
called  FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  of  the  Pra?dia  urbana,  were,  —  1.  Servitus 
ONERIS  FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the 

house 
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house  of  another  by  his  pillar  or  wall;  —  2.  Sei-vitus  TIGNI 
IMMITTENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour 
to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall;  for  tignum 
among  lawyers  signified  all  kind  of  materials  for  building. 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should 
be  an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
half,  which  was  called  AMBITUS  (Festus),  or  ANGIPOR- 
TUS  vel  -urn,  and  this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  some- 
times not,  Ter.  Adelpk.  iv.  2.  39.  For  when  Rome  came  to  be 
crowded  with  houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left  between 
some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which  happened  in 
his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building  houses  distinct 
from  one  another,  Tacit.  Amu  xv.  43. 

Houses  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  INSULiE,  Festus.  Some- 
times  domus  and  insula!  are  distinguished,  Suet.  Ne?\  16.  38. 
where  domus  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great, 
and  insula  those  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this 
was  not  the  case,  rather  the  contrary ;  as,  Insula  Clodii,  Lu- 
cidli,  &c.  Cic.  Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  {hospitia),  or 
houses  to  be  let  (jffides  mercede  locanda;  vel  domus  coiiductitia?), 
were  called  insula;,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  Inquilini,  or 
Insidarii ;  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to  those  who  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  insida.  The  proprietors 
of  the  insula;  were  called  DOMINI  insularum,  Suet.  Jul.  41. 
Tib.  48.  vel  pr^ediorum,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  44,  45.  and  their 
agents  procuratores  insidarum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  city 
they  were  commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by  stories 
[contignationibus  v.  tabidatis),  which  were  occupied  by  different 
families,  and  at  a  great  rent,  Juvenal,  iii.  166.  The  upmost 
stories  or  garrets  were  called  coenacida.  He  who  rented 
(mercede  conducebat)  an  insida,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  called 
inquilinus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously  calls  Cicero, 
Inquilinus  civis  urbis  Roma,  Sallust.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  also,  —  3.  Scrvitus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLU- 
MINIS,  whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which 
fell  from  his  house,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour  : 
or  to  receive  the  water  which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house 
into  his  area.  — 4.  Servitus  CLOACAE,  the  right  of  conveying 
a  private  common  shore  through  the  property  of  a  neigh- 
bour into  the  Cloaca  maxima  built  by  Tarquin.  —  5.  Servitus 
NON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was  bound  not 
to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height ;  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struct the  prospect  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  height 
of  houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus,  to  70  feet. 
Strab.  v.  p.  162.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.  — 
There  was  also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make  new 
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windows  in   his   wall ;    Lumina  uti  nunc  sunt,    ita  sint, 
Cic.  de  Or  at.  i.  39. 

These   servitudes    of   city   properties,    some  annex  to  res 
mancipi,  and  some  to  res  nee  mancipi. 


MODES    OF   ACQUIRING   PROPERTY. 

THE  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi, 
(ABALIENATIO,  vel  translatio  dominii  v.  proprietatis,)  wa9 
made  by  a  certain  act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCI- 
PIUM,  (Cic.  Off.m.  16.  deOrat.  i.  39.)  in  which  the  same 
formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipating  a  son,  only  that 
it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio  alteri  nexu, 
Topic.  5.  s.  28.  thus,  Dare  mancipio,  i.  e.  ex  forma  vel  lege 
mancipii,  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  manner ; 
accipere,  to  receive  it,  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2.  8.  Trin.  ii.  4.  19. 
Jurat,  —  se  fore  mancipii  tempus  in  omne  tui,  devoted  to  you, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  39.  Sui  mancipii  esse,  to  be  one's  own 
master,  to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one,  Cic.  ad 
Brut.  1 6.  So  mancipare  agrum  alicui,  to  sell  an  estate  to  any 
one,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  18.  emaricipare  fundos,  to  divest  one's  self 
of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another,  Id.  x.  3. 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipium  and  nexum  or  -us,  as  of 
the  same  import;  pro  Muren.  2.  pro  Place.  32.  Ccecin.  16. 
but  sometimes  he  distinguishes  them;  as,  de  Harusp.  7.  where 
mancipium  implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the  right 
of  obligation,  as  when  one  receives  any  thing  by  way  of  a 
pledge.  Thus  a  creditor  had  his  insolvent  debtor  jure  nexi, 
but  not  jure  mancipii,  as  he  possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property; 
as,  1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic.  Top.  5. 
when  a  person  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor 
or  president  of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person 
who  claimed  them  (vindicanti  addicebat) ;  which  chiefly  took 
place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were  insolvent, 
gave  up  their  goods  (bona  cedebant)  to  their  creditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  Ccecin.  26.  Legg. 
i.  21.  and  also  usus  auctoritas,  when  one  obtained  the  property 
of  a  thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  without  in- 
terruption, according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  for 
two  years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  immoveable,  and  for  one  year 
if  the  thing  was  moveable :  Ut  usus  auctoritas,  i.  e.  jus 
dominii,  quod  usu  paratur,  fundi  biennium,  ciETERARUM 
rerum  annus  usus  esset,  Plin.  Pp.  v.  1.  But  this  took 
place  only  among  citizens.  For  Adversus  hostem,  i.  e. 
peregrinum,  jeterna  auctoritas  erat;  sc.  alicujus  rei,  Cic. 
Off.  i.  12.    i.  e.    res  semper  vindicuri  poterat  a  peregrino,   et 
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nunquam  usu  capi.  Hence  Cicero  says,  Nihil  mcrrtales  a  diis 
Usucapere  possunt.  If  there  was  any  interruption  in  the  pos- 
session, it  was  called  USURPATIO,  which,  in  country  farms, 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree 
{sarculo  defringendo),  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  28.  But  afterwards  a 
longer  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  prescription,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces,  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who 
were  present,  and  twenty  years  among  those  who  were 
absent.  Sometimes  a  length  of  time  was  required  beyond 
remembrance.  This  new  method  of  acquiring  property  by 
possession,  was  called  LONG  A  POSSESSIO'NE  CAPIO, 
or  LONG^E  POSSESSIONS  PR^EROGATIVA,  vel 
PR^ESCRIPTIO. 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  -CORONA,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives 
in  war,  who  were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.  See 
p.  33. 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale, 
(Jiastte,  v.  voci  praconis  subjiciebantur,)  when  a  spear  being  set 
up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price  {prcecone  pretium 
proclamante),  the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them 
(addicebat)  to  the  highest  bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  The  per- 
son who  bade,  held  up  his  finger  (digitum  tollebat),  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  54.  digito  licitus  est,  iii.  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things 
which  were  taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence 
hasta  is  put  for  a  public  sale,  and  sub  hast  a  venire,  to  be  pub- 
licly sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction, 
used  to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  (a  prcecone 
pradicari,  v.  conclamari,)  Plaut.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  writ- 
ing, tabula  proscribi,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Proscribebatur, 
sc.  domus  seu  quis  emere,  sen  conducere  vellet,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27. 
JEdes  venules  inscribit  Uteris,  Plaut.  Trim  i.  2.  131.  Hence 
tabula  is  put  for  the  auction  itself,  ib. —  Tabidam  proscribere, 
for  auctionem  constituerc ;  proscribere  domum  v.  fundum,  to 
advertise  for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods  were  thus  ad- 
vertised, were  said  pendere,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and  also  the  goods, 
bona  suspensa ;  because  the  advertisement  (libellus  v.  labella) 
was  affixed  to  a  pillar  (pila  v.  columna)  in  some  public  place, 
Senec.  de  Penef.  iv.  12.  So  tabulas  auctionarias  proferre  y. 
tabidam,  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  Phil.  ii.  29.  ad  tabulam 
adesse,  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro  Quinct.  6.  Thus  also  si& 
iitulum  nostros  misit  avara  lares,  i.  e.  domum,  forced  me  to 
expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid.  Bemed.  Amor.  302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  Sf  con- 
tra Ridl.  i.   3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where 
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auctions  were  made  (ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA),  to  which 
Juvenal  is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money-broker 
(argentarius)  was  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  was 
bidden,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  either  paid  down  the 
price,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic.  pro  Ceecin.  6.  Quinctil.  xi.  2. 
The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred  (auctio  prqferebatur),  Cic.  ad 
Atticum,  xiii.  12. 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendere 
auctionem,  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
general,  when  he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said 
vendere  sectionem,  Cass,  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of 
property  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORI- 
TAS ;  and  if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  malo 
auctore  emere,  to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  right  to 
sell,   Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  22.     Plant.  Cure  iv.  2.  12. 

5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  in 
three  cases ;  in  Jamiliu  herciscundd,  vel  ercto  ciundo,  i.  e.  Juere- 
ditate  dividenda,  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs, 
Cic.  Orat.  i.  58.  Ceecin.  3.  in  communi  dividendo,  in  dividing 
a  joint  stock  among  partners,  Cic.  Ep.  vii.  12.  in  Jinihus 
regwidis,  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic. 
Legg.  i.  21.  when  the  judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of 
the  heirs,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  im- 
mediate property;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in 
settling  bounds,  Cic.  Top.  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things 
were  said  to  be  adjudged  (adjudicari)  to  a  person,  which  he 
obtained  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  what- 
ever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some 
cause,  were  called  MUNERA;  as  from  a  client  or  freed- 
man  to  his  patron,  on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage.  Ter. 
Phorm.  i.  1.  13.  Those  things  which  were  given  without  any 
obligation,  were  called  DONA ;  but  these  words  are  often 
confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became 
very  frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  pre- 
sents to  their  patrons,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters, 
citizens  to  the  emperors  and  magistrates,  friends  and  relations 
to  one  another,  and  that  on  various  occasions ;  particularly  on 
the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STRENJE;  at  the  feasts 
of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APOPHORETA ; 
to  guests,  XENIA;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c.  Plin. 
$■  Martial,  passim. 

Those  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption  (arroga- 
tione)y   or   by   law,   as  a   hgacy.   &c.    were  said  to   be  IN 
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DOMINIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e.  justo  et  legilimo :  Other 
things  were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  proprietors  of 
them  were  called  BONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  optimo  jure 
possidere  dicebantur,  who  were  secure  against  law  suits.  But 
Justinian  abolished  these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing, 
but  not  the  power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was  called 
USUSFRUCTUS,  either  in  one  word;  thus,  Uswnfructum 
omnium  bonorum  suorum  Ccesennice  legat,  ut  frueretur  una  cum 
flio,  Cic.  Cassin.  4. :  or  in  two ;  as,  Usus  enim  ejus  et  fructus 
fundi  testamento  viri  fuerat  Ctesennice,  lb.  7«  and  the  person 
FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USUFRUCTUARIUS. 


G.     THE    RIGHT   OF   TESTAMENT   AND    INHERITANCE. 

NONE  but  Roman  citizens  (sui  juris)  could  make  a  will, 
or  be  witnesses  to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testa- 
ment,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5.  Horn.  32. 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Calata, 
Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage,  was  said 
to  be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while 
he  was  girding  himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence 
of  his  fellow-soldiers  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir 
(nuncupavit),  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  de  Orat.  i.  53.  So  in 
procinctu  car  mina  facta,  written  by  Ovid  at  Tomi,  where  he 
was  in  continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getae, 
Pont.  i.  8.  10. 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  MS  ET  LI  BR  AM, 
or  per  families  emptionem,  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before 
five  witnesses,  a  libripens  and  an  antestatus,  the  testator,  by 
an  imaginary  sale,  disposed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to 
one  who  was  called  FAMILIiE  EMPTOR,  who  was  not 
the  heir,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet.  Ner.  4.  but  only 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  form  (dicis  causa),  that  the  testator 
might  seem  to  have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  life-time.  This 
act  was  called  FAMILY  MANCIPATIO  ;  which  being 
finished  in  due  form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in 
his   hand,  said,  Hmc,  uti  in  his  tabulis  cerisve  scripta 

SUNT,     ITA-.  DO,     ITA   LEGO,     ITA    TESTOR,      ITAQUE    VOS,     Qui- 

rites,  testimonium  PR.EBiTOTE.  Upon  which,  as  was 
usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of 
the  witnesses;  [auricula  tactd  antestabatur,  quod  in  ima  atire 
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memories  locus  erat,  Plin.  xi.  45.)  this  act  was  called  NUN- 
CUPATE TESTAMENTI,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Hence 
nuncupare  hceredem,  for  nominare,  scribere,  or  facere,  Suet.  & 
Plin.  passim.  But  sometimes  this  word  signifies  to  name 
one's  heir  viva  voce,  without  writing;  as  Horace  just  before 
his  death  is  said  to  have  named  Augustus.  For  the  above- 
mentioned  formalities  were  not  always  observed,  especially 
in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned  sufficient  if  one  subscribed 
his  will,  or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce,  before  seven 
witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed 
anciently,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  whence  an  edict  about  that  matter 
is  called  by  Cicero,  Vetus  et  Translaticium,  as  being  usual, 
lb.  44. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  it  was  called  hologrdphum.  Sometimes 
it  was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  26*. 
Thus  the  testament  of  Augustus  was  partly  written  by  him- 
self, and  partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 
Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up 
wills,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.*6.  Suet.  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  ordained 
under  Claudius  or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testa- 
ment (called  by  lawyers  testamentarius),  should  not  mark 
down  any  legacy  for  himself,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  When  a  testa- 
ment was  written  by  another,  the  testator  wrote  below,  that 
he  had  dictated  and  read  it  over  (se  id  dictasse  et  recog- 
novisse).  Testaments  were  usually  written  on  tables  covered 
over  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  person  could  most  easily 
erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  Quinctilian.  x.  3.  31.  Hence 
Cerje  is  put  for  iabulae  ceratcc  or  tabula  tcstamenii,  Juvenal. 
i.  63.  Martial,  iv.  JO.  Prima  cera,  for  prima  pars  tabuhv, 
the  first  part  of  the  will,  Horat.  Sal.  ii.  5.  53.  and  cera 
extrema,  or  ima,  for  the  last  part,  Cic  Verr.  i.  36'.  Suet.  Cccs. 
83.  But  testaments  were  called  Tabulje,  although  written 
on  paper  or  parchment,    Ulpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
usually  by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings 
(sig?iis  corum  obsignaba?Uur),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13,  14.  and 
also  with  the  seals  of  others,  Cic.  Alt.,  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  ult. 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  1.  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread. 
Hence  nee  mea  subjecta  convicta  est  gemma  tabclld  Mendacem 
linis  imposuisse  no/am,  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I  con- 
victed of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the  thread 
on  a  forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  or- 
dained that  the  thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes, 
and  sealed,  Suet.  Ner.   1 ;. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished 
to  alter  or  revise  it  (mutare  vel  recognoscere).     Sometimes  he 
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cancelled  it  altogether ;  sometimes  he  only  erased  (inducehat 
v.  delebat)  one  or  two  names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written 
in  Latin.  A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid.  Ulpian. 
Fragm.  xxv.  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament. 
Thus  Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written 
by  himself,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  Suet.  Tib. 
c.  ult. 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it  [apud 
JEdihium).  Thus  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  entrusted  his 
testament  to  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  wiil,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written 

thus  :       TlTIUS      MIHI     HiERES     ESTO,      Sit    V.     €rU  ;      OX    tllUS, 

Titiom  h^eredem  esse  jubeo,  vel  volo ;  also,  kceredem  facio, 
scribo,  instituo.  If  there  were  several  heirs,  their  different 
portions  were  marked.  If  a  person  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his  fortune,  but 
also  to  bear  his  name  (nomen  suum  ferre),  as  Julius  Caesar 
did  Augustus,  (infamiliam  nomenque  adoptavit,  adscivit,  Suet. 
Assumpsit^  Plin.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  (instituli)  did 
not  chuse  to  accept,  {hcereditatem  adire,  v.  cernere  nollent,)  or 
died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in 
their  room,  called  FLEREDES  SECUNDI;  secundo  loco  y. 
gradu  scripti  v.  substituti,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  1 1.  Horat.  Sat.  if. 
5.  45.  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  (respublicu)  could  neither  inherit  an  estate, 
nor  receive  a  legacy,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  J.  but  this  was  afterwards 
changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  {exhceredare)  his  own  children,  one 
or  all  of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to 
be  his  heirs;  thus,  Titius  filius  meus  exjl&res  esto, 
Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  Hence  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  Codice  scevo  haredes 
vetat  esse  suos.  Sometimes  the  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e. 
causa  exhceredationis)  was  added,  Cic.  fro  Cluent.  48.  Quincti- 
lian.  vii.  4.  20.  decl.  2.  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  called 
INOFFICIOSUM,  and  when  the  children  raised  an  action 
for   rescinding    it,    it   was    said   to    be   done    per    querelam 

INOFFICIOSI. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  {Jidei  commit- 
tebai)  to  a  friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he 
should  give  it  up  [ut  restitueret  v.  redderet)  to  some  person  or 
persons.  Whatever  was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the 
whole  estate,  or  any  one  thing,  as,  a  farm^  &c.  was  called 
FIDEICOMMISSUM,  a  trust;  and  a  person  to  whom  it 
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was  thus  left,  was  called  HiERES  F1DUCIARIUS,  who 
might  either  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  1.  8.  §  4.  D.  de 
acceptil. 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  re- 
quest or  intreaty  {verbis  precativis) ,-  thus,  Rogo,  peto,  volo, 
mando,  fidei  rum  committo,  Ter.  And.  ii.  5.;  and  i»ot  by 
way  of  command  (verbis  imperativis),  as  all  testaments  were, 
and  might  be  written  in  any  language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will  (in  tahdis  secundis),  tutors 
were  appointed  for  one's  children,  and  legacies  (legato)  left 
to  legatees  (legatariis),  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words  : 
Thus,  Tutor  esto,  vel  tutores  sunto  :  tutorem  v.  -es 
do,  Cic.  Ep.  xiii.  61.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  And  to  their  protec- 
tion the  testator  recommended  his  children.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii. 
Eleg.  14. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
have  distinguished  by  the  following  names.  —  1.  Per  VIN- 
DICATIONEM ;  thus,  Do,  lego  ;  also,  Capito,  sumito, 
v.  habeto,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  v.  533.  This  form 
was  so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property,  Cic.  pro 
Murom.  12.  — 2.  Per  DAMNATIONEM:  thus,  H.eres 
MEUS,  damnas  esto  DARE,  &c.  Let  my  heir  be  bound,  &c. 
Qiiinctil.  viii.  9.  9.;  and  so  in  the  plural,  damnas  sunto.  By 
this  form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare  hceredem,  to  bind  his 
heir.  Hence  damnare  aliquem  votis,  Virgil.  iEn.  v.  80.  Civi- 
tas  damnata  voti,  bound  to  perform,  Liv.  v.  25.  But  it  was 
otherwise  expressed  thus,  H&res  meus  dato,  facito  ;  Hjere- 
dem  meum  darejubeo.  —  3.  SINENDI  modo ;  thus,  Hjeres 
meus  sinito,  vel  damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium  Titium 
sumere  illam  rem,  v.  sibi  habere.  —  4.  Per  PRiECEP- 
TIONEM ;  thus,  L.  Titius  illam  rem  prjecipito,  e  me- 
dio,   Vel    E     MEDIA    HiEREDITATE    SUMITO,    SIBIgUE    HABETO, 

vel  Prcecipiat,  &c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  person, 
which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or 
when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  co-heirs 
besides  his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  ix.  2J1. 
Hence  prjecipere,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others ;  and 
PRiECEPTio,  a  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part 
of  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  7-  as  certain 
creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (proto- 
PRAXiA,  i.  e.  privilegium  quo  cateris  creditoribus  praponantur,) 
Id.  x.  109,  110. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called 
CODICILLI.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees  (adjidei- 
commissarios).  It  behoved  them  however  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  testament,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  16. 

After 
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After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,  Horctt. 
Ep.  i.  7*  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it 
{coram  signatoribus),  or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet.  Tib.  23. 
And  if  they  were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was 
taken  in  presence  of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the  authen- 
tic testament  was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  if  the 
copy  were  lost  another  might  be  taken  from  it  (esset  unde  peti 
posset).  Horace  ridicules  a  miser  who  ordered  his  heirs  to 
inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  left,  Sat.  ii.  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament 
of  a  friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect 
to  be  passed  over,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  19.  32.  pro  Sext.  52.  Phil. 
ii.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  66. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir 
should  enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in 
GO  or  100  days  at  most,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  46.  de  Orat.  i.  22. 
Plin.  Ep.  x.  79.  This  act  was  called  H^EREDITATIS 
CRETIO,  {hares  cum  constituit  se  hceredem  esse,  dicitur  cer- 
nere,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  5.)  and  was  performed  before  witnesses 
in  these  words:  Cum  me  Mjevius  h^redem  instituerit, 
eam  h^ereditatem  cerno  ADEogUE.  After  saying  which 
{dictis  cretionis  verbis),  the  heir  was  said  HiEREDiTATEM 
adisse.  But  when  this  formality  (cretionis  solemnitas) 
was  not  required,  one  became  heir  by  acting  as  such  {pro 
hcerede  se  gerendo,  vel  gestione),  although  he  might  also  if 
lie  chOse,  observe  the  solemn  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called 
hceredes  ASCENDENTES;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or 
grandchildren,  DESCENDENTES ;  if  brothers  or  sisters, 
COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will  {intestatus),  his  goods 
devolved  on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children,  failing 
them  to  his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side  {agnatis),  and 
failing  them  to  those  of  the  same  gens  {gentilibus).  At  Nice, 
the  community  claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen  who  died  in- 
testate.    Plin.  Ep.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  uncia.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  hceres  ex 
asse,  heir  to  one's  whole  fortune ;  hares  ex  semisse,  ex  triente, 
dodrante,  &c.  to  the  half,  third,  three  fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  into  parts ;  the  half  SEMUN- 
CIA,  the  third  DUELLA,  or  bince  sextulce,  the  fourth  SICI- 
LICUM,  v.  -as,  the  sixth  SEXTULA,  Cic.  pro  Qzcin.  6. 
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7.   THE    RIGHT   OF   TUTELAGE    OR   WARDSHIP. 

ANY  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as 
guardians  (tutores)  to  his  children,  Liv.  i.  34.  But  if  he  died 
intestate,  this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation 
by  the  father's  side.  Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGI- 
TIMA.  This  law  is  generally  blamed,  as  in  later  times  it 
gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wards  [pvjnlli), 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one, 
then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by  the 
praetor,  and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the 
Atilian  law,  made  A.  U.  443.  But  this  law  was  afterwards 
changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact 
any  private  business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence 
of  their  parents,  husbands,  or  guardians,  Liv.  xxxiv.  2.  Cic. 
Flacc.  34,  35.  and  a  husband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a 
guardian  to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  or  leave  her  the  choice 
of  her  own  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  1 9.  Women,  however, 
seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him  {judicium 
tutelar).     Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  6.     Orat.  i.  36.     Csecin.v3. 

Under  the  Emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  security 
(satisdare)  for  their  proper  conduct  (rem  pupilli  fore  sal- 
vam),  Digest.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
perfidious  guardian  is  recorded,  Suet.  Galb.  9. 


II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

T^HESE  were  Jus  Census,    Militia:,    Tributorum,  Suffragii, 
Honorum,  ct  Sacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  inrolled  in  the 
censor's  books.     This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITIA.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army. 
At  first  none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those 
of  the  lowest  class.  But  in  after  times  this  was  altered ;  and 
under  the  emperors  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  but  also  at  last  from  barbarous  nations, 
Zosim.iv.  30,  31. 

III.  JUS 
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III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly  was 
money  publicly  imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted 
from  each  individual  through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the 
valuation  of  his  estate  (pro  portione  census).  Money  publicly 
exacted  on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  was 
called  VECTIGAL,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But  these 
words  are  not  always  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on 
each  person  (in  capita),  which  took  place  under  the  first  kings, 
Dionys.  iv.  43. ;  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their 
estate  (ex  censu),  Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  19.;  and  a 
third  which  was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in  cases  of 
necessity,  and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule  (temerarium, 
Festus).  It  was  in  many  instances  also  voluntary,  Liv.  xxvi. 
36.,  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the  treasury 
was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349,  when 
the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury 
to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  at 
their  own  expence;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contribute 
annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers, 
Liv.  iv.  59,  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L. 
Paullus  iEmilius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Cic.  Offic.  ii.  22. 
and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch, 
down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds, 
Portoriwn,  Decuma,  and  Script  ura. 

1.  PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods 
imported  and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called 
PORTITORES ;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where 
every  carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the  toll, 
Digest.  Vid.  Cces.  B.  G.  I.  18.  et  III.  1.  The  portoria  were 
remitted  A.  U.  692.  the  year  in  which  Pompey  trumphed  over 
Mithridates,  Dio.SJ.  51.  Cic.  Att.W.  16.,  but  were  afterwards 
imposed  on  foreign  merchandise  by  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

2.  DECUMJE,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  corn,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those 
who  tilled  the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it  Those 
who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and  esteemed 
the  most  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,  as 
agriculture  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  way  of  making 
a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  iii.  8.  The 
ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was  also  called  DECU- 

MANUS, 
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MANUS,  Cic.  Ven:  iii.  6.  But  these  lands  were  all  sold  or 
distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the  land 
of  Capua  the  last,  by  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1 6. 

3.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures 
and  woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their 
cattle  there,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them 
{coram  pecuario  vel  scriptuario),  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.  16. 
and  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast;  Festus  in  Scriptuarius 
Ager,  as  was  likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-lands  {in  agris 
decumanis),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  52.  Plaut.  True.  i.  2.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome 
{locabantur  sub  hasta),  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3.  Those  who  farmed 
them  {redimebant  v.  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLICANI  or 
MANCIPES,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  10.  They  also  gave  securities 
to  the  people  (Prides),  and  had  partners  who  shared  the 
profit  and  loss  with  them  (Socir). 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not 
be  sold  by  private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  public,  Liv.  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  got 
the  sirname  of  Salinator,  Liv.  xxix.  37«  But  this  tax  was  also 
dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called 
VICESIMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave 
who  was  freed,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of 
the  people  assembled  by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
What  was  singular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Liv.  vii. 
16.  The  money  raised  from  this  tax  {aurum  vicesimarium) 
used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of  the  state,  Liv. 
xxvii.  10. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the 
hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold  {centesima,  Tacit,  i. 
78.),  the  twenty- fifth  of  slaves  {vigesima  quinta  mancipiorum), 
and  the  twentieth  of  inheritances  {vigesima  licereditatum),  by 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Dio.  lv.  25.,  a  tax  on  eatables  {pro 
eduliis),  by  Caligula,  Suet.  40.,  and  even  on  urine,  by  Ves- 
pasian, Suet.  23.  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different 
assemblies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices 
in  the  state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies 
{sacerdotia  et  magistrates),  which  at  first  were  conferred  only 

on 
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on  Patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared 
with  the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public 
or  private.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public 
expence:  the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately 
observed  at  home.  The  Vestal\Virgins  preserved  the  public 
hearth  of  the  city;  the  curiones  with  their  curiales  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curiae;  the  priests  of  each  village  kept 
the  fires  of  each  village  (Pagorum).  And  because  upon  the 
public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire,  when  by 
the  decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons,  the  profane  worship 
of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the 
country,  and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in 
tne  villages ;  hence  PAGANS  came  to  be  used  for  Heathens, 
(e0v»xoi,  Gentiles,)  or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians;  as  an- 
ciently among  the  Romans  those  were  called  PAGANI  who 
were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal,  xvi.  32.  Suet.  Galb.  19.  Plin.  Ep. 
vii.  25.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montani,  are  called  Plebes  Urbana  by 
Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  city  tribes,although 
they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains,  pro  Domo,  28. 

Each  ge?is  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself  [genti- 
litia,  Liv.  v.  52.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat 
of  a  war,  Liv.  v.  46".  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his  own 
household-gods,  whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome, 
retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  re- 
tailed the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
unless  by  public  authority.  Thus  iEsculapius  was  publicly 
sent  for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phrygia,  Liv. 
xxix.  11,  12.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites 
of  himself  they  were  publicly  condemned  by  the  senate,  Liv.  iv. 
30.  xxv.  1.  xxxix.  16.  But  under  the  emperors  all  the  super- 
stition of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome ;  as  the  sacred  rites 
of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could 
be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citi- 
zen of  any  other  city,  Cic.  pro  Ccecin.  36.  Nepos  in  vita 
Attici,  3.  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 
Balb.  12.  And  no  one  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city 
against  his  will,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  29,  30.  pro  Ccecin.  33.  If  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one,  either  by  way 
of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction  always 

took 
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took  place.  Thus  when  citizens  were  banished,  they  did  not 
expel  them  by  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
themselves  were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water  (it's  igne 
et  aqua  interdictum  est),  which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  some 
foreign  place.  Augustus  added  to  this  form  of  banishment 
what  was  called  DEPORTATIO,  whereby  the  condemned, 
being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes,  were  conveyed 
to  a  certain  place,  without  leaving  it  to  their  own  choice  to 
go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  without  being 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGA- 
TIO.     Thus  Ovid,   Trist.n.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be 
recovered,  as  it  was  called,  jure  postliminii,  by  the  right  of 
restoration  or  return,  Cic.  Top.  8.  de  Orat.  i.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  free- 
dom of  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became 
a  citizen  of  it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro 
Balb.  12.  This  was  called  postliminium,  with  regard  to  his 
own  country,  and  rejectio  civitaiis  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIMINUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cic.  pro  Mil.S6.Jus  libertatis  im- 
minutum,  Sallust.  Cat.  37.  Hence  Capitis  minor,  sc.  ratione 
vel  respectu,  or  capite  diminutus,  lessened  in  his  state,  or  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  42.  The 
loss  of  liberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of 
one's  family,  was  called  diminutio  capitis  maxima  ,•  banish- 
ment, diminutio  media ;  any  change  of  family,  minima,  Digest, 
ii.  de  capite  minutis. 


JUS  LATH. 
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HE  JUS  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  47.  Cic. 
Att.  xiv.  12.  was  next  to  the  jus  civitatis. 

Latium  anciently  (Latium  Fetus)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the 
Albans,  Rutuli,  and  iEqui.  It  was  afterwards  extended 
{Latium  Novum)  to  the  river  Liris,  and  comprehended  the 
Osci,  Ausones,  and  Volsci,  Plin.  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  of 
Latium  were  called  Latini  socii,  nomen  Latinum,  et  socn 
Latini  nominis,  &c.  Socii  et  Latinum  nomen,  means  the 
Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  civitatis,  and 
superior  to  the  jus  Italkum.  But  the  precise  difference  is  not 
ascertained. 

The 
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The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  edicts  of*  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to 
adopt  some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then 
they  were  called  POPULI  FUNDI,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  If 
any  state  did  not  chase  it,  it  was  said  ei  legi,  v.  de  ea  lege 
fundus  fieri  nolle,  i.e.auctor,  subscriptor  esse,  v.  earn  pro- 
bare  et  recipe  re,  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  in  rolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities,  Liv.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give 
their  votes  about  any  thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they 
were  not  included  in  a  certain  tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to 
know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote,  ibid. ;  and  when  the  con- 
suls chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
leave  the  city,  Cic.  Brut.  26.,  which  however  rarely  happened, 
Cic.  pro  Sextio,  1 5. 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state, 
became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  443. ;  but 
could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made,  Liv. 
viii.  4.  xxiii.  22.,  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
joying honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued  faith- 
ful to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663 ;  which  the  Latins 
had  done.  The  distinction,  however,  betwixt  the  jus  Latii 
and  the  jus  civitatis,  and  the  same  mode  of  acquiring  the  full 
right  of  citizenship,  [per  Latium  in  civitatem  veniendi,)  was 
still  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37-  39.  Strab.  iv.  p.  186. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for 
their  own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  ii. 
30.  iii.  19.;  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  indeed  constituted  the  principal  part  of  its  strength. 
They  sometimes  furnished  two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also 
of  the  infantry,  Liv.  iii.  22.  xxi.  17.  et  alibi  passim.  But  they 
were  not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  with 
more  severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished  with 
stripes,  from  which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Portian 
law,  Sallust.  Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Ro- 
man citizens;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the 
Amphictyones  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Dionys.  iv.  26.)  and  the 
Xatin  holy-days  kept  with  great  solemnity  on  the  Alban  moun- 
tain ;  first  for  one  day,  the  27th  April,  and  afterwards  for 
several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sacrifices, 
Jav.  xxi.  c.  ulL  xx.  1.  Dionys.  iv.  49.  Besides  these,  the 
Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  they  worshipped;  as  Feronia  at  Terracina, 
Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  Liv.  xxxii.  9. 

They 
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They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Feren- 

tina,  Liv.  i.  50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been 

employed  for  political  as  well  as   religious  purposes.     From 

this  convention  all  those  were  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the 

jus  Latii. 


JUS  ITALICUM. 
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the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas, 
to  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was 
called  Italy.  The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  different  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  differ- 
ent conditions.  In  many  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state 
with  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
and  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Praetor.  They  were  taxed 
(censi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states, 
for  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder 
condition  by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.U.  550 ;  espe- 
cially the  Brutii,  Picentini,  and  Lucani,  who  were  no  longer 
treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers,  but  public- 
slaves,  A.  Gell.  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 
But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marsic 
war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
joying honours  by  the  Julian  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged 
these  privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party  ; 
but  this  was  of  short"  continuance,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  30.  Au- 
gustus made  various  changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the 
Italians  to  be  taken  at  home,  and  sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of 
the  comitia,  Suet.  Aug.  46.  He  also  granted  them  an  ex- 
emption from  furnishing  soldiers.  Herodian.  ii.  11. 

The  distinction  of  the  jus  Latii  and  Italicum,  however,  still 
continued,  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  out  of  Italy,  Plin.  iii.  3,  4.  In  consequence  of  which, 
farms  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICQ, 
as  well  as  those  in  Italy,  and  were  called  PRiEDIA  CEN- 
SUI  CENSENDO,  {quod  incensum  referri  poterant,  utpote  res 
mancipi,  qua  venire  emique  poterant  jure  civili,)  Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  32.,  and  said  to  be  in  corpore  census,  i.  e.  to  constitute 
part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in 
the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  53. 
Dio.  38.  1. 

PROVINCES. 
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T^HOSE  countries  were  called  Provinces,  which  the  Ro- 
man  people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any 
other  way  under  their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by 
magistrates  sent  from  Rome,  {quod  eas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vtcit, 
Festus.)  The  senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the 
reduction  of  any  country,  consulted  what  laws  they  thought 
proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and  sent  com- 
monly ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence  the  general, 
who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle  every  thing,  Liv. 
xlv.  17,  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pro- 
vince. Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten 
ambassadors,  determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by 
him  before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  herald, 
Liv.  xlv.  29.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  13.  Hence,  In  for  mid  am  socio- 
rum  refcrri,  to  be  enrolled  among,  Liv.  xliv.  1 6.  Urbem  for- 
midcc  sui  juris  facere,  to  hold  in  dependence  or  subjection, 
xxxviii.  9.  In  antiqui  formulam  juris  restitui,  to  be  brought 
into  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxii.  33.  So 
xxiv.  26. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different  according 
to  their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people;  as  they  had  either 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and 
to  ch use  their  own  magistrates;  others  were  not.  Some  also 
were  deprived  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor  (PRiE- 
SES),  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  7.  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and 
to  administer  justice ;  together  with  a  quaestor,  to  take  care 
of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of 
what  was  received  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  pro- 
vinces were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  The  Romans 
imposed  on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which 
was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of 
their  grounds;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city, 
or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic, 
which  was  called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  6.  v.  5. 
The  former,  i.  e.  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were 
called  STIPENDIARII,  or  Tributarii,  as  Gallia  comata, 
Suet.  Jul.  15.     The  latter,  VECTIGALES  ;  who  are  thought 
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to   have  been  In  a  better  condition  than  the  former.     But 
these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the 
stipendiary  states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of 
the  vectigales  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes, 
of  the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures  (scriptura),  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported  {portorium).  Sometimes  instead  of 
the  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  Some- 
times in  cases  of  necessity  an  additional  tenth  part  was  ex- 
acted above  what  was  due;  but  then  money  was  paid  for  it 
to  the  husbandmen,  Cic.  Verr.m.  31.;  whence  it  Avas  called 
frumentum  emptum,  also  decumanwn,  or  imperatum,  Liv.  xxxvi.  2. 
xxxvii.  2.  50.  xlii.  31. 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  2.,  men- 
tions thi  :e  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials;  the  re- 
gular or  usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence, 
and  an  extraordinary  exaction  or  demand  :  (Omne  genus  pensi- 
tationis  in  hoc  capite  positum  est,  canonis,  quod  deberetur  ; 
oblationis,  quod  opus  esset ;  et  indictionis,  quod  imperaretur.) 
In  which  sense  Indictio  is  used  by  Pliny,  Paneg.  29. 

Under  the  Emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon 
frumentaiuus,  in  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each 
province  ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received 
was  laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  whence  it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the 
care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  soldiers. 

Under  the  Emperors  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the 
public  pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flocks,  Vopisc. 
in  Prob,  15.  And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Si- 
cily, Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72. ;  in  Asia,  Cic.  Agrar.W.  29.;  in  Britain, 
Tacit.  Fit.  Agric.  31.;  they  also  paid  a  tax  for  journeys,  Suet. 
Vitell.  14.,  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  High  Priest  or  of  the  Emperor.  But  this  tax  was 
abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in 
Spain,  Liv.  xxxiv.  21.;  on  marble  in  Africa;  on  various  mines 
in  Macedonia,  Illyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia;  and 
also  on  salt  pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 


MUNICIPIA,  COLONLE,  ET  PRyEFECTURJE. 

Tk/f  UNICIPIA  were  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the  right 
of  Roman  citizens.     Of  these  there  were  different  kinds. 

Some 
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Some  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such 
as  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others 
enjoyed  the  right  of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion,  (MUNE- 
RA  militaria  CAPERE  poterant,)  but  had  not  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which, 
were  called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES;  nor  were  they  ob- 
liged to  receive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it:  {nisi 
fundi  fieri  vellcnt.)  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confe- 
derate states  {civitates feeder atce))  rather  than  become  Roman 
citizens ;  as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cic.  pro 
Balbo,  S. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy, 
but  afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
Pliny  mentions  eight  in  Bcetica,  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain, 
Hist.  Nat.  iii.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens 
were  sent  to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by 
three  commissioners,  (per  triumvir os  colonice  deducendce  agro- 
que  dividundo,  Liv.  viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more. 
Twenty  were  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the 
Julian  law,  Diu.  xxxviii.  1.  The  people  determined  in  what 
manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new 
colony  marched  to  their  destined  place  in  form  of  an  army, 
with  colours  flying  {sub  vexillo).  The  lands  were  marked 
round  with  a  plough,  and  his  own  portion  assigned  to  every 
one,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  425..  v.  755.  Alt  which  was  done  after 
taking  the  auspices,  and  offering  sacrifices,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  42. 

When  a  city  was  to  Joe  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a 
Gabinian  garb,  (Gabino  cinctu  Qrnatus,  v.  Gabino  cultu  in- 
cinctus,  Liv.  v.  46.  i.e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the 
lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought 
round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  breast ;  so  that  it  girded 
him,  and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer,)  yoking  a  cow 
and  a  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of  brass, 
marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the 
city ;  and  these  two  animals  with  other  victims  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  followed,  and  turned 
inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough.  Where  they  wanted  a 
gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough  and  left  a  space.  Hence 
PORTA,  a  gate,  (a  portando  aratrum.)  And  towns  are  said 
to  have  been  called  URBES  from  being  surrounded  by  the 
plough,  (ab  orbe,  vel  ab  urvo,  i.  e.  buri,  sive  aratri  curvatura, 
Varro  tteXat.  Ling.  iv.  2.  Festus.)  The  form  of  founding 
cities  among  the  Greeks,  is  described  by  Pausanias,  v.  27. 
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who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Arcadia, 
viii.  38. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also 
drawn  along  (inducebatur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  1 6.  Hence,  Et  seges  est,  ubi  Troja  fuit,  Ovid.  Her.  i. 
1.  53.  We  read  in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown 
on  the  ground  where  cities  had  stood,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Mic. 
iii.  12. 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
sacred,  but  not  the  gates,  Plut.  Quest.  26.  The  gates,  how- 
ever, were  reckoned  inviolable  (sancta). 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POMGER1UM, 
(i.  e.  locus  circa  murum,  vel  post  murum  intus  et  extra,)  and  was 
likewise  held  sacred,  Liv.  i.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the 
open  space  without  the  walls,  Flor.  i.  9.  When  the  city 
was  enlarged,  the  pomcerium  also  was  extended,  (hi  consecrati 
Jines  proferebantur,    Liv.  ibid.) 

These  ceremonies  used  in  building  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had 
been  planted  before,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40. ;  but  supplies  might  be 
sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first 
settlement,  (diem  natalem  colonia  religiose  colebant,)  Cic.  ad 
Attic,  iv.  1.  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of 
Latins,  and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their 
rights  were  different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called 
Roman  citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor's 
books  at  Rome,  Id.  xxix.  37.  But  most  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing 
offices  at  Rome,  from  Dio,  xliii.  39.  50.  The  rights  of  Latin 
colonies  were  more  limited  ;  so  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave 
their  names  to  a  Latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of  rank. 
Cic.  pro  Ccecin.  33.  pro  Domo,  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were 
in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in 
their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated 
by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies 
whole  legions  were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes, 
and  centurions ;  but  this  custom  afterwards  fell  into  disuse, 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  ^2.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  other 
colonies  were  called  C1VILES,  PLEBEIiE,  or  TOGAT^, 
because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards 
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named,   PAGANI,  or  Privati,  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers. 
See  p.  61. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had 
almost  the  same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  ma- 
gistrates were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators 
DECURIONES;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the  colony 
was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a  senator.  The 
fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decurio,  under  the  emperors, 
was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BULE  (/SouAtj,  consilium),  Plin.  Ep. 
X.  85.  its  members,  BULEUTiE,  Id.  115.;  the  place  where 
it  met  at  Syracuse,  Buleuterium,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  21.  ;  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  ECCLESIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  some 
cities,  those  who  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  their  censors, 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission,  [honorarium  decuriona- 
Ms,)  Id.  1 14.  and  that  even  although  chosen  contrary  to  their 
own  inclinations,  Ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they  were  subjected  to 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to 
those  at  Rome,  Id.  83.  115.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or 
people,  was  called,  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  52,  53.  It  was  there 
customary,  upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnizing 
his  marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedi- 
cating any  public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  senate,  together 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of  the  company 
a  dole  (sportula)  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This,  as  having  the 
appearance  of  an  ambitious  largess  (diamone),  was  disapproved 
of  by  Trajan,  Plin.  Ep.  x.   117,  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  their 
interests  at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

PREFECTURES  were  towns  to  which  praefects  were 
annually  sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly 
by  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  praetor,  Festus.  Towns 
were  reduced  to  this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the 
Romans;  as  Calatia,  Liv.  i.  38.  Dionys.  iii.  50.  Capua, 
Liv.  xxvi.  16.  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the 
form  of  provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on  the 
edicts  of  their  praefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman 
senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at 
pleasure.  Some  Prtefecturts  however  possessed  greater  privi- 
leges than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
and    justice  administered,    were    called    FORA ;    as   Forum 
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Aukelium,  Cic.  Cat.  i.  9.  Forum  Appii,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  10. 
Forum  Comelii^  Jidii,  Livii,  &c. 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered, 
were  called  CON  CI  LI  AULA,  Liv.  xl.  37. 

All  other  cities  which  were  neither  Municipia,  Colonics,  nor 
Prcefectura,  were  called  Confederate  States  (CIVITATES 
FCEDERATiE).  These  were  quite  free,  unless  that  they 
owed  the  Romans  certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such 
was  Capua  before  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also 
Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Praeneste. 


FOREIGNERS- 


A1 


LL  those  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  foreigners  (PEREGRINI),  wherever 
they  lived,  whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after 
Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freeborn  men 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  after  granted 
it  also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  disuse; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into 
Romans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  empire  itself 
was  called  ROMANIA,  which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace, 
as  being  the  last  province  which  was  retained  by  the  Romans, 
almost  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
A.  D.  145.-. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was 
very  disagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were 
also  subject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were 
expelled  from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates. 
Thus  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus, 
A.  U.  688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  ordering 
foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  11.  Brut.  8.  So 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  But  afterwards  an  immense  num- 
ber of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Juv.  Sat. 
iii.  58.  Seneca,  ad  Helv.  c.  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  common  people  consisted  of  them  ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to 
be  mundi  face  repleta,  Lucan.  vii.  405. 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress, 
Suet.  Claud.  25. ,  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or 
of  making  a  will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were 
either  reduced  into  the  treasury,  as  having  no  heir  (quasi 
bona  vacaktia),  or  if  he  had  attached  himself  (se  applicuisset) 
to  any  person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his 
effects  JURE  APPLICATIONIS,  as  it  was  called,  Cic.  de 
Or  at.  i.  39. 

But 
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But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  removed, 
and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours 
in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 


THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  N  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote 

about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITIA,   (a  coeundo  vel 

comewndo.)     When  a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled,  it 

was  called  CONCILIUM,  A.  Cell.  xv.  27.     But  these  words 

were  not  always  distinguished,  Liv.  vi.  20. 

In  the  Comitia,  every  tiling  which  came  Under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws 
passed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also 
tried  in  the  Comitia,  Polyb.  vi.  12. 

The  Comitia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate, 
who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing,  which  came 
before  them  ;  and  he  was  then  said,  habere  comitia.  When 
he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was  said  agere  cum 
populo,  Gell.  xiii.  14.  As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia ;  the  Curiata,  instituted 
by  Romulus ;  the  Centuriata,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  the 
sixth  king  of  Rome ;  and  the  Tributa,  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the 'people  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
lanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held 
without  taking  the  auspices  [nisi  auspicatb),  nor  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  but  the  Tributa  might,  Dionys.  ix. 
41.  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  called 
DIES  COMITIALES,  (i.e.  quibiis  cum  populo  agere  licebat,) 
Liv.  iii.  11.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  rising  nor  after  the  setting;  of  the  sun,  Dio.  xxxix. 
Jin. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins ;  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding 
trials,  sometimes  also  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  in  the 
capitol. 

THE  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

¥N  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided 
into  thirty  curies,  (ita  dicta  quod  Us  rerum  publicarum  cura 
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commissa  sit,  Fost.  velpotiusa  xugm,  sc.  exx.Xr}<rix,  conventuspopidi 
apud  Gracos  ad  jubendum  vel  vetandum  quod  e  republica  censerct 
esse.)  And  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  sixteen,  deter- 
mined, was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  first  there 
were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiata,  and  therefore  every 
thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and 
afterwards  by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates, 
that  is,  they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought 
before  the  people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the 
forum,  called  the  COMITIUM,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribu- 
nal (suggestum)  stood,  whence  the  orators  used  to  harangue 
the  people.  It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  because 
it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the 
Annates,  Liv.  viii.  14.,  and  also  Templum,  because  consecrated 
by  the  augurs,  Ibid.  &  35.,  which  was  its  usual  name  before 
the  Antiates  were  subdued,  Liv.  ii.  56.  The  Comitium  was 
first  covered  the  year  that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  Liv. 
xxvii.  38.  Afterwards  it  was  adorned  with  pillars,  statues, 
and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some 
curia,  or  parish.  The  curia  which  voted  first,  was  called 
PRINCIPIUM,  Liv.ix.  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  Tribute, 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that  only 
for  passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio 
Maximus,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.,  and  of  the  Flamines,  A.  Gell.  xv.  2T. 
Each  curia  seems  to  have  chosen  its  own  curio ;  called  also 
magister  curia,  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  2,  3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curia  was  called 
LEX  CURIATA.     Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (impeijium)  was 
conferred  on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs  (rem  milita- 
rem  attiugere),  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic. 
Phil.  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. ;  but  only  had  a  civil  power  (PO- 
TESTAS),  or  the  right  of  administering  justice.  Hence  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  militarem  continere,  Liv.  v.  52., 
and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice  (bis  sententiam  ferre,  v. 
binis  comitiis  judicare),  concerning  their  magistrates,  Cic.  de 
Lege  Agr.  ii.  11.  But  in  after-times  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty 
lictors  or  Serjeants  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curia,  and 
attend  on  them  at  the  Comitia,  Cic.  ibid.  (Populi  suffragiis, 
ad  speciem  atque  ad  usurpationem  vetustatis,  per  triginta  lictores 
auspiciorum  causa  adumbratis,  cap.  12.) 

2.  The 
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2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillus  from  banishment, 
Liv.  v.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  arrogatio,  (see  p.  47.)  was 
made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  because  no  one  could  change  his 
state  or  sacra  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
pro  Dom.  15,  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  65.  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia. 
And  because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  (calata,  i.e. 
convocata,)  by  a  lictor  twice  a-year  for  this  purpose;  hence 
they  were  also  called  COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is 
likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  because 
they  were  assembled  by  a  Cortiwen,  who  was  also  called 
Classicus,  [quod  classes  comitiis  ad  comitatum  vocabat^)  A.  Gell. 
xv.  27-   Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  Was 
also  made  here :  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or 
legatee  that  he  must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed 
the  inheritance,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance 
without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus  hcereditas  sine  sacris., 
Captiv.  iv.  1.  [cum  aliquid  obvenerit  sine  aliqua  incommode: 
appendice,  Festus.) 


THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

rT^HE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Centuriata,  called  also 
majora,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  people, 
divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes ; 
and  what  a  majority  of  centuries  decreed,  (quod  plures  centuries 
jitssisscnt,)  was  considered  as  finally  determined,  (pro  rato 
habebatur.)  These  Comitia  were  held  according  to  the  Census 
instituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a 
valuation  of  their  fortunes  (<zstimatio>  a7roT*jxjj<n$). 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an 
estimate  of  their  fortunes,  (bona  suajurati  censerent,  i.e.  essti- 
movent,)  and  publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him,  (apud  se 
prqfiterentur ;)  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  own 
age  and  that  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of  their 
slaves  and  freed  men  :  That  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods 
should  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for 
slaves,  as  persons  who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of 
liberty,  (qui  sibi  libertatem  abjudicassent,  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  34.) 
He  likewise  appointed  a  festival,  called  PAGANALIA,   to 

be 
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be  held  every  year  in  each  pagus,  or  village,  to  their  tutelary 
gods,  at  which  time  the  peasants  should  every  one  pay  into 
the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of 
money ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another, 
and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  Dionys.  iv.  51. 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a 
certain  number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries,  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every 
where  at  Rome;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of 
fingers  on  both  hands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  123,  fyc.  The  in- 
fantry  and  cavalry,  the  curies  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this 
manner;  and  so  even  the  land:  hence  centenarius  ager, 
Ovid.  ibid.  &  Festus.  At  first  a  century  contained  a  hun- 
dred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of  men  in 
the  centuries  of  the  different  classes  was  without  doubt  very 
different. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lands  and 
effects  were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass; 
or  10,000  drachma  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  comput- 
ing; which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  3221.  18s.  4d. 
of  our  money ;  but  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to 
contain  24  asses,  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to 
7,7501. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or 
companies  of  foot,  forty  of  young  men  (juniorum),  that  is, 
from  seventeen  to  forty-six  years  of  age,  Cic.  de  Sen.  17. 
A.  Gell.  x.  28.  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  (ut  foris 
bella  gererent),  and  fort}'  of  old  men  (seniorum),  who  should 
guard  the  city  (ad  urbis  custodiam  ut  preestb  essent).  To  these 
were  added  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites,  who  fought  on 
horseback  ;  in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  young 
men,  and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least 
75,000  asses.  To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers 
{fabrum),  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of 
war.     These  Livy  joins  to  the  first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but 
of  their  servants  or  dependants ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  likewise  every  kind  of  trade  was  esteemed  dishonour- 
able among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries  ,•  their 
estate  was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries ;  their 
estate  was  25,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  cen- 
turies of  trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The 
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The  fifth  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries ;  their  estate 
was  1 1,000  asses,  but  according  to  Dionysius,  1 2,500.  Among 
these,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  and 
corneters,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three 
centuries,  whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to 
the  fourth  class. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no 
estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
class.  The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of 
any  of  the  other  classes,  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one 
century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by 
supposing  that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the 
thirty  centuries  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct 
centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in 
the  army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

Bv  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the 
richest  citizens  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  although 
least  in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the 
rest  put  together ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace 
and  war  [munia  pads  et  belli)  in  proportion,  Liv.  i.  42.  For 
as  the  votes  at  the  Comitia,  so  likewise  the  quota  of  soldiers 
and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eight,  or, 
according  to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished 
more  men  and  money  to  the  public  service,  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  state  besides.  But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influence 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  centuries.  For  the  Equites 
and  the  centuries  of  this  class  were  called  first  to  give  their 
votes,  and  if  they  were  unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined ; 
but  if  not,  then  the  centuries  of  the  next  class  were  called, 
and  so  on,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  had  voted  the  same 
thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  happened  that  they  came  to  the 
lowest,  Liv.  i.  43.    Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  after-times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  the  cen- 
turies in  the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2, 
pro  Plane.  20.  In  consequence  of  which  it  is  probable, 
that  the  number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  suf- 
ficiently ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  of  the  city  358,  Liv.  v.  18. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASSICI,  all  the 

rest 
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rest  were  said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Gett.  vii.  13. 
Hence  classici  auctorcs,  for  the  most  approved  authors,  Id. 
xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were 
called  CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head  ;  and  those  who 
had  below  a  certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell.xvi.  10. 
whence  sermo  proletarius  for  vilis,  low,  Plaut.  Milit.  Glor.  iii. 
1.  157.  This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class;  whence 
sometimes  only  five  classes  are  mentioned,  Liv.  iii.  30.  So 
Qidntce  classis  vjdentur,  of  the  lowest,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  [census  habitus,  v.  actus 
est)  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  first  by  the  kings,  then 
by  the  consuls,  but  after  the  year  310,  by  the  censors,  who 
were  magistrates  created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not 
find  however  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  certain  in- 
tervals of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether,  Cic. 
pro  Arch.  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying 
sacrifice  (sacrijicium  lustrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow, 
a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole 
assembly,  and  then  slain ;  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be 
purified  (lustrari).  Hence  also  lustrare  signifies  to  go  round, 
to  survey,  Virg.  Eccl.  x.  55.  .ZEn.  viii.  231.  x.  224.  and  cir~ 
cumfcrre,  to  purify,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.,  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 
229.  This  sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or 
SOLITAURILIA,  and  he  who  performed  it  was  said 
CONDERE  LUSTRUM.  It  was  called  lustrum  a  luendo, 
i.  e.  solvendo,  because  at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by 
the  farmers-general  to  the  censors,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  2.  And 
because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  hence 
LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years ;  espe- 
cially by  the  poets,  Herat.  Od.  ii.  4.  24.  iv.  1.  6.,  by  whom  it 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olympiad,  which  was 
only  four  years,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  5.  Martial,  iv.  45.  It  is 
a! so  used  for  any  period  of  time,  Plin.  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  the  forum,  but  after  the 
year  of  the  city  320,  in  the  villa  publica,  which  was  a  place 
in  the  Campus  Marlins,  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public 
uses ;  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv. 
xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Be  Rustica,  iii.  2.  Lucan.  ii.  196.  The 
purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made  {lustrum,  conditum  est)  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  Liv.  i.  44.  Dionys.  iv.  22.  The  census 
was  sometimes  held  without  the  lustrum  being  performed, 
Liv.  iii.  22. 


1.    THE 
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1.    THE   CAUSES  OF  ASSEMBLING  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA. 

THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating 
magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  praetors,  cen- 
sors, and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liv.  xxvi.  IS.,  also  the 
decemviri,  military  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely  the  rex 
sacrorum.  Almost  all  laws  were  passed  in  them  which  were 
proposed  by  the  greater  magistrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial 
was  held  there,  namely  for  high  treason,  or  any  crime  against 
the  state,  which  was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUEL- 
LIONIS ;  as  when  any  one  aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  was 
called  crimen  regni,  Liv.  vi.  20.,  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as  an 
enemy,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  5. 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia,  Liv.  xxxi,  6',  7. 
xlii.  30.      » 


2.  THE  MAGISTRATES  WHO  PRESIDED  AT  THE  COMITIA  CEN- 
TURIATA ;  THE  PLACE  WHERE  THEY  WERE  HELD  ;  THE 
MANNER  OF  SUMMONING  THEM;  AND  THE  PERSONS  WHO 
HAD  A  RIGHT   TO  VOTE  AT  THEM. 

THE  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  i.  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  and  dictator,  and  in- 
terrex  :  But  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating 
magistrates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries,  but  this 
assembly  was  not  properly  called  comitia,  as  it  was  not  to 
vote  about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia 
if  the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission, 
Liv.  xxvii.  5.;  but  they  might  in  their  absence,  Id.  xliii.  16. 
xlv.  21.,  especially  the  prcetor  urbanus  ,•  and,  as  in  the  instance 
last  quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
also  for  creating  the  praetors ;  (for  the  praetors  could  not  hold 
the  comitia  for  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  9.) 
and  for  creating  the  censors,  Liv.  vii.  22.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 

The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold  these 
comitia,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  (sorte  vel  consensu ; 
sortiebantur  vel  comparabant),  Liv.  passim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
praefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  i.  6'0.,  who  was 
also  interrex,  Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are 

thought 
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thought  to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximus.     But  this 
is  not  quite  certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence, 
that,  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magis- 
trates who  were  elected,  Liv.  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.   ix.  7- 

When,  from  contention  between  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians, or  between  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  comitia  for  electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due 
time,  and  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Patricians  met 
and  named  [sine  sicffragio  popidi  auspicatb  prodebatit)  an  inter- 
rex  out  of  their  own  number,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14.  and  Ascon, 
in  Cic,  who  commanded  only  for  five  days,  Liv.  ix.  34.;  and 
in  the  same  manner  different  persons  were  always  created 
every  five  days,  till  consuls  were  elected,  who  entered  imme- 
diately on  their  office.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held 
by  the  first  interrex :  Sometimes  by  the  second,  Liv.  ix.  f. 
x,.  11.;  sometimes  by  the  third,  Id.  v.  31.;  and  sometimes  not 
till  the  eleventh,  Id.  vii.  21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a 
dictator  was  sometimes  created  to  hold  the  comitia,  Id.  vii.  22. 
viii.  23.   ix.  j.  xxv.  2. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  because  anciently  the  people- 
went  armed  in  martial  order  (sub  signis)  to  hold  these  assem- 
blies ;  and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in 
the  city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  Grfl.  xv.  27.  But  in  latter  times  a 
body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  an 
imperial  standard  was  erected  (vexillum  positum  erat),  the 
taking  down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  27,  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  (edict  v.  indict)  at  least 
seventeen  days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might 
have  time  to  weigh  with  themselves  what  they  should  deter- 
mine at  the  comitia.  This  space  of  time  was  called  TRI- 
NUNDINUM,  or  TRINUM  NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tres 
mmdtnce,  three  market-days,  because  the  people  from  the 
country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their 
commodities,  Liv.  iii.  35.  (Nundinte  a  Romanis  nono  quoque 
die  celebratcB ,-  intermcdiis  septem  diebus  occupabantur  run, 
Dionys.  ii.  28.  vii.  58. ;  reliquis  septem  rura  colebant,  Varro  de 
Re  Rust,  praef.  11.)  But  the  comitia  were  not  held  on  the 
market-days  (nundinis),  because  they  were  ranked  among  the 
ferice  or  holy  days,  on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with 
the  people,  JMacrob.  i.  1 6-  (ne  plebs  rustica  avocaretur,  lest  they 
should  be  called  off  from  their  ordinary  business  of  buying 
and  selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3.  This  however  was  not  always 
observed,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14. 
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But  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes 
summoned  against  the  first  lawful  day  (in  priinum  comitialem 
diem),  Li  v.  xxiv.  7- 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  who 
had  the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at 
Rome  or  in  the  country. 


3.    CANDIDATES. 

THOSE  who  sought  preferments  were  called  CANDI- 
DATE from  a  white  robe  (a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which 
was  rendered  shining  (candens  vel  Candida)  by  the  art  of  the 
fuller;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown  naturally 
white  (toga  alba).  This,  however,  was  anciently  forbidden  by 
law,  [lie  cui  album,  i.  e.  cretam,  in  vestimentum  addere,  pctitionis 
causa  liceret,)  Li  v.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either 
that  they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily 
shew  the  scars  they  had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore-part  of 
their  body  (adverso  corpore),  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  can- 
didate who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  with- 
in the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summoned, 
Sail.  Cat.  18.  Cic.  Fain.  xvi.  12.,  and  whose  name  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  magistrates ;  for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any 
one  they  pleased,  (nomen  accipere,  vel  ratienem  ejus  habere^), 
but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause,  Liv.  v.  iii.  1 5.  xxiv. 
7,  8.  Vol.  Max.  iii.  8.  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  opposition  of  the 
consuls,  however,  might  be  over-ruled  by  the  Senate,  Liv. 
iii.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art,  Cic.  Attic,  i.  1. ;  by  going  round  their  houses  (ambiendo), 
by  shaking  hands  with  those  they  met  (prensendo),  by  address- 
ing them  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  naming  them,  &c.  on 
which  account  they  commonly  had  along  with  them  a  mo- 
nitor or  NOMENCLATOR,"  who  whispered  in  their  ears, 
every  body's  name,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6".  50,  &c.  Hence  Cicero 
xcalis  candidates  natio  efficiosissima,  in  Pis.  23.  On  the  market- 
days  they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground  (in  colle 
consistere),  whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
16.  When  they  went  down  to  the  Campus  Martins,  at  certain 
times,  they  were  attended  by  their  friends  and  dependants, 
who  were  called  DEDUCTORES,  Cic.  de  pet.  cons.  9.  They 
had  likewise  persons  to  divide  money  among  the  people,  (DI- 
VISORES,  Cic.  Att.  i.  17.  Suet,  Aug.  3.)    For  this,  although 
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forbidden  by  law,  was  often  done  openly,  and  once  against 
Coesar,  even  with  the  approbation  of  Cato,  Suet.  Jul.  19. 
There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their 
votes,  called  INTERPRETER  and  others  in  whose  hands 
the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES, 
Cic.  Act.  in  Verr.  i.  8.  12.  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed 
combinations  (coitiones)  to  disappoint  (ut  dejicerent)  the  other 
competitors,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  18.  Liv.  iii.  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  refragari, 
and  those  who  favoured  him,  suffragari  vel  sujfragatorcs  esse : 
hence  suffragatio,  their  interest,  Liv.  x.  13.  Those  who  got 
one  to  be  elected  were  said,  ei  prceturam  gratia,  campestri  ca- 
jjere,  Liv.  vii.  1.,  or  eum  trahere :  thus  Pervicit  Appius,  ut 
Jejecto  Fabio,  fratrem  traheret,  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  Those  who 
hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said,  a  consulate 
repellere,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10. 


4.    THE  MANNER    OF    PROPOSING    A    LAW,     AND    OF    NAMING    A 

DAY  FOR  ONE'S  TRIAL. 

WHEN  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
the  magistrate  who  was  to  propose   it  (laturus  v.   rogatums), 
having  consulted  with  his  friends   and   other  prudent  men, 
whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agree- 
able to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at  home : 
and  then  having  communicated  it  to  the  senate,  by  their  au- 
thority (ex  Senatus  consulto),  he  promulgated  it,  that  is,  he 
pasted  it  up  in  public,  (publice  v.  in  publico  proponcbat ;  pro- 
mulgabat,  quasi  provulgabat,    Festus,)  for  three  market-days, 
that  so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and 
considering  it,  Cic.  Verr.  5.  69.     In  the  mean  time  he  himself 
(legislator  vel  inventor  legis,  Liv.  ii.   56.)  and  some  eloquent 
friend,  who  was  called  AUCTOR  legis,  or  SUASOR,  every 
market-day,  read  it  over  (recitabat),   and  recommended  it  to 
the  people  (suadebat),  while  others  who  disapproved  it,  spoke 
against  it  (dissuadebant).     But  in  ancient  times  all  these  for- 
malities were  not  observed ;  thus  we  find  a  law  passed,  the 
vlay  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  spoke  against  it,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
(cum  dies  perduellionis  dicta  est,  cum  actio  perduellionis  intende- 
batur,  Cic.  vel  cum  aliquis  capitis  v.  -te  anquireretur,  Liv.)  it 
behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  oi 
time,  (promulgatur  rogatio  de  mea  pernicic,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  20.) 
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and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  (proditd  die,  qua, 
judicium  futumm  sit,  Cic.)  In  the  mean  time  the  person  ac- 
cused (REUS),  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside  every  kind  of 
ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  (promittebat),  and  in 
this  mean  garb  (sordidaius),  went  round  and  solicited  the 
favour  of  the  people  {homines  prensabat).  His  nearest  rela- 
tions and  friends  also  did  the  same,  Liv.  passim.  This  kind 
of  trial  was  generally  capital,  Liv.  vi.  20.,  but  not  always  so, 
Id.  xliii.  16'.     Cic.  pro  Dom.  32.     See  Lex  Portia. 


5.    THE  MANNER  OF  TAKING  THE  AUSPICES. 

ON  the  day  of  the  comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them 
{qui  its  prcefuturus  erat),  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs  {au- 
gure  adhibito),  pitched  a  tent  {tabernaadum  cepit)  without  the 
city  to  observe  the  omens  {ad  auspicia  caplanda,  vel  ad  auspi- 
candum).  These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIA- 
RUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16'.  Hence  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  is  said  to  be  consularibus  auspiciis  consecratus,  Cic.  in  Cat. 
iv.  1.,  and  the  comitia  themselves  were  called  AUSPICATA, 
Liv.  xxvi.  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same 
with  tcmplum  or  arx,  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their 
observations  [ad  maugurandum^  Liv.  i.  6.  s.  7.  18.),  had  not 
been  taken  in  due  form  (parum  recti  captum  essct),  whatever 
was  done  at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect  {pro  irrito 
habebatur),  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  usual  declaration  of  the 
augurs  [augurum  solennis  pronuncidtio) ;    Vitio  tabernacu- 

LUM    CAPTUM  ;     VITIO     MAG1STRATUS     CREATOS    Vel     VITIOSOS  ; 
VITIO      LEGEM      LATAM  ;      VITIO      DIEM      DICTAM,     CtC     Sf    LilK 

passim.  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans  about 
this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon 
recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been  any  informality  in 
taking  the  auspices  [vitium  obvenisse,  Cic.  in  auspicio  vitium 
fuisse,  Liv.),  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
{iitpote  vitiosi  v.  vitio  crcati,  as  having  been  in-egularly  chosen,) 
even  several  months  after  they  had  entered  upon  it,  Liv.  ibid. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  said  to  be  salvis  auspiciis  creati,  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  33. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him  {in  auspi- 
cium  adhibebat,)  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspicio  esse 
volo.     The  augur  replied,  Audivi,   Cic.  Divin.  ii.  34. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 
Comitia  Ccnturiata.     The  one  was,   observing  the  appearances 
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of  the  heavens  (servare  de  ccelo  vel  caelum),  as  lightning, 
thunder,  &c.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was 
the  inspection  of  birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by 
flight,  were  called  PR^EPETES;  by  singing,  OSCINES; 
hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occinuerit,  Liv.  vi.  41.  x.  40.  When 
the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said,  addicere  vel 
admittere  ;  when  unfavourable,  abdicere,  non  addicere, 
vel  refragari. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was .  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they 
came  too  slowly  out  of  the  cage  (ex  caved),  or  would  not 
feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Liv.  vi.  41.;  but  if  they  fed  greedily, 
so  that  something  fell  from  their  mouth,  and  struck  the 
ground  (terram  paviret,  i.  e.  feriret),  it  was  hence  called 
TRIPUDIUM  SOLISTIMUM,  (quasi  terripavium  vel  ter- 
ripudiwn,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  34.  Festus  in  Puis.)  Liv.  x.  40.  Plin. 
x.  21.  s.  24.,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen  (auspicium 
egregium  vel  optimum),  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcep- 
tionable (omni  vitio  carere),  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  the  comitia  from  being  held,  he  said  Silentium 
esse  vjdetur,  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  34.;  but  if  not,  he  said  ALIO 
DIE,  Cic,  de  Legg.  ii,  12.,  on  which  account  the  comitia  could 
not  be  held  that  day.  Thus,  Papirio  legem  Jerenti  triste  omen 
diem  diffidit,  i.  e.  Rem  in  diem  posterum  rejicere  coegit,  Liv.  ix. 
38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO, 
or  obnuntiatio.  Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nun- 
tiationem  solum  habemus  ;  et  Consules  et  reliqui 
magi  stratus  etiam  spectionem,  v.  inspectionem,  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  32. ;  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus  (in 
voce  SPECTIO),  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they 
should  be  reconciled.  It  is  supposed  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ferent reading  in  both  passages,  Vid.  Abram.  in  Cic.  fy  Scaliger. 
in  Fest. 

Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  ii 
he  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being 
passed.  If  such  magistrate  therefore  declared,  Se  de  coslo 
sekvasse,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he 
was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  (augur  auguri,  consul  consuli  ob- 
nuntiavisti,  al.  nuntidsti,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.)  which  he  did  by 
saying,  ALIO  DIE  :  whereupon  by  the  Lex  JElia  et  Fnsia, 
the  comitia  were  broken  off  (dirimebantur),  and  deferred  to 
another  day.  Hence  obnuntiare  concilio  aut  comitiis,  to  pre- 
vent, to  adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he 
had  seen  what  he  did  not  see  (si  auspicia  ementitus  esset),  be- 
cause 
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cause  he  was  thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious 
obligation,  which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his 
own,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33.  Hence  in  the  edict  whereby  the  comitia 
were  summoned,  this  formula  was  commonly  used,  Ne  ouis 
minor  magistrates  de  cGELo  servasse  velit:  which  prohi- 
bition Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended  to  all  the 
magistrates,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 

The  comitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they 
were  holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy, 
which  was  hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS;  or  if  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  interceded  by  the  solemn  word 
VETO,  Liv.  vi.  35.,  or  any  magistrate  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  presided  interposed,  by  wasting  the  day  in  speak- 
ing, or  by  appointing  holy  days,  &c.  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  G.  5 
and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Janiculum, 
as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the  praetor,  Dio.  lib. 
xxxvii.  27. 

The  comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising ;  but 
so,  that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  wei'e  already 
created,  was  not  rendered  invalid  (ut  jam  creati  non  vitiosi 
redderentur),  Liv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.,  unless  when 
the  comitia,  were  for  creating  censors. 


6.  the  manner  of  holding  the  comitia  centuriata. 

WHEN  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia,  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  ma- 
gistrate who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a  tri- 
bunal (pro  tribunali),  Liv.  xxxix.  32.,  used  to  utter  a  set  form 
of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.,  the 
augur  repeating  over  the  words  before  him  (a?igure  verba  prce- 
eunte,  Cic.)  Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about  what 
was  to  be  done  at  the  comitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates were  read  over.  But  anciently  the  people  might 
diuse  whom  they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  al- 
though they  had  not  declared  themselves  candidates,  Liv. 
passim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while 
a  secretary  dictated  it  to  him  (subjiciente  scribd),  and  dif- 
ferent persons  were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv. 
xL  21.  A  similar  form  was  observed  at  trials,  because  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  people  about  the  punishment  of  any 
one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law.  Hence  irrogare  pce- 
nam,  vel  mulctam,  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people  (vm- 
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nium  rcgaiionum),  was  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUI  RI- 
TES, and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked 
(consult  vel  rogari),  and  the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them, 
Cic.  8g  Liv.  passim.  Hence  jubere  legem  vel  rogationem,  also 
Decernere,  to  pass  it,  Sail.  Jug.  40.;  velare,  to  reject  it; 
rogare  magistrates,  to  create  or  elect,  Sail.  Jug.  29.  Rogarc 
quasitores,  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,  ib.  40.  So  justa 
ct  vetita  populi  in  jubendis  v.  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic.  de  Legg. 
li.  4.  Quibus.  sc.  Silano  et  Muraenae,  consulates,  me  rogante. 
i.e.  praesidente,  dates  est,  Id.  pro  Mur.  1.  Then  the  ma- 
gistrate said,  Sr  vobis  videtur,  discedite,  quirites;  or 
Ite  in  suffragium,  bene  juvantibus  Dns,  ET  QV1E  PA- 
tren  censuerunt,  vos  jubete,  Liv.  xxxi.  7«  Whereupon 
the  people,  who,  as  usual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated 
every  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn. 
Balbo.  Hence  the  magistrate  was  said  mittere  populum  in 
suffragium,  ;  and  the  people,  inire  vel  ire  in  suffragium,  Cic.  & 
Liv.  passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes 
according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius;  first  the 
Equites,  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c.  but 
afterwards  it  was  determined  by  lot  (SORTITIO  Jiebat),  in 
what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this  was  first  done  is 
uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a 
box  (in  sitellam  ;  sitella  defertur,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  38.  Sitella 
allot  a  est,  id  sortirentur,  Liv.  xxv,  3.),  and  then  the  box  beinc 
shaken,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally  (sortibus  cequatis), 
the  century  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and 
hence  was  called  PRiEROGATIVA,  Liv.  v.  18.  Those 
centuries  which  followed  next,  were  called  PRIMO  VO- 
CATiE,  Liv.  x.  15.  22.  The  rest  JURE  VOCAT7E. 
Liv.  xxvii.  6*.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called  jure 
vocatde,  except  the  prcerogativa.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the 
greatest  importance,  (ut  nemo  unqnam  prior  earn  tulerit,  quin 
renunciatus  sit,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin.  ii.  40.  Mur.  18.) 
Liv.  xxvi.  22.  Hence  prjerogativa  is  put  for  a  sign  or 
pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future ; 
Supplicatio  est  prcerogativa  triumphi,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  5.  So 
Act.  Verr.  9.  Plin.  vii.  16.  xxxvii.  9.  s.  46.,  for  a  prece- 
dent or  example,  Liv.  iii.  51.,  a  choice,  Id.  xxi.  3.,  or  favour. 
Id.  xxviii.  9.,  and  among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclu- 
sive privilege. 

When    tribes    are   mentioned    in    the  Comitia  Centunatu. 
Liv.  x.  13.  it  is  supposed,  that,  after  the  centuries  were  in- 
cluded in   the  tribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots;  and  that  the 
tribe  which    first  came    out  was  called    PRCEROGATIVA 
TKIBUS:  and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  lots 

which 
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which  should  be  the  pteetogativa  centuria.  Others  think  that 
in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  promis- 
cuously the  one  for  the  otheiv  But  Cicero  calls  centuriay 
pars  trihh ;  and  that  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Coinitia 
Tribufa,  pro  Plane.  20. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
and  in  creating  magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this 
form,  Consules,  $r.  nomino  vel  dico,  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  9.  ;  in 
passing  laws,  Uti  rogas,  volo  vel  jubeo,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  10. 
The  will  or  command  of  the  people  was  expressed  by  velle, 
and  that  of  the  senate  by  censere,  Sail.  Jug.  21.  hence  leges 
magi  sir  atusque  rogare,  to  make,  Liv.  i.   17- 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the 
prerogative  century,  declined  accepting,  Liv.  v.  18.  xxvi.  22. 
or  the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice,  and 
made  a  speech  to  make  them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  cen- 
tury was  recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anew,  [in  suffra- 
Jium  revocata  :  thus,  Redite  in  suffragium,  Liv.  ibid.)  and 
the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  way  with  it,  [auctoritatem  prce- 
rogativce  secutce  sunt  ,•  eosdem  consules  ccterce  cenhiricc  sine  varia- 
tione  ulla  dixermit),  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  9.  In  the  same  manner  after 
a  bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centuries,  on  a  subse- 
quent day  (alteris  comitiis),  we  find  it  unanimously  enacted ; 
as  about  declaring  war  on    Philip,    Ab    hac    oratione    in 

SUFFRAGIUM    MISSI,    UT    ROGARAT,    BELLUM    JUSSERUNT,     IAv,. 

xxxi.  S. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty 
in  voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws,  which  were  called 
LEGES  T  A  BELLAMY,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot ; 
first  in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U. 
£  1 4.  Cic.  de  Amic.  1 2.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.,  two  years  after,  at  all 
trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cic.  Brut.  25.  2J. ; 
in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  G22.,  and 
lastly,  by  the  Ccelian  law,  A.  U.  630. ;  also  in  trials  for 
treason,  which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  iii.  16".  The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  nobility,  Ibid.  $•  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved 
from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them  into 
an  inclosure  (SEPTUM  vel  OVILE),  which  was  a  place 
surrounded  with  boards  (locus  tabulatis  inclusus),  and  near  the 
tribunal  of  the  consul.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intra  vo- 
catte,  sc.  in  ovile,  Liv.  x.  3  5.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to 
it  raised  from  the  ground,  called  PONS  or  PQNTICULUS, 
by  which  each  century  went  up  one  after  another,  Suet.  Jul. 
80.  Hence  old  men  at  sixty  (SEXAGENARII)  were  said, 
de  ponte  dejici;  and  were  called  DEPONTANI,  because 
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after  that  age  they  were  exempted  from  public  business, 
Varro  §  Festus  ,•  to  which  Cicero  alludes.  Rose.  Am.  35.  But 
a  very  different  cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro 
and  Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septa,  or  Ovilia, 
as  there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually 
speaks  of  them  in  the  plural;  thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit 
angustos,  de  Leg,  iii.  1 7.  Operas  Clodiance  pontes  occupdrunU 
Attic,  i.  14.  Ceepio  cum  bonis  viris  impetumfacit,  pontes  dejicit, 
ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  Cum  Clodius  in  septa  irruisset,  pro  Mil.  15. 
So  miser ce  maculavit  ovilia  Rnma>,  Lucan.  Pharsal.  ii.  197- 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own 
ovile,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eccl.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem  con- 
sistent with  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons,  each  citizen  received  from 
certain  officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distributores,  bal- 
lots {tabulae  vel  tabellce),  on  which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be 
created,  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the 
whole  names,  but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  43. ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were 
candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being  given  in  than 
were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  home. 
Suet.  Jul.  SO. ;  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom 
happened.  The  same  thing  took  place,  also,  under  the  Em- 
perors, when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in 
a  trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets  ; 
on  the  one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  sc.  volo 
veljubeo,  I  am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTI- 
QUO,  i.  e.  Antiqua  probo,  nihil  novi  stahii  volo,  I  like  the  old 
way,  I  am  against  the  law.    Hence  antiquare  legem,  to  reject  it. 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
chest  {in  cistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovile,  which  was  point- 
ed out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the 
ballots,  and  anciently  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given 
viva  voce,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17-  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then 
certain  persons,  called  CUSTODES,  who  observed  that  no 
fraud  should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and  voting  (in  so?- 
titione  et  siiffragiis),  took  out  {educebant)  the  ballots,  and 
counted  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was 
called  Dirimere  siiffragia,  or  Dihemftio  zvjfragiorum,  Lucan. 
v.  393.;  whence  omne  punctum  ferre,  for  omnibus  siiffragus 
renunciari,  to  gain  every  vote;  and  what  pleased  the  majo- 
rity, was  declared  by  a  herald  to  be  the  vote  of  that  century. 
The  person  who  told  to  the  consul  the  vote  of  his  century 
[qui  centuriam  suam  rogavit,  et  ejus  suffraghm  retulit;    vel 

Consulcs 
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Consules  a  centurid  sud  creatos  renunciavit,  retulit)  was  called 
ROGATOR,  Cic.  ib.  $  de  Orat.  ii.  64.  Thus  all  the  centu- 
ries were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  majority  of  centuries 
agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they  judged  was  held  to 
be  ratified. 

The  Diribitores,  Rogatores,  and  Custodes,  were  commonly 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or 
fevourers  of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  of- 
fices voluntarily,  Cic.  in  Pis.  15.  post  red.  in  Sen.  11.  Augus- 
tus is  supposed  to  have  selected  900  of  the  equestrian  order 
to  be  Custodes  or  Rogatores  (ad  custodiendas  cistas  siiffragiorum), 
Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7- 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not 
declared,  but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where 
the  century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have 
acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called 
by  the  magistrate  who  presided  :  and  after  a  solemn  prayer,  and 
taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  (renunciatus  est)  by 
a  herald,  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  1 .  pro  Murcen.  1 .  in  Bull.  ii.  2. 
Veil.  ii.  92.  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and 
dependants  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic.  pro 
Leg.  Manil.  1. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images 
of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said  ferre 
centuriam,  and  non  ferre  vel  perdere,  to  lose  it ;  so  ferre  repul- 
sam,  to  be  rejected ;  but  ferre  suffragium  vel  tabellam,  to  vote ; 
thus,  Meis  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacitcE  libertatis,  sed 
vocem  vivam  tulistis,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  said 
fieri,  creari,  declarari,  nominari,  did,  renunciari,  designari,  ro- 
gari,  &c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to 
denote  the  fullness  of  their  right :  Ut  qui  optima  lege  fue- 
kint;  optimo  jure;  eo  jure,  quo  qui  optimo,  Fcstus  in 
Optima  lex.  Cic.  in  Rull.  i.  11.  Phil.xi.  12.  Liv.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  centuries 
which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  rogationem 
accipere,  Liv.  ii.  57.  hi.  15.  63.  c}  alibi  passim ;  those  who 
voted  against  it,  Antiquare,  vetare,  v.  non  accipere.  Lex 
rogatur,  dumfertur  ,•  aerogatur,  dum  tollitur :  derogatur 
legi,  v.  de  lege,  cum  per  novam  legem  aliquid  veteri  legi  detrahi- 
tur :  subrogatur,  cwn  aliquid  adjicitur ;  obrogatur,  cum 
nova  lege  infrmatur,  Ulpian  and  Festus.  Vbi  dues  contrarian 
leges  sunt,  semper  antiqucc  obrogat  nova,  the  new  law  invalidates 
the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

g  4  Two 
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Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws:  1„  S/ 

OUID  JUS  NON    FUIT  ROGARI,    UT    EJUS    HAC  LEGE  NIHIL  ESSEX 

rogatum:  2.  Si  quid  contra  alias  leges  ejus  legik  ergo 

LATUM  ESSET,  UT  EI,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGAS^SET,  IMPUNE  ESSET, 

Cic.  Aft.  iii.  23.,  which  clause  (caput)  Cicero  calls  TRANS- 
LATITIUM,  in  the  law  of  Clodius  against  himself,  because 
it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws,  ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  ouis  per  satu- 
ram  ABROGATO ;  i.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  conjunctim  multis  de  rebus 
una  rogatione  populus  consulebatur,  Festus.  Hence  Exquirere 
sententias  per  saturam,  i.  e.  passim,  sine  certo  or  dine,  by  the 
gross  or  lump,  Sal.  Jug.  29.  In  man}'  laws  this  sanction  was 
added,  Qui  aliter  vel  secus  faxit  v.  fecerit,  sacer  esto  ; 
i.  e.  ut  caput  ejus,  cum  bonis  veljamilid,  alicui  deorum  consecra- 
refur  v.  sacrum  esset :  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  trans- 
gressor with  impunity,  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass,  and  car- 
ried to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in 
a  place  where  it  might  be  easily  read  (unde  de  piano,  i.  e.  from 
the  ground,  legi  posset).  Hence  In  capitolio  legum  cera  lique- 
facta,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Nee  verba  minacia  Jixo  cere  legebantur, 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  Fixit  leges  pretio  at  que  refixit,  made  and  un- 
made,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  622.  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  3.  Fain.  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began 
to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  magistrates,  or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  office 
on  the  ides  of  March,  and  were  created  in  January  or  February, 
Liv.  passim.  The  praetors  were  always  elected  after  the  con- 
suls, sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Liv.  x.  22.,  or  the  day  after, 
or  at  the  distance  of  several  days,  Id.  From  the  time  of  their 
election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called 
DESIGNATI. 

The  comitia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held  on 
any  legal  day. 


COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

"|N  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into  tribes, 
A  according  to  their  regions  or  wards  (ex  regionibus  et  locis), 
A.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number  three  (a  nurnero  tervario),  or  from  paying  tribute  (a 

1 3  tributo), 
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tribute),  Liv.  i.  43.,  or,  as  others  think,  from  rgm-uj,  tertiapars 
trihus  apud  Athenien&es,   JEolice  rgnrirvc,  wide  tribus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES  or  Ramnes*, 
TATIENSES  or  Titienses,  and  LUCERES.  The  first  tribe 
was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who 
occupied  the  Palatine  hill;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and 
included  the  Sabines  who  possessed  the  Capitoline  hill;  and 
the  third  from  one  Lucumo  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove 
(a  luco)  which  Romulus  turned  into  a  sanctuary  (asylum  retulit. 
Virg.  iEn.  viii.  342.)  and  included  all  foreigners  except  the 
Sabines.  Each  of  these  tribes  at  first  had  its  own  tribune  or 
commander  (Tribunus  vel  prcefectus),  Dionys.  iv.  14.,  and  its 
own  augur,  Liv.  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining 
the  same  names;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramnenses  primi  and 
Rammnses  sccundi,  or  posteriores,  &c.  Liv.  i.  36. 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest 
in  number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement, 
and  distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their 
extraction,  but  from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PA- 
LATINA,  SUBURRANA,  COLLINA,  and  ESQUILINA, 
,the  inhabitants  of  which  constituted  as  manv  tribes,  and  had 
their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  inhabited.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  remove  from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the 
tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionys.  iv.  14.  On  which 
account  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account 
where  everv  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c.  These 
were  called  city  tribes  (TRIBUS  URBANE),  and  their 
number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fifteen  parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen,)  which 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTICS),  Dionys. 
iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty-one,  Liv.  ii.  21.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  directly 
takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to 
the  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionysius  sayir, 
that  Servius  instituted  31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  in  the  trial' of 
Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions  2 1  as  having  voted,  vii.  64.,  the 
number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account 
of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv.  vi.  5. 
vii.;  15..  viii.  17.  ix.  20.  x.  9.  Epit.  xix.,  to  thirty-five,  Liv. 
xxiii.  13.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.i.  5.,  which  number  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  -Liv.  i.  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of 

the 
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the  city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added, 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance ;  for  they  were  all  soon  dis- 
tributed among  the  thirty-live  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country ;  but  after- 
wards this  was  altered;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts 
not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  state  (non  urbis,  sed  civi- 
iatis).  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city  tribes  wished  to  be 
ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.  This  was  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans  for  a  country  life,  and 
from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  institute  new  tribes, 
and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into  whatever 
tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  habi- 
tation. But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed.  In  the 
year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner  sort  of  people  from 
all  the  tribes  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed  by  App. 
Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four  city  tribes,  Liv.  ix. 
46.  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those  whose  fortunes  were 
below  a  certain  valuation,  called  PROLETARII ;  and  those 
who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE  CENSI,  Gell.  xvi.  10. 
From  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  began 
to  be  esteemed  less  honourable  than  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes; 
and  some  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  thought  more  honour- 
able than  others,  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25.  Plin.  xvii.  3.  Hence 
when  the  censors  judged  it  proper  to  degrade  a  citizen,  they 
removed  him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe 
(tribu  movebant);  and  whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery, 
upon  trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe 
of  the  person  condemned,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as, 
Tribus  Aniensis,  Arniensis,  Cluvia,  Crustumina,  Falerina,  Le- 
monia,  Mcecia,  Pomptina,  Quirina,  Romilia,  Scaplia,  &c.  or 
from  some  noble  family ;  as,  Aimilia,  Claudia,  Cluentia,  Cor- 
nelia, Fabia,  Horatia,  Julia,  Minucia,  Papiria,  Sergia,  Teren*- 
Una,  Veturia,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of 
a  person,  as  a  sirname ;  thus,  L.  Albius  Sex.  F.  Quirina,  Cic. 
Quint.  6.  M.  Oppius,  M.  F.  Terentina,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Att. 
iv.  16. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263.,  at  the 
trial  of  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more  fre- 
quently assembled  after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law 
was  passed,  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to 
elect  certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

14  At 
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At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  inferior  city 
magistrates,  as  the  iEdiles,  both  curule  and  plebeian,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  quaestors,  &c.  All  the  provincial 
magistrates,  as  the  proconsuls,  propraetors,  &c.  also  commis- 
sioners for  settling  colonies,  &c,  The  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
after  the  year  650,  the  other  pontifices,  augures,  feciales,  &a 
by  the  Domitian  law,  Suet.  Ner.  2.  For  before  that,  the 
inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective  colleges 
(a  collegiis  suis  cooptabaniur).  But  at  the  election  of  the  pon- 
tifex maximus,  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only 
seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of 
them,  namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBISCITA, 
( gwa?  plebs  suo  suffragio  sine  patribus  jussit,  plebeio  magistratu 
rogante,  Festus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but 
after  the  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Plebiscita  were  made  about  various  things;  as  about  making 
peace,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.,  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senatej, 
Liv.  iii.  63.,  about  bestowing  command  on  generals  on  the 
day  of  their  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.,  about  absolving  from  the 
laws,  which  in  later  times  the  senate  assumed  as  its  prerogative, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  ad  Cornel.,  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa ;  these 
were  held  only  at  the  Centuriata ;  but  about  imposing  a  fine, 
Liv.  iv.  41.  And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did 
not  appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  suf- 
ficient to  decree  banishment  against  him  {id  eijustum  ewilium 
esse  scivit  plebs),  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xxv.  4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  who  had  the 
full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or 
not.  For  every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had 
a  right  to  vote,  Liv.  xlv.  J  5.  Some  had  two  tribes ;  one  in 
which  they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right  of  adoption, 
as  Augustus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes,  Suet.  Aug.  40., 
or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one  of  bribery,  (legis  de  ambitu 
prcemio),  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of 
equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended 
them.  On  which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Liv.  ii.  56.  60.  But 
about  this  writers  are  not  agreed. 

The  comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles,  were 
held  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  64. ; 
but  for  creating  curule  aediles  and  other  inferior  magistrates, 
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by  the  consul,   dictator,    or   military   tribunes :    for  electing" 
priests,  by  the  consul  only,  Cic.  ad  Brut,  5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were 
held  by  the  consuls,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
When  the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  sum- 
moned the  whole  Roman  people;  but  the  tribunes  summoned 
only  the  plebeians,  Gell.  xv.  J  7.  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  comitia  popzdi,  and  sometimes  concilium,  plebis  :  In  the 
one  the  phrase  was  populus  jussit,  in  the  other  plcbs  scivit. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Cic.  Att.'u  1.  iv.  3.  Ep.  Earn. 
vii.  30. ;  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials  commonly  in  the 
forum;  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  lav.  xxxiii.  10.,  and  some- 
times in  the  circus  Flaminius,  Liv.  xxvii.  21.,  anciently  called 
prata  Flaminia,  or  circus  Appollinaris,  Id.  iii.  63.,  where  also 
Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Decemviri,  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe 
marked  out  with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building  in  Caesar's 
iiame,  marble  inclosures  (septa  marmorea),  for  holding  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  }6.,  which  work  was  prevented 
by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  wars;  but  it  was  afterwards  executed  by 
Agrippa,  Dio.  liii.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  comitia,  only  it 
was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning  (si  tonuisset  aid  Jidgurdsset),  they  could 
not  be  held  that  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the 
beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  fulgente,  cum  populo  agi 
nefas  esse,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  8.  Comitiorum  solum  tritium  estjuhnen. 
Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comitia  Tribida  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year 
598,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and 
for  laws  and  trials,  on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He 
shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people ;  so 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice 
he  solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and 
he  nominated  (edebat)  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets,  dis- 
persed through  the  several  tribes  to  this  effect,  Cesar  Dicta- 
tor 
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TOR    ILLI   TRIBUI.       CoMMENDO    VOBIS    ILLUM,    ET    ILLUM,    UT 
VESTRO  SUFFRAGIO  SUAM  DIGNITATEM  TENEANT,  Suet.  CcCS.  41. 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Caesar's  death,  Suet.  Aug.  40.'  Dio.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of 
election,  Juvenal,  x.  77«»  ^nd  assuming  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls  to  himself,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  6'7«,  he  pretended  to  re- 
fer the  choice  of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  senate,  but  in 
fact  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Dio.  Cas.  lviii.  20.  Caligula  attempted  to 
restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without  any  per- 
manent effect,  Suet.  Calig.  16*.  The  comitia,  however,  were 
.still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates,  whether 
nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connections,  and 
were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  people  with  the  usual 
solemnities,  Plin.  Paneg.  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Em- 
perors, seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  Suet.  Ca?s.  40.  76. 
SO.  Aug.  40.  56.  Ner.  43.  Fit.  11.  Vesp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit. 
Ann.'u  15.  Hist.  i.  77->  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknow- 
ledges, particularly  with  respect  to  the  consuls,  Annul,  i.  81. 
Sometimes,  especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same  free- 
dom of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised 
to  ensure  success  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  6.  9. 
viii.  23.  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses  of  candi- 
dates by  a  law  against  bribery  {ambitus  lege) ;  anil  by  ordaining, 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who  had 
not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised 
the  value  of  estates  in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of 
creating  magistrates  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  ap- 
pointed them  by  open  votes  {apertis  suffragiis),  but  the  noise 
and  disorder  which  this  sometimes  occasioned,  made  the 
senate,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  adopt  the  method  of  ballot- 
ing {ad  tacita  suff'ragia  decurrerc),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.,  which  also 
was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences,  which  Pliny 
says  the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy,  Id.  iv.  25.  Augustus 
followed  the  mode  of  Julius  Caesar  at  the  Comitia^  Dio.  liii. 
21.,  although  Maecenas,  whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed, 
advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether  from  the  people, 
Dio.  Iii.  30.  As  often  as  he  attended  at  the  election  of  ma- 
gistrates, he  went  round  the  tribes,  with  the  candidates 
whom  he  recommended  {cum  suis  candidalis),  and  solicited  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  himself  gave  his 
vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizen  (ut  wins  e  populo), 
Suet.  Aug.  56. 
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ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
DIFFERENT  MAGISTRATES  AT  DIFFERENT 
TIMES. 

JJOME  was  at  first  governed  by  kings ;  but  Tarquin,  the 
'  7th  king,  being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244, 
the  regal  government  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magis- 
trates were  annually  created  in  place  of  a  king,  called  CON- 
SULS. In  dangerous  conjunctures,  a  DICTATOR  was 
created  with  absolute  authority:  and  when  there  was  a 
vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to 
elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Liv.  iii.  33.,  or  according  to 
others,  302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI) 
were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  {ad  leges  scribendas). 
But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years;  and  the  consular 
government  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patri- 
cians, and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity ; 
after  great  contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310. 
that  instead  of  consuls,  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be 
annually  created,  three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from 
the  plebeians,  who  were  called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES, 
{Tribuni  militum  consulari potestate),  Dionys.  xi.  60.  There 
were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen;  sometimes 
only  three,  Liv.  iv.  6.  16'.  25.  42.,  sometimes  four,  ib.  31. 
35.  44.,  and  sometimes  even  eight,  Id.  v.  1.  Nor  was  one 
half  always  chosen  from  the  patricians  and  another  half  from 
the  plebeians.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  all  patri- 
cians, Id.  iv.  25.  44.  56,  &c,  seldom  the  contrary,  Liv.  v. 
12,  13.  IS.  vi.  30.  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  some- 
times consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes, 
as  the  influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior, 
or  the  public  exigencies  required ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians 
prevailed,  A.  U.  387,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  their  order,  and  afterwards  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebeians ;  which  however  was  rarely  the  case,  but 
the  contrary.  From  this  time  the  supreme  power  remained 
m  the  hands  of  the  consuls  till  the  usurpation  of  Sylla, 
A.  U.  672,  who  having  vanquished  the  party  of  Marius, 
assumed  to  himself  absolute  authority,  under  the  title  of 
Dictator,  an  office  which  had  been  disused  above  1 20  years. 
But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  less  than 
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-three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  again  restored,  and 
continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeated  Pompey  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created 
perpetual  dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
A.  U.  706.  After  this  the  consular  authority  was  never 
again  completely  restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of 
March,  A.  U.  710,  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the  other 
conspirators;  but  M.  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in  Caesar's 
room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls 
of  the  following  year,  being  slain  at  Mutina,  Octavius,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  shared 
between  them  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised 
absolute  power  under  the  title  of  TRIUMVIRI  reipublicce 
const ituendae. 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus, 
commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate,  which  was  formed  by 
the  contrivance  of  Caesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and 
Afranius,  A.  U.  693.,  Veil  Pat.  ii.  44.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.,  is 
justly  reckoned  the  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of 
all  the  calamities  attending  it.  For  the  Romans,  by  submitting 
to  their  usurped  authority,  shewed  that  they  were  prepared 
for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which  can 
preserve  liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general  corruption  of 
morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  encroachments 
of  power.  Julius  Caesar  would  never  have'attempted  what  he 
effected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character  of  the  Roman 
people  to  be  favourable  to  his  designs. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  A.  U.  712.,  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived 
Lepidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in 
a  sea-fight  at  Actium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
empire,  A.  U.  7^3.,  and  ruled  it  for  many  years  under  the 
title  of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR  (Princeps  vel  Imperator). 
The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished;  and 
although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  civil  monarchy, 
the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  despotism, 
equally  fatal  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince  and 
people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  stated  magistrates,  Liv.  iv.  4. ;  but  as  they, 
being  engaged  almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly 
attend  to  civil  affairs,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed 
at  different  times,  praetors,  censors,  aediles,  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  &c.  ib.  Under  the  emperors  various  new  magis- 
trates were  instituted. 

OF 
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OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 


A 


MAGISTRATE  is  a  person  invested  with  public  autho- 
rity, (Magistratus  est,  qui  prcesit,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  1, 
Dicitur  magistrates  a  magistro.  Magister  autem  est,  qui  plus 
aliis  potest,  Festus.) 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the 
same  discrimination  betwixt  public  employments  that  we 
have.  The  same  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city, 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  propose  laws,  and 
-execute  them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an 
army,  Liv.  x.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  The  civil  authority  of  a 
magistrate  was  called  magistratus  or  potestas,  his  judicative 
power  jurisdictio,  and  his  military  command  imperium.  An- 
ciently all  magistrates  who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were 
called  PRiETORES ;  (vel  quod  cateros  prairent,  vel  quod  aliis 
prceessent,  A  scon,  in  Cic.) 

MAQISTRATUS  either  signifies  a  magistrate-,  as,  Magis- 
trates jussit :  or  a  magistracy  ;  as,  Titio  magistratus  dates  est, 
Festus.  So  POTESTAS;  as,  Habere  potestatem,  gerere 
poteslates,  esse  in  v.  cum  potestate,  to  bear  an  office ;  Gabiorum 
esse  potestas,  to  be  magistrate  of  Gabii,  Juvenal,  x.  9&.  Juris- 
dictionem  tantiim  in  urbe  delegari  magistratibus  solitam,  etiav.i 
per  provincias,  Potestatibus  demandavit,  Suet.  Claud.  24. 
Magistratus  was  properly  a  civil  magistrate  or  magistracy 
in  the  city ;  and  Potestas  in  the  provinces,  (Magistrates,  vet 
iis,  qui  in  potestate  aliqud  sit,  utputd  proconsul,  vel prcetcn,  vel 
alii,  qui  provincias  regunt,  Ulpian.)  But  this  distinction  is 
not  always  observed,  Sallust.  Jug.  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said  esse  in 
v.  cum  imperio,  injusto  v.  sammo  imperio.  (Cum  imperio  esse 
dicitur,  cui  nominatim  est  a  populo  mandatum  imperium,  Festus.) 
Thus,  Abstinentiam  neque  in  imperiis,  neque  in  magistratibus 
pra?stitit,  i.  e.  neque  cum  exercitui  prceesset  Sf  jus  belli  gerendi 
haberet,  neque  cum  munera  civilia  in  urbe  gcreret,  Suet.  Caes.  54. 
Nemine  cum  imperio  (military  command)  aut  magistrate  (civil 
authority),  tendente  qubquam,  quiu  Wiodum  diverteret,  Id.  Tib. 
12.  So  magistrates  4"  impcria  cape  re,  to  enjoy  offices  civil 
and  military,  Id.  Cces.  75.  But  we  find  Esse  in  imperio, 
simply  for  Esse  consulem,  Liv.  iv.  7. ;  and  all  those  magistrates 
were  said  Habere  imperium,  who  held  great  authority  and 
power,  (qui  et  coercere  aliqurm  posscnt,  et  jubere  in  carcerem 
duci,  Paull.  1.  2.  ffi  de  in  jus  vocando,)  as  the  dictators,  consuls, 
and    praetors.       Hence    they    v,'crc    said    to   do   any  thing 
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pro  imperio,  Liv.  ii.  56.,  to  which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm.  i. 
4.  19.;  whereas  the  inferior  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors,  were  said  esse  sine 
imperio,  and  to  act  only  pro  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26. 
Sometimes  potestas  and  imperium  are  joined ;  thus,  Togatus 
in  republicd  cum  potestate  imperioque  versatus  est,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7. 


DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

HPHE  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided  ;  into  ordi« 
nary  and  extraordinary,    greater    and    less,    curvle   and 
not  curule  ,•    also  patrician  and  plebeian,    city  and  provincial 
magistrates. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  ORDINARII  were  those  who 
were  created  at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  re- 
public;  the  EXTRAORDINARII  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those  who  had 
what  were  called  the  greater  auspices,  (quce  minoribus  magis 
rata  essent,  Gell.  xiii.  15.)  The  magistratus  major  es  ordinarii 
were  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  :  The  extraor  dinar  ii  were  the  dictator, 
the  master  of  the  horse  (magister  equitum),  the  interrex,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors : 
EXTRAORDINARII,  the  prcefectus  annonce,  duumviri  na- 
vales    &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those  who  had 
the  right  of  using  the  sella  curidis  or  chair  of  state,  namely, 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  curule  aediles. 
All  the  rest,  who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CU- 
RULES. (Curules  magistratus  appellati  sunt,  quia  curru 
vehebantur,  Festus  :  In  quo  curru  sella  curidis  erat,  supra  quam 
consider ent,  Gell.  iii.  18.)  The  sella  curidis  was  anciently 
made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  Horace 
calls  it,  curule  ebur,  Ep.  i.  6.  53.  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in 
their  tribunal  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were 
chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also 
from  the  plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone,  (quern  et  ipsum 
pdtricium  esse,  et  a  patriciis  prodi  necesse  erat,  Cic.  pro  Domo, 
14.)  The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  aediles  and  tribunes  of 
the  commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  offices,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  1 7.  A  law  was  first  made  for 
this  purpose  (LEX  ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius,  (or  L.  Julius), 
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a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got 
the  sirname  of  annales,  Liv.  xl.  43.,  although  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.  Id. 
xxv.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is 
not  fully  ascertained.  See  p.  4.  It  is  certain  that  the  praetor- 
ship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  aedileship,  Cic. 
Tamil,  x.  25.,  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
sulship, Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
frequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper 
year  (se  suo  quemque  magistratum  anno  gessisse),  the  years  ap- 
pointed for  the  different  offices  by  the  lex  villia  were,  for  the 
quaestorship  thirty-one,  for  the  aedileship  thirty-seven,  for  the 
praetorship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three.  But  even 
under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed  from  these 
restrictions,  ibid.;  and  the  emperors  granted  that  indulgence 
(amios  remittebant)  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
16.,  or  the  senate  to  gratify  them,  Dio.  liii.  28.  The  lex 
annali&i  however,  was  still  observed,  Plin.  Ep.  iii-  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should 
enter  on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable 
omens,  {nisi  aves  addixissent  vel  admisissent}  Liv.  1.  36.)  And 
by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla,  A.  U.  673, 
that  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtaining  prefer- 
ments; that  no  one  should  be  praetor  before  being  quaestor, 
nor  consul  before  being  praetor;  nor  should  enjoy  the  same 
office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the  same 
year,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  412.  Liv.  xxxii.  7«  Cic.  Phil. 
xi.  5.  Liv.  vii.  40.  But  these  regulations  also  were  not 
strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering 
on  their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws 
(in  leges  jarare),  Liv.  xxxi.  5. ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  trial  if  they  had  done 
any  thing  amiss,  Liv.  xxxvii.  57«  Suet.  Jul.  23. 


KINGS. 

DOME  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute 
power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.  They 
had  no  legislative  authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor 
peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people, 
JDionys.  ii.  13.  Sallust.  Catilin.  6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief 
direction  of  sacred  things,  Dionys.  ii.  14.,  as  among  the 
Greeks.     Virg.  JEn.  iii.  80.     Cic.  Divin.  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea,  i.  e.  a  white  robe 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  prictexta,  a  white 
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robe  fringed  with   purple,    a  golden  crown,    an  ivory  sceptre, 
the  sella  curulis,  and  twelve  lictors,   with  the  fasces  and  secures 
i.  e.  carrying  each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  Sail.  Cat.  51.  Jin.  Dionys. 
iii.  61.     Strab.  v.  p.  220. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The 
toga  prcetexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  also  the 
latus  clavus,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin.  ix.  39. 
s.  63.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years 
under  seven  kings,  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hostiliusy 
Ancus  Marcius,  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
L.  Tarquinius,  sirnamed  SUPERBUS  from  his  behaviour ; 
all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly 
thought  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness, Liv.  ii.  1.  Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the  city  with  his  wife  and 
family,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  by  his  son  Sextus 
to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  re- 
volution was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius 
Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which 
they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  regie  facer e,  to  act 
tyrannically,  regii  spiritus,  regia  superbia,  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or 
PR^FECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse 
under  the  king,  as  afterwards  the  magister  equitum  did  under 
the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  (INTERREG- 
NUM), which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of 
Romulus,  on  account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  senators 
shared  the  government  among  themselves.  They  appointed 
one  of  their  number,  who  should  have  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX,  and  all  the  ensigns 
of  royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  five  days ;  after  him  another, 
and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Liv.  i.  17.  Dionys. 
ii.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to 
hold  the  elections  when  there  was  no  consuls  or  dictator, 
Liv.  iii.  55.,  which  happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or 
when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections  by 
their  intercession,  Liv.  vi.  35. 
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ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 
1.  CONSULS. 


!.    THE    FIRST    CREATION,    DIFFERENT    NAMES,    AND    BADGES 

OF    CONSULS. 

A  FTER  the  expulsion   of  the   kings,  A.  U.  244,    two  su- 
preme  magistrates    were   annually    created    with    equal 
authority;    that  they  might   restrain  one    another,    and   not 
become  insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,    Cic.  post 
red.  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PRiETORES,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Festus ;  also  Imperatores,  Sallust.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES, 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.,  afterwards  CON- 
SULES,  either  from  their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the 
state  (a  reipublicae  consulendo),  Cic.  Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9.,  or  from 
consulting  the  senate  (a  consulendo  senatum),  Cic.  de  Legg. 
iii.  3.,  and  people,  Varr.  L.L.  iv.  14.,  or  from  their  acting  as 
judges  (ajudicando),  Quinctilian.  i.  9.  From  their  possessing 
supreme  command  the  Greeks  called  them  'TI1ATOI. 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  {subro- 
gatus  vel  suffectus  est)  in  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  but 
he  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  consuls,. 
Liv.  xli.  18. 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
kings,  except  the  crown  ;  namely,  the  toga  preetexta,  sella 
curulis,  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff'  (scipio  ebume7is),  and  twelve 
lictors  with  the  fasces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the 
consuls,  Liv.  ii.  J.,  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately 
(inensibus  alternis).  A  public  servant  called  accensus,  went 
before  the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed ;  which 
custom,  after  it  had  been  Jong  disused,  Julius  Cassar  restored 
in  his  first  consulship,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  He  who  was  eldest, 
or  had  most  children,  or  who  Mas  first  elected,  or  had 
most  suffrages,  had  the  fasces  first,  Gell.  ii.  15.  Liv.'xx..  8. 
According  to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  went  before  both 
consuls,  and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of 
Valerius  Poplicola,  lib.  v.  2.  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24 
Ijctors  attending  the  consuls,  ii.  55.,  but  this  must  be  un- 
derstood without  the  city. 
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2.     THE   POWER    OF   THE    CONSULS. 

AS  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  the 
kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv.  ii.  1.  But 
Valerius,  called  POPLICOLA,  (a  populo  colendo,)  took  away 
the  securis  from  the  fasces  (securim  fascibus  ademit),  i.  e.  he 
took  from  the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only 
left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city, 
Dionys.  v.  1 9. ;  for  without  the  city,  when  invested  with  mili- 
tary command,  they  still  retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the  right  of 
punishing  capitally,  Liv.  xxiv.  9.  Dionys.  5.  59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them 
had  the  fasces  and  secures ;  but  when  they  both  commanded 
the  same  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately 
{alternis  imperitabant),  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  to  every  one  the 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people;  and  that 
no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen 
who  thus  appealed,  Liv.  ii.  8. ;  which  law  was  afterwards  once 
and  again  renewed,  and  always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian 
family,  Id.  iii.  55.  x.  9.  But  this  privilege  was  also  enjoyed 
under  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26'.  viii.  35.    > 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came 
into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the 
fasces  in  token  of  respect,  Liv.  ii.  7»s  and  also  that  whoever 
usurped  an  office  without  the  consent  of  the  people  might  be 
slain  with  impunity,  Dionys.  v.  19.  But  the  power  of  the 
consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  had  a  ri<jht  to  give  a  negative  to  all  their 
proceedings  [omnibus  actis  intercedere).  Still,  however,  the 
power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship  was 
considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment  (honorem 
populi  finis),  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25. 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cic 
pro  Mur.  35.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the 
people  and  the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and 
executed  their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and 
got  passed,  were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They 
received  all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from 
foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors. 
I  he  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Athens 
from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  M.  Tullio 
Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  Consulibus.  marked  the  690th  vear  of 
Rome.  Hence  numetare  midtos  consules,  for  annos,  Sen.  Ep.  4. 
Bis  jam  pcene  tibi  consul  trigesimus  instat,   You  are  near  sixty 
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years  old,  Martial,   i.   16.    3.      And  the   consuls  were  said 
Aperire  annum,  fastosque  reset  are,   Plin.  Pan.  58. 

He  who  had  most  suffrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR, 
and  his  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar  (in  fastis). 
He  also  had  the  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads, 
dismounted  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  they 
passed  by,  Sen.  Ep.  C>4.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and 
the  consul  took  notice  of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor 
ANIMADVERTERE,  Liv.  xxiv.  44.  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Acilius 
the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Lucullus  the  Praetor 
to  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administering  justice, 
because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing  by, 
Dio.  xxxvi.  10.  24.  When  a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  a 
consul,  his  lictors  always  lowered  their  fasces,  Dionys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their 
support.  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of 
the  legions,  (in  part ;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people.  See 
L.ex  Attilia),  the  centurions,  and  other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg. 
iii.  3.  Polyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  Phil. 
iv.  4.,  and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons 
from  thence  to  Rome,  (Romam  evocare,  excire,  v.  active,)  and 
punish  them,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  33.  Liv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15.  They 
were  of  so  great  authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in 
alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  to  be  under  their 
protection,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  the  consuls  were  armed  with 
absolute  power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut 
viderent,  vel  Darent  operam,  Sfc.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19. 
See  p.  21.  In  any  sudden  tumult  or  sedition,  the  consuls 
called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this  form :  Qui  remptjblicam 

SALVAM    ESSE    VELIT,    ME    SEOUATUR,    C'lC.   pro  Pabir.  7.     TuSC. 

Qjuest.  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the 
senate,  and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances  (placita)  of  the 
emperors,  to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the 
public  taxes,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censors, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  &  Ep.  ix.  47.,  to  exhibit  certain  public 
games  and  shews,  which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the 
republic,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.,  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c. 
They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls, 
and  even  greater  external  pomp.  Ftfr  they  wore  the  toga 
picta  or  palmata,  and  had   their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel, 
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which  used  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed. 
They  also  added  the  securis  to  the  fasces. 


3.     THE   DAY    ON    WHICH    THE    CONSULS    ENTERED    ON    THEIR 

OFFICE. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on 
their  office  at  different  times;  at  first  on  the  23d  or  24th 
February,  (VII.  vel  VI.  Kal.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tar- 
quin  was  said  to  have  been  expelled,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  685., 
which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  called  REGIFUGIUM, 
Festus ;  afterwards  on  the  first  of  August,  (Kal.  Sext.) 
which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of 
the  consular,  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always  began  with 
January,)  Liv.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on  the 
1 5  th  of  May  (Id.  Maii),  ib.  36.  About  fifty  years  aftei',  on 
the  15th  December,  (Id.  Decemb.)  Liv.  iv.  37-  v.  11.  Then 
on  the  first  of  July,  (Kal.  Qiiinctil.)  Liv.  v*  32.  viii.  20.,  which 
continued  till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Pimic  war, 
A.  U.  530,  when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  of  March,  (Id. 
Mart.)  At  last,  A.  U.  598  or  600,  (Q,  Fulvio  S?  T.  Annio, 
Coss.)  it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of  January,  (in  Kal.  Jan.) 
which  continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after  (DIES  SOLEN- 
NIS  magistratibus  ineundis,)  Liv.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  81. 
iii.  147. 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to 
the  1st  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they 
were  called  CONSULES  DESIGNATI ;  and  whatever 
they  did  in  public  affairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their 
authority,  not  by  their  power ;  (Qicod  potestate  nondum  poterat, 
obtinuit  auctoritate,)  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Sext.  32.  They  might 
however  propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  their  office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid 
to  them,   they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the 

senate.       See  p.   11. The  interval  was    made    so    long, 

that  they  might  have  time  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
pertained  to  their  office ;  and  that  enquiry  might  be  made, 
whether  they  had  gained  their  election  by  bribery.  If  they 
were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trial,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitors,  who  accused  thenv 
were  nominated  in  their  place,  Cic.  pro  Syll.  17.  32.  They 
were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office,  or  of  coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  Calpurnian 
and  other  laws,  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Muren.  23,  &c.  as  happened 
to  Autronius  and    Sylla,    Sail.  Cat.  18.      Cicero  made  the 
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punishment  of  bribery  still  more  severe  by  the  Tullian  law, 
v/hich  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  addi- 
tional penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile,  pro  Mar.  32.  in  Vatin.  3  5. 
pro  Sext.  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concern- 
ing bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Psetilius  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  (auctoribus  patribus  ; 
id  novorum  maxime  hominum  ambiiio,  qui  nundinas  et  concilia- 
bula  obire  soliti  erant,  comprimeretur,)  Liv.  vii.  15. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  senate  and  people  waited  on 
the  new  consuls  (salutabant\  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after 
times  was  called  OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence 
being  conducted  with  great  pomp,  (which  was  called  PRO- 
CESSUS CONSULARIS,)  to  the  Capitol,  they  offered  up 
their  vows  {yota  nuncupabant),  and  sacrificed  each  of  them 
an  ox  to  Jupiter ;  and  then  began  their  office  (munus  suum 
auspicabantur\  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about  the 
appointment  of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other  things 
concerning  religion,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  4.  9.  Liv.  xxi.  63. 
xxii.  1.  xxvi.  26.  Cic.  post  red.  ad  Quir.  5.  Hull.  ii.  34. 
Dio.  Fragm.  120.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  observe'  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.,  as  they  had  done 
when  elected,  Plin.  Pan.  64,  65.  And  in  like  manner 
when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people, 
and  made  a  speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performed 
in  their  consulship,  and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  the  laws,  ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might 
hinder  them  from  making  a  speech,  and  only  permit  them 
to  swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus  did  to  Cicero,  Dio.  xxxvii. 
38.,  whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  Joud  voice, 
that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin ; 
which  the  whole  Roman  people  confirmed  with  a  shout, 
and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was 
true ;  and  then  conducted  him  from  the  forum  to  his  house 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep. 
Fam.  v.  2. 


4,  THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  CONSULS. 

DURING  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots, 
or  agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces  (provin- 
ces inter  se  sorticbantur,  aid  parabantt  vel  comparabant :  pro- 
vincias  partiti  sunt),  Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  10.  22.  57.  et  alibi  passim. 

A  province  (PROVINCIA),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is 
metaphorically  used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any 
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one,  whether  private  or  public ;  thus  O  Geta,  provinciam 
cepisti  durum,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  22.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5. 
Before  the  Roman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  province 
of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war 
to  be  carried  on,  &c,  or  a  certain  country  in  which  he  was  to 
act  during  his  consulship,  Liv.  ii.  40.  54.  58.  iii.  10.  22.  25. 
v.  32.  vii.  6.  12.  viii.  1.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14, 
15.  Flor.  i.  11. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the 
senate  after  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their 
office,  Liv.  xxxii.  8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometimes 
the  same  province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls,  Id.  x.  32. 
xxxiv.  42.  xl.  1,  &c.  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against 
the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius 
general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  FurccE  Caudince,  Liv.  ix.  1, 
&c.  So  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  Terentius  Varro  were  sent 
against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  xxv.  3. 
xxvii.  22,  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, A.  U.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces 
for  the  future  consuls  before  their  election,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 
de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  27.,  which  they,  after  entering  on 
their  office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement,  (sorte  vel  compar- 
atione  par titi  sunt.)  In  latter  times  the  province  of  a  consul 
was  some  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince, (see  page  65.)  which  each  consul,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  office  should  command ;  for  during  the  time  of  their 
consulship,  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.  Hence  Cicero 
says,  Turn  bella  gerere  nostri  duces  incipiunt,  cum  auspicia,  i.  e. 
considatum  et  prceturam,  posuerunt,  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  For  proprae- 
tors and  proconsuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking  the  auspices 
(auspicia  non  habebant),  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VINCES CONSULARES;  to  the  praetors,  PRMTORIIE. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls ;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to 
P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38.  Greece,  and  the  war  against  Antio- 
chus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  xxxvii.  1. 
This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinem,  extra  sortem  vel  sine 
sorte,  sine  comparatione,  Id.  iii.  2.  vi.  30,  fyc. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  pro- , 
vinces  of  the  praetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their 
negative,  but  not  in  those  of  the  consuls,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8. 
Sometimes  the  people  reversed  what  the  senate  had  decreed 
concerning  the  provinces.      Thus  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 

which 
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which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was  given  by  the 
people  to  Marius,  Sail.  Jug.  73.  And  the  attempt  of  Marius, 
by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil 
war  at  Rome,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  $  Syll.  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  1.,  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example 
to  all  the  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  Senate,  to  mortify 
Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague 
Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Suet.  Jul.  19., 
Caesar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  Ibid.  22.  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  in  Vatin.  15.,  and  soon  after 
also  Transalpine  Gaul  from  the  Senate,  Suet.  ib.  Dio.  xxxviii.  8., 
which  important  command  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him 
for  other  five  years  by  the  Trebonian  law,  Liv.  Epit.  105. 
Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8.  Epist.  Earn.  i.  7-  (See  page  20.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate,  Liv.  xxix.  1 9.,  which  regulation  however 
was  sometimes  violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Liv.  x. 
18.  xxvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate,  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolished  {abrogari)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix.  19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, Liv.  xxvi.  29.,  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their 
command,  Id.  v.  32.     ' 

Pompey  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province,  till  five  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Dio.  xl.  46'.,  and  that  for 
these  five  years,  while  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  disqua- 
lified, the  senators  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command,  should  divide  the  vacant 
provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  Cic.  Ep. 
Earn.  iii.  2.  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  provinces 
should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more 
than  two  years.  But  this  law  which  is  much  praised  by  Cicero, 
was  abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  8. 


5.    FROM   WHAT    ORDER   THE    CONSULS    WERE    CREATED. 

THE  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the 
patricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This 
important   change,    although   in    reality  owing    to  weightier 

causes. 
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causes,  was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  trifling  circumstance. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman,  bad  two  daughters,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the 
younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While  the  latter 
was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with 
his  rod,  as  was  usual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home 
from  the  forum.  The  younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that 
custom,  was  frightened  at  the  noise,  which  made  her  sister 
laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance.  This  stung  her 
to  the  quick ;  and  upon  her  return  home  she  could  not  conceal 
her  uneasiness.  Her  father  seeing  her  dejected,  asked  her  if 
all  was  well;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a  direct  answer; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew  from  her  a  confes- 
sion, that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a  man 
who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her  sister's  hus- 
band. For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  that  the 
military  tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6.,  yet  for  forty-four  years 
after  their  first  institution,  A.  U.  311,  to  A.  U.  355,  no  one 
plebeian  had  been  created,  Liv.  v.  12.  vi.  37«,  and  very  few 
afterwards.  Liv.  v.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus,  therefore,  con- 
soled his  daughter  with  assurances,  that  she  should  soon  see 
the  same  honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her 
sister's.  To  effect  this  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son-in- 
law,  and  one  L.  Sextius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian  rank, 
who  had  every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Liv.  vi.  35.,  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten 
years,  ibid.  42.,  for  five  years  they  suffered  no  curule  magistrates 
to  be  created,  ibid.  35.,  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the 
consuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  42. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv.  vii.  I., 
and  the  second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2.,  from 
whom  the  law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian, 
was  called  LEX  LICINIA,  ibid.  21.  Sometimes  both 
consuls  were  plebeians,  Id.  xxiii.  31.,  which  was  early  allowed 
by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this  rarely  happened ;  the  patricians 
for  the  most  part  engrossed  that  honour,  Liv.  vii.  18,  19.  et 
alibi  passim,  Sail.  Jug.  63.  Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  1.  The  Latins 
once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from 
among  them,  Liv.  viii.  4,  5.,  as  did  afterwards  also  the  people 
of  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii.  6. ;  but  both  these  demands  were  rejected 
with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  44.    Veil.  ii.  51.,  a  native  of 

Cadiz ; 
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Cadiz;  who  became  so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each 
of  the  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  25  drachma:,  or  denarii,  i.  e. 
16s.  Id.  V>q.  Dio.  xlviii.  32. 


6.     THE    LEGAL    AGE,    AND    OTHER    REQUISITES    FOR    ENJOYING 

THE    CONSULSHIP. 

THE  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship,  (iEtas  CONSU- 
LARIS)  was  forty-three,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.;  and  whoever  was 
made  consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  year 
(suo  anno),  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
gone  through  the  inferior  offices' of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  prae- 
tor. It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and 
in  a  private  station  (see  p.  79.),  and  no  one  could  be  created 
consul  a  second  time  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  Liv. 
vii.  42.  x.  18. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  an- 
cient times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that 
kind,  and  even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated. 
Many  persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and 
without  asking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  3.,  and  several  below  the  legal 
age ;  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three,  Liv.  vii.  26. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight,  Id.  xxv.  2.  xxvi. 
18.  xxviii.  38.,  and  the  j^ounger  at  thirty-eight,  Jd.  Epit. 
xlix.  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  when  not  quite  thirty,  Plu- 
tarch. Pompey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old,  (Ex. 
S.  C.  legibus  solutus  consul  ante  Jiebat,  qudm  ullum  magistratum 
per  leges  capere  licuisset,  i.  e.  before  by  law  he  could  be  made 
aedile,  which  was  the  first  office  properly  called  Magistratus, 
although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to  the  quaestorship  and 
tribuneship,  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  21.) 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years 
without  intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  Liv.  Epit.  6'7.,  who  was 
seven  times  consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  ab- 
sence, ibid,  et  68.  80.  Several  persons  were  made  consuls 
without  having  previously  borne  any  curule  office,  Liv.  xxv. 
42.  xxxii.  7-  Dio.  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were  re-elected  within 
a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years,  Liv.  passim.  And  the  re- 
fusal of  the  senate  to  permit  Caesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his 
absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil 
war  betwixt  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire 
extinction  of  liberty,  Qes.  de  Bell.  Cm  i.  2,  3. 
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7.    ALTERATIONS  IN  THE    CONDITION  OF    THE    CONSULS    UNDER 

THE  EMPERORS. 

JULIUS  CiESAR  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a 
mere  name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator,  Suet.  76.,  all 
the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  him.  Although  the 
usual  form  of  electing  consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  the 
nomination  of  them  entirely  to  himself,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Suet. 
Jul.  41.  76.  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same  time, 
Dio.  xliii.  1.,  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him;  but  he  resigned 
the  consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom 
he  chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the 
Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two 
years  to  come,  (Consules  et  tribunos  plebis  in  biennium,  quosvo- 
luit,)  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6'.  Dio.  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  cus- 
tom of  substituting  consuls  at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or 
weeks;  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  or  even  hours, 
Lucan.  v.  397.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fain.  vii.  30.  Dio.  xliii.  36. ; 
that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater  number  with 
honours.  Under  Commodus,  there  were  twenty-five  consuls 
in  one  year,  Lamprid.  6.  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was 
twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first 
day  of  Jaiiuary  gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of 
OilDINARII,  the  others  being  stiled  SUFFECTI,  or  Mi- 
?wres,  Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep. 
ix.  13.,  did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  through  almost 
the  same  formalities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic, 
Plin.  Pan.  63,  64,  65.  69.  77.  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of 
the  senate  after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  em- 
peror in  a  set  speech,  Plin.  Ep.  hi.  13.  18.  Pancg.  2.  90,  91. 
93.,  when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues  ;  which 


was  called,  Honore,  vel  in  honorem  principis  censere, 
Id.  Pan.  54.,  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they 
were  first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  {See  p.  11.  8? 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general 
heads,  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published  them 
under  the  name  of  PANEGYRICUS,  (i.  e.  Aoyoj  7ravr]yufixoc, 
oratio  in  conventu  Aabita,  a  nuvtiyvgis,  convcntus,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.) 
Nerval  Trajano  Augusta  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely 
with  the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  consuls  (CON- 
SULES HONORARII);  as,  under  the  republic,  persons 
who  had  never  been  consuls  or  praetors,  on  account  of  some 
public  service,  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in 
the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  (loco  consulari  vol  pratorio,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.  v.  17. 

Liv. 
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Liv.  Epit.  118.)  which  was  called  auctoritas  vel  sententia  con- 
suiaris  aut  pratori a,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  7-  in  Balb.  25.  So  Allectm 
inter  prcetorios,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  Pallanti  senatus  ornamenta 
pratoria  decrevit,  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  CONSULARES, 
Cic.  Fam.  xii.  4,  &c. ;  as  those  who  had  been  praetors,  were 
called  PR^ETORII;  aediles,  iEDILITII ;  quaestors,  QUM- 
STORII. 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year, 
of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U. 
1293.  But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  of- 
fice the  first  year  of  their  sovereignty.  Constantine  created 
two  consuls  annually;  whose  office  it  was  to  exercise  su- 
preme jurisdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at 
Constantinople. 


II.  PRiETORS. 

1 .    INSTITUTION  AND  POWER  OF  THE  PRJETOH. 

^T^HE  name  of  PRiETOR  (is  qui  prceit  jure  et  exercitu, 
Varro,  <rrgaT>jyoc,)  was  anciently  common  to  all  the 
magistrates,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Thus  the  dictator  is 
called  Praetor  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3.  But  when  the  consuls, 
being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  could  not  attend  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for  that 
purpose,  A.  U.  389.,  to  whom  the  name  of  PRiETOR 
was  thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only 
from  among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the 
consulship  being  communicated  to  the  plebeians;  but  after- 
wards, A.  U.  418,  also  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  viii.  15. 
The  praetor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was 
created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with  the  same  auspices  as 
the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  colleague^  Liv.  vii.  1. 
viii.  32.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77*  The  first  praetor  was 
Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Camillus,  who 
died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  Liv.  vii.  1. 

When  one  prastor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  preetor 
was  added,  A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  be- 
tween citizens  and  them,  (qui  inter  cives  Romanos  et  peregrinos 
jus  diceret,  Liv.  Epit.  xix.  —  xxii.  36.)  hence  called  PRiE- 
TOR  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined  by 
casting  lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should 
exercise. 

The 
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The  praetor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens, 
was  calleU  PRiETOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honour- 
able; whence  lie  was  called  Pr;etor  honoratus,  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  52.  Major,  Festus  in  voce  Major  Consul;  and  the 
law  derived  from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called  JUS  HONO- 
RARIUM. In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  he  supplied  their 
place  [munus  considare  sustinebat),  Cic.  Fam.  10.  12.  He 
presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  might  convene 
the  senate :  but  only  when  something  new  happened,  Cic. 
Fam.  xii.  28.  He  likewise  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as 
the  Ludi  Apollinares,  Liv.  xxvii.  23.;  the  Circensian  and  Me- 
galensian  games,  Juvenal,  xi.  192.;  and  therefore  had  a  parti- 
cular jurisdiction  over  players,  and  such  people ;  at  least  under 
the  emperors,  Tacit.  Amu  i.  77-  When  there  was  no  censor, 
he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  the 
public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper  repair  (sarta  tecta  exige- 
bat),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
offices,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above 
ten  days,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  justice 
was  expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO. 
Prator  dab  at  actionem  etjudices :  the  praetor  gave  the  form 
of  a  writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  com- 
plained of,  and  appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the 
cause ;  dicebat  jus,  pronounced  sentence ;  addicebat  bona 
vel  damna,  adjudged  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  cre- 
ditor, &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were 
called  DIES  FASTI,  {a  fando,  quod  iis  diehis  hocc  tria  verba 
fari  licebat.)  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  admi- 
nister justice,  were  called  NEFASTI. 

Ille  nefastus  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  silentur  : 
Fastus  erit,  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  i.  47. 


2.    EDICTS    OF   THE    PR-ffiTOR. 

THE  Prator  Urbanus,  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after 
having  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an 
edict  (EDICTUM),  or  system  of  rules  {Formula),  according 
to  which  he  was  to  administer  justice  for  that  year;  whence 
it  is  called  by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42. 
Having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly 
declared  (EDICEBAT)  from  the  Rostra,  {cum  in  concioncm 
adscetidisset,)  what  method  he  was  to  observe  (quae  observa- 

turus 
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turns  esset),  in  administering  justice,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  22.  Thi* 
edict,  he  ordered  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  Plant, 
in  Prolog.  Pcenuli,  1  ] .,  but  also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in 
writing,  (Scriptum  in  ALBO,  (i.  e.  in  tabnld  dealbatd,  vel,  ut 
alii  dicunt,  albis  Uteris  notatd^)  publice  proponi,  unde  de 
PLANO,  (i.  e.  de  hurao,)  recti  legi  posset ;)  in  large  letters 
(Uteris  majusculis),  Suet.  Calig.  41.  These  words  used  com- 
monly to  be  prefixed  to  the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM, 
Suet.  Jul.  80.   Vitel.  14.  Plaut.  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of 
his  predecessors,  were  called  TRALATITIA ;  those  which 
lie  framed  himself  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause  or 
part  of  an  edict,  CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel  NOVUM, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45.  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  41.  46*.,  this  was  forbidden,  first  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  A.  U.  585,  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  6'86',  by  a  law 
which  C.  Cornelius  got  passed  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
nobility,  Ut  Pr^etores  ex  edictis  suis  perpetuis  jus 
Dicerent,  i.  e.  That  the  praetors,  in  administering  justice, 
should  not  'deviate  from  the  form  which  they  prescribed  to 
themselves  in  the  beginning  of  their  office,  Ascon.  in  Orat. 
Cic.  pro  Corn.  —  Dio.  Cass.  36.  c.  22,  23.  From  this  time 
the  law  of  the  praetors  (jus  PRiETORIUM),  became  more 
fixed,  and  lawyers  began  to  study  their  edicts  with  particular 
attention,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  5.,  some  also  to  comment  on  them, 
Gell.  xiii.  10.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  various 
edicts  of  the  praetors  were  collected  into  one,  and  properly 
arranged  by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julian ;  which  was  thereafter  called 
EDICTUM  PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
and  no  doubt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that 
famous  code  of  the  Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Beside  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  when 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular 
edicts  as  occasion  required,  (Edicta  peculiaria  et  repen- 
Tina.)     Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM 
URBANUM,  ibid.  43.;  in  the  provinces,  PROVINCIALE, 
ibid.  46.     Siciliensc,  45,  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Pr<ztor  Urbanus  only  published  an 
annual  edict,  and  that  the  Prcetor  Peregrinus  administered 
justice,  either  according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the 
Praetor  Peregrinus,  Cic.  Warn.  xiii.  59.  And  it  appears  that 
in  certain   cases   he  might   even   be   appealed   to  for  relief 

against 
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against  the  decrees  of  the  Prater  Urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  I.  46. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  hi.  20.  Dio.  xlii.  22. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  prae- 
tor :  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  32.  44. ;  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii.  24.  viii.  6. ; 
the  dictator,  Liv.  ii.  30.  viii.  34.;  the  censor,  Liv.  xliii.  14. 
Nep.  in  Cat.  1.  Gell.  xv.  11.;  the  curule  aediles,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7. 
Plant.  Captiv.  iv.  2.  43. ;  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  ii.  41.  j  the  quaestors,  ibid.  iii.  f.  So  the  provincial 
magistrates,  Cic.  Epist.  passim,  and  under  emperors,  the 
praefect  of  the  city  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &c.  So  like- 
wise the  priests,  as  the  pontifices  and  decemviri  sacromm, 
Liv.  xl.  37. ;  the  augurs,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  2.  I.,  and  in  parti- 
cular, the  pontifex  maximus,  Tacit.  Hist  ii.  91.  Gell.  ii.  28. 
All  these  were  called  HONORATI,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  Ovid.  Pont. 
iv.  5.  2.;  or  Honore  honestati,  Sail.  Cat.  35.,  honor ibus  honor -ati, 
Vellei.  ii.  124.,  honore  vel  honoribus  tisi9  Flor.  i.  13.  Cic. 
Flacc.  19.;  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  from 
their  edicts  was  also  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  But  of 
all  these,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  were  the  most  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  wei*e  sometimes 
also  called  edicta,  but.  usually  rescripta.     See  p.  23. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  the  advice 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  state;  thus,  Consules  cum  viros  prima- 
ries atque  amplissimos  civitatis  mulios  in  consilium  advoedssent, 
de  consilii  sententid  pronwicidr-unt,  fyc.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7. ;  and 
sometimes  of  one  another ;  thus,  Cum  collegium  pratorium  tri- 
buni  pleb.  adhibuissent,  ut  res  nummaria  de  communi  sententid 
constitueretur ;  conscripserunt  communiter  edictunr,  Cic.  Offl 
iii.  20.  Marius  quod  communiter  compositum  fuerat,  solus 
zdixit,  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  like- 
wise called  Edictum.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  sum- 
mons, it  was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time;  and  then, 
what  was  called  a  peremptory  summons  was  given,  (EDICTUM 
PEREMPTORIUM  dabatur,  quod  disccptationem  perimeret, 
i.  e.  ultra  tergiversari  non  pateretur,  which  admitted  of  no 
farther  delay ;)  and  if  any  one  neglected  it,  he  was  called 
contumacious,  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes  a  summons  of 
this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called  Unum  pro 
omnibus,  or  unum  pro  tribus.  We  read  of  the  senators 
being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the 
praetor,  Liv.  xliii.  11.  • 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA ; 
as,  about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  possession  of 
a  thing,  Cic.  Cacin.  3.  14.  31.  Oral.  i.  10.,  to  which  Cicero 
alludes,  Urbanitatis  possessionem  quibusvis  interdictis  dejen- 
damus,   Fam«  vii.   32.,   also   about   restoring,    exhibiting,  or 
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prohibiting  a  thing;  whence  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3.  217.  Inter- 
dicto  huic  (sc.  insano)  omne  aditnat  jus  prcetor,  i.  e.  bonis 
interdicat,  the  praetor  by  an  interdict  would  take  from  him 
the  management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator, 
Id.  Epist.  i.  1.  102.  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
(quce  furious  et  male  rem  gerentibus  bonis  interdici  jubebat,) 
Cic.  de  Senect.  7- 


3.    THE    INSIGNIA    OF   THE    PRiBTOR. 

THE  praetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  who 
went  before  him  with  the  fasces,  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1.26.,  and 
by  six  lictors  without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  prcetexta, 
which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
office,  after  having  offered  up  vows  (votis  nuncupatis),  in  the 
Capitol. 

When  the  praetor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or 
Comitium,  on  a  TRIBUNAL  (in,  or  oftener  pro  tribunali), 
which  was  a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold,  {suggestum  v.  -us,)  in 
which  was  placed  the  Sella  Curulis  of  the  praetor,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  38.  Mart.  xi.  99.,  and  a  sword  and  a  spear  (GLA- 
DIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set  upright  before  him.  The 
Tribunal  was  made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14. 
Suet.  Cces.  84.,  so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES, 
or  counsel,  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  37.,  and  others, 
Brut.  84.  in  the  form  of  a  square,  as  appears  from  ancient 
coins.  But  when  spacious  halls  were  erected  round  the 
Forum,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  called  BASILICiE, 
or  Regice  sc.  cedes  vel  porticus,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Calig.  37.  Stat. 
Silv.  i.  1.  29.  (Bao-*Ajx«»  ?oa,i)  Zosim.  v.  2.  Joseph.  A.  xvii.  11. 
from  their  largeness  and  magnificence,  the  Tribunal  in  them 
seems  to  have  been  of  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
Vitruv.v.  1.,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  called  Comua, 
Tacit.  Annal.i.  75.,  or  Partes  Primores,  Suet.  Tib.  33.  The 
first  Basilica  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato,  the  censor,  A.  U.  566,  hence  called  Porcia, 
Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Praetor,  sat  on 
lower  seats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  11.,  as  also 
did  the  advocates,  Id.  de  Orat.  i.  62.,  the  witnesses,  Id.  Flacc. 
10.,  and  hearers,  Brut.  84.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Whence  Subsellia 
is  put  for  The  act  of  judging,  Suet.  Ner.  17.,  or  of  pleading, 
Cic.  de  Ora>t.  i.  8.  ii.  33. ;  thus,  Versatvs  in  utrisque  subselliis, 
cum  summa  fama  et  fide ,-  i.  e.  judicem  et  patronum  egit,  Cic. 
Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subselliis  Alienus,  &c.  i.  e.  oausidicus,  a 
pleader,  in  C<ccil.  15.  For  such  were  said  habitare  in  subsel- 
liis, 
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liis,  Orat.  i.  62.      A  subselliis  in  otium  se  conferre,  to  retire 
from  pleading,  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magistrates  when  they  sat  in  judgment 
[judicia  exercebant),  did  not  use  a  Tribunal,  but  only  subsellia ; 
as  the  tribunes,  plebeian  sediles,  and  quaestors,  &c.  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Suet.  Claud.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
were  likewise  called  subsellia,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7-  Hence  Longi 
subsellii  judicatio,  the  slowness  of.  tr±e  senate  in  decreeing, 
Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus, 
he. ;  thus,  senataria  subsellia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  Bis  sept ena 
subsellia,  the  seats  of  the  Equites,  Mart.  v.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  praetor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether 
sitting  or  walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE, 
interloqui,  discutere,  E  vel  DE  PLANO ;  or,  as  Cicero  ex- 
presses it,  ex  cequo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8.  Caecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6. 
non  pro,  vel  c  tribunali,  aut  ex  superiore  loco  -,  which  expres- 
sions are  opposed :  So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  important 
affairs  he  judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal ;  whence  atque  fiac 
ageba?itur  in  conventu  palam,  de  sella  ac  de  loco  superiore,  Cic. 
Verr.  4.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  apparitores)  of  the 
praetor,  besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBiE,  who  recorded 
his  proceedings  {qui  acta  in  tabidas  referrent),  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
78,  79.,  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  summoned  persons,  and 
proclaimed  aloud  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock 
before  noon;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  when  it  was  the 
ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Van:  de  him. 
Lat.  v.  9. 


4.   THE    NUMBER    OF   PR-ffiTORS    AT    DIFFERENT   TIMES. 

WHILE  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there 
were  only  two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  A.  U.  526,  two  other 
praetors  were  added  to  govern  them,  lav.  Epit.  20.,  and  two 
more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were  subdued,  Id.  xxxii. 
27,  28.  In  the  year  571  only  four  praetors  were  created 
by  the  Baebian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  praetors  and 
four  should  be  created  alternately,  Liv.  xl.  44. ;  but  this  regu- 
lation seems  not  to  have  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city ;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office, 
set  out  for  their  provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their 
province,  as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement, 
Liv.  passim. 

i  2  Some- 
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Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between 
citizens  and  foreigners,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1„ 
xxxv.  41.,  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors 
were  exempted  from  military  service,  Id.  xxiii.  32. 

The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  administered  justice 
only  in  private  or  lesser  causes ;  but  in  public  and  important 
causes,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed 
persons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  (qui  qucestioni 
prceessent,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29.,  qutererent,  quccstiones  publicas 
vel  judicia  exercerent,  Liv.  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  55.  Sallust.  Jug. 
40.)  who  were  called  QUiESITORES,  or  Qudestores  pa?ri- 
cidii,  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  was  over. 
Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials,  Liv.  ix. 
26.  But  A.  U.  604  it  was  determined,  that  the  Prcetor 
Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their 
usual  jurisdictions;  and  that  the  four  other  praetors  should 
during  their  magistracy  also  remain  in  the  city,  and  preside 
at  public  trials;  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion  (de  repe- 
tundis)',  another,  concerning  bribery  (de  ambitti);  a  third, 
concerning  crimes  committed  against  the  state  (de  majestate) ; 
and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury  (de 
peculate).  These  were  called  QU^KSTIONES  PERPE- 
TUUS, Cic.  Brut.  26.,  because  they  were  annually  assigned 
(mandabantur)  to  particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted 
them  for  the  whole  year  (qui  parpetub  exercerent).,  according 
to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  there  was  no 
need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing 
extraordinary  inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who  should 
resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But  still, 
when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people 
or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed 
inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said 
extra  ordinem  qucerere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  Good  Goddess,  Cic. 
Att.  i.  13,  14.  16.,  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  &c. 

L.  Sulla  encreased  the  number  of  the  qucestiones  perpctiue, 
by  adding  those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  erimine  falsi,  concerning 
forgers  of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base 
money,  &c.  de  SICARIIS  et  VENEFICIS,  about  such  as 
killed  a  person  with  weapons  or  poison;  ct  de  PARRICIDIS, 
on  which  account  he  created  two  additional  praetors,  A.  U. 
672 ;  some  say  four.  Julius  Caesar  encreased  the  number 
of  praetors,  first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707,  Bio.  xlii.  51.,  then  to 
fourteen,  Id.  xliii.  47.,  afterwards  to  sixteen,  lb.  49.  Tacit. 
Hist.  iii.  37.  Under  the  triumviri,  there  were  67  praetors 
in   one  year,    Dio.  xlviii.  43.    53.      Augustus   reduced   the 

number 
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number  to  twelve,  Dio  says  ten,  xliii.  32. ;  but  afterwards 
made  them  sixteen,  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur.  ii.  28.  According 
to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than  twelve  at  his  death, 
Annul,  i.  14.  Under  Tiberius,  there  were  sometimes  fifteen 
and  sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  Iviii.  20.  Claudius  added  two 
praetors  for  the  cognizance  of  trusts,  {qui  de Jideicommissis  jus 
dicerent.)  The  number  then  was  eighteen;  but  afterwards 
it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions 
of  the  praetors  were  conferred  on  the  prcefectus  pn-cetorio,  and 
other  magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  praetors 
of  course  sunk  in  their  importance ;  under  Valentinian  their 
number  was  reduced  to  three;  and  this  magistracy  having 
become  an  empty  name  {inane  nomen),  Boeth.  de  Consol. 
Philos.  iii.  4.,  was  at  last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought, 
under  Justinian. 


III.  CENSORS. 
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WO  magistrates  were  first  created,  A.  U.  312,  for  taking 
an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value 
of  their  fortunes  (censui  agendo);  whence  they  were  called 
CENSORES,  Liv.  et  Fest.  (Censor,  ad  cujus  censionem,  id 
est)  arbiirium,  censeretur  populus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the 
consuls,  being  engaged  in  wars  abroad  or  commotions  at 
home,  had  not  leisure  for  that  business,  {non  consulibus  opens 
erat.sc.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non  vacabat  id  negotium  agere  ;)  the 
census  had  been  intermitted  for  17  years,  Liv.  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  Ibid. 
But  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamercus  iEmilius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  that 
they  should  be  elected  every  five  years ;  but  that  their  power 
should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half,  (Ex  quinquennali  an- 
nua uc  semestris  censura  facta  est,)  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the 
lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity;  at  first  only  from  among  the 
patricians,  but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The 
first  plebeian  censor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who 
also  had  been  the  first  plebeian  dictator,  Liv.  vii.  22.  After- 
wards a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always 
be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebeians,  Liv. 
Epit.  59.;  and  sometimes  those  were  created  censors  who  had 
neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  11.;  but 
not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

i  3  The 
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The  last  censors,  namely  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Au- 
gustus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons  (PRIVATI), 
Dio.  liv.  2. ;  not  that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office 
before7  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Emperor;  all  besides 
him  being  called  by  that  name,  Veil.  ii.  99.  Suet.  Tacit,  et 
Plin.  passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  after- 
wards it  became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  were 
subject  to  them,  (censoribus  subjecti,  Liv.  iv.  24.)  Hence  the 
censorship  is  called  by  Plutarch,  the  summit  of  all  prefer- 
ments {omnium  honorum  apex,  \e\fastigium,)  in  Cat.  Maj.,  and 
by  Cicero  magistra  pudoris  et  modesties,  in  Pis.  4.  The  title 
of  Censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  that  of  Con- 
sul; as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues:  and  it  was 
reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of  nobility  to  be  sprung  from  a 
censorian  family,  Voter.  Max.-  viii.  13.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  28. 
Hist.  iii.  9. 

The  office  cf  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes, 
and  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks 
and  other  officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into 
their  classes  and  centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  Liv. 
xxix.  37.,  to  be  called  (citari)  before  them  by  a  herald,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  family,  &c.  according 
to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius.  (See  p.  73.)  At  the 
same  time  they  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order, 
supplied  the  vacant  places  in  both,  and  inflicted  various 
marks  of  disgrace  (notas  inurebant)  on  those  who  deserved 
it.  A  senator  they  excluded  from  the  senate-house  [senatu 
movebant  vel  ejiciebant),  (see  p.  6.)  an  cques  they  deprived  of 
his  public  horse  (equwn  adimebani),  (see  p.  26'.)  and  any  other 
citizen  they  removed  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  ho- 
nourable tribe  (tribu  movebant);  or  deprived  him  of  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  ((srarium Jaci- 
cbant,  Liv.  Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  albo  centuries  suce,  sed  ad 
hoc  esset  civis  tantum,  ut  pro  capite  suo  tributi  nomine  asra  pen- 
deret,  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  intabulas 
Cceritum,  vel  inter  C&ritas  refer  ebant,  i.  e.jure  mffragii  priva- 
bant,  Gell.  xvi.  13.  Strab.v.  p.  220.  Hence  Carite  cerd digni, 
worthless  persons,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  63.  But  this  last  phrase 
does  not  often  occur.  Cicero  and  Livy  almost  always  use 
JErarium  facere ;  in  vel  inter  cerarios  referre.  This  mark  of 
disgrace  was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator  or  an  eques,  and  was 
then  always  added  to  the  mark  of  disgrace  peculiar  to  their 
order;  thus,  Censor es  Mamercum,  qui  fuerat  dictator,  tribu 
moverunt,  octuplicatoque  censu\i.  e.  having  made  the  valu- 
ation 
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SftioD  of  his  estate  eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus 
he  might  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  times  more  tribute,)  cerarium 
fecerunt,  Liv.  iv.  24.  Omnes  quos  senatu  moverunt,  quibiisqne 
equos  ademerunt,  ararios  fecerunt,  et  tribu  moverunt,  xlii.  10. 
The  censors  themselves  did  not  sometimes  agree  about  their 
powers  in  this  respect ;  Claudius  negabat,  Suffiagii  lationem 
injussu  populi  censor  era  cuiquam  homini  adimere  posse.  2*eque 
enim  si  tribu  movere  posset,  quod  sit  nihil  aliud  quam  mutare 
jubere  tribum,  ideo  omnibus  v.  et  xxx.  tribubus  emovere posse  :  id 
est,  civitatem  libertatemque  eripere,  non  ubi  censeatur  jinire,  sed 
censu  excluder e.     Hac  inter  ipsos  disceptata,  &c.  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon 
what  evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper ;  but, 
when  they  expelled  from  the  senate,  they  commonly  annexed 
a  reason  to  their  censure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.,  which  was  called 
SUBSCRIPTIO  CENSORIA,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  43,  44. 
Sometimes  an  appeal  was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the 
people,  Plutarch,  in  T.  Q-  Flamin. 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  inflict- 
ing any  censure,  (tit  alter  de  senatu  mover i  velit,  alter  retineat  ,• 
ut  alter  in  ararios  referri,  aut  tribu  moveri  jubeat,  alter  vetet, 
Cic.  ibid.  Tres  ejecti  de  senatu ;  retinuit  quosdam  Lepidus  a 
collega  prceteritos,  Liv.  xl.  51.)  but  they  might  even  stigmatize 
one  another,  Liv.  xxix.  37. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  in- 
rolled  by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Roman  censors  (ex  formula  ab  Romanis  censorious  datd), 
and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Liv. 
xxix.  15.  So  that  the  senate  might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth 
and  condition  of  the  whole  empire,  ibid.  37. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  said,  censum  agere  vel  habere;  Censere 
populi  a?vitates,  soboles,  f ami  lias,  pecuniasque,  Cic.  Leg.  iii.  3. 
Referre  in  censum,  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i,  6.,  or  censui  ascri- 
bere,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51.  The  citizens,  when  they  gave 
in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were 
said,  Censeri  modum  agri,  mancipia,  pecunias,  &c.  sc.  secun- 
dum vel  quod  ad,  Cic.  Flacc.  32.  s.  80.  Prqfiteri ;  in  censum 
deferre  vel  dedicare,  Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  annos  deferre 
vel  censeri:  thus,  CL.  annos,  (i.e.  150  years  old)  census  est 
Claudii  Ccesaris  censurd,  T.  Fullonius  Bononicnsis ;  idque  collatis 
censibus  quos  ante  detulerat,  verum  apparuit,  Plin*  vii.  49.  s.  50. 
Sometimes  also  censere;  thus,  Pra?dia  censere  to  give  in  an 
estimate  of  one's  farms,  Cic.  Flac.  32.  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Prcedia 
censui  censendo,  sc.  apta ;  i.  e.  quorum  census  censeri,  pretium 
mtimari  ordinis  et  tributi  causa  potest :  farms,  of  which  one  is 
the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence  censeri,  to  be  valued  or 
esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation ;  Cic.  Arch.  6.   Vol.  Max. 
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v.  3.  ext.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  15.  2.  Senec.  Ep.  16.  Plin.  Pan.  15, 
De  quo  censeris,  amicus,  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you 
are  valued,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  73.  Privatus  illis  CENSUS  crat 
brevis  their  private  fortune  was  small,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13.j 
exiguus,  Ep.  i.  1.43.,  tenuis,  Id.  7.  76".  Equestris,  v.  ~ter,  the 
fortune  of  an  Eqyes ,-  CCCC.  millia  nummum,  400,000  ses- 
terces, Pliu.Ep.i.  19.  Senatorius,  of  a  senator,  Suet.  Vesp.  17. 
Homo  sine  censu,  Cic.  Flacc.  52.  J2,r  c<?wsz*  tributa  conjerre,  Id. 
Verr.  ii.  63.  Cultus  major  censu,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  323.  Dat 
census  honores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  56.  Census  partus  per  vul~ 
nera,  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  9.  Demittere  censum  in 
viscera,  i.  e.  bona  obligurire,  to  eat  up,  Id.  Met.  viii.  846.  Ro- 
mani  census  populi,  the  treasury,  Eucan.  iii.  157.  Breves  ex- 
iendere  census,  to  make  a  small  fortune  go  far.  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries, 
according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  the 
old,  when  it  was  necessary,  Eiv.  x.  9.  Epit.  1 9.  They  let  the 
public  lands  and  taxes,  (see  p.  60.)  and  the  regulations  which 
they  prescribed  to  the  farmers-general  (manicipibus  v.  publi- 
canis)  were  called  Leges  vel  Tabula  Censorial,  Cic.  Ver.  iii.  6. 
in  Rull.  i.  2.   Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and 
repairing  the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticoes,  &c. 
{opera  publica  cedificanda  et  reficienda  REDEMPTORIBUS 
iocabant) ;  which  they  examined  when  finished,  [probaverunt , 
i.  e.  recte  et  ex  ordi?ie facta  esse  pronunciaverunt ;)  and  caused 
to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  {sarta  tecta  exigebant,  sc.  et.)  Liv. 
iv.  22.  xl.  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv.  15.  The  expenees  allowed  by  the 
public  for  executing  these  works,  were  called  Ultrotri- 
buta,  Liv.  xxxix.44.1  xlii i.  16.  Senec.  JBenef.  iv.  1.  Hence 
Ultrotributa  locare,  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum 
for  executing  them ;  conducere,  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and 
making  the  public  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c.  Eiv.  ix.  29. 
43.  xli.  27.  They  likewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing 
the  public  sacrifices,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.,  and  horses  for  the  use 
of  the  curule  magistrates,  Eiv.  xxiv,  18.  Fest.  in  Voc.  Egui 
Curules  :  also  about  feeding  the  geese  which  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preserved  it,  when 
the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the  alarm,  Cic. pro  Rose.  Am.  20, 
Plin.  x.  22.  s.  26.  xxix.  4.  s.  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what 
belonged  to  the  public,  Eiv.  iv.  8.  And  if  any  one  refused  to 
obey  their  sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  distrain  his 
effects  till  he  made  payment,  Eiv.  xliii.  16. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ; 
but  this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of 
the  people ;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right 
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of  laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public 
lands,  Liv.  xxvii.  11.  xl.  46.  xli.  21.  xliv.  16.  Polyb.vulQ. 
Hence  the  senate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases  (locationes 
inducebant),  when  they  disapproved  of  them,  Id.  xxxix.  44. 
For  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all  these  matters,  ibid. 

The  censer  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lay  any 
thing  before  the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the 
consul  or  praetor,  or  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxxv.  17.  Liv.loc.  cit. 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes, 
or  to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  only  to  matters 
of  a  private  nature,  and  of  less  importance ;  as,  if  one  did 
jiot  cultivate  his  ground  properly,  Gell.  iv.  12.,  if  an  eques  did 
not  take  proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  called  Incuria 
or  Impolitia,  ibid.,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried,  (the  fine 
for  which  was  called  MS  uxorium,  Festns,)  or  contracted 
debt  without  cause,  &c.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9. ;  and  particularly, 
if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war, 
Liv.  xxiv.  18.,  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cic.  Cluent.  47.; 
above  all,  if  a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  et  Cic. 
Of.m.  31.  Gell.vW.  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defence 
(causam  dicere),  Liv.  loc.  cit. 

The  sentence  of  the  censors  (ANIMADVERSIO  CEN- 
SOR!" A  vel  judicium  eensoris),  only  affected  the  rank  and 
character  of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called 
IGNOMINIA,  {quod  in  nomine  tantum,  i.  e.  dignitate  versa- 
baiur,)  and  in  later  times  had  no  other  effect,  than  of  put- 
ting a  man  to  the  blush,  {nihil  fere  damnato  afferebat  prater 
rubor  em,  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  a  law,  (non  pro  re  judicata  habebatur,)  but  might  be  either 
taken  off  by  the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  we  find  C.  Gaeta,  who  had  been  extruded  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very  next  lustrum  himself  made 
censor,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  See  p.  6.  Sometimes  the  senate 
added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors  (inerti  censori<£ 
nota?,)  by  their  decree,  which  imposed  an  additional  punish- 
ment, Liv.  xxiv.  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  Liv. 
xxiii.  22,  23.  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  inter- 
mitted for  about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought 
to  a  trial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xliii.  15,  16.     Nay,  we  find  a  tribune 
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ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led  to  prison,  Id.  ix.  34., 
and  even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Id.  Epit.  59. 
Plin.  vii.  44.  s.  45. ;  but  both  were  prevented  by  their  col- 
leajmes,  Plin.  ibid.  43.  s.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors.  —  1 .  No  one 
could  be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to 
the  law  of  C.  Martins  Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censor- 
ship when  conferred  on  him,  hence  sirnamed  CENSORINUS, 
Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  —  2.  If  one  of  the  censors  died,  another 
was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his  surviving  colleague 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6. 
Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  50. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  '  it 
had  happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in 
his  place,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Liv.  v.  31.  vi.  27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  45.  Before  they 
began  to  execute  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do 
nothing  through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act 
uprightly;  and  when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  swore 
that  they  had  done  so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasury  (in 
ararium  ascendentes),  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they  had 
made  (Crarii,  Liv.  xxix.  37- 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors  {memoria  publico 
recensionis,  talmlis  publicis  impressa)  was  kept  in  the  temple 
of  the  Nymphs,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  27. ,  and  is  also  said  to  have 
been  preserved  with  great  care  by  their  descendants,  Dionys. 
i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  Lai.  L. 
v.  9.,  after  the  census  was  finished,  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice 
{lustrum  condidit)  in  the  Campus  Martius.     See  p.  79. 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the 
tribuneship  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed, 
ordering  that  no  senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors, 
unless  he  had  been  formally  accused  and  condemned  by  both 
censors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13.;  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and 
the  powers  of  the  censorship  restored  soon  after  by  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Scipio,  A.  U.  702.     Ascon.  in  Cic.  Dio.  xl.  57- 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished ; 
but  the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors 
themselves,  or  by  other  magistrates. 

.  Julius  Caesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  (recensum  popidi 
egit)  after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  houses  (incatim  per  dominos  insularum), 

Suet, 
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Suet.  Jul.  41. ;  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly 
gratuity  of  corn  from  the  public,  ibid.,  which  used  to  be  given 
^hem  in  former  times,  first  at  a  low  price,  lav.  ii.  34.,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  Jaw  of  Clodius,  for  nought,  Cic.  pro  SexL 
25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Julius  Caesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the 
morals  of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio.  xliii.  14.,  under 
the  title  of  PR^EFECTUS  MO  RUM  vel  moribus,  Suet. 
Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.,  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title 
of  censor,  Dio.  xliv.  5.  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third  consulship, 
{corrige?idis  moribus  delectus,)  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  28. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people;  the  first  and 
last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone,  Suet. 
Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power 
as  Julius  Caesar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  liii.  17-  Liv.  ii.  10.  30.,  according  to  Suetonius  for 
life,  (recepit  et  morum  legumque  regimen  perpetuum,)  Suet.  Aug. 
27.  under  the  title  of  MAGISTER  MORUM,  Fast.  Cons. 
Hence  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  1. 

Cum  tot  sustineas,  ac  tanta  negotia  solus, 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 
IjCgibus  emendes,  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  Suet.  27., 
although  he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4. ;  and  Ovid 
says  of  him,  sic  agitur  censura,  Sic.  Fast.  vi.  647.  Some  of 
the  succeeding  emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly  those 
of  the  Flavian  family,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it,  as  Trajan, 
Plin.  Paneg.  45.,  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  mentioned, 
Dio.  liii.  IS. 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time  (non  id 
tempus  censura:),  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  33.  It  was  therefore  inter- 
mitted during  his  government;  as  it  was  likewise  during 
that  of  his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vi- 
tellius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800. 
Suet.  Claud.  16.  Fit.  2.,  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  A.  U.  827. 
Suet.  Vesp.  8.  Tit.  6. ;  but  never  after.  Censorinus  dc  die  nat. 
18.  says,  that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy-five  times 
during  650,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution 
under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  was 
totally  discontinued,  ibid. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person 

of 
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of  Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of 
Rome  at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.  TrebelL 
Pollio  in  Valer. 


IV.  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

fTMIE  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account 
of  debt,  Liv.  ii.  23,  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius, 
made  a  secession  to  a  mountain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Sacer, 
three  miles  from  Rome,  A.  U.  260,  ibid.  32.;  nor  could  they 
be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained  from  the  patri- 
cians a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were  insolvent,  and 
liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve  their  creditors ; 
and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should  have  proper  magistrates 
of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose  persons  should  be 
sacred  and  inviolable  (sacrosancti),  Liv.  iii.  33.  55.  Dionys. 
vi.  89.  They  were  called  TRIBUNES,  according  to  Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lat.  I.  iv.  1 4.,  because  they  were  at  first  created  from 
the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  at  the 
assembly  by  enrice,  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three 
colleagues  to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  233,  they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tribute/,  c.  58.,  and  A.  U.  297,  ten 
tribunes  were  created,  Liv.  iii.  30.,  two  out  of  each  class, 
which  number  continued  ever  after. 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unless  first  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  pro  Dom.  1 6.  Suet.  Jul.  20.  At  one  time, 
however,  we  find  two  patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected 
tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  65.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune 
or  plebeian  aedile,  whose  father  had  borne  a  curule  office, 
and  was  alive,  Liv.  xxx.  19.,  nor  whose  father  was  a  captive, 
xxviii.  21. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
among  the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Attinian  law, 
some  think  A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune 
who  was  not  a  senator,  Gell.  xiv.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  And  we 
read,  that  when  there  were  no  senatorian  candidates,  on  ac- 
count of  the  powers  of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augustus 
chose  them  from  the  Eguites,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  26.  30. 
But  others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  that 
those  who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators, 
and  did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  elec- 
tion. See  Manutius  de  Legg.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
under  the  emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to  stand 
candidate  for  the  tribiuieship  (Jus  tribunatils  petendi),  Plin. 

Ep.  ii.  9. 
r  One 
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One  of  the  tribunes  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  comitia 
for  electing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.,  which  charge  was  called 
sors  comitiorum,  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri, 
when  there  were  no  tribunes,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  presided 
at  their  election,  c.  54.  If  the  assembly  was  broken  off  {si 
comitia  dirempta  essent),  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected, 
those  who  were  created  might  chuse  (cooptare)  colleagues  for 
themselves  to  complete  the  number,  c.  65.  But  a  law  was 
immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the 
future,  which  enacted,  "  That  he  who  presided  should  continue 
"  the  comitia,  and  recal  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till  ten 
41  were  elected,"  ibid. 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of 
December  (ante  diem  quartum  Idus  Deccmbris,)  because  the 
first  tribunes  were  elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  xxxix.  52.  Dionys. 
vi.  89.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it 
was  on  the  5th  (nonis  Decembris),  in  procem.  Verr.  10.  But 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Cicero  himself  on  that 
day  calls  Cato  tribunus  designates,  pro  Sext.  28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pretexta,  nor  had  they  any  ex- 
ternal mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle  called  viator, 
who  went  before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed 
to  use  a  carriage,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24.  Plut.  Qjicesf.  Mom,  81. 
When  they  administered  justice,  they  had  no  tribunal,  but 
sat  on  subsellia  or  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  had,  how- 
ever, on  all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency ;  and  every  body 
was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It 
consisted  in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionys.  vii.  l7->  and  was 
expressed  by  the  word  VETO,  I  forbid  it.  They  had  only 
the  right  of  seizing,  but  not  of  summoning,  (prehen&ionem 
sed  non  vocationem  habebant,)  Gell.  xiii.  12.  Their  office  was 
only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians  and  magis- 
trates, (Aicxilii,  non  pcence  jus  datum  Mi  potest  at  i,)  Liv.  ii.  35. 
vi.  37.  Hence  they  were  said,  esse  privati,  sine  imperio,  sine 
magistrate,  ii.  56.,  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  ma- 
gistrates, Plutarch,  in  Coriol.  et  Qucest.  Rom.  81.,  as  they  were 
afterwards,  Liv.  iv.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  37-  They  were  not  even 
allowed  to  enter  the  senate.     See  p.  16. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to  such 
a  decree,  that  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They  hindered 
the  collection  of  tribute,  Liv.  v.  12.,  the  enlisting  of  soldiers, 
iv.  1.,  and  the  creation  of  magistrates,  which  they  did  at  one 
time  for  five  years,  Liv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put  a  negative 
(intercedere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  ordinances 
of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  6.    Liv.  xlv.  21.    Polyb.  vi.  14., 

and 
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and  a  single  tribune  by  his  VETO,  could  stop  the  proceeding? 
of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  Caesar  calls  extremum  ju< 
iribunorum,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6.  48.  vi.  35. 
Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obe\ 
it,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  viator,  or  a  day  was  appointed 
for  his  trial  before  the  people,  as  a  violator  of  the  sacred 
power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime 
to  restrain  {in  ordinem  cogere),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3,  4. 
Plutarch,  in  Mario.  They  first  began  with  bringing  the  chief 
of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the  Comitia  Tributa  ,-  as 
they  did  Coriolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held 
accursed  (sdcer),  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Dionys.  vi.  89.  viii.  17-  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law. 
they  carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They 
claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xxxix.  39.,  and  even  to 
pull  victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  chariot,  Cic.  pro 
Cxi.  14.  They  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  putting  off 
trials,  Liv.  iii.  25.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2.  in  Vaiin.  14.,  and  hinder- 
ing the  execution  of  a  sentence,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  60.  They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes, 
and  even  the  consuls  themselves  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v.  P. 
Epit.  48.  55.  Cic.  in  Vatin.  9,  10.  Dio.  xxxvii.  50.  (as  the 
Ephori  at  Lacedaemon  did  their  kings,  Nep.  in  Pans.  3.,  whom 
the  tribunes  at  Rome  resembled,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  7«  9.) 
Hence  it  was  said,  Datum  sub  jugum  trihunitice  potestatis  con- 
sidqtum  fuisse,  Liv.  iv.  26. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law, 
till  leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Liv. 
xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number  (e  col- 
legio  tribunorum),  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  35. ;  but  those,  who  did  so,  might 
afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by  their 
colleagues,  Liv.  v.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or 
threats,  to  withdraw  his  negative  {intercessione  desistere),  or  he 
demanded  time  to  consider  it,  (noctem  sibi  ad  deliberandum 
postulavit :  sepostero  die  moram  nullam  esse  factu rum,)  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  34.  Attic,  iv.  2.  Fam.  viii.  8. ;  or  the  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him,  Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  5. 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  21,  22.  (see  p.  21.) ;  from  the  terror  of  which, 
M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, together  with  Curio  and  Ccelius,  fled  from  the  city  to 

io*  Caesar 
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Caesar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  crossing  the 
river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province, 
and  of  leading  his  armv  to  Rome,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  21,  22.  Dio. 
xl.  13.  Appian.  Civil,  ii.  p.  448.  Plutarch,  in  Cces.  p.  727. 
Lucan.  i.  273.    - 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TIO,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  33.  Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  32., 
and  of  removing  them  from  their  office,  (a  republicd  removendi, 
i.  e.  curia  et  Joro  interdicendi\  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  21.  Suet. 
Jul.  16.,  as  they  did  likewise  other  magistrates,  ibid.  Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribune 
to  prison,  Dio.  xl.  45. ;  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when  all 
order  was  violated,  ibid.  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  Liv.  iii.  32.,  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed, 
vi.  38. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Dionys. 
viii.  87-,  and  a  mile  around  it,  (neque  enim  provocationem  esse 
longius  ab  urbe  mille  passuum,)  Liv.  iii.  20.,  unless  when  they 
were  sent  any  where  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  then  they 
might,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  seize  even  a  proconsul  at 
the  head  of  his  army  and  bring  him  to  Rome,  (jure  sacro- 
sanctce  potestatis,)  Liv.  xxix.  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  (pernoc- 
tare)  in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of 
town,  except  during  the  Ferice  Latince,  Dionys.  viii.  87- ;  and 
their  doors  were  open  day  and  night  that  they  might  be 
always  ready  to  receive  the  requests  and  complaints  of  the 
wretched,  Gell.  iii.  2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  Tribuni. 
Those  who  implored  their  assistance  (eos  appellabant  vel  auxi- 
lium  implorabant),  said,  A  vobis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  ut  mihi 
auxilio  sitis.  The  tribunes  answered,  Auxilio  erimus, 
vel  non  erimus,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
be  made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together  (cum  in 
consilium  secessissent),  one  of  their  number  declared,  (ex  sua 
collegarumque  sententia  vel  pro  collegio  pronunciavit,)  Se  inter- 

CEDERE,  Vel  NON    INTERCEDERE,  aut    MORAM    FACERE    COmitHs, 

delectui,  &c.  Also,  se  non  passuros  legem  ferri  vel  abrogari ; 
relationem  fieri  de,  &c,  Pronunciant  placere,  &c.  This  was 
called  DECRETUM  tribunorum,  Liv.  iii.  13.  4"  alibi  passim. 
Thus,  Medio  decreto  jus  auxilii  sui  expediunt,  exert  their  rio-ht 
of  intercession  by  a  moderate  decree,  ibid. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat   in  judgment,   and  what  they., 
decreed  was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  deqretum,  Cic.  Verr. 

ii.  41. 
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ii.  41.  If  any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he^ikewise  pro- 
nounced his  decree ;  thus,  Tib.  Gracchus  it  a  decrevit :    Quo 

MINUS  EX  BONIS    L.    SciPIONIS    QUOD    JUDICATUM    SIT,    REM- 

gatur,  se  non  INTERCEDERE  pr^etori.  L.  Scipionem 
:non  PASSURUM  in  carcere  et  in  vinculis  esse  mittioue 
eum  se  JUBERE,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound 
the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  10.  55.  (See  p.  91.) 
They  also  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U. 
298.  Dionys.  x.  31.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  10.,  of  dismissing  it, 
when  assembled  by  another,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.,  and  of 
making  a  motion,  although  the  consuls  were  present,  Cic.  Phil. 
vii.  1.  pro  Sext.  11.  They  likewise  sometimes  hindered  the 
censors  in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make 
harangues  to  them,  (concionem  advocabant,  vel  populum  ad  con- 
cionem,) Gell.  xii.  14.  By  the  ICILIAN  law  it  was  forbid- 
den, under  the  severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while 
speaking,  Dionys.  vii.  17-  Cic.  pro  Sext.  37.,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  them  with- 
out their  permission  :  Hence  concionem  dare,  to  grant  leave 
to  speak,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2.,  in  concionem  ascendere,  to  mount  the 
rostra,  ibid.,  concionem  habere,  to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  an 
assembly  for  speaking;  and  so,  in  concionem  venire,  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  40.,  in  concionem  vocare,  &  in  condone  stare,  Id. 
Acad.  iv.  A1]. ;  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any 
thing,  was,  habere  comitia,  vei  AGERE  cum  populo,  Gell. 
xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the 
consuls  themselves,  Cic.  pro  Babir.  2.,  and  sometimes  would 
not  permit  them  to  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  104.)  They  could 
bring  any  one  before  the  assembly,  (ad  concionem  vel  in  con- 
done producere,)  and  force  them  to  answer  what  questions 
were  put  to  them,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  10.  in  Pis.  6,  7*  post  red. 
in  Sen.  6.  Dio.  xxxviii.  1 6. 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most 
pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were  about 
dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens  (LEGES 
AGRARIvE),  Liv.  ii.  41.  iv.  48.  vi.  1 1.  Cic.  in  Bull. — about 
the  distribution  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought,  (Leges 
FRUMENTARLE  vel  annojiarice,)  Liv.  Epit.  lx.  lxxi.  Cic. 
ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  —  and  about 
the  diminution  of  interest  (de  levando  foenore),  and  the  abolition 
of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (de  novis  tabulis ;  —  leges 

6*  FOENEBRES,) 
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FOENEBRES,)  Liv.  vi.  27.  35.  vii.  16.  42.  xxxv.  7-  Paierc. 
ii.  23.  (See  p.  42.) 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes 
with  others  respecting  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves  and  their 
order,  Liv.  vi.  35.  39. ;  and  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the 
former  were  often  dropped,  c.  42.  At  last,  however,  after 
great  struggles,  the  tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  to 
all  the  offices  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just 
equilibrium.  There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most 
deserving  were  promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  for 
several  ages  with  quiet  and  moderation  (placide  modesteque). 
But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were  introduced,  and  avarice  had 
seized  all  ranks,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patricians,  and  they  in 
conjunction  ingrossed  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
state.  The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed  ,*  and  the  tri- 
bunes, either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  influence 
to  prevent  it;  or  rather  perhaps  their  interposition  was  disre- 
garded, Sallust.  Jug.  41. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  un- 
dertook to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
oppression  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great 
ardour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  the  multitude, 
they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius, 
while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  nobility,  with  his 
cousin  Scipio  Naslca,  Pontifex  Maximus,  at  their  head ;  A.  U. 
620.,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  359.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  1.;  and  Caius,  a 
few  years  after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opimius, 
who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  Sallust.  Jug. 
16.  42.  This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which 
afterwards  at  different  times  deluged  the  state,  Appian.  ibid.  i. 
349.  Veil.  ii.  3.  From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence 
began  to  be  used  with  impunity  in  the  legislative  assemblies, 
and  laws  enacted  by  force  to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the 
commencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power 
of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were 
more  oppressed  than  ever,  Sallust.  Jug.  31. 

But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corrup- 
tion of  the  nobility,  the  -republic  had - been  basely  betrayed, 
the  plebeians,  animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune 
Memmius,  regained  the  ascendancy,  Ibid.  40.  65.  73.  84.  The 
contest  betwixt  the  two  orders  was  renewed ;  but  the  people 

being  misled  and  abused  by  their  favourite,  the  faithless  and 
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ambitious  Marius,  Dio.  fragment,  xxxiv.  94.,  the  nobility  again 
prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  "  That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy ;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propose  laws,"  Lav.  Epit.  89.  Appian.  B.  Civ.i.  413.; 
but  should  only  retain  the  right  of  intercession,  Cess,  de  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  6.  {injuria  faciendes  potestatem  ademit,  auxilii  Jerendi 
reliquit),  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  9. 

But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679.,  they  ob- 
tained the  right  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon.  in  Cic.,  and 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A.  U.  683.,  all 
their  former  powers,  Sail.  Cat.  38.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  de  Legg. 
iii.  11.,  a  thing  which  Caesar  strenuously  promoted,  Suet. 
Jul.  5. 

The  tribunes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men 
as  the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob  (a  con- 
ductd  plebe  stipata),  they  determined  every  thing  by  force. 
They  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  pro 
Sext.  25.  They  disposed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  confei-red  provinces  and  commands  on 
those  who  purchased  them  at  the  highest  price,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
6.  10.  24.  26.  S?c.  pro  Dom.  8.  20.  The  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  converted  into  scenes  of  violence  and  massacre ;  and 
the  most  daring  always  prevailed,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  35,  36,  3/, 
38,  &c.  Dio.  xxxix.  7,  8,  &c. 

Julius  Cassar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  ex- 
cesses, and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
a  pretext  for  making  war  on  his  country  (see  p.  126.),  having 
at  last  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced 
that  power,  by  which  he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere  name ; 
and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  (potestate  privavit)  at 
pleasure,  Suet.  Jid.  79.  Dio.  xliv.  10.  Veil.  ii.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  him- 
self for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  Ii.  19.,  the  exercise 
of  it  by  proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with 
an  absolute  monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  established, 
Suet.  Aug.  27.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  56.  This  power  gave  him  the 
right  of  holding  the  senate,  Dio.  liv.  3.  (see  p.  12.)  of  assem- 
bling the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  cases,  Dio.  Ii. 
1 9.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable ;  so  that 
it  became  a  capital  crime  {crimen  MAJESTATIS)  to  injure 
him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17-,  which,  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers 
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of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
ports of  tyranny,  (ADJUMENTA  REGNI,)  Tacit.  Annul. 
iii.  3S.  Suet.  Tib.  58.  61.  Ner.  35.  Hence  this  among  other 
powers  used  to  be  conferred  on  the  emperors  in  the  beginning 
of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  solemn  occasions ;  and  then  they 
were  said  to  be  Tribunitid  potestate  donati,  Capitol,  in  M. 
Anton.  —  Vopisc.  in  Tacit,  (see  p,  23.)  Hence  also  the  years 
of  their  government  were  called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian 
power,  Dio.  liii.  17^  which  are  found  often  marked  on  ancient 
coins;  computed  not  from  the  1st  of  January,  nor  from  the 
10th  of  December  (iv.  Id.  Dec),  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes 
entered  on  their  office;  but  from  the  day  on  which  they  as- 
sumed the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  al- 
though they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power 
(inanem  umbram  et  sine  honore  nomen),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Paneg. 
10.  95.  Tacit,  i.  77-  xiii.  28.,  and  seem  to  have  remained  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  who  abolished  this  with  other  ancient 
offices. 


V.  iEDILES. 
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HE  JEdiles  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings 
(a  cura  aedium). 

The  iEdiles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

Two  iEDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260., 
in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  deter- 
mine certain  lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to 
them,  Dionys.  vi.  90.  They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the 
other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Two  iEDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patri- 
cians, A.  U.  387.,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liv.  vi.  42. 
They  were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  but  afterwards  promiscuously  from  both,  hit.  vii.  1., 
at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Gell.  vi.  9. 

The  curule  aediles  wore  the  toga  pratexta,  had  the  right  of 
images,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion 
in  the  senate,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  used  the  sella  curulis. 
when  they  administered  justice,  whence  they  had  their  name, 
ib.  Whereas  the  plebeian  aediles  sat  on  benches,  Ascon.  in 
Cic;  but  they  were  inviolable  (SACROSANCTI)  as  the 
tribunes,  Festus,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

The  office  of  the  aediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  iii.  3.,  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths, 
basilicce,  porticoes,  aquseducts,  common  sewers,  public  roads, 
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&c.  especially  when  there  were  no  censors :  also  of  private 
buildings,  lest  thej'  should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the 
city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passengers.  They  likewise  took 
care  of  provisions,  markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected 
those  things  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum ;  and  if 
they  were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  Plant.  Pud.  ii.  3.  42.  They  broke  unjust  weights  and 
measures,  Juvenal,  x.  101.  They  limited  the  expences  of 
funerals,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7«  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  663.  They  restrained 
the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or  banished 
women  of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned  by  the  senate 
or  people,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85.  Liv.  x.  31.  xxv.  2.  They  took 
care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremonies  were  introduced, 
Liv.  iv.  30.  They  punished  not  only  petulant  actions,  but 
even  words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  aediles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts 
concerning  them,  Plant.  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.,  and  fined  delin- 
quents. 

The  aediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of 
seizing,  unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use 
lictors  or  viatores,  but  only  public  slaves,  Gell.  xiii.  12.  They 
might  even  be  sued  at  law  (in  jus  vocari)  by  a  private  person, 
ibid.  13. 

It  belonged  to  the  aediles,  particularly  the  curule  aediles,  to 
exhibit  public  solemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.,  which 
they  sometimes  did  at  a  prodigious  expence  to  pave  the  way  for 
future  preferments,  Cic.  Off.u.  16.  They  examined  the  plays 
which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and  rewarded  or 
punished  the  actors  as  they  deserved,  Plant.  Trin.  iv.  2.  148. 
Cist.  Epil.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  They  were  bound  by  oath  to 
give  the  palm  to  the  most  deserving,  Plant.  Amphit.  Prol.  72. 
Agrippa,  when  aedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers 
(prcestigiatores)  and  astrologers,  Dio.  xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  aediles,  to  keep 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Julius  Caesar  added  two  other  plebeian  aediles,  called 
CEREALES  (a  Cerere\  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn 
and  other  provisions,  Dio.  xliii.  51.  Just.  Digest,  i.  2.  ii.  32. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  aediles,  Juv.  iii.  179.,  where 
sometimes  they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Cic. 
Fa?n.  xiii.  11. 

The  aediles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  variations, 
to  the  time  of  Constantine. 


VI.  QILES- 
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VI.  QUJESTORS. 

rPHE  Quaestors  were  so  called  {a  qucErendo\  because  they  got 
in  the  public  revenues,  {publicas  pecunias  conquirebant,} 
Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the 
kings,  according  to  Tacitus,  Annal.  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the 
consuls,  to  the  year  307-,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  30.  Others  say, 
that  two  quaestors  were  created  by  the  people  from  among  the 
patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of 
the  treasury,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola, 
Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  Dionys.  v.  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war  {ut  consulibus  ad  minis- 
teria  belli  prcESto  essent);  and  from  this  time  the  quaestors 
might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians  and  patricians, 
Liv.  iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were 
added,  A.  U.  498.,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining  of 
silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Liv.  Epit.  xv.  Sylla  in- 
creased their  number  to  20,  (supplendo  senatui,  cuijudicia  tra- 
diderat,)  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.,  and  Julius  Csesar  to  40,  Dion. 
xliii.  47.  Under  the  emperors  their  number  was  uncertain 
and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
QUiESTORESURBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or 
MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet. 
Claud.  24.  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom.  40.  They  received  and  ex- 
pended the  public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  {in  tabulas  accepti  et  expensi  refere- 
bant,)  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  exacted  the  fines  imposed  by  the 
public,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  The  money 
thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MULTATITIUM, 
Liv.  xxx.  39. 

The  quaestors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury, 
(which  were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.  some- 
times of  gold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours  {non  velis 
utebantur),  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going 
upon  an  expedition,  Liv.  iii.  69.  iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They  enter- 
tained foreign  ambassadors,  provided  them  with  lodgings,  and 
delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  public,  Vaier.  Max.  v.  1. 
They  took  care  of  the  funeral  of  those  who  were  buried  at  the 
public  expence,  as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dionys.  yi.Jin.  Sulpi- 
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cius,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  They  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction, 
especially  among  their  clerks,  Plut,  in  Cat.  Min. 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain 
a  triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestors,  that  they 
had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing, 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  quaestors  were  annually  distributed 
to  them  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  8.  after  the  senate  had  deter- 
mined into  what  provinces  quaestors  should  be  sent.  Whence 
SORS  is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaestor, 
Cic.  Verr.i.  15.  CcecU.  14.  Fam.  ii,  19.,  as  of  other  magistrates, 
Id.  Verr.  Act.  i.  8.  Plane.  27.  Liv.  xxxv.  6.,  and  public  offi- 
cers, Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7«>  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one,  Horat, 
Sat.  i.  1.  Ep.  i.  14.  11,  Suet.  Aug.  19,  Sometimes  a  certain 
province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestor  by  the  senate  or 
people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But  Pompey  chose  Cassius  as  his 
quaestor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves  [sine  sorte\ 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  con- 
suls or  praetors  into  their  provinces ;  to  take  care  that  provi- 
sions and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  army  ;  to  keep  the  money 
deposited  by  the  soldiers  (nwnmos  ad  signa  depositos),  Suet. 
Dom,  8.  Veget.  ii.  20. ;  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the 
empire,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  14.  38.;  to  take  care  of  the  money  and 
to  sell  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  Liv.  v.  26.  xxvi.  47.  Plaut. 
Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polyb.  x,  19. ;  to  return  an  account  of  every 
thing  to  the  treasury ;  and  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  assigned 
them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin,  in  Ccecil.  17.  Suet.  Jul.  J. 
When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the  quaestor  usually  sup- 
plied his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connection  between  a  proconsul 
or  propraetor  and  his  quaestor  (in  parentum  loco  qiuEstoribus  suis 
crant\  Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Caecil.  19.  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
10.  26.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.  If  a  quaestor  died,  another  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PROQUiESTOR, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QUJESTORIUM,  or 
QiKEstorium  forum,  Liv.  x.  32.  xli.  2.;  so  also  the  place  in  the 
province,  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  business, 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  4 1 . 

The  city  quaestor  had  neither  lictors  nor  viatores,  because 
they  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Gett. 
xiii.  1 2. ;  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before 
the  praetor,  ibid.  13.  Suet.  Jul.  23.  They  could,  however, 
hold  the  Comitia ,-  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their 
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office  in  ancient  times  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of  treason, 
and  punish  them  when  condemned,  Dionys.  viii.  77.  Liv.  ii. 
11.  iii.  24,  25. 

The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  the  proetor,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41.,  and  by  clerks, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  78. 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment  {primus 
gracilis  7io?ioris),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.,  which  gave  one  admission 
into  the  senate,  Cic.  (see  p.  4.)  when  he  was  said  adire  ad  rem- 
publicum,  Cic.  or  rempublicam  capessei'e,  Vel.  ii.  94.  It  was, 
however,  sometimes  held  by  those  who  had  been  consuls, 
Dionys.  x.  23.  Liv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various 
changes.  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury 
of  the  public  (iERARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince 
(FISCUS),  Suet.  Aug.  102.  Tacit.  Annal.\\.2.  Plin.  Pan.  36. 
Dio.  liii.  16.;  and  different  officers  were  appointed  for  the 
management  of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who  had  been  praetors, 
Suet.  Aug.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dio.  liii.  2. ;  but  Claudius 
restored  it  to  the  quaestors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Afterwards 
praefects  of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed,  Plin. 
Epist.  iii.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  28,  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the 
judges,  called  ce?itumviri,  and  preside  at  their  courts ;  but 
Augustus  appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  Decem- 
viri litibus  judicandis,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also 
chose  the  judices,  Dio.  xxxix.  7«  Augustus  gave  to  the 
quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the  aediles, 
and,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had  formerly  exercised, 
I.  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  praefects, 
Tacit,  loc.  cit. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QUiES- 
TORES  CANDID  ATI,  or  candidati  principis  vel  Augusti, 
Suet.  Aug.  56.  Claud.  40.,  vel  Casaris,  Veil.  ii.  124.,  who 
used  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  emperor  (libellos,  epist  olas, 
et  orationes)  to  the  senate,  Suet.  Tit.  6.  (See  p.  23.)  They 
were  called  candidate  because  they  sued  for  higher  prefer- 
ments, which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure 
to  obtain ;  hence  Petis  tanquam  Casaris  candidatusy  i.  e.  care- 
lessly,  Qjiinctilian.  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
quaestorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83,  84. 

^  Under  the  emperors  the  quaestors  exhibited  shows  of  gla- 
diators, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expence,  as 

k  4  a  requi- 
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a  requisite  for  obtaining  the  office,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.   Suet. 
Domit.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called 
QILESTORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same  with 
what  we  now  call  Chancellors,  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Pers. 


OTHER  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


HPHERE  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates  ;  as, 
A      TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning 
slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut.  Aul.  iii.  2.  2«,  and 
who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison,  Liv.  xxxii.  26.,  and  of 
the  execution  of  condemned  criminals,  Sail.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONET  ALES,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  mint,  {qui  auro,  argento,  ceri,  Jlando,  feriundo  prteerant, 
which  is  often  marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dio.  liv.  26. 
According  to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  Iii.  29., 
it  appears  that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in 
the  provinces,  Matth.  xxii.  20. 

NUMMULARII,  vel  pecuniae  spectatores,  saymasters,  (ad 
quos  nummi  proband*  causa  deferebantur,  an  probi  essent,  cujus 
auri,  an  subccrati,  an  azqui  ponderis,  an  bonce  fusionis.) 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  tresviri,  who  had  the 
charge  of  preventing  fires  (incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  prce- 
erant),  Liv.  ix.  46.,  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the 
night-time  {vigilias  circumibant),  attended  by  eight  lictors, 
Plaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocuri  {qui  vias  cura- 
ba?it),  who  had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  Magi  stratus  Ordinarii  Minor  es  the  CEN- 
TUM VIRI  litibus  judicandis,  (vel  stlitibus  judicandis,  for  so 
it  was  anciently  written,)  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every 
tribe  (so  that  properly  there  were  105),  for  judging  such 
causes  as  the  praetor  committed  to  their  decision ;  and  also  the 
DECEMVIRI  litibus  judicandis.  But  these  were  generally 
not  reckoned  magistrates,  but  only  judges. 


NEW    ORDINARY   MAGISTRATES    UNDER   THE 

EMPERORS. 

AUGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  offices;    as,  Curaiores 
operum  piddicorum,    viarum,    aquarian,    alvei  Tiberis,  sc. 

repurgandi 
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repurgandi  et  laxioris  Jaciendi,  frumenti  popido  dividundi  ,• 
persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the  roads, 
of  bringing  water  to  the  city,  of  cleansing  and  enlarging  the 
channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing  corn  to  the  people, 
Suet.  Aug.  37-     The  chief  of  these  offices  were, 

I.  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vel 
urbis,)  whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued 
for  several  years,   Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  1 1 . 

A  praefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally  (in  tempus  deligebatur\  in  the  absence  of  the 
kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
by  the  consuls  (a  regibus  impositi :  Postea  consides  mandabant, 
Tacit,  ibid.)  He  might,  however,  assemble  the  senate,  even 
although  he  was  not  a  senator,  Gell.  xiv.  c.  ult.,  and  also  hold 
the  comitia,  Liv.  i.  59.  But  after  the  creation  of  the  praetor, 
he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  Fei'ice  Lalince, 
or  Latin  holy-days. 

Augustus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of 
Maecenas,  Dio.  lii.  ,21.,  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had 
been  intrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
of  Italy,  (cunctis  apud  Romam  atque  Italiam  prcepositus^)  Tacit, 
ibid.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  1 7.  Ibid.  29.  25.  The  first  praefect  of 
the  city  was  Messdla  Corwius,  only  for  a  few  days  ;  after 
him  Taurus  Statilius,  and  then  Piso  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  usually  chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the 
state  (ex  viris  primariis  vel  considaribus).  His  office  compre- 
hended many  things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
praetor  and  aediles.  He  administered  justice  betwixt  masters 
and  slaves,  freedmen  and  patrons ;  he  judged  of  the  crimes 
of  guardians  and  curators ;  he  checked  the  frauds  of  bankers 
and  money-brokers ;  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
shambles  (carnis  curam  gerebat),  and  of  the  public  spectacles ; 
in  short,  he  took  care  to  preserve  order  and  public  quiet, 
and  punished  all  transgressions  of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  [intra  centesimum  ab  urbe  lapidem,) 
Dio.  lii.  21.  He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both 
from  the  city  and  from  Italy,  and  of  transporting  them  to  any 
island  which  the  emperor  named  (in  insulam  deportandi), 
Ulpian.  de  Off.  Praef.  Urb. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute 
(vicarius)  of  the  emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  in  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  prsefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insignia 
with  the  praetors. 

II.  The 
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II.  The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  (PRiEFECTUS 
PR.ZETORIO,  vel  pr&toriis  cokortibiis) ;  or  the  commander 
of  the  emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one 
another,  if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  Dio.  lii.  24. 
Their  power  was  at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military.  But 
Sejanus,  being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  com- 
mand, increased  its  influence,  (vim  praefecturce  modicam  antea 
intend.it,)  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly  dis- 
persed through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  2. 
Suet.  Tib.  37. 

The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and 
therefore  that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom 
they  could  entirely  trust. 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his  commands : 
Hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  (ut  non  multum  abfuerit  a  prin- 
cipatu ;  munus  proximum  vel  alterum  ah  Augusti  imperio,  Victor, 
de  Caes.  9.)  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought  before  them ; 
and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of 
supplication  to  the  emperor. 

The  praetorian  praefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
emperor's  delivering  to  him  a  sword,  Plin.  Paneg.  67.  Herod. 
iii.  2.  Dio.  lxviii.  33. 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praefect,  and  sometimes  two, 
Constantine  created  four  prczfecti  prcetorio  ■  But  he  changed 
their  office  very  much  from  its  original  institution  ;  for  he 
made  it  civil  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command 
of  the  East,  to  another  of  Illyricum,  to  a  third  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  and  to  a  fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but 
he  took  from  them  the  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred 
that  to  officers,  who  were  called  magistri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prtsfecti  pr&torio  were  several  substi- 
tutes (vicarii),  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which 
were  called  DIGECESES  ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these, 
where  they  held  their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS. 
Each  dicecesis  might  contain  several  metropoles,  and  each 
metropolis  had  several  cities  under  it.  But  Cicero  uses  DICE- 
CESIS for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  Attic,  v.  21.  Fam.  iii. 
8.  xiii.  53.  67.,  and  calls  himself  EPISCOPUS,  inspector 
or  governor  of  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  dicecesis,  ad 
Att.  vii.  11. 

III.  PRiEFECTUS  ANNONjE,  vel  rei  fmmentaria, 
who  had  the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  ma- 
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A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  under  the  republic  :  thus  L.  Minutius, 
Liv.  iv.  12.,  and  so  afterwards  Pompey  with  great  power, 
{omnis  potestas  rei frumentarice  toto  orbe  in  quinquennium  ei  data 
est),  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Dio.  xxxix.  9.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Plin, 
Pan.  29.  In  the  time  of  a  great  scarcity,  Augustus  himself 
undertook  the  charge  of  providing  corn  (prcejecturam  annonac 
suscepit),  and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two  men  of 
praetorian  dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  discharge  that 
office,  Dio.  liv.  1.,  afterwards  he  appointed  four,  ibid.  17-, 
and  thus  it  became  an  ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  prarfectus  annonce  ,•  it  was 
at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7-  xi.  31. 
Hist.  iv.  68.,  but  not  so  in  after-times,  Boeth.  de  Consol. 
Phil,  iii. 

IV.  PR^FECTUS  MILITARIS  iERARII,  a  person 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus 
instituted  for  the  support  of  the  army,  {cei*arium  militare  cum 
twvis  vectigalibus  ad  tuendos  prosequendosque  milites,  Suet. 
Aug.  49.) 

V.  PRJEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Au- 
gustus equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed  (constituit), 
the  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena 
or  -um  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper 
commander,  {pr&fectus  classis  Ravennatis,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  12, 
ei  prcefectus  classis  Misenatium,  Veget.  iv.  32.)  There  were 
also  ships  stationed  in  other  places  ;  as,  in  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  83.,  near  Alexandria,  .Suet.  Aug.  98., 
on  the  Rhine,  Flor.  iv.  12.,  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii. 
30,  &c. 

VI.  PR^FECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city. 
Of  these  there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards 
{una  cohors  binis  regionibus),  composed  chiefly  of  manumitted 
slaves  (libertino  milite),  Suet.  Aug.  25.  30.  Those  who  guarded 
adjoining  houses  in  the  night-time,  carried  each  of  them  a  bell 
(xwSwv,  tintinnabulum),  to  give  the  alarm  to  one  another,  when 
any  thing  happened,  Dio.  liv.  4. 

The  prarfectus  vigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries, 
thieves,  vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case 
happened,  it  was  remitted  to  the  praefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,   called  Comites,  Correctores,  Duces,  Magistri  OffL- 

ciorum, 
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riorum,  Scriniorum,  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various 
epithets  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity  ;  as, 
Clarissimi,  illustres,  spectabiles,  egregii,  perfectissimi,  &c.  The 
highest  title  was,  nobilissimus  and  gloriosissimus. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 


I.   DICTATOR  AND  MASTER  OF  HORSE. 

'T^HE  dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named 
by  the  consul  (quod  a  consule  diceretur,  cui  dicto  omnes 
audientes  esse?it,  Varro  deLat.  Ling.  iv.  14.),  or  rather  from  his 
publishing  edicts  or  orders,  (a  dictando,  quod  multo  dictaret, 
i.e.  ediceret:  et  homines  pro  legibus  haberent  qiHE  diceret,  Suet. 
Jul.  77-)  He  was  also  called  magistcr  populi,  Sen.  Epist.  108., 
and  prcetor  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Albans,   or  Latins,    Liv.  i.  23.    Cic.  pro  Mil.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what 
year.  Livy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator, 
A.  U.  253.,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a 
domestic  sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As 
the  authority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on 
account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged 
proper,  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a  single  magistrate 
with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal, 
Liv.  ii.  18.  29.  ill-  20.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.,  and  who  should 
not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague,  Dionys* 
v.  70,  Sfc. 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes : 

As,  1.  For  fixing  a  nail  (clavi  figendi  vel  pangendi  causa) 
in  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  be,en  done  in  those  rude  ages  (cum  literce  erant  rarce\  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by 
the  ordinary  magistrate;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of 
any  great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that  pur- 
pose, (quia  majus  imperium  erat,)  to  avert  the  divine  wrath, 
Liv.  vii.  3.  viii.  18. 

2.  For  holding  the  comitia,   Liv.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holydays,    Id.  vii.  28.,   or  of 
celebrating  games  when  the  praetor  was  indisposed,  Liv.  viii. 
40.  ix.  34. 

4.  For  holding  trials  (quastionibus  cxercendis),  Id.  ix.  26. 

And 
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And  5.  Once  for  chusing  senators  (qui  senatum  legerei),  on 
which  occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Rome,  and 
another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  was  the  case  at  any 
other  time,  Liv.  xxiii.  22,  &c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
as  the  other  magistrates ;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular 
dignity  he  thought  proper;  and  this  he  did,  after  having 
taken  the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (node 
silentio,  ut  mos  est,  dictator  em  dixit,)  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23. 
Dionys.  x.  23.  (post  mediam  noctem,)  Fest.  in  voc.  silentio, 

SINISTRUM,    et  SOLIDA  SELLA. 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator; 
about  which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it 
was  in  the  Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consul 
should  name  dictator,  Liv.  xxvii.  5. 

Sulla  and  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  comitia,  an  in- 
terrex  presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the 
praetor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.  pro  Bull.  iii.  2.  Cces. 
Bel.  Civ.  ii.  19.  Dio.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  punic  war,  A.  U.  536.,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  lake, 
when  the  other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  word 
could  not  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  PRODICTATOR,  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus  master 
of  horse,  Liv.  xxii.  8.  3 1 . 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies;  he  could  deter- 
mine about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without 
consulting  the  people  or  senate.  His  edict  was  observed  as  an 
oracle  (pro  numine  observation),  Liv.  viii.  34.  At  first  there 
was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  magis- 
trate should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal  (sine 
provocatione),  first  by  the  Consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius, 
A.  U.  304.  Liv.  iii.  55.,  and  afterwards  by  the  Consul  M. 
Valerius,  A.  U.  453.  Liv.  x.  9.  Festns  in  voc.  optima  lex. 
But  the  force  of  this  law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubt- 
ful. It  was  once  strongly  contested,  Liv.  viii.  33.,  but  never 
finally  decided. 

The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with  the 
fasces  and  secures  even  in  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  IS.,  so  that  Livy 
justly  calls  imperium  dictatoris,  suo  ingenio  vehemens,  ii.  30. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magistrates  abdi- 
cated their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Polyb.  iii.  87.     The  consuls  however  still  continued  to  act, 

Liv. 
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Liv.  iv.  27.,  but  in  obedience  to  the  dictator,  and  without  any 
ensigns  of  authority  in  his  presence,  Liv.  xxii.  11. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain 
limits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months  (semestris 
dictatura\  Liv.  ix.  34.,  even  although  the  business  for  which 
he  had  been  created  was  not  finished,  and  was  never  prolonged 
beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case 
of  Camillus,  Liv.  vi.  1.  For  Sulla  and  Caesar  usurped  their 
perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

But  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he 
had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created. 
Thus  Q.  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercus  iEmilius  abdicated  the 
dictatorship  on  the  sixteenth  day,  Liv.  iii.  29.  iv.  34.  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  on  the  eighth  day,  Id.  iv.  47,  &c. 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money, 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy,  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  in  Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv.  Epit.  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  with- 
out asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii.  14.,  to 
shew,  as  it  is  thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman 
army  consisted  in  the  infantry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power 
was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct, 
when  he  resigned  his  office,  Liv.  vii.  4. 

For  120  years  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was 
disused,  but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  the  dicta- 
torship was  for  ever  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law  of 
Antony  the  consul,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  And  when  Augustus  was 
urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  he  refused  it 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  [genu  nixus,  dejecta  ah 
humeris  toga,  mtdo  pectorey  deprecatus  est,)  Suet.  Aug.  52.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  power  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appellation, 
Dio.  liv.  1.  For  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  Sulla,  the  dicta- 
torship was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that 
tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius 
by  Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprece- 
dented measure  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702.,  Dio.  xl.  50. 
He,  however,  on  the  first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  his 
father-in-law,  as  colleague,  Dio.  xl.  51. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated 
{dixit)  a  master  of  horse  (JVIAGISTER  EQUITUM),  usually 
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from  among  those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity,  whose 
proper  office  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  and  also  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  dictator.  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  no- 
minated to  chuse  the  senate,  had  no  master  of  horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  (datus  vel 
additus  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate,  or  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  Liv.  vii.  12.  24.  28. 

The  magister  equitum  might  be  deprived  of  his  command 
by  the  dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv.  viii. 
35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  the  horse,  Minu- 
cius,  equal  in  command  with  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus, 
Liv.  xxii.  26. 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the 
same  insignia  with  the  praetor,  six  lictors,  the  pratexta,  &c. 
Dio.  xlii.  27.  He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator 
had  not  without  the  order  of  the  people. 
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HE  laws  of  Rome  at  first,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were 
very  few  and  simple,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26.  It  is  thought 
there  was  for  some  time  no  written  law  (nihil  scripta  juris). 
Differences  were  determined  (lites  dirimebantur)  by  the  plea- 
sure of  the  kings  (region  arbitrio),  according  to  the  principles 
of  natural  equity  (ex  cequo  et  bono),  Senec.  Epist.  90.,  and  their 
decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dionys.  x.  1 .  The  kings  used  to 
publish  their  commands  either  by  pasting  them  up  in  public 
on  a  white  wall  or  tablet  (in  album  relata  proponerc  in  publico), 
Liv.  i.  32.,  or  by  a  herald,  ib.  44.  Hence  they  were  said, 
omnia  MANU  gubernare,  Pompon.  1.  2.  §  3.  D.  de  Orig.  Jur. 
(i.  e.  potestate  et  imperio,  Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance,  consulted 
the  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
LEGES  CURIAT^E  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other  kings, 
which  were  also  called  LEGES  REGI^,  Liv.  v.  1. 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  Tullius  (prcecipuus  sane- 
tor  legum),  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.,  all  whose  laws  however  were 
abolished  at  once  (uno  edicto  sublatce)  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
Dionys.  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  institutions  of  the  kings 
were  observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs  (tanquam 
mores  majorum) ;  and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as 
the  kings  had  done,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending 
on  the  will  of  an  individual,  (in  unius  wluntate  positum,  Cic. 

Fam. 
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Fam.  ix.  16.)  C.  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn 
up,  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform  (quo  onmes  uti 
deberent).  But  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
fn  whom  the  whole  judicative  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws  which  then  existed  was  confined, 
Liv.  iii.  9. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299.,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  am- 
bassadors should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of 
Solon,  and  to  examine  the  institution?,  customs  and  laws  of  the 
other  states  in  Greece,  Liv.  iii.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  24. 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created 
from  among  the  patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without 
the  liberty  of  appeal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  (legibus 
scribendis),  all  the  other  magistrates  having  first  abdicated  their 
office,  Liv.  iii.  32,  33. 

The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They 
administered  justice  to  the  people  each  every  tenth  day.  The 
twelve  fasces  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  preside,  and 
his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called 
ACCENSUS,  Liv.  iii.  33.  They  proposed  ten  tables  of 
laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata.  In  composing  them,  they  are  said  to  have  used  the 
assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephesian  exile,  who 
served  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  36.  Plin.  xxxiv.  5. 
s.  10. 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their 
command  beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius, 
one  of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  of  plebeian  rank, 
who  was  slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
Decemvir's  hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished  either  in  prison 
or  in  banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM 
TABULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and 
foundation  of  public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman 
world,  (Fons  universi  publici  privatique  juris,  Liv.  iii.  34.  Finis 
cequi  juris.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27.)  They  were  engraved  on  brass, 
and  fixed  up  in  public,  (Leges  DECEMVIRALES,  quibus 
tabulis  duodecim  est  nomen,  in  ces  incisas  in  publico  proposuerunt 
sc.  consides,  Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
were  obliged  to  get  them  by  heart  as  a  necessary  rhime  (tan- 
quam  carmen  necessarium),  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23.,  not  that  they 
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were  written  in  verse,  as  some  have  thought ;  for  any  set  form 
of  words  (verba  concepta),  even  in  prose,  was  called  CAR- 
MEN, Liv.  i.  24.  26.  iii.  64.  x.  38.,  or  carmen  cotnpositum, 
Cic.  pro  Muraen.  12. 


III.    TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI 
POTESTATE. 

THE  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained, 
(see  p.  94.)  They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  ple- 
beians who  had  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  Their  office  and  insignia  were  much  the 
same  with  those  of  the  consuls. 


IV.  INTERREX. 

CONCERNING  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c. 
(see  pi  99.) 


OTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  OF 

LESS  NOTE. 

npHERE  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates ;  as, 
DUUMVIRI  perduellionis  judicandae  causa,  Liv.  1.26. 
vi.  29.  Duumviri  navales,  classis  ornanda  reficiendaque  causd> 
Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18.  26.  xli.  1.  Duumviri  ad  cedem  Junoni  Mo- 
netae faciundam,  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIRI  colonic  deducendce,  Liv.  iv.  11.  vi.  26.  viii.  16. 
ix.  28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triumviri  bini>  qui  citra 
et  ultra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in  pagis  Jbrisque  et  concilia- 
bulis  omnem  copiam  ingenuorum  inspicerent,  et  idoneos  ad  arma 
ferenda  conquirerent,  militesque  facerent,  Id.  xxv.  5.  Trium- 
viri bini ;  uni  sacris  conquirendis  donisque  persignandis  -,  alter i 
reficiendis  cedibus  sacris,  Id.  xxv.  7*  Triumviri  mensarii,  facti 
ob  argenti  penuriam,  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21. 
Quinqueviri,  ab  dispensations  pecuniae  MENSARII  appellati, 
Id.  vii.  21.  Quinqueviri muris  turribusque  reficiendis,  Id.  xxv.  7-> 
minuendis  publicis  sumptibus,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendis,  Liv. 
xxxi.  4. 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  They  were 
all,  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state. 
Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their  titles. 

l  *      PROVIN- 
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PROVINCIAL  magistrates: 

HPHE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed 
by  praetors,   (seep.  115.)  but  alter  wards  by  proconsuls  and 
propraetors,  to  whom  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIETOR; 
but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  covsule  and  pro  praetore,  in 
two  words;  so  likewise  pro  quaestore,  Cic.  Acad.  4.  4.  Var.  1. 
15.38. 

Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  consul  was  prolonged  {imperium  prorogatum)  after 
their  office  was  expired,  Liv.  viii.  22.  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.,  or 
who  were  invested  with  consular  authority,  either  from  a  sub- 
ordinate rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  praetor  {ex  praetura\ 
Liv.  xxiii.  30.,  and  Gellius,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  20.,  or  from  a  private 
station,  as  Seipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was  occasioned 
by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were 
not  sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  with  propraetors,  Cic 
Phil.  v.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  ID.  The  first  proconsul 
mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  290.  Liv.  iii.  4. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  first 
to  whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged,  was  Publilius, 
Liv.  viii.  23.  26.  f.  The  name  of  Propraetor  was  also  given  to 
a  person,  whom  a  general  left  to  command  the  army  in  his 
absence,  Sallust.  Jug.  36.  103. 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul,  praetor  and  propraetor,  are 
sometimes  confounded,  Suet.  Aug.  3.  And  we  find  all  go- 
vernors of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  of  proconsules^ 
as  of praesides,  ibid.  36. 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  -and  proconsuls 
occasionally  appointed  by  the  Comitia  Triuuta,  Liv.  x.  24. 
xxix.  13.  xxx.  27.,  except  in  the  case  of  Seipio,  who  was  sent 
as  proconsul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly 
sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian. 
law,  (see  p.  105.)  without  any  new  appointment  of  the  people. 
Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comitia 
Curiata.     (See  p.  72.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  e,  a  proconsul  had 
the  government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year;  and  the 
same  person  could  not  command  different  provinces.  But 
this  was  violated  in  several  instances;  especially  in  the  case 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  22.  24.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  p.  22.^ 
IOC.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  ot 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Caesar,  in  granting  him 
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the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the  payment 
of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitutional 
concessions,  de  Provinc.  Co?isul.  &  pro  Balbo,  27-,  although  he 
secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i.  7.  Attic,  ii.  17-  x.  6.,  proved 
fatal  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  republic. 

The  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces  (provincias  sortie- 
bantur),  or  settled  them  by  agreement  {inter  se  comparabant), 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  consuls,  Liv.  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv.  54. 
xlv.  16,  17.  But  sometimes  provinces  were  determined  to  both 
by  the  senate  or  people,  Id.  xxxv.  20.    xxxvii.  1. 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the 
number  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to 
pay  them  ;  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors  (COMITA- 
TUS  vel  conors),  and  their  travelling  charges  (VIATI- 
CUM). And  thus  the  governors  were  said,  ORNARI,  i.  e. 
instrui,  to  be  furnished,  Cic.  in  Mull.  ii.  13.  What  was  as- 
signed them  for  the  sake  of  household  furniture,  was  called 
VASARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35.  So  vasa,  furniture,  Liv. 
i.  24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  pro- 
consul and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the 
senate,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.,  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by 
the  proconsul  himself,  Id.  xii.  55.  Nep.  Attic.  6.,  who  was 
then  said  aliquem  sibi  legare,  Id.  vi.  6.,  or  very  rarely  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  The  number  of  lieu- 
tenants was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor, 
or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  15.  Thus,  Ci- 
cero in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompey  in 
Asia  fifteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  three,  Quin- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor,  Cic.  ad 
d Jr.  i.  1.3. 

The  office  of  a  legatus  was  very  honourable ;  and  men  of 
praetorian  and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
bear  it:  Thus   Scipio   Africanus  served   as  legatus  under  his 
brother  Lucius,  Liv.  xxxvii.  1,  &c.  Gell.  iv.  18. 

The  legati  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  Liv. 
xxix.  9.,  as  the  senators  were  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure 
libera  legationes,  (see  p.  20.)  but  the  person  under  whom  they 
served,  might  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  mili- 
tary officers  {pr<zfecti\  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attend- 
ants, Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen, 
who  went  with  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see  the 
method  of  conducting  public  business;  who,  on  account  of 
their  intimacy,  were  called  CONTUBERNALES,  Cic.  pro 
CceL  30.  pro  Plane.  1 1 .    From  this  retinue  under  the  republic, 
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women  were  excluded,  but  not  so  under  the  emperors,  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  33,  34.     Suet.  Octav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp. 
Having  offered  up  vows  in  the  Capitol  (votis  in  capitolio  nun- 
cupates), dressed  in  his  military  robe  (paludatus),  with  twelve 
lictors  going  before  him,  carrying  the  fasces  and  secures,  and 
with  the  other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city 
with  all  his  retinue.  From  thence  he  either  went  straight- 
way to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  detained  by  business,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  Plutarch, 
in  Crasso ;  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iii.  11.  Dio.  xxxvii. 
50.,  he  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city,  for  he  could  not 
be  within  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His 
friends,  and  sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  ac- 
companied him  {officii  causa,  prosequebantur)  for  some  space 
out  of  the  city  with  their  good  wishes,  Liv.  xlii.  49.  xlv.  59. 
When  he  reached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival 
to  his  predecessor,  that  by  an  interview  with  him,  he  might 
know  the  state  of  the  province ;  for  his  command  commenced 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival;  and  by  the  CORNELIAN  law,  the 
former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart  within  thirty  days  after, 
Cic.  Fam.  iii.  6. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command,  (potestatem  \e\jurisdicti(mem  et  imperium.) 
He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  devoted  the 
summer  to  military  affairs,  Bel.  1.,  or  going  through  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  winter  to  the  administration  of  justice,  Cic.  Alt. 
v.  14.  Verr.  5.  12.  He  administered  justice  much  in  the  same 
way  with  the  praetor  at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws  which  had 
been  prescribed  to  the  province  when  first  subdued,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  which  had  afterwards  been  made  con- 
cerning it  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome;  or  finally  accord- 
ing to  his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the  province 
concerning  every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  Ait.  vi.  I.  These, 
if  he  borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called  TRANSLATI- 
TI A  vel  Tralatitia,  v.  -icia  ;  if  not,  NOVA.  He  always  pub- 
lished a  general  edict  before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as 
the  praetor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  justice,  [forum  vel 
conventus  agebat,)  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  so  that 
he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  himself 
judged  in  all  public  and  important  causes ;  but  matters  of  less 
consequence  he  referred  to  his  quaestor  or  lieutenants,  Cic. 
Flav.  21.  in  Ccecil.  17.  Verr.  ii.  18.  Suet.  Jul.  7-,  and  also  to 
others,   Cic.  Ait.  v.  21.  ad  Q,fratr.  i.  1.  7- 

The   proconsul  summoned    these   meetings   (conventits   in- 

dicebat), 
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dicebat),   by  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had 
causes  to  be  determined   should  attend,   Liv.  xxxi.  29.     To 
this,    Virgil   is  thought    to    allude,    JEn.  v.  578.      Indicitque 
forum,  &c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called 
CONVENTUS,  or  circuits,  (vouoi,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  in- 
habitants of  which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes 
determined,  and  to  obtain  justice,  (disceptandi  et  juris  obtinendi 
causa  convent ebant.)  Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  cir- 
cuits (in  septem  conventus),  Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called 
conventus  agere,  ayogaws  ayuv,  sc.  *j/x,egac.  So  jn  Act.  Apost. 
xix.  38.  ayoqouoi  ayovrai,  &c.  conventus  aguntur,  stint  procon- 
sules;  in  jus  vocent  se  invicem.  Hence  conveidus  circumirc, 
Suet.  Jul.  7.,  perenrrere,  Caes.  viii.  46.  for  urbes  circumire,  ubi 
hi  conventus  agebantur. 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council  (qui 
ci  in  consilio  aderant,  assidebant),  and  were  called  his  council, 
CONSILIUM,  Consiliarii,  ASSESSORES,  et  Recuperatarcs. 
Hence  Consilium  cogere,  in  consilium  advocare,  adhiberc ;  in 
consilio  esse,  adesse,  assiderc,  habere ;  in  consilium  ire,  mitiere, 
dimittere,  &c.  The  proconsul  passed  sentence  according  to 
the  opinion  of  his  council,  (de  consilii  sententid  decrevit,  pro± 
nunciavit,)  &c. 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  nsing 
any  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
office,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  2.  2.,  they  were  always  attended  by  in- 
terpreters, Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37.  Fain.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were 
chosen  differently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13. 
15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  (curatio)  of  the  corn,  of 
the  taxes,  and  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the 
province.  Corn  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present, 
was  called  HONORARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well  he  received  the  highest 
honours,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.,  as,  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses,  &c, 
which  through  flattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course 
to  all  governors,  though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed ;  as  in  honour  of 
Marcellus  (Marcellea,  -orum),  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola  (Mucea),  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  21.  10.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,   he  might  afterwards 
be  brought  to  his  trial;  1.  for  extortion  (REPETUNDA 
RUM),   if  he  had  made  unjust  exactions,   or  had   even  re- 
ceived presents,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9 2.  for  peculation  (PECU- 

l  3  LATUS), 
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LATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  the  public  money;  hence 
called  peculator,  or  depeculator,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr* 
Act.'x.  1. —  and  3.  for  what  was  called  crimen  MAJESTA- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy, 
or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province,  and  made  war  on  any 
prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree 
of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration 
of  the  provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces 
were  miserably  oppressed  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the 
avarice  of  the  governor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all 
his  officers  and  dependants;  as,  his  lieutenants,  tribunes, 
prsefects,  &c.  and  even  of  his  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves, 
Juvenal,  viii.  87 — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were 
obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their 
retinue  with  forage  and  wood  for  firing,  Cic.  Ait.  vi.  16.  The 
wealthier  cities  paid  large  contributions  for  being  exempted 
from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly  on  this  account  200 
talents,  or  about  40,000/.  Cic.  Ate.  v.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used 
to  have  golden  crowns  sent  him  not  only  from  the  different 
cities  of  his  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring 
states,  Liv.  xxxviii.  37.  14.,  which  were  carried  before  him 
in  his  triumph,  Id.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5.  7«  29.  xl.  43.  Dio. 
xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province,  instead  of 
sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was 
called  AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  sometimes  ex- 
acted as  a  tribute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was 
elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  succes- 
sor, if  he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty 
days:  but  first  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  in  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the  money  which 
had  passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers'  hands,  stated 
and  balanced,  (apud  duas  civilates,  quae  maxima  viderentur, 
rationes  confectas  ei  consolidatas  deponere,)  Cic.  Fam.  v.  20. 
If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  departed, 
leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quaestor,  to 
command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15.    Att.  vi.  5.  6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city 
as  a  private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph  ;  in  which 
case  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an   account  of  his 

exploits 
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exploits  to  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Rellona,  or 
in  some  other  temple  without  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii. 
45.  Dio.  xlix.  15.  In  the  meantime  he  usually  waited  near 
the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he  was  said 
ad  urbem  esse,  Sail.  Cat.  30.,  and  retained  the  title  of  IMPE- 
RATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory, 
with  the  badges  of  command,  his  lictors  and  fasces,  &c. 
Appian  says  that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  imperator, 
unless  10,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  Be  Bell.  Civ.  ii. 
p.  455.  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his 
fasces  were  always  wreathed  with  laui^el,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16, 
Att.  x.  10.,  as  the  letters  were  which  he  sent  to  the  senate 
concerning  his  victory,  Cic.  in  Pis.  17.  Sometimes  when 
the  matter  was  long  of  being  determined,  he  retired  to  some 
distance  from  Rome,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the 
people,  that  he  should  Imve  military  command  (nt  ei  imperhmi 
esset)  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  Att.  iv. 
16.,  for  without  this  no  one  could  have  military  command 
within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty 
days,  to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts 
which  he  had  left  in  the  province,  (easdem  rationes  totidem 
verbis  referre  ad  cerarium,)  Cic.  Att.  v.  20.  At  the  same 
time  he  recommended  those,  who  deserved  public  rewards 
for  their  services,  {in  beneficiis,  ad  ararium  detidit,)  Cic.  ibid, 
et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place 
with  respect  to  a  propraetor;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had 
twelve  lictors,  and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and 
retinue  of  the  one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent, 
were  called  Proconsulares  ;  propraetors,  Pr^tori^e,  Dio. 
liii.  14. 


/    PROVINCIAL   MAGISTRATES  UNDER    THE 

EMPERORS. 

\  UGUSTUS  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces. 
"^^  Those  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an 
enemy,  he  left  to  the  management  of  the  senate  and  people; 
but  of  such  as  were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  inva- 
sions, and  where,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  support  greater 
armies,  he  undertook  the  government  himself  (regendas  ipse 
suscepit),  Suet.  Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing 
the  senate  and  people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increase 

l  4  his 
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his  own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  en- 
tirely to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple (PROVINCIJE  SENATORLE  et  POPULARES  vel 
Publico),  at  first  were  Africa  propria,  or  the  territories  of 
Cartharge,  Numilia,  Cyrene,  Asia,  (which  when  put  for  a 
province,  comprehended  only  the  countries  along  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  JEgea?i  Sea,  namely,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria, 
Lydia,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  27.)  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Gratia  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Sardinia,  Creta,  and 
Hispania  Bcetica,  Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVINCE  IMPERA- 
TORIiE,  vel  Ccesarum,)  were  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and 
Lusitania,  Gallia,  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  Egyp- 
tus,  to  which  others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  condition 
of  these  provinces  was  often  changed ;  so  that  they  were 
transferred  from  the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  contrary,  Dio.  liii.  12.  liv.  4.3.  Sfrabo,  xvii.  fin.  The 
provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better  state 
than  those  of  the  senate  and  people,   Tacit.  Annal.  i.  'JG. 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate 
and  people  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  some- 
times only  of  praetorian  rank,  Dio.  liii.  13.  The  senate  ap- 
pointed them  by  lot  (sortito  mittebant)  out  of  those  who  had 
borne  a  magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years  before,  Suet. 
Aug.  36.  Vesp.4.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 2.  Dio.  liii.  14.  They  had 
the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the  proconsuls  had  formerly ; 
but  they  had  only  a  civil  power  (potestas  xeljurisdictio),  and 
no  military  command  {imperiwn),  nor  disposal  of  the  taxes. 
The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces 
commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  autho- 
rity lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  im- 
mediately when  a  successor  was  sent,  Dio.  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEG  ATI  CiESARIS  pro  Consule,  Propratores, 
vel  pro  pratore,  Dio.  liii.  13.,  Consular cs  Legati,  Suet.  Tib.  41., 
Consulares  Rectores,  Suet.  Vesp.  8.,  or  simply,  Consulares, 
Suet.  Tib.  32.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  97«j  arid  Legati,  Suet.  Vesp.  4., 
also  Presides,  Prcefecti,  Corrector es,  &c. 

The  Governor  of  iEgypt  was  usually  called  PRiEFEC- 
TUS,  Suet.  Vesp.  6.,  or  Prafectus  Augustalis,  Digest.,  and  was 
the  first  imperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said    to   be  an  ancient   prediction  concerning 
JEgypt,  that  it  would   recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman 
fasces  and  prcetexta  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Earn.  i.  7-    Trebell. 
Poll,  in  JEmilian.     Augustus    artfully  converting  this   to  his 
own  purpose,    claimed   that   province   to   himself,    and   dis- 
charging 
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charging  a  senator  from  going  to  it  without  permission,  Dio. 
Ii.  1 7.,  he  sent  thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without 
the  usual  ensigns  of  authority,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59.  Suet.  Tib.  52. 
To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administering  justice, 
called  Juridicus  Alexandrinje  civitatis,  Pandect,  (6  h- 
xaiodoT^c,  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  praefect  of  Egypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated 
by  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15.  29. 
(Hunc  primum  JEgyphis  Romanum  judicem  habuit,  Eutrop. 
vii.  7.)     Suet.  Aug.  66.     Dio.  Ii.  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  among  the 
senators,  but  the  praefect  of  Egypt  only  from  the  Equites, 
Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dio.  liii.  13.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to 
one  of  his  freedmen,  Dio.  lviii.  19.  The  legati  Cccsaris  wore 
a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers 
instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the 
proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  emperor,  Dio.  liii.  13. 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  CJESARIS,  Tacit.  Agric.  15.,  or 
curator,  and  in  later  times  rationales,  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  revenue,  (qui  resjisci  curabat ,-  publicos  reditus  colli gcbat 
et  erogabat,)  and  also  had  a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  con- 
cerned the  revenue,  Suet.  Claud.  12.,  whence  that  office  was 
called,  procuratio  amplissima,  Suet.  Galb.  15.  These  Procu- 
rators were  chosen  from  among  the  Equites,  and  sometimes 
from  freedmen,  Dio.  lii.  25.  They  were  sent  not  only  into 
the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into  those  of  the  senate 
and  people,  Dio.  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  gover- 
nor (vice  pr&sidisjiingcbatur),  especially  in  a  small  province, 
or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province,  where  the  governor  could 
not  be  present ;  as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was  'procurator  or 
propositus  (Suet.  Vesp.  4.)  of  Judaea,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  province  of  Syria,  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  23.  Hence  he  had 
the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid.  xv.  44.,  which  the  pro- 
curatores  did  not  usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed 
different  salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dio. 
liii.  15.  Those  who  received  '200  sestertia  were  called  duce- 
narii;  100,  centenarii;  60,  SEXAGENARii,  &c.  Capitolin. 
in  Pertinac.  c.  2.  A  certain  sum  was  given  them  for  mules 
and  tents;  which  used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the  public 
expence,  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  ap- 
pearance by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus. 

RE-ESTA- 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONARCHY  UNDER 
AUGUSTUS;  TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POWERS 
OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

^IIE  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Au- 
gustus, although  different  in  name  and  external  appear- 
ance, in  several  respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed 
under  the  kings.  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly 
elective.  The  choice  of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate 
and  people  at  large ;  that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the 
army.  When  the  former  abused  their  power  they  were  ex- 
pelled ;  the  latter  were  often  put  to  death ;  but  the  interests  of 
the  army  being  separate  from  those  of  the  state,  occasioned 
the  continuation  of  despotism.  According  to  Pomponius, 
de  origine  juris,  D.  i.  2.  14.  Reges  omnem  potest atem 
habuisse,  their  rights  were  the  same.  But  the  account  of 
Dionysius  and  others  is  different.     (See  p.  98.) 

As  Augustus  had  become   master  of  the  republic  by  fore? 
of  arms,  he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that 
basis,  as  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Caesar, 
had  done.     But  the   apprehension  he  always  entertained   of 
Caesar's  fate  made  him  pursue  a  quite  different  course.     The 
dreadful  destruction  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty 
of  the   Triumviri  had    cut  off  all  the   keenest   supporters   of 
liberty,   Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.,  and  had  so   humbled  the   spirit  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  form  of 
government  rather   than  hazard  a  repetition  of  former  cala- 
mities, (tuta  et  pr&sentia  quam  Vetera  ei  periculosa  malehant, 
ibid.)     The  empire  was   now  so  widely  extended,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative  assem- 
blies  so    great,    (the   Romans   having   never    employed   the 
modern  method  of  diminishing   that  number  by  represent- 
ation,) and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct  so 
unwieldy  a  machine.     The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requi- 
site to  keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be 
controuled  but  by  the  power  of  one.      Had  Augustus   pos- 
sessed the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his 
successors  under  proper  restraints  against  the  abuse  of  power, 
his  descendants  might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted  station 
to  which  his  wonderful   good  fortune,    and    the  abilities  of 
others  had  raised  him.     Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  repeated 
declarations,  wished  for  command  only  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow- citizens,  he  would  have  aimed  at  no  more 
power  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.     But  the  lust  of 

dominion. 
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dominion,  although  artfully  disguised,  appears  to  have  been 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  [specie  recusantis  flagrantis- 
sime  cupiverat,)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2,  3.  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.,  he  is 
said  to  have  seriously  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favour- 
ites, Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and 
restoring  the  ancient  form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  do  so,  but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him  from  it.  In  the 
speeches  which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  a  popular  and 
monarchical  government  are  introduced,  lii.  The  advice  of 
Maecenas  prevailed,  ib.  41.  Augustus,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  corrected  the  abuses,  which  had  crept 
in  during  the  civil  wars,  Suet.  Aug.  3'2.,  and  having  done 
several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  set 
speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  to  the 
people.  But  several  members  who  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared, exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either 
prompted  by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one 
voice  conjured  him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which, 
as  if  unequal  to  the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant 
compliance;  and  that  only  for  ten  years;  during  which  time, 
he  might  regulate  the  state  of  public  affairs  (rempiiblicam 
ordinare.t) ;  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint,  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens;  which  gave  his  usurpation 
the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dio. 
liii.  46. ;  but  the  second  time,  A.  U.  736.,  he  accepted  the 
government  only  for  five  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time 
was  then  sufficient,  Id.  liv.  12.,  and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for 
live  years  more,  Id.  liii.  16.;  but  after  that,  always  for  ten 
years,  Id.  lv.  6.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  decennium, 
the  19th  of  August,  (xiv.  Kal.  Sept.)  A.  U.  767-,  aged  near 
76  years;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  succeeding 
emperors,  although  at  their  accession  they  received  the  em- 
pire for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years  used  to 
hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of  the 
empire,  Dio.  liii.  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  129.)  had  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus 
ihey  established  tyranny,  (Ruere  in  servitutem  consules,  patres, 
eques,  as  Tacitus  says  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  AnrtaL 
i.  70  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire,  they 
seem  to  have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours 
for  him.  To  the  names  of  IMPERATOR,  Dio.  xliii.  44. 
CAESAR,  Id.  xlvi.  47.,  and  PRINCE  (Princeps  Seuatuls) 

liii.  l.j 
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liii.  1.,  which  they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those 
of  AUGUSTUS,  (venerandus  v.  -abilis,  ab  augur,  quasi  inau- 
guratus  vel  consecratus ;  ideoque  Diis  earns ;  cultu  divino  qffi- 
ciendus,  asftcisos;  Pausan.  iii.  11.  vel  ab  augeo ;  quam  sua 
Jupiter  auget  ope,  Ovid.  Fast.'i.  612.  Suet.  Aug.  7-)  Dio.  liii. 
16.,  and  Father  of  his  Country  (Pater  Patrle),  Suet.  58. 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  127.  Pont.  iv.  9.  ult.  Trist.  iv.4.  13,  &c.  This 
title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  after  his 
suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy;  Roma  patrem  patriae 
Ciceronem  libera  dixjt,  Juvenal,  viii.  24-4.  Plin.  vii.  30. 
by  the  advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  B.  civ.  ii.  431.  Plut.  in  Cic,  or 
of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself  says,  Pis.  3.  It  was  next  de- 
creed to  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  76.  Dio.  xliv.  4.,  and  some  of 
his  coins  are  still  extant  with  that  inscription.  Cicero  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very 
young,  Phil.  xiii.  11.  It  was  refused  by  Tiberius,  Suet.  67-, 
as  also  the  title  of  Imperator,  Id.  26.,  and  Dominus,  37- 
Dio.  lviii.  2.  but  most  of  the  succeeding  emperors  accepted  it, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25. 

The  title  of  PATER  VKTRIM  denoted  chiefly  the  pater- 
nal affection  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  to- 
wards their  subjects;  and  also  that  power  which,  by  the 
Roman  law,  a  father  had  over  his  children,  Dio.  liii.  IS. 
Senec.  Clem.  i.  14. 

Cesar  was  properly  a  family  title,  Dio.  ibid.  Suet.  Galb.  1 . 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In 
later  times,  it  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the 
empire,  or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  government,  during 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  was  always  called 
Augustus,  Spartian.  in  JElio  Vero,  2.,  which  was  a  title  of 
splendour  and  dignity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio.  liii.  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  hedropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16.,  and  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Augustus,  the  proposer  of  which  in 
the  senate  was  Munatius  Plancus,  Suet.  Aug.  7-  Veil.  ii.  91. 
Servius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of  Au- 
gustus, describes  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Mn.  i. 
296.  G.  iii.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command,  was  IMPERA- 
TOR, Dio.  xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus 
were  peculiarly  distinguished.  It  was  equivalent  to  Rex, 
Dio.  liii.  17.     In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred 
on  victorious  generals  as  formerly;  but  chiefly  on  the  em- 
perors themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under 

their 
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thair  auspices,  Horat.  Od.W.  14.  32.  Ovid.  Trist.u.  173.  Un- 
der the  republic  the  appellation  of  Imperator  was  put  after 
the  name;  as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic.  Ep. passim  { 
but  the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  prcencmen, 
Suet.  Tib.  26.  Thus  the  following  words  are  inscribed  on 
an  ancient  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri  (in  lapide 
Ancyrano),  in  Asia  Minor;  Imp.  Caesar.  Divi.  F.  Aug.  Pont. 
Max.  Cos.  XIV.  Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII.— 
The  Emperor  Caesar,  the  adopted  son  of  (Julius  Caesar,  called) 
Divus  (after  his  deification);  Augustus  the  high-priest  (an 
office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741. 
Dio.  liv.  27.),  fourteen  times  Consul,  twenty  times  (saluted) 
Imperator  (on  account  of  his  victories).  Dio  says,  he  obtained 
this  honour  in  all  21  times,  Hi.  41.  Thus  Tacitus,  Nomen 
iMPERATORis  semel  atque  nicies partum  (Ann.  i.  9.)  in  the  38th 
year  of'  his  tribunician  power,  (from  the  time  when  he  was 
first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  724,  Dio.  li.  19.) 
So  that  this  inscription  was  made  above  five  years  before  his 
death. 

The  night  after  Caesar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber 
happened  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level 
parts  of  Rome  navigable,  Dio.  liii.  20.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  76. 
to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  2.  This  event 
was  thought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  various  expressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor, 
that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarkable; 
who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spaniards,  Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  11.,  and  Gauls,  (Devotos 
illi  soldurios  appellant,  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  23.)  and  exhorted 
the  rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same.  Being  checked  by 
Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many 
to  follow  his  example.  Whence  it  became  a  custom  for  the 
senators,  when  they  congratulated  any  emperor  on  his  accession 
to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they  were  devoted  to  his  service, 
Dio.  ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune, 
(Pacuvio  tribuno  plebem  rogante,)  that  an  order  of  the  people 
(plebiscitum)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  Sextilis  to  be 
called  August,  Sat.  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  are,  in 
the  Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princefs,  and  Imperatoria 
Majestas;  in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacratissi- 
mus princeps;  and  the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addi- 
tion, Perpetuus  Augustus.  These  titles  are  still  retained 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  * 

*  But  this  dignity  is  now  abolished,  the  state  of  Germany  being  changed. 

The 
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The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  td 
levy  armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace, 
to  command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within,  as  well  as  "without,  the  city;  and  to 
do  every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with 
supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do,  Dio.  liii.  17. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augus- 
tus should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in 
the  provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary 
proconsuls,  Dio.  liii.  32.  Accordingly  he  imposed  taxes  on 
the  provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as  they  had 
favoured  or  opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations 
to  them  as  he  himself  thought  proper,  Dio.  liv.  7*  9«  25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  en- 
joy consular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
between  the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and 
enact  what  laws  he  thought  proper;  offering  to  swear,  that 
they  would  observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This 
Augustus  declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would 
perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath  ;  but 
not  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a  thou- 
sand oaths,  Dio.  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  fre- 
quent exaction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  neces- 
sary cause.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath 
(Jides  et  jusjurandum)  had  more  influence  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punishments  (proximo 
legum  et  poenarum  metu),  Liv.  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not,  he 
says,  as  in  after-times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  prevailed, 
by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves, 
but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,  Liv.  fii. 
20.  ii.  32.  xxii.  61.  Cic.  Off.m.  30,  31.  See  also,  Polyb. 
vi.  54.  56. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor, 
(see  p.  122.)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that 
office,  as  also  those  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Dio.  liii.  17-     See  p.  130. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws 
(legibus  soluti),  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio. 
liii.  18.  28.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  cer- 
tain laws :  for  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the  senate, 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  Voconian  law,  Dio.  lvi.  32. 
but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibus  solutus,  who  was  freed  only 
from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people 
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renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  22.,  or,  as 
it  was  expressed,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an 
oath  ;  which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  the  Triumviri, 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Dio.  xlvii.  18.,  repeated  to  Augustus, 
Id.  li.  20.  liii.  28.,  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding 
emperors.  They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what 
the  emperors  had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner 
confirm  whatever  they  should  do,  Id.  Ivii.  8.  lviii.  17.  In  this 
oath  the  acts  of  the  preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved 
of,  were  included  :  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved 
of,  were  omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id.  lix.  9.,  of  Caligula,  lx.  4, 
&c.  Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one  to  swear  to  his  acts 
(in  acta  sua  jurare) ;  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear 
to  the  acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself,  Id. 
lx.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety 
of  the  emperor,  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Dio.  xliv.  6.,  and  commonly  observed,  Id.  50.,  so  like- 
wise by  that  of  Augustus,  even  after  his  death,  Id.  Ivii.  9. 
To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  Ibid.  8? 
Tacit,  Ann.  i.  73.  Codex,  iv.  1,  2.  ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  2.  13.,  and 
more  severely  punished  than  real  perjury,  Tertull.  Apol.  18. 
It  was  reckoned  a  species  of  treason  (inajestatis),  and  punished 
by  the  bastinado,  D.  xii.  2.  13.,  sometimes  by  cutting  out  the 
tongue,  Gothofrcd  in  loc.  So  that  Minutius  Felix  justly  says, 
r.  29.  Est  iis  (sc.  Ethnicis),  tutius per  Jovis geniumpejerare  quam 
regis.  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one  from  swearing  by  him, 
Dio.  Ivii,  8.  lviii.  12.,  but  yet  men  swore,  not  only  by  his  for- 
tune, but  also  by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id.  lviii.  2.  6.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed  that  no  oath  should  be 
made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor,  Ibid.  12.  Caligula  or- 
dained that  to  all  oaths  these  words  should  be  added ;  Neque 

ME,  NEOUE  MEOS    LIBEROS    CHARIORES    HABEO,    gUAM    CaIUM 

et  sorores  ejus,  Suet.  15.  Dio.  lix.  3.  9.,  and  that  the 
women  should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,  Ibid.  11.,  as  he 
himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  solemn  asseverations,  Suet. 
24.     So  Claudius,  by  Li  via,  Dio.  1.  5.  Suet.  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  Triumviri  to  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xlvii.  18.,  and  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  Id.  li,  20.,  akars  were  privately  erected  to 
Augustus  himself,  at  Rome,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  J.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
16.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  VS.,  and  particularly  in  the  provinces  ;  but 
he  permitted  no  temple  to  be  publicly  consecrated  to  him, 
unless  in  conjunction  with  the  city,  Rome:  Augusto  et 
Urbi  Rom^  ;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces,  Tqeit.  Ann.  iv. 
37- ;  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited,  Suet.  52. 
After  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent,  Tacit.  Amu  i.  II. 
73.  Dio.  Ivi.  46. 

It 
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It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that  when 
the  priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and 
senate,  they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  li.  19.,  so  for  the 
succeeding  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  1 7.,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  Id.  xvi.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January,  Dio. 
lix.  24.  —  also,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertainments, 
libations  should  be  made  to  him  with  wishes  for  his  safety, 
Dio.  li.  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  3.  ult.  as  to  the  Lares 
and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

On  public  occasions,  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  trium- 
phal robe,  Dio.  li.  20.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  8.  They  also  used 
a  particular  badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  Hero- 
dian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  9.  ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp, 
i.  17.,  probably  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
viii.  ill-  p.  215.  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.  Something  similar  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal  towns  ; 
pnmce  batillus,  v.  -urn,  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a  portable 
hearth  (focus  portatilis\  in  which  incense  was  burnt ;  a  per- 
fumed stove,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  em- 
perors (adorari  se  jussit,  cum  ante  eum  cancti  salutarcntur,)  Eu- 
trop.  ix.  16.  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cces.  c.  39.,  says,  that  the 
same  thing  was  done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.  So  Dio.  lix. 
4.  27,  28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with 
great  moderation  ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the 
beginning  of  their  government,  Dio.  lvii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his 
lodging  and  equipage  he  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  distinguished  rank,  except  being  attended  by  his 
praetorian  guards.  But  after  he  had  gained  the  soldiers  by 
donatives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually  en- 
creased  his  authority  (insurgere  paulatim\  and  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  {niunia  senahis,  magistratuum,  legum 
in  se  transjerre),  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  most  compliant  (quanto  quis  servitio  promptio?-),  were 
raised  to  wealth  and  preferments.  Having  the  command  of 
the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing.  For  although 
he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from  those  of  the 
state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his  pleasure,  Dio. 
liii.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habituated 
the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so 
much  as  made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor 
even  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  tyranny.  In  consequence  of 
which,  their  character  became  *  more  and  more  degenerate. 

n  After 
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After  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  con- 
cern about  public  affairs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juve- 
nal, about  two  things,  bread  and  games,  (Panem  et  Circen- 
ses,   i.  e.   largesses  and  spectacles,)    Juvenal,  x.   80. 


Hence,  from  this  period  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and 
as  Dio  observes,  less  authentic;  because,  when  every  thing 
was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favourites  and 
freedmen,  the  springs  of  action  were  less  known  than  under 
the  republic,  Dio.  liii.  19.  It  is  surprising  that  though  the 
Romans  at  different  times  were  governed  by  princes  of  the 
most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest  judgment, 
who  had  seen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  invested 
with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have 
thought  of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  providing 
an  effectual  check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar 
enormities.  Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or 
wished  to  transmit  to  their  successors  unimpaired,  the  same 
powers  which  they  had  received ;  or  from  what  other  cause 
we  know  not.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  no  history  of  any 
people  shews  more  clearly  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  elective  monarchy,  on  the  character  and  happiness 
of  both  prince  and  people,  than  that  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Their  change  of  government  was  indeed  the  natural  conse- 
quence  of  that  success  with  which  their  lust  of  conquest  was 
attended.  For  the  force  employed  to  enslave  other  nations, 
being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at  first  to  accomplish, 
and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servitude.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whose  rapacity  and 
corruption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of  liberty, 
were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this  change ;  for  on  them, 
those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded  Augustus,  chiefly  ex- 
ercised their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  parti- 
cularly the  provinces,  were  not  more  oppressed  than  they  had 
been  under  the  republic :  Thus  Tacitus  observes,  Neque  pro- 
vincice  ilium  return  statjim  abnuebant,  suspect o  senatils  populique 
imperio  ob  certamina  potentium,  et  avaritiam  magistratuum  ;  in-* 
valido  legum  auxiUo,  quce  vi>  ambitu,  postremb  pecunid  turba-* 
bantur,  Annal.  i.  2. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

npHE  public  servants  (tninistri)  of  the  magistrates  were  called 

*   by  the  common  name  of  APPAR1TORES,  Lit),  i.  8., 

because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  their  commands,  {quod 

iis  apparebant,  i.  e.  prasto  erant  ad  obsequium,   Serv.  ad  Virg. 

m  JEn. 
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jhn,  xii.   850.)  and  their  service   or  attendance  apparitk-. 
Cic.  Fa///,  xiii.  54.     These  were, 

1.  SCRJB/E,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public 
accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  [acta)  of  the  magis- 
trates.    Those  who  exercised   that  office  were  said  scriptuvi 

Jfaeere,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell.  vi.  9.  from  scriptus,  -Us.  They  were 
denominated  from  the  magistrates  whom  they  attended;  thus, 
Scribes  qucestorii,  cedilitii,  prcetorii,  &c,  and  were  divided  into 
different  decurics ,•  whence  decuriam  emere,  for  mimus  scribce 
cmcre,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  It  was  determined  by  lot  what 
magistrate  each  of  them  should  attend,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7«  This 
office  was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Ro- 
mans, Nep.  Eum.  \ .  The  scribce  at  Rome  however  were  ge- 
nerally composed  of  free-born  citizens;  and  they  became  so> 
respectable,  that  their  order  is  called  by  Cicero  honestus  (quod 
coruni  Jldei  tabahe  publicce,  periculaque  magistratuum  commit" 
tuntur),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79. 

There  were  also  actunrii  or  notarii,  who  took  down  in  short- 
hand what  was  said  or  done  (notis  excipiebant),  Suet.  Jul.  55. 
These  were  different  from  the  scribce,  and  were  commonly 
.slaves  or  freedmen,  Dio.  Iv.  7.  The  scribce  were  also  called 
librarii,  Festus.  But  librarii  is  usually  put  for  those  who 
transcribe  books,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  6.  Suet.  Dor.iit.  10.,  for  which 
purpose  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a  taste  for  literature, 
sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  Nep.  Att.  13. 

The  method  of  writing  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Maecenas,  Dio.  Iv.  "J.;  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro, 
the  favourite  slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  Isid.  i.  22.  Sencc. 
Up.  90. 

II.  PRJECONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes : 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,  (silentium 
indiccbant  vel  imperabaut :  Exsurge,  PRiEco,  fac  populo 
audienttam,  Plant.  Pozn.  proi.  11.)  by  saying,  Silete  vel 
tacete  ;  and  in  sacred  rites  bv  a  solemn  form,  Favete 
unguis,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  1.  Ore  favete  omnes,  Virg.  2En> 
v.  71.  Hence  sacrum  silentiwn,  for  altissivmm  or  maximum? 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  13.  29.  Ore  favent,  they  are  silent,  Ovid. 
Amor.  iii.  13.  29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century ;  they 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Verr. 
v.  15.  (See  p.  87-)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they 
recited  them  to  the  people,  (p.  83.)  In  trials,  they  summoned 
the  judices,  the  persons  accused,  their  accusers,  and  the 
witnesses 

Sometime? 
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Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people 
to  an  assembly,  Liv.  i.  59.  iv.  32.,  and  the  senate  to  the  senate- 
house,  iii.  38.  (see  p.  8.);  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped, 
to  hear  their  general  make  a  speech,  Liv.  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  (auctionem 
conclamabant  vel  prcedicabant),  Plaut.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
16".  Off.  iii.  13.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  419.;  they  stood  by  the 
spear,  and  called  out  what  was  offered.     See  p.  51. 

4.  In  the  public  games ;  they  invited  the  people  to  attend 
them  ;  they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be 
removed  from  them,  Cic  de  Resp.  Har.  1 2.  Liv.  ii.  37. ;  they 
proclaimed  (prccdicabani)  the  victors  and  crowned  them,  Cic. 
Earn.  v.  12. ;  they  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular  games 
which  were  celebrated  only  once  every  110  years,  by  a  solemn 

form,  CoNVENITE  AD  LUDOS  SPECTANDOS,  OUOS  NEC  SPECTAVIT 

guisouAM,  nec  spectaturus  est,  Suet.  Cluicd.  21.  Herodian. 
iii.  87 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to 
be  exhibited,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.,  they  invited  people  to  at- 
tend by  a  certain  form ;  ExsEguiAS   Chremeti,  quibus  est 

COMMODUM,    IRE    JAM    TEMPUS    EST,    OLLUS    EFFERTUR,     Ter. 

Phorm.  v.  8.  38.  Hence  these  funez*als  were  called  FU- 
NERA  INDICTIVA,  Festus  in  Quirites,  Suet.  Jul.  84. 
The  pracones  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such  a 
person  died ;  thus,  Ollcjs  ouiris  leto  datus  est,  Festus, 
ibid. 

.  6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes 
signified  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor,  Liv. 
xxvi.  15.  Lictor,  viro  forti  adde  virgas,  et  in  eum  lege 
primum  age,  ibid.  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for  them, 
Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4.  v.  78.  Pelron.  Arbit.  c.  57-,  where  an 
allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by  the 
^butian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was 
profitable,  Juvenal,  vii.  6,  &c.  They  were  generally  free-born, 
and  divided  into  decurics. 

Similar  to  the  prezcones  were  those  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called 
COACTORES,  Hot.  Sat.  i.  6.  86.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  64. 
They  were  servants  (ministri)  of  the  money-brokers,  who  at- 
tended at  the  auctions :  Hence  coactiones  argentariasjactitare, 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  collector,  Suet.  Vesp.  1.  They 
seem  also  to  have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  procure  pay- 
ment from  debtors  of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the 
public  revenues  were  likewise  called  COACTORES,  Cic.  pro 
Rah.  Post.  11. 

M  2  III.  LIC- 
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III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romu- 
lus, who  borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  their  name,  Liv.  i.  8.  (a  ligando),  from 
their  binding  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were 
scourged,  Gell.  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their  shoulder  rods 
(virgas  ulmeas,  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  v.  74.  iii.  2.  v.  29.  Viminei 
fasces  virgarum,  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vel  ex  betttla,  Plin.  xvi.  18. 
s.  30.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  (bacillos 
loro  colligatos  in  modum  fascis)  and  an  axe  jutting  cut  in  the 
middle  of  them.  They  went  before  all  the  greater  magistrates, 
except  the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Liv.  xxiv.  44.  He 
who  went  foremost  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  Cic.  ad 
Fratr.  i.  L.  7« ;  he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate, 
was  called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid.  Sallust.  Jug. 
12.,  or  Postremus,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  28.,  i.  e.  the  chief  lictor, 
summits  lictor,  who  used  to  receive  and  execute  the  commands 
of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd  (id  turbam  summovereni),  Liv. 
iii.  11.  48.  viii.  33.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  saying,  Cedite, 
Consul  venit;    date  viam,  vel  locum  consuli  ;  si  vobis 

VIDETUR,     DISCEDITE,    QuiRITES,    Liv.    \\.    56.,    OT    Some    such 

words,  (solennis  Me  lictorum  et  prcenuncius  clamor,  Plin.  Pan. 
61.)  whence  the  liclor  is  called  summotor  aditiis,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 
This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  bustle, 
Liv.  -passim.  When  the  magistrate  returned  home,  a  lictor 
knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod,  (forem,  uti  mos  est,  virgd 
percussit),  Liv.  vi.  34.,  which  he  also  did,  when  the  magistrate 
went  to  any  other  house,  Plin.  vii.  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates, 
(ANIMADVERTERE,  ut  debitus  honos  it's  reddcretur),  Suet. 
Jul.  80.  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  Epist.  64., 
namely,  dismounting  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
going  out  of  the  way,  and  also  rising  up  to  them,  &c.  Suet. 
Jul.  78. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms  :'  I,  Lictor, 
colliga    manus:    I,    Caput    obnube   hujus;    Arbori  in- 

FELICI     SUSPENDE  ;     VeRBERATO    VEL    INTRA     POMiERIUM    Vel 

extra  pomjerium,  Liv.  i.  26.  I,  Lictor,  deliga  ad  palum, 
Id.  viii.  7-  Accede,  Lictor,  virgas  et  secures  expedi, 
Id.  viii.  32.  In  eum  lege  age,  i.  e.  sccuri  percute,  xeljeri, 
xxvi.  16. 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  common 
people,  Liv.  ii.  55.,  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him  on 
whom  they  attended.  They  were  different  from  the  public 
slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  26. 

IV.  AC- 
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IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  (ab  acciendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those 
who  had  law-suits  to  court  (in  jus).  One  of  them  attended 
on  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Lix. 
iii.  33.  Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them  called 
out  to  the  pfsetor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or 
nine  o'clock,  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  the 
ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling. 
v.  9.  Plin.  vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of 
the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended;  at  least  in  ancient 
times,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  i.  1.4.  The  Accensi  were  also  an  order 
of  soldiers,  called  Supernumerarii,  because  not  included  in 
the  legion,  Veget.  ii.  19.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  28.  Liv. 
viii.  8.  10. 

V.  VIATORES.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who 
attended  on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  56.,  and  asdiks,  xxx.  39. 
Anciently  they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  country 
where  they  usually  resided  ;  whence  they  had  their  name  (quod 
sape  in  via  essent),  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  Columell.  Preef.  1. 

VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman, 
who  executed  (supplicio  afficiebat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank ;  for  slaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a 
manner  different  from  free-born  citizens,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  50. 
The  carnifex  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  con- 
tempt that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the  city,  Cic. 
p?*o  Rabir.  5.,  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia,  or  Esquilina, 

Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  v.  98.,  near  the  place  destined  for  the 
punishment  of  slaves,  (jux-ta  locum  servilibus  pcenis  seposiium, 
Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.  ii.  32.)  called  Sestertium,  Plutarch,  in  Galb., 
where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets,  (cruces  et  patibula, 
Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.)  and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves 
were  burnt,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  v.  2.,  or  thrown  out  unburied, 
Hor.  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 
prison  under  the  Triumviri  capitulcs,  who  had  only}  the  super- 
i  ntendance  or  care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  ad  carnificcm^ 
to  imprison,  Plaut.  Paid.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


nPHE  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established   by  public 
authority,  and  enforced  by  sanctions,   to  direct  the  con- 
duct, and  secure  the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.     (LEX  justi  in- 

M   3  justique 
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jastique  regula,  Senec.  de  Benef.  iv.  12.  Leges  quid  aliud  sunt, 
quam  minis  mixta  pracepta  ?  Id.  Epist.  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magistrate  (rogante  magistratu).  See  p.  80.  83. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence 
(Romani  juris),  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  Liv, 
xxxiv.  6.,  or  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  de- 
cemviri, and  ratified  by  the  people,  (see  p.  143.)  a  work,  in  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries  of  philosophers 
{omnibus  omnium  pkilosophorum  bibliothccis  an!  eponendum),  de 
Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these  laws,  but  scattered 
fragments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension 
of  the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the 
number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  gave 
occasion  to  a  great  many  new  laws,  [corrupiissirna  republic® 
plurimcs  leges,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
•which  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (POPULISCI- 
TA),  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.,  but  afterwards  those  also  which 
were  made  by  the  Comitia  Tribida  (PLEBISCIT A),  when 
they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first 
by  the  Horatian  law  (ui  quod  tributim  plebes  jussissct,  populism 
teneret),  Liv.  iii.  55.,  and  afterwards  more  precisely  by  the 
Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws,  (ut  plebiscita  OMNES  QDI- 
HITES  tenerent,)  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi.  Plin.  xvi.  JO.  s.  15. 
Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name  (nomen 
gentis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject 
to  which  they  refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  re- 
spected the  public  (jus  publicum  vel  sacrum),  the  right  of  pri- 
vate persons  {jus  privatum  vel  civile),  or  the  particular  interest 
of  an  individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called  PR1 VI- 
LEGIUM,  Gell.  x.  20.     Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil. 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSULA- 
RES,  Cic.  Sext.  64.,  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITIiE,  Cic.  m 
Bull.  ii.  8.,  by  the  decemviri,  DECEM VI RALES,  Liv.  iii> 
55,  56,  57. 


DIFFERENT  SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  JUS  AND  LEX, 
AND  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  THE  RO- 
MAN LAW. 


^HE  words,  Jus  and  Lex,  are  used  in  various  senses.    They 
are  both  expressed  by  the  English  word,  LAW. 

1 1  Jus 
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Jus  properly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what 
from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic  iii.  21.  Lex 
is  a  written  statute  or  ordinance:  (Lex,  quce  script o  stmcit, 
quod  vult,  aut  jubendo,  aid  vetando,  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  6.,  a  le- 
gendo,  quod  legi  solet,  ut  innotescat,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  J., 
legere  leges  propositas  jussere,  Liv.  iii.  34.,  vel  a  delectu,  Cic.  de 
Leg.  i.  6.,  ajusto  etjure  legendo,  i.  e.  eligendo,  from  the  choice 
of  what  is  just  and  right,  Id.  fi.  5.     Lex,  justorum  injustorunz- 

que  distinctio,  ibid-—- Grceco  nomine  appellata,  Now-oj,  a  suum 

cuique  tribuendo,  Id.  i.  6.) 

Jus  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation 
which  it  imposes;  {est  enim  JUS  quod  LEX  constituil,  That 
is  law,  or,  That  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  i.  15.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13.)  Or,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Quodcunque  populus  jussit,  id  jus  esto,  Liv.  vii. 
17.  ix.  33.  quod  major  pars,  judicarit,  id  jus  ratumoue 
esto,  Cic. 

^ut  jus  and  lex  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the 
words  with  which  they  are  joined  :  thus, 

Jus  naturae  vel  naturale,  is  what  nature  or  right  reason 
teaches  to  be  right;  and  jus  gentium,  what  all  nations  esteemed 
to  be  right :  both  commonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic.  Scxt.  42. 
Harusp.  resp.  14. 

Jus  civium  vel  civile,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute, 
Cic.  Topic.  5.  Off.  iii.  16',  17.  de  Oral.  i.  48.  Hence  conslituere 
jus,  quo  omnes  idanlur,  pro  Dom.  cui  subjecti  sint,  pro  Caecin. 
So  jus  Romanum,  Anglicwn,  &c.  When  no  word  is  added  to 
restrict  it,  Jus  civile  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans. 
Cicero  sometimes  opposes  jus  civile  to  jus  naturale,  Sext.  42., 
and  sometimes  to  what  we  call  Criminal  law  (jus  publicum), 
Yerr.  i.  42.  Csecin.  2.  in  Caecil.  5. 

Jus  commune,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  gene- 
ral, or  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic.  Ctecin.  4. 
Digest,  et  Institut. 

Jus  publicum  et  privatum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to 
the  people  (quasi  jus  populicum,)  or  the  public  at  large,  and 
\'>Tith  respect  to  individuals;  political  and  civil  law,  Liv.  iiL 
34.  Cic.  Fam.  iv.\4.  Plin.  Epist.i.22.  But  jus  publicum  is 
also  put  for  the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed 
(jus  commune),  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  65. 

Jus  Senatorium  (pars  juris  publici),  what  related  to  the 
rights  and  customs  of  the  senate  ;  what  was  the  power  of  those 
who  might  make  a  motion  in  the  senate,  (que  potestas  referen- 
tibus,)  (see  p.  12.)  what  the  privilege  of  those,  who  delivered 
their  opinion  (quid  censentibus  jus)  ,•  what  the  power  of  the 
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magistrates,  and  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  members,  &c. 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14. 

Jus  divinum  et  humanum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things 

divine  and  human,  Liv.'i.  18.  xxxix.  16'.   Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  26. 

70.  vi.  26.     Hence  fas  etjura  sinunt,  laws  divine  and  human, 

Virg.  G.  i.  269.   Contra  jus  fa sque,   Sail.  Cat.  15.  Jus  fasque 

exuerc,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  5.     Omne  jus  et  fas  delere,  Cic.     Q^o 

jure,  quave  injuria,  right  or  wrong,   Terent.  And.  i.  3.  9.  Per 

fas  et  nefas,  Liv.  vi.  14.   Jus  et  injuria;,  Sail.  Jug.  16,  Jure 

fieri,  jure  casus,  Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  Pr^storium,  what  the  edicts  of  the  prsetor  ordained  to 
be  right,  Cic.  de  Ojfic.  i.  10.   Ver.  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.     See  p.  1 12. 

Jus  Flavianum,  ^Elianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law  composed 
by  Flavius,  Liv.  ix.  46.  iElius,  &c.  Urbanum,  i.  e.  civile 
privatum,  ex  quo  jus  dicit  praetor  urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  1 . 

Jus  Pr^diatorium.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to  the 
goods  (pra?dia  vel  proedia  bona,  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those  who 
were  sureties  (prccdcs)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues, 
or  undertakers  of  the  public  works  (mancipes),  which  were 
pledged  to  the  public  (publico  obligata  vel  pignori  opposita), 
and  sold,  if  the  farmer  or  undertaker  did  not  perform  his 
bargain,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  20.  Verr.  i.  54.  Fam.  v.  20.  Suet. 
Claud.  9.  Hence  Pr.<ediator,  a  person  who  laid  out  his 
money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  14.  17.,  and 
who,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or 
wrong  in  such  matters  (juris  pra?datorii  peritus),  Id.  Balb.  20. 

Jus  Feci  ale,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Offic.  i.  11., 
or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv.  i.  32. 

Jus  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with 
jus  civile,   Cic.  pro  Dom.  13,  14.,  but  jus  legitimum  exigere,  to 
demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due,  Fam.  viii.  6. 

Jus  Consuetudinis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  op- 
posed to  lege  jus  or  jus  scriptum,  statute  or  written  law,  Cic. 
de  Invent,  ii.  22.  54.  Jos  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto  aut  sine 
scripto,  1.  6.  D.  de  Justit.  et  Jur. 

Jus  Pontificium  vel  sacrum,  what  is  right  with  regard  to 
religion  and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was  after- 
wards called  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  12,  13,  14.,  de 
Legibus,  ii.  18,  &c.  Liv.  i.  20.  So  Jus  religionis,  augurum, 
car emoni arum,  auspiciorum,  &c. 

Jus  Bellicum  vel  belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  to  a.  state 
at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Cces.  de  Bell.  G.  i.  27. 
Cic.  OjjT.\.  11..  hi.  29.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  silent 
inter  arma,  Cic.  in  Mil.  4.  Ferre  jus  in  armis,  Liv.  v.  3.  Fa- 
cere  jus  cnse,  Lucan.  iii.  821.  viii.  642.  ix.  1073.   Jusque  datum 

8  scelri. 
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safari,  a  successful  usurpation,  by  which  impunity  and  a  sanc- 
tion were  given  to  crimes,  Id.  i.  2. 

Juris  disciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5.  in- 
tclligentia,  Phil.  ix.  5.  interpretation  Off.  i.  11.  Studiosi  jwm, 
i.  e.  jurisprudential,  Students  in  law,  Suet.  Ner.  32.  Gell.  xii. 
13.     Consult i,  pe rit /,  &c.  Lawyers,  CVc. 

Jure  et  legibus,  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic.  Very.  i. 
42.44.  So  Horace,  Vir  bonus  est  quis  ?  Qjii  considta  patrum, 
qui  leges,  juraque  servat,  &c.  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat 
legesque  viris,  Virg.  iEn.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  Nova  jura 
condere,  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  invent  a  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse 
est,  Horat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  111.  Art.  P.  122.  398.,  civicajura  re- 
spond ere,  Ep.  1.  3.  23. 

Jus  and  iEguiTAS  are  distinguished,  Cic.  Off',  iii.  16.  Virg. 
ii.  426.,  jus  and  justitia ;  jus  civile  and  leges,  Phil.  ix.  5.  So 
JEquum  et  bonum,  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumque  jus,  an 
artful  interpretation  of  a  written  law,  CcEcin.  23.  Summumjus, 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  summa  injuria,  Off.  i.  10.  Summo  jure 
agere,  contendere,  experiri,  &c.  to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of 
law. 

Jus  vel  juiia  Qiriritium,  civium,  &c.     See  p.  40,  &c. 

Jura  sangidnis,  cognationis,  &c.  necessitudo,  v.jus  necessitudi~ 
nis,  relationship,  Suet.  Calig.  16. 

Jus  regni,  a  right  to  the  crown,  Liv.  i.  49.  Uonorum,  to  pre- 
ferments, Tacit,  xiv.  5.  Qjiibus  per  fraudem  jus  j'uit,  power  or 
authority,  Sallust.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxuries  publicce  datum  est,  a 
licence,  Senec.  Epist.  18.  Qidbus  jailer e  ac  J'urari  jus  erat, 
Suet.  Ner.  16.  In  jus  et  ditionem  xe\  pot  est  at  em  alicujus  venire, 
concedere,  Liv.  &  Sail.  Habere  jus  in  aliquem  ;  sui  juris  esse 
ac  mancipii,  i.  e.  sui  arbitrii  et  nemini  purer e,  to  be  one's  own 
master,  Cic.  In  controverso  jure  est,  it  is  a  point  of  law  not 
fixed  or  determined,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere,  to  administer  justice.  Dare  jus  gra- 
//.£,  to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv. 

Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered: 
thus,  In  jus  eamus,  i.  e.  ad  prcetoris  sellam,  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  v.  7.  43.  88.  In  jure,  i.  e.  apnd  prcetorem,  in  court, 
Plaid.  Bud.  iii.  6.  28.  Men.  iv.  2.  19.  De  jure  currere,  from 
court,  Cic.  Quint.  25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus  :  thus, 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibendi,  a  numine  deorum 
tracta  ;  just  or  urn  injuslorumque  distinctio ;  ceternum  qidddam, 
quod  universum  mundum  regit  ,•  —  Consensio  omnium  gentium  lex 
'laturce putanda  est;  non  koipla  sed  nata  lex:  —  Salus popuh 

supremo. 
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suprema  lex  esto ;  fundamentum  libertatis,  Jons  cequitatis,  Sfc. 
Cic.  de  Legg.  —  pro  Cluent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  the  free  * 
towns,  Leges  municipales,   Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.,  of  the  allied 
towns,   Verr.  ii.  49,  50.,  of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the /aw;  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  as,  Lege  hcereditas  ad  gentem  Minuciam  veniebat,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  45.  Ea  ad  nos  redibat  lege  haereditas,  Ter.  Hecyr.  i. 
2.  97. 

Leges  Censorle,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by 
the  censors,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  iii.  7-  Prov.  Cons.  5.  Rabir. 
Perd.  3.  ad,  Q.  Fr.  i.  12.  Lex  mancipii  vel  mancipium,  the 
form  and  condition  of  conveying  property,  de  Or  at.  i.  39.  Cic. 
Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  venditioni s  vel  venalium  vendendorum,  agrum  vel  do- 
mum  possidcndi,  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  58. 
Horat.  Epist.  ii.  2.  v.  1 8.  Hence  Emere,  vendere  hac  vel  ilia 
lege,  i.  e,  sub  hac  conditione  vel  pacta,  Suet.  Aug.  2 1 .  Ed  lege 
(i.  e.  ex  pacto  et  conventu)  exierat,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Mac  lege 
atque  omine,  Ter.  And.  i.  2.  29.  Heaut.  v.  5.  10.  Lex  vitce 
qua  nati  sumus,  Cic.  Tus.  16.;  med  lege  utar,  I  will  observe 
my  rule,   Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  2.  ult. 

Leges  historian,  poematum,  versuum,  Sec.  Rules  observed  in 
writing,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  I.  de  Orat.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say,  the 
laws  of  history,  of  poetry,  versifying,  &c.  and  in  a  similar 
sense,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion; 
thus  Lex  Christiana,  Catholica,  venerabilis,  sanctissima,  &c. 
But  we  in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  law  for  the  Jewish 
religion ;  as  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :  or  for  the  Books  of 
Moses  ;  as,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Jus  Romanum,  or  Roman  law,  was  either  written  or  un- 
written laxo  (Jus  scriptum  aut  non  scriptum).  The  several 
species  which  constituted  the  jus  scriptum,  were,  laws,  properly 
so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  decisions  of 
magistrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers.  Un- 
written law  {jus  non  scriptum),  comprehended  natural  equity 
and  custom.  Anciently  jus  scriptum  only  comprehended 
laws  properly  so  called,  Digest,  de  Orig.  Jut:  All  these  are 
frequently  enumerated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  theru 
Fontes  ^^uitatis,   Topic.  5.  fyc.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  DECEMVIRI,  OR,  THE 
XII  TABLES. 

l/'ARIOUS  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these  the  most 
eminent  is  Godfrey  {Jacobus  Gothofredus.) 

According  to  his  account, 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  law-suits ;  the 
II.  of  thefts  and  robberies  ;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  cre- 
ditors over  their  debtors ;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies; V.  of  inheritances  and  guardianships;  VI.  of  property 
and  possession ;  VII.  of  trespasses  and  damages ;  VIII.  of 
estates  in  the  country  ;  IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
people ;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
dead ;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion ; 
XII.  of  marriages,  and  the  i*ight  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on 
these  laws,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.,  but  their  works 
are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws 
are  in  general  very  briefly  expressed  :  thus, 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atoue  (i.  e.  statim)  eat. 

Si  membrum  rupsit  (rvperit),  ni  cum  eo  pacit  (jpacisce- 
fur),  talio  esto. 

Si    falsum    testimonium    dicassit    (dixerit)  saxo  deji- 

CITOR. 

Privilegia  ne  irroganto  ;  sc.  magistratus. 

De  capite  (de  vita,  libertatc>  et  jure)  civis  Romani,  nisi 
per  maximum  centuriatum  (per  comitia  centuriala)  ne  fe- 
runto. 

Quod  postremum.  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  esto. 

hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito. 

Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste:  pietatem  adhibento,  opes 
amovento.     Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex  erit. 

Feriis  jurgia  amovento.     Ex  patriis  iutjbus  optima 

COLUNTO. 

perjurii  poena  d1vina,  exitiut/i  ;  humana,  dedecus. 
Impius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  i ram  Deorum. 

NeOUIS  AGRUM  CONSECRATO,  AURI,  ARGENTI,  EBORIS  SA= 
CEANDI  MODUS  ESTO. 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained 
elsewhere  in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derstood 
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derstood  what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to 
obtain  it.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting 
law-suits  (quilms  inter  se  homines  disceptarent),  called  ACTIO- 
NES  LEGIS.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in  trans- 
ferring property,  &c.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIML  — 
There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  law-suit  could  be 
raised  (quando  lege  agi posset),  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  ad- 
ministered (dies  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not 
be  done  (NEFASTI) ;  and  some  on  which  it  could  be  done 
for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another  (INTERCISI). 
The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patri- 
cians, and  chiefly  to  the  Pontifices,  for  many  years;  till  one 
Cn.  Flavius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of 
Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  a  lawyer,  who  had  arranged  in  writ- 
ing these  actiones  and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which 
Appius  had  composed,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  440.  (fastos 
jmblicavit,  et  actionis  primum  edidit.)  In  return  for  which 
favour  he  was  made  curule  sedile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards 
prastor.  From  him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVILE  FLA- 
VIANUM,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  41.  Muram.  1 1.  Att. 
vi.  1.  1.  2.  §  7.  D.  de  Orig.  Juris.  Gcll.  vi.  9.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  2. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  pro- 
cess ;  and  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them 
in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic.proMur.  11., 
somewhat  like  what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand,)  or, 
as  others  think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augus- 
tus did,  Suet.  Aug.  88.)  or  one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  (per 
SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers.)  However,  these 
forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus  jElius  Catus,  (who  for 
his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregie 
cordatus  homo,  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  45.) 
His  book  was  named  JUS  ^ELIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and 
the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  insti- 
tution of  patronage.     (See  p..  28.)     It  was  one  of  the  offices  of, 
a  patron,   to  explain   the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their 
law-suits. 

TITUS    CORUNCAN1US,    who  was   the  first  plebeian 
Pontilcx  Maximus,    A.  U.  500.,  Liv.  epit.   18.,    is    said    to 
have  been   the  first  who  gave  his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citi- 
zens 
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zens  without  distinction,  /.  2.  §  35.  33.  D.  de  Orig.  Jkt\,  -whom 
many  afterwards  imitated;  as,  Manilius,  Crassus,  Mucins  Scee- 
vola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously, 
used  to  walk  across  the  forum  (transverso  J'oro),  and  were  ap- 
p lied  to  [ad  eos  adibatur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses,  Cic. 
Orat.  iii.  S3.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in 
law,  often  had  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before  day-break, 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  v.  9.  Epist.  ii.  1.  103.,  for  their  gate  was  open 
to  all,  {cunctis  janua  patebat,  Tibull.  i.  4.  78.)  and  the  house  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of  the  whole  city, 
Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  45.     Hence  Cicero  calls  their  power  Regnum 

JUDICIALE,    Att.  i.   1. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat  [ex  solio, 
tanquam  ex  tripode),  Cic.  de  Legg.  1.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  33. 
The  client  coming  up  to  him  said,  Licet  consulere?  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  13.  The  lawyer  answered,  Consule.  Then  the 
matter  was  proposed,  and  an   answer  returned  very  shortly; 

thus,    Qu^ERO    AN    EXISTIMES?     vel,      lu     JUS    EST     NECNE  ? 

Secundum  ea,  quje  propV)nuntur,  existimo,  placet, 
puto,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave  their  opinions 
either  byword  of  mouth,  or  in  writing;  commonly  without 
any  reason  annexed,  Senec.  Epist.  94.,  but  not  always. 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.,  and  after 
deliberating  together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO 
FORI,)  they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was 
determined  by  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  custom,  was 
called  Recepta  sententia,  Receptum  jus,  Receptus  mos 
post  multas  variationes  receptum  ;  and  the  rules  observed 
in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent,  were  called  Regulje 
juris. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective, 
the  lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural 
equity ;  and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  in- 
terprets, but  also  CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS, 
Digest,  and  their  opinions,  JUS  CIVILE,  Cic.  pro  Ccscin.  24., 
de  Offic.  iii.  16.,  opposed  to  leges,  Caecin.  2.6. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to 
give  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only 
done  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the 
Cincian  law,  lawyers  wei*e  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or 
presents  from  those  who  consulted  them ;  hence,  lurpc  reos 

empta 
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empta  miseros  defenders  lingud,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  10.  39., 
which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence  highly  re- 
spectable as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learning, 
not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising  to 
preferments.  Augustus  enforced  this  law  by  ordaining  that 
those  who  transgressed  it  should  restore  four-fold,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees 
(HONORARIUM,  certain  justamque  merccdem,  Suet.  Ner. 
17.)  from  their  clients;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  (capien- 
dis  pecuniis  posuit  modum  (sc.  Claudius)  usque  ad  dena  sestertia, 
Tac.  Annal.  xi.  70  and  after  the  business  was  done.  (Peractis 
negotiis  permittebat  pecunias  duntaxat  decern  millium  dare,  Plin. 
Epist.  v.  21.)  Thus  the  ancient  connection  between  patrons 
and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was  done  for  hire. 
Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  the  profession 
of  lawyers,  Juvenal,  viii.  4*J.,  pleadings  became  venal  [venire 
advocationes),  advocates  made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  func- 
tion by  fomenting  law-suits  (in  lites  coire) ;  and,  instead  of 
honour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upon 
the  spoils  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received 
large  and  annual  salaries,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  Various  edicts 
(edicta,  libri,  vel  libelli)  were  published  by  the  emperors  to 
check  this  corruption,  ibid.,  also  decrees  of  the  senate,  Id.  v.  21., 
but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but 
also  (in  consilium  adhibebantur,  vel  assumebantur)  by  magistrates 
and  judges,  Cic.  Top,  17-  Murcen.  13.  Ccccini  24.  Gell.  xiii, 
13.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.  vi.  11.,  and  a  certain  number  of  them 
attended  every  proconsul  and  propraetor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of 
law  only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not 
to  deviate  from  their  opinion,  /.  2.  §  idt.  D.  de  Orig.  Jur.,  that 
thus  he  might  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to 
despotism.  His  successors  (except  Caligula,  Suet.  34.)  imi- 
tated this  example;  till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers  their 
former  liberty,  Dig.  ibid.,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
retained  to  the  time  of  Severus.  "What  alterations  after  that 
took  place,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.     v 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the 
most  remarkable  were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  (incor- 
ruptce  libertatis  vir,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  7b.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and 
C.  ATEIUS  CAPITO  (cujus  obsequium  dominantibus  magis 
probabatur,  Tacit,  ibid.)  under  Augustus ;  and  these  two,  from 
their  different  characters  and  opinions,  gave  rise  to  various 
sects  of  lawyers  after  them;  CASSIUS,  under  Claudius,  (Cas- 
siancc  scholae  princeps,)  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.;  SALVI US  JULIA- 

r  NUS, 
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NUS,  under  Hadrian;  POM PONIUS,  under  Julian;  CA1US, 
under  the  Antonines ;  PAPINIANUS,  under  Severus ;  UL- 
PIANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Severus  ;  HER- 
MOGENES,  under  Constantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the 
usual  studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy, 
{Cic.  in  Bmt.  80.  Off.  i.  1.  Suet,  de  Clar.  Bhet.  1,  2.,  studia 
liberalia  v.  humanitatis,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  princ.)  usually 
attached  themselves  to  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to 
Q.  Mucius  Scoevola,  Cic.  de  Amic.  1.,  whom  they  always  at- 
tended, that  they  might  derive  knowledge  from  his  experience 
and  conversation.  For  these  illustrious  men  did  not  open 
schools  for  teaching  law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under 
the  emperors,  whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORES, 
Senec.  Contr.  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as 
much  respected  in  courts  of  justice  (usu  fori),  as  the  laws 
themselves,  /.  2.  §  33.  D.  de  Orig.  Juris.  But  this  happened 
only  by  tacit  consent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding  force, 
which  were  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman  people 
assembled  in  the  Comitia.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the 
chief. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS  MADE  AT  DIFFERENT 

TIMES. 

7".EXACILIA,  1.  About  transplanting  colonies  (de  coloniis 
■*-*  dcducendis),  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  556.,  Liv. 
xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion  (de  repetundis),  by  Manius  Acilius 
Glabrio,  a  tribune,  (some  say  consul,)  A.  U.  683.  That  in 
trials  for  this  crime,  sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the 
cause  was  once  pleaded  (semel  dicta  causa),  and  that  there 
should  not  be  a  second  hearing  (ne  reus  comperendinaretur), 
Cic.  procem.  in  Verr.  17.  i.  9.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  iEBUTIA,  by  the  tribune  JEbutius,  prohibiting  the 
proposer  of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  con- 
ferring that  charge  or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  rela- 
tions, Cic.  in  liidl.  ii.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices,  called  Centumviri,  which 
is  said  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  to  have  abolished  various  customs  which  they 
ordained,  GelL  xvi.  10.  ix.  18.,  especially  that  curious  custom 
borrowed  from  the  Athenians,  (Aristoph.  in  nub.  v.  498. 
Plato,  de  Legg,  xii.)  of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without 

any 
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any  cloaths  on  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on 
the  face,  (FURTORUM  QU^ESTIO  CUM  LANCE  EI 
LICIO,)  Gell.  ibid.  Fcstus  in  Lance.  When  the  goods 
were  found,  is  was  called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM, 
Inst.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  TELIA  et  FUSIA  de  comitiis,  —  two  separate  laws, 
although  sometimes  joined  by  Cicero.  — =—  The  first  by  Q. 
/Elius  Psetus,  consul,  A.  U.  586.,  ordained,  that  when  the 
comitia  were  held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the 
augurs  by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  the 
heavens  (de  ccelo  servarent) ;  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfa- 
vourable, the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly 
(comitiis  obnunciaret),  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority 
with  the  person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might 
give  their  negative  to  any  law  (legi  intercederent),  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
15.  53.    post  red.  in  Sen.  5.    de  prov.  Cons.  19.    in  Vatin.  9. 

Pis.  4.   Att.  ii.  9. The  second,    Lex  FUSIA,  or  Fufia 

by  P.  Furius,  consul  A.  U.  617.,  or  by  one  Fusius  or  Fufius, 
a  tribune,  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the 
dies  fasti,  Cic.  ibid.     See  p.  82. 

Lex  iELIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  iElius  and  Sentius, 
A.  U.  756.,  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  made  free,  Suet.  Aug.  40.     See  p.  39. 

Lex  iEMILIA  about  the  censors.     Seep.  117. 

Lex  iEMILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibaria,  by  M.  iEmilius 
Lepidus,  consul,  A.  6*75.,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
meats  to  be  used  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
Gell.  ii.  24.  Pliny  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii. 
57.      So  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  illustr.  72. 

Leges  AGRARIiE ;  Cassia,  Licinia,  Flaminia,  Sempronia, 
Thoria,  Cornelia,  Servilia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Mamilia. 

Leges  de  AMBITU  ;  Fabia,  Calpurnia,  TuUia,  Aufidia, 
Licinia,  Po?npeia. 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  Annaria?.     See  p.  97. 

Lex  ANTIA  Sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncer- 
tain ;  limiting  the  expence  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining 
that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any 
where  to  sup  but  with  particular  persons,  Gell.  ii.  24.  Antius 
seeing  his  wholesome  regulations  insufficient  to  check  the 
luxury  of  the  times,  never  after  supped  abroad,  that  lie  might 
not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  law,  Macrob.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONIiE,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the 
acts  of  Caesar  (Acta  Cesaris),  planting  colonies,  giving  away 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immunities, 
admitting  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen  ;  allowing  those 
condemned  for  violence  and  crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal 

to 
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to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  the  destruction  of  all  laws, 
&c.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  9.  ii.  3.  36,  37,  38.  v.  34.  xiii.  3.  5.  Att. 
xiv.  12.  Dio.  Cass.  xlv.  28.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.,  transfer- 
ring the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  the  people  to  the 
different  colleges,  Dio.  xliv.  Jin.  &c. 

Leges  APPULEI/E,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
A.  653.,  tribune  of  the  commons;  about  dividing  the  public 
lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers,  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  illustr. 
73.,  settling  colonies,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  21.,  punishing  crimes 
against  the  state  {de  rhajestate),  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  25.  49.,  fur- 
nishing corn  to  the  poor  people,  at  ii  of  an  as,  a  bushel, 
(semisse  et  iriente,  i.  e.  dextante  vel  decunce  .•  See  Leges  Sempro- 
nice,)   Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  de  Legg.  ii.  6. 

Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 
be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the 
people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine;  and  the  vir- 
tuous Metellus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone 
would  not  comply  {quod  in  legem  vi  latam  jurare  nollet),  Cic. 
pro  Sexl.  16.  Dom.  31.  Cluent,  35.  Vict,  de  Vir.  illust.  62. 
But  Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain  for  passing  these 
laws  by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  first  encouraged 
him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd.  xviii.  11.  and  who 
by  his  artifice  had  effected  the  banishment  of  Metellus,  Plutarch, 
in  Mar.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  i.  367. 

Lex  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.  6/2.,  about  hurt  wrongfully  done 

{de    damno  injuria    dato),    Cic.  in  Bruto,    34. Another 

A.  U.  687.  (de  dolo  vialo),  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.  GfT. 
iii.  14. 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.  U.  300.,  that  all  magistrates 
might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys.  x.  50.  After  the  Romans 
began  to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  asses, 
and  a  sheep  at  ten,  Festus  in  peculatus. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690.,  repealing  the  Corne- 
lian law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests, 
Dio.  xxx vii.  37. 

Lex  ATILIA,  de  dedititiis,  A.  U.  543.,  Liv.  xxvi.  33.  — 
Another  de  tutoribus,  A.  U.  4  43.,  That  guardians  should  be 
appointed  for  orphans,  and  women,  by  the  prsetor  and  a 
majority  of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian.  in  Fragm.  Liv.  xxxix.  9.  See 
p.  58.  * 

Another,  A.  U.  443.,    That  sixteen  military  tribunes 

should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tri- 
bunes, six  in  each  :  of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appointed 
by  the  people,   and  two  by  the  consuls.     Those  chosen  by  the 

n  people 
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people  were  called  COMITIATI ;  by  the  consuls,  RUTILI 
or  RUFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  nominated 
by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year  393.,  when 
the  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  six,  Liv. 
vii.  5.  ix.  30.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  chusing 
them  varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  some- 
times only  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  interest,  often 
appointed  improper  persons,  the  choice  was  sometimes  left, 
especially  in  dangerous  junctures,  entirely  to  the  consuls,  Liv. 
xlii.  31.  xliii.  12.  xliv.  21. 

Lex  AT1NIA,    A.  U.  623.,    about  making  the  tribunes  of 

the  common  senators,   Gelt.  xiv.  8. Another,    That  the 

property  of  things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession 
(usucapione) :    The  words  of  the  law  were,   Quod  surreptum 

ERIT,    EJUS   STERNA   AUCTORITAS    ESTO.        (See  p.  50.)         Gell. 

xvii.  7-    CSc.  in  Verr.  i.  42. 

Lex  AUFIDIA  de  Ambitn.  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this 
singular  clause,  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he  did 
pay  it,  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine 
of  3000  sestertii  as  long  as  he  lived,  Cic.  Att.  i.  1 6. 

Lex  AURELIA  judicaria,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor, 
A.  U.  683.,  That  judices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  senators,  Equites  and  Tribuni  JErarii,  Cic.  Verr.  2.  72. 
Phil.  i.  8.  Ridl.  i.  2.  —  The  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the 
plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money  for  defraying  the 
expences  of  the  army,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  — »  Cic.  pro  Plane.  8. 
Verr.  69.  Att.  i.  16.  Festus. 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678.,  That 
those  who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  other  offices,  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  BiEBIA,  A.  U.  574.,    about  the  number  of  praetors. 

(See  p.  115.) Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  571.    Liv. 

xl.  19. 

Lex  CiECILIA  DIDIA,  or  et  Didia,  or  Didia  et  Ccecilia, 
A.  U.  655.,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  mar- 
ket-days, and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  included 
in  the  same  law,  which  was  called  ferre  per  saturam,  Cic.  Att. 
ii.  9.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Dom.  20. 

Another  against  bribery,  Cic.  pro  Sull.  22,  23. 

Another,  A.  U.  693.,   about  exempting  the  city  and 

Italy  from  taxes,  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

Lex  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604.,  against  extortion,  by 
which  law  the  first  queestio  perpetua  was  established,  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  25.  Of.ii.  21. 

Another,   called  also  Acilia,    concerning  bribery,   A. 

686.,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  Brut.  27.  Sail.  Cat.  18. 

Lex 
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Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  309,,  about  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  That  those  whom  the  people  condemned 
should  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn. 
Another  about  supplying  the  senate,  Tacit,  xi.  25.  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.     See  p.  85. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumentaria,  by  the  Consuls 
C.  Cassius  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  G80.,  ordaining,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  five  modii  or  pecks  of  corn  should  be  given 
monthly  to  each  of  the  poor  citizens,  which  was  not  more  than 
the  allowance  of  slaves,  Sallust.  Hist.  Fragm.  (p.  3l4.ed.  Cortii), 
and  that  money  should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  treasury, 
for  purchasing  800,000  modii  of  wheat  (Tritici  imperati),  at 
four  sestertii  a  modius  or  peck  ;  and  a  second  tenth  part 
(alteras  deacmas),  (see  p.  66.)  at  three  sestertii  a  peck  (pro 
decumano),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70.  v.  21. 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  at  a  semis  and  triens  a  modius  or  peck ;  and  by  the  Clodian 
law,  gratis,  (see  p.  199.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read 
that  200,000  received  corn  from  the  public,  Dio.  Iv.  10.  Suet. 
Aug.  40.  42.  Julius  Caesar  reduced  them  from  320,000  to 
150,000,    Suet.  Jul.  41. 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  muneribus,  hence  called  MUNE- 
RALIS,  Plant,  apud  Festum,,  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A.  549., 
That  no  one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a 
cause,  Cic.  de  Senect.  4.  de  Orat.  ii.  7«  Att.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  4-. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibus,  A.  535.,  That  a  senator  should 
not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  6.)  A 
clause  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law  prohibiting 
the  quaestor's  clerks  from  trading,  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies, 
A.  573.,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name,  should 
leave  Rome  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  According  to  this 
law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
added,  That  for  the  future  no  person  should  be  manumitted, 
unless  both  master  and  slave  swore,  that  he  was  not  manumitted 
for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies  used  to  give 
their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen  on  condition  of 
their  being  manumitted  (ut  libertini  cives  essent),  Liv.  xli.  8,  9. 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  23. 

by  the  Emperor  Claudius,    That  usurers  should  not 

lend  money  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  13.,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what 
was  called    Senatus-consultum   Macedonian  um,    Ulpian, 

n  2  enforced 
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enforced  by  Vespasian,  Suet.  11.  To  this  crime  Horace  al- 
ludes, Sat.  i.  2.  v.  14. 

— —  by  the  Consul  Marcellus,  70S.,  That  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent ;  thus, 
taking  from  Caesar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian 
law  (Cczsari privilegium  eripiens  vel  beneficium  populi  adimens) : 
also,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from  the 
colony  of  Novumcomum,  which  Caesar  had  planted,  Suet.  Jul. 
28.  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35.. 

Leges  CLODIiE,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  695. 

1.  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the 

people  for  a  semis  and  triens,  or  for  ^  of  an  as,  dextans,  the 
modkis  or  peck,  should  be  given  gratis,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  25. 
Ascon  in  Cic.     See  p.  179. 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate 

or  inflict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man  who  was  not  first 
openly  accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence,  Cic, 
ibid.  —  in  Pis.  5.  Dio.  xxxviii,  13. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe 

the  heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  busi- 
ness ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  iElian  and  Fusian  laws  should  be 
abrogated.  (See  p.  82.)  Cic.  Vat.  6,  7.  9.  Sext.  15.  26.  Prov, 
Cons.  19.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  4. 

4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  (collegia)  of 

artificers  in  the  city  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should 
be  restored,  and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet. 
Jul.  42. 

These  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

5.  That  whoever  hael  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncon- 

demned  and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and 
water :  by  which  law,  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was  plainly 
pointed  at,  Veil.  ii.  45.,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired 
mob,  his  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second  law. 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  18,  19,  20.  post  red.  in  Sen.  2.  5,  &c. 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius  a  tribune  to  oppose  these  laws, 
but  was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful 
conduct  of  Clodius,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15.  ;  and  Pompey,  on 
whose  protection  he  had  reason  to  rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid. 
17.  Plutarch.  —  Cic.  Alt.  x.  4.  Caesar,  who  was  then 
without  the  walls  with  his  army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his 
pi-ovince  of  Gaul,  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieute- 
nants ;  but  this,  by  the  advice  of  Pompey,  he  declined,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  15.  Crassus,  although  secretly  inimical  to  Cicero. 
tbid.,  yet  at  the  persuasion  of  his  son,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cicero's,  Cic.  Q.fr.  ii.  9.,  did  not  openly  oppose 
him,  Cic.  Sext.  17,  18.      But  Clodius  declared  that  what  he 

did 
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did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri,  Cic.  Sext.  16.  18., 
and  the  interposition  of  the  senate  and  Equites,  who,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  account, 
Cic.  post  red.  ad  Quirit.  3.,  was  rendered  abortive  by  means 
of  the  consuls  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  and  Gabi- 
nius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Sext.  11,  12,  13,  &c. 
Cicero  therefore,  after  several  mean  compliances,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  Dio.  xxxviii.  14.,  and  even  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Alt.  x.  4.,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of  March,  A.  U. 
695.  He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within  468  miles  of 
Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any  person 
who  entertained  him,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  4.  Dio.  xxxviii.  17.  He 
therefore  retired  to  Thessalonlca  in  Macedonia,  Cic.  Plane. 
41.  Red.  in  Senat.  14.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the 
country  were  burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  7.  pro 
Dom.  24.  Cicero  did  not  support  his  exile  with  fortitude; 
but  shewed  marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressions  of 
grief  unworthy  of  his  former  character,  Dio.  xxxviii.  18. 
Cic.  Att.  iii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  13.  15.  19,  &c.  He  was  re- 
stored with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey, 
by  a  very  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  a  law 
passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  4th  August  the  next  year, 
Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  post  red.  ad  Qjuir.  7.  in  Senat.  11.  Mil.  20. 
Pis.  15.  Dio.  xxxix.  8.  Had  Cicero  acted  with  as  much 
dignity  and  independence,  after  he  reached  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  industry  and  integrity  in 
aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any 
one. 

6.  That  the    kingdom    of  Cyprus    should    be   taken 

from  Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic. 
pro  Dom.  8.  Veil.  ii.  45.,  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to 
punish  that  king  for  having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay 
his  ransom,  when  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato 
out  of  the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  execute  this  order  of 
the  people,  that  he  might  not  thwart  the  unjust  proceedings 
of  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  triumviri,  by  whom 
Clodius  was  supported,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  18.28.  Dom.  25.  Dio. 
xxxviii.  30.  xxxix.  22. 

7«  To  reward  the  consuls   Piso  and  Gabinius,  who 

had  favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  former, 
and  Syria  to  the  latter,  Cic.  ibid.  10.  24.  in  Pis.  16. 

8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius  to   give  relief 

to  the  private  members  of  corporate  towns  (municipiorum), 
against  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.,  30. 

h  3  .9.  An- 
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9.  Another  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele,  at  Pes- 


sinus   in  Phrygia  of  his  office,    Cic.  Sext.  26.  de  res]).  Harusp. 
13. 

Lex  CCELIA  tabellaria  perduellionis,  by  Coelius  a  tribune. 
See  p.  85. 

Leges  CORNELIiE,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  A.  6'72. 

1.  De  proscriptione  et  proscriptis,  against  his  enemies, 

and  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introduced  the  me- 
thod of  proscription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after 
having  conquered  the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  fixed  up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city, 
with  the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  (duo  talenta)  for  the 
head  of  each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  (tabula  pro- 
scriptionis)  were  repeatedly  exposed  as  new  victims  occurred 
to  his  memory,  or  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list 
contained  the  names  of  40  senators  and  1600  equites,  Appian. 
B.  Civ.  i.  409.  Incredible  numbers  were  massacred,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy,  Dio.  Fragm.  137-  "Whoever 
harboured  or  assisted  a  proscribed  person  was  put  to  death, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  con- 
fiscated, Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  43,  44.  in  Hull.  iii.  3.,  and  their 
children  declared  incapable  of  honours,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28.  Cic. 
in  Pis.  2.  The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the  slain  were  divided 
among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  Sallust.  Cat.  51.,  who  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time,  Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  1. 

De   Municipiis,    That   the   free   towns   which    had 

sided  with  Marius,  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and 
the  right  of  citizens;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not 
be  done  ( Quia  jure  Romano  civitas  nemini  invito  adimi  pote- 
rat),  pro  Dom.  30.  Csecin.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by 
X,.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Interrex,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  by  centuries,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  411.,  and  having  there 
got  ratified  whatever  he  had  done  or  should  do,  by  a  special 
law,  (sive  Valeria,  sive  Cornelia,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  43.) 
Cic.  in  Rull.  iii.  2.,  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state,  and 
for  that  purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (see  p.  97.) 
the  provinces,  (seep.  150.)  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  (see 
p.  129.)  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  only  from  among 
the  senators :  That  the  priests  should  be  elected  by  their  re- 
spective colleges,  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Divin.  in  Verr.  3. 

3.  Concerning  various  crimes;  —  de  Majestate,  Cic.  in 
Pis.  21.  pro  Cluent.  35.  ad  Fam.  iii.  J 1.  (see  p.  150.)  — de  Re- 

PETUNDIS, 
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petundis,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  3.  (seep.  121.)  —  de  Sicariis  et 
Veneficis,  those  who  killed  a  person  with  weapons  or  poison; 
also,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  false  accusation, 
&c.  —  One  accused  by  this  law,  was  asked  whether  he  chose 
sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot?  (palam 
an  clam  ?)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  20.  —  de  Incendiariis,  who 
fired  houses;  —  de  Pauricidis,  who  killed  a  parent  or  rela- 
tion;—  de  Falso,  against  those  who  forged  testaments  or 
any  other  deed,  who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public 
coin,  {qui  in  aurum  vitii  quid  addiderent  vel  adulterinos  num- 
mos  fecerinU)  &c.  Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cor- 
nelia testamentaria,  n  mm  aria,  in  Vert.  i.  42. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  aqucB 
ct  ignis  interdiction  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expence  of 
entertainments,  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

There  were  other  leges  CORNELIjE,.  proposed  by  Cor- 
nelius the  tribune,  A.  U.  686.  That  the  praetors  in  judging 
should  not  vary  from  their  edicts.  (Seep.  112.)  That  the 
senate  should  not  decree  about  absolving  anv  one  from  the 
obligation  of  the  laws  without  a  quorum  of  at  least  two 
hundred,  Ascon.in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribune,  A.  U.  454., 
That  the  senate  should  authorise  the  comitia  for  electing 
plebeian  magistrates,  Aur.  Vict.  37.,  Cic.  de  clar.  Orat.  14. 

Leges  CURIA  TiE,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  curia. 
See  p.  74. 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U.  443.,  That  Duumviri  navales  should 
be  created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDIA  sumptuaria,  A.  U.  610.,  limiting  the  expence 
of  entertainments,  and  the  number  of  guests;  That  the 
sumptuary  laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and 
not  only  the  master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should 
incur  a  penalty  for  their  offence,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdotiis,  the  author  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650.  That  priests  (i.  e.  the 
pontifices,  augures,  and  decemviri  sacris  faciendis)  should  not 
be  chosen  by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people, 
(see  p.  91.)  Suet.  Net:  2.  Cic.  Bull.  ii.  7.  The  Pontifex  Max- 
imus  and  Curio  Maximus  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  re- 
public, always  chosen  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilius  a  tribune,  A.  304.,  That  who- 
ever left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  be- 
headed, Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  DUILIA  MiENIA  de  unciariofcenore,  A.  396.,  fixing 
the  interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent.,  Liv.  vii.  16.  —  Ano- 

n  4  ther. 
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ther,  making  it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people 
at  a  distance  from  the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABIA  de  plagio  vel  plagiaris,  against  kidnapping  or 
•stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  Cic.  pro  JRabir, 
perd.  3.  ad  Quinct.  Fr.  i.  2.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a 
fine,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines;  and  for  buying 
or  selling  a  free-born  citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others, 
were  also  called  Plagiakii,  Martial,  i.  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  at- 
tended candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was 
proposed,  but  did  not  pass,  Cic.  pro  Murcen.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were 
distinguished  from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  houses  in  ihe  morning,  and  then  went  away; 
and  from  the  Deductores,  who  also  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martius  ;  hence  called  by  Martial, 
Antambulones,  ii.  IS.,  Cic.  de  pet.  cons.     See  p.  79* 

Lex  FALCIDIA  testamentaria,  A.  713.,  That  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  per- 
son whom  he  named  his  heir,  Paul,  ad  Leg.  Falcid.  —  Die. 
xiviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588.,  limiting  the  expences  of  one  day 
at  festivals  to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius, 
Centussis;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty;  and 
on  all  other  days,  to  ten  asses :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should 
be  served  up  (ne  quid  voluaium  vel  volucre  poneretur),  except 
one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose  (qtus  non  alti- 
lis  'esset),  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.,  {quod  deinde  caput 
translatum,  per  omnes  leges  ambulavit,)  Plin.  x.  50.  s.  71* 

Lex  FLAMINIA,  A.  521.,  about  dividing  among  the  sol- 
diers the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Galli  Senones  had 
been  expelled ;  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various 
wars,  Polyb.  ii.  21.,   Cic.  Sen.  4. 

Lex  FLA VI A  agraria,  the  author  L.  Flavius  a  tribune, 
A.  695.,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  sol- 
diers; which  excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune, 
supported  by  Pompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  commit  the  con- 
sul Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it,  Dio,  Cass,  xxxvii.  50. 
Cic.  Att.'x.  18,  19.  ii.  I. 

Leges  FRUMENTARI^E,  laws  for  the  distribution  of 
corn  among  the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis  ; 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Appuleian,  Cassian, 
Clodian,  and  Octavian  laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A.  692.,  That  Clodius  should  be  tried  for 
violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  the  praetor, 
with  a  select  bench  of  judges;  and  not  before  the  people, 

accortl 
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according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  13,  14, 
16.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio.  xxxvii. 
46. 

Lex  FULVIA,  A.  628.,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  371-   Val.  Max.  ix.  5. 

Lex  FURIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  385.,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  aediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FURIA  vel  Fusia,  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Liv. 
iii.  4.  Qjuinctilian.  i.  4*  13.)  de  testamentis,  That  no  one  should 
leave  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  1000  asses,  and  that  he  who 
took  more  should  pay  fourfold,  Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  42.  pro  Balb. 
8.  Theophil.  ad  Instil,  ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  617.,  about  giving  up  Mancinus 
to  the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without 
the  order  of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  30. 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comitiis,  A.  691.,  by  a  praetor,  That  in  th< 
Comitia  Tributa  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe 
should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank 
might  be  known,  Dio.  xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Furia  CANINIA,  A.  751.,  limiting  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  which  any  one  possessed  ;  from  two  to  ten 
the  half,  from  ten  to  thirty  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 
the  fourth  part ;  but  not  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the 
number,  Vopisc.  Tacit.  11.  Paul.  Sent.  iv.  15.     See  p.  38. 

Leges  GABINIiE,  by  A.  Gabinius  a  tribune,  A.  685., 
That  Pompey  should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  with  extraordinary  powers,  [cum  imperio  extraordina- 
rio),  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  17-  Dio.  xxxvi.  7«  That  the  senate 
should  attend  to  the  hearing  of  embassies  the  whole  month  of 
February,  Cic.  ad  Quinct.  Fr.  ii.  13.  That  the  people  should 
give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  viva  voce  as  formerly,  in 
creating  magistrates.  (See  p.  85.)  That  the  people  of  the 
provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Rome 
from  one  person  to  pay  another  (versuram  facere),  Cic.  Att. 
v.21.  vi.  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porciiis 
Latro  in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it 
capital  to  hold  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.  But 
this  author  is  thought  to  be  supposititious.  See  Cortius  on 
Sallust. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful 
io  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men  (hetceriee), 
which  they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of 
sedition,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  'J 3.  94.     On  this  account,,  Pliny  informs 

Trajan, 
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Trajan,  that  according  to  his  directions  he  had  prohibited 
the  assemblies  of  Christians,  Id.  97.  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  681.,  confirming  the  right 
of  citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council  (de  consilii  sententia).  had  granted  it,  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
8.  14. 

Lex  GENUCIA,  A.  411.,  That  both  consuls  might  be 
chosen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  42.  That  usury  should 
be  prohibited:  That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
within  ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one 
year,  ibid. 

Lex  GENUCIA  .EMILIA,  A.  390.,  about  fixing  a  nail  in 
the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  653.,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to 
the  Equites,  Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62.  —  De  repetundis.  See 
Lex  Servilia. 

Lex  GLICIA,  de  inqfficioso  testamento.     See  p.  55. 

Lex  HIERONICA,  veljhumentaria,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.,  con- 
taining the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It 
had  been  prescribed  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  te- 
nants (its  qui  agros  regis  colerent\  and  was  retained  by  the  Prae- 
tor Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians;  when  that  country  was  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  8.  10.  It 
resembled  the  regulations  of  the  censors  (Leges  Censori^e), 
in  their  leases  and  bargains  {in  locationibus  et  pactionibus\  and 
settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  the  tithes,  Cic.  Vetr.  v.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  704.,  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey 
(Pompeiani)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  Phil. 
xiii.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Terratia,  a  vestal 
virgirn,  because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple the  Campus  Tiburtinus,  or  Martins :  That  she  should  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  (testibilis  esset),  be  discharged  from 
her  priesthood  {exaugurari  posset),  and  might  marry  if  she 
chose,  Gell.  vi.  *J. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nundince  or  market-days, 
which  used  to  be  held  asferite  or  holidays,  should  be  J'asta  or 
court  days:  That  the  country  people  who  came  to  town  for 
market,  might  then  get  their  law-suits  determined  (lites  com- 
ponere?it),  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  de  plebiscitis.     See  p.  1 9.  9 1 .  1 66. 

Lex  HOSTILIA,  de  furtis,  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only 

by  Justinian,  Instil,  iv.  10. 

Lex 
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Lex  ICILIA,  de  tribunis,  A.  261.,  That  no  one  should  con- 
tradict or  interrupt  a  tribune  (interfari  tribuno)  while  speaking 
to  the  people,  Dionys.  vii.  17- 

Another,    A.  297-,  de  Avcntino  publicando,  That  the 

Aventine  hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon. 
Id.  x.  32.  Liv.  iii.  31.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of 
the  decemviri,  that  this  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes, 
(LEGES  SACRAT^,)  should  not  be  abrogated,  Liv.ui.  32. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitale  sociis  et  Latinis  dandd  ,•  the  author 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  A.  663.,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should 
be  given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to 
accept  of  it  (qui  ei  legi  fundi  fieri  valient),  Cite,  pro  Balb.  8. 
Gell.  iv.  4.     See  p.  41.  62. 

Leges  JULIiE,  laws  made  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  : 

1.  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A. 

694.,  and  afterwards  when  dictator: 

Lex  JULIA  Agraria,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania and  Stella,  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three 
children  or  more,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  5.  Att.  ii.  16.  18,  19.  Veil.  ii. 
44.     Dio.  xxxviii.  1.  7- 

When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his 
negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force. 
And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being 
supported,  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance 
in  office  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without 
doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his  edicts  (tit,  quoad  potes- 
tate  abiret,  domo  abdittis  nihil  aliud  quam  per  edicta  obnuntiarct), 
Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxxviii.  6.,  by  which  means,  while  he 
wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague,  he  increased  his 
power,  Veil.  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  his  great  admirer 
((emulator)  M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to  this  law; 
but  constrained  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  annexed  to 
it,  which  Appian  says  was  capital,  de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  434.,  they 
at  last  complied,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Cato.  Minor. 
This  custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators, 
within  a  limited  time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by 
swearing  to  support  it,  at  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius, 
(See  Leges  Appuleice,)  was  now  observed  with  respect  to  every 
ordinance  of  the  people,  however  violent  and  absurd,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  7*     Cic.  Sext.  28. 

de  Publicanis  tertid  parte  pecuniae  debitce  relevandis, 

about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay,  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14.  Dio. 
ibid.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  See  p.  22.  When  Cato  opposed 
this  law  with  his  usual  firmness,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be 
hurried  away  to  prison :  but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should 

raise 
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raise  odium  against  him,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  in- 
terpose and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  Ca?s. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  Cdes.  20.  Gell.  iv.  10. 
When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of  them,  named 
M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  Caesar  for  going  away  before 
the  house  was  dismissed,  replied,  "  I  had  ratherbe  with  Cato 
in  prison,  than  here  with  Caesar,"  ibid.     See  p.  13. 

For  the  ratification   of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia. 

This  law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus;  but  Caesar  so 
frightened  him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account 
for  his  conduct  in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his 
knees,  Suet.  ibid. 

de  Provinciis  ordinandis  ;  an  improvement  on  the 

Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces  :  ordaining  that  those  who 
had  been  praetors  should  not  command  a  province  above  one 
year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years, 
Cic.  Phil.  1.  8.  Dio.  xliii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Achaia, 
Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece  should  be  free  and  use  their 
own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  1 6. 

de  Sacerdotiis,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,   and 

permitting  persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence,  Cic. 
ad  Brut.  5. 

Judiciaria,   ordering  the  judices  to  be  chosen  only 

from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  iribuni  ararii, 
Suet.  Jul.  41.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

de  Repetundis,  very  severe  (acerrima)  against  ex- 
tortion. It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  7-  in  Pis.  16.  21.  37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Habir..  Posth.  4. 
Vatin.  12.  ad  Attic,  v.  10.  16.     Suet.  Jul.  43. 

de  Legationibus  liberis,  limiting  their  duration  to 

five  years,  (see  p.  20.)  Cic.  Alt.  xv.  11.  They  were  called 
libera,  quod,  cum  velis,  introire,  exire  liceat,  ibid. 

de  Vi  puelica  et  privata,  et  de  majestate,  Cic. 

Phil.  i.  8,  9. 

de  Pecuniis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.    See 

p.  42.  Dio.  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.  Cues.  B.  C.  iii.  1.  20.  42. 

—  de  Modo  pecuniae  possiDENDiE,  that  no  one  should 

keep  by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  (lx  sestertia,)  Dio. 
xli.  38.   Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  1 6. 

About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  citizen 

should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  arnry, 
or  on  public  business;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those  employed 
in  pasturage  should  be  free-born  citizens;  Also  about  inr 
creasing  the  punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving  all  corporations 
or  societies,  except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the  freedom  of 

the 
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the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  &c. 
Suet.  42. 

de  Residuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who 


retained  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Martian. 
I.  4.  §  3.  ad  Leg.  Jul. 

de  Liberis  proscriptorum,    That   the   children  of 

those  proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  prefer- 
4£nents,  Suet.  Jid.  41.,  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  opposed, 
Cic.  in  Pis.  2. 

Sumptuaria,  Suet.  Jul.  42.     Cic.  ad.  Att.  xiii.  7.  Fam, 

vii.  26.  ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  prqfesti ;  300 
on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals;  1000 
at  marriage-feasts  (nuptiis  ct  repotiis),  and  such  extraordinary 
entertainments.  Gellius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24., 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  by  both,  Dio.  liv.  2.  By  an 
edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  enter- 
tainment was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity,  from  300 
to  2000  HS.  Gell.  ibid. 

de  veneficiis,  about  poisoning,  Suet.  Ner.  33. 

2.  The   Leges  JULIiE   made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly; 

Concerning  marriage,  (de  maritandis  ordinibus,   Suet. 

Aug.  34.,  hence  called  by  Horace  lex  marita,  Carm.  secul. 
v.  68.)  Liv.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  89. 

■ de  Adulteriis,  et  de  pudicitia,  Plin.  Ep.  vi. '31.  —  de 

ambit u,  Suet.  34.,  against  forestalling  the  market  [nequis  contra 
annonam  fecerit,  societatemve  coierit,  quo  annona  carior  Jiat, 
Ulpian). 

de  TutoribuS,  That  guardians  should  be  appointed 

for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atilian  law, 
Justin.  Inst,  de  Atil.  Tut. 

Lex  JULIA  theatralis,  That  those  equites  who  them- 
selves, their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an 
eques,  should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian 
law  to  that  order,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Leges  Julice,  which  occur 
only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  de- 
signs of  that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death,  Suet. 
Jul.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  A.  627., 
about  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  ^0.  Against 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  besides  the  litis  cestimatio,  or  paying 
an  estimate  of  the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime 
should  suffer  banishment,  Pater c.  ii.  8.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  1 1. 

Another  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,   A.  644., 

about 
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about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldier? 
should  serve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  A,  691.,  en- 
forcing the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3. 
pro  Sext.  64.   Vatin.  14.  Att.  iv.  16.  ii.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771-?  concerning  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves.     See  p.  39. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  691.,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests ;  which 
paved  the  way  for  Caesar's  being  created  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  college  named  the 
candidates,  and  the  people  chose  which  of  them  they  pleased, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  663.,  That 
at  the  Circensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown, 
and  his  triumphal  robes;  and  in  the  theatre,  the prcetexta  and 
a  golden  crown;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once, 
Pat  ere.  ii.  40. 

Lex  LiETORIA,  A.  292.,  That  the  plebeian  magistrates 
should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  ii.  56,  57. 

Another,  A.  490.,  against  the  defrauding  of  minors, 

(contra  adolescentium  circumscriptionem,)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and 
no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain  (stipnlari), 
Plaut.  Rud.  v.  3.  25.,  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quina  vicen- 
najua,  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  68. 

Leges  LICINI,ZE,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  city  praetor,  A.  545., 
fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinares,  which  before  was  un- 
certain, Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  608.,  That  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the 
people ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Cic.  de  Amic.  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced 

the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  when  he  spoke  to  the 

people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  (primum  instituit  in 

forum  versus  agere  cum  populo,)  ibid.     But  Plutarch  says  this 

was  first  done  by  Caius  Gracchus,  Plut.  in  Gracch. 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377.,  That  no  one  should 

possess  above  500  acres  of  land,  Liv.  vi.  35.,  nor  keep  more 
than  100  head  of  great,  or  500  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punished 
for  violating  his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16. 

- — -  by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  iEbutian  law, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  20. 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodalitiis  et  de  ambitu,  A.  698.,  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canvassing  for  an  office,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15,  16.     In 

12  a  trial 
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a  trial  for  this  crime,  and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed 
to  name  (edere)  the  jurymen  (judices)  from  the  people  in  ge- 
neral (ex  omni  popido),  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LICINIA  sumpluaria,  by  the  consuls  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus  the  Rich,  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  656.,  much  the  same  with 
the  Fannian  law ;  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be 
more  served  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one 
pound  of  salt  meat  (sals  anient  or  um)\  but  as  much  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground  as  every  one  pleased,  Macrob.  ii.  13.   Gell.  ii.  24. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422.,  That  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by 
the  consuls  and  praetors,  Liv.  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTA,  A.  377-,  about  debt,  That  what 
had  been  paid  for  the  interest  [quod  usuris  pemumeratum  esset) 
should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid 
in  three  years  by  equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35.  That  instead  of 
Duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rites,  Decemviri  should  be 
chosen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians, 
Liv.  vi.  11.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  vi.  35.     See  p.  107. 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  Junia  et  Licinia,  by  the  two  con- 
suls, A.  691.,  enforcing  the  Lex  Cicilia  Didia,  Cic.  in  Vat.  4.; 
whence  both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64. 
Att.  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUSIA,  A.  658.,  That  no  one  should  pass 
for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  Off",  iii.  1 1.  pro  Balb.  21.  24.; 
which  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Marsic  wars, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  LlVIiE,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune, 
A.  662.,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
price;  also  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from 
the  senators  and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy 
should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most 
upright  intentions;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  whose 
interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the 
attempt ;  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at  his  own 
house,  upon  his  return  from  the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of 
clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  his  death. 
The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt, 
and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  contest  in 
the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  although  upon 
the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all 
the  states  of  Italy,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  373.,  $c.  Fell.  PaL 
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ii.  15.  Liv.  Epit.  71.  Cic.  Brut.  28.  49.  62.  pro  Rabir.  7* 
Plane.  14.     Dom.  19. 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mix- 
ing an  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  [leges  Livice),  as  Cicero  says,  were 
soon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  (uno  vsrsiculo 
senatus  puncto  temporis  sublatce  sunt,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  Decre- 
vit  enim  senatiis,  Philippo  cos.   referente,    Contra   auspicia 

LATAS  VIDEIU.) 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  675., 
That  a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic.  pro 
Ccel.  i.  29.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  whfch  no  trials  used  to 
be  held,  Cic.  Act.  in  Verr.  10. 

Lex  MiENIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  467.,  That  the  senate 
should  ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic.  in  Brut.  14. 
See  p.  19. 

Lex  M  A  JEST  ATI  S,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the 
people,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Cornelia,  Sj-c. 
Cic.  in  Pis.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

Lex  MAMILIA,  de  limitibus  vel  de  regundis  Jinibus  agro- 
rum,  for  regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author 
of  it,  C.  Mamilius,  a  tribune,  A.  642.,  got  the  surname  of 
Limitanus.  It  ordained,  That  there  should  be  an  uncul- 
tivated space  of  five  feet  broad  left  between  farms ;  and  if 
any  dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should 
be  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  required  three,   Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  21. 

Another,   by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those  who 

had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  Sail.  Jug.  40. 

Lex  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Manilius,  A.  687.,  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor, 
de  Legg.  Manil.,  and  by  Cassar,  from  different  views,  but 
neither  of  them  was  actuated  by  laudable  motives,  Dio. 
xxx vi.  26. 

Another  by  the  same,  That  freedmen  might  vote  in 

all  the  tribes,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.,  whereas  formerly  they  voted 
in  some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  93.)  But 
this  law  did  not  pass,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  MANILIANiE  venalium  vendendorum,  not  properly 
laws,  but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling, 
to  prevent  fraud,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  5.  58.,  called  by  Varro, 
ACTIONES,  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  5.  1 1.  They  were  composed  by 
the  lawyer  Manilius,  who  was  consul,  A.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Romans 
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used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions ;  as,  in  emancipation 
and  adoption,  marriage  and  testaments,  in  transferring  pro- 
perty, &c. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  558.,  about  creating  the 
Triumviri  Epulones,  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

de  Vicesima,    by   a   consul,     A.  396*.  Liv.  vii.    16. 

See  p.  60. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marcius  Censorinus,  That  no  one 
should  be  made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol. 

de  Statiellatibus  vel  Statiellis,    that  the   senate  upon 

oath  should  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the 
injuries  of  the  Statielli,  or  -ates,  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv. 
xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634.,  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  (pontes)  narrower,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  iii.  17. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691.,  That 
those  commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that 
were  missing ;  and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they 
should  swear  before  the  city  quaestors  to  the  truth  of  the 
aocount  which  they  had  sent,   Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  1. 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMIA ;  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed, or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  That  an 
accusation  should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were 
absent  on  account  of  the  public,  Valer.  Max.  iii.  7«  9.  Suet. 
Jul.  23.  And  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation 
(calumnia),  that  he  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with, 
a  letter,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amm.  19,  20.,  probably  with  the 
letter  K.,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written 
Kalumnia. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302.,  That  in  imposing  fines,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses,  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred, 
Festus  in  Peculatus. 

Lex  MENSIA,  That  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner, 
if  either  of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were 
Romans  and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of 
the  father,  (patrem  seqmmtur  liberi,  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  un- 
married, of  the  mother,    Ulpian. 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516.,  That  Minucius, 
master  of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the 
dictator,  Liv.  xxfi.  25,  26. 

Another,    as  it   is  thought  by  a   tribune,    A.  535., 

giving  directions  to  fullers  of  cloth;  proposed  to  the  people 
at  the  desire  of  the  censors,  (quam  C.  Flaminius  L.  JEmilius 
censores  dedere  ad  populuviferendam,)  Plin.  xxxv.  17«  s.  57. 
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4. Another,  by    Metellus   Nepos  a  praetor,    A.  694., 

about  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes  (tsA*j,  vectigalia,) 
Dio.  xxxvii.  51.,  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported 
(portoriim),   Cic.  Att.  ii.  16. 

Leges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one 
of  these  it  was  provided,  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance 
inlisted  into  a  legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could 
prove  to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to 
another,  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  32. 

Lex  MINUCIA,  de  triumviris  mensariis,  by  a  tribune,  A. 
537,  about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Liv.  xxxiii.  21. 

Leges  NUMiE,  laws  of  King  Numa,  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent authors :  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with 
corn  and  a  salted  cake  {fruge  et  salsa  mold),  Plin.  18.  2./ 
That  whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held 
as  a  parricide,  Festus  in  Qilestores  Parricidii  :  That  no 
harlot  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno :  and  if  she  did,  that 
she  should  sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddess  with 
dishevelled  hair,  Id.  in  Pellices,  Gell.  iv.  3.  That  whoever 
removed  a  land-mark  should  be  put  to  death,  (qui  terminunt 
exarasset,  et  ipsum  et  boves  sacros  esse,)  Fest.  in  Termino  : 
That  wine  should  not  be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xiv. 
12,  &c. 

Lex  OCT AVIAfrumentaria,  by  a  tribune,  A.  633.,  abro- 
gating the  Sempronian  law,  Cic.  in  Brut.  62.,  and  ordaining, 
as  it  is  thought,  that  corn  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a 
price  to  the  people.  It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero, 
Of.  ii.  2). 

'  Lex  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  453.,  That  the 
number  of  the  pontifices  should  be  encreased  to  eight,  and  of 
the  augurs  to  nine ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of 
the  latter  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  Lav. 
x.  6.  9. 

Lex  OPPI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  540.,  That  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a 
garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the 
city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occa- 
sion of  a  public  sacrifice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.   Tacit.  Ann.  Hi.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the 
most  complete  authority,  Festus  in  voce,  as  that  was  called 
optimum  jus  which  bestowed  complete  property. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566.,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fest.  in  Opsonitavere, 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  should  chuse  the  most 
worthy  of  all  ranks  into   the  senate,    Festus   in   Pr.eteriti 

Senatores, 
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Senatokes.  Those  who  had  borne  offices  were  commonly 
first  chosen;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes 
more  than  the  limited  number  were  elected,  Dio.  xxxvii.  46'. 

Lex  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  688.,  that  foreigners  should 
be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  forced 
to  return  to  their  cities,  Cic.  QJf.'m.  1 1.  pro  Balb.  23.  Arch.  5. 
Att.  iv.  16.     Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA,  about  the  manner  of  choosing 
{capiendo)  Vestal  virgins,  Gell.  i.  12.  The  author  of  it,  and 
the  time  when  it  passed,  are  uncertain. 

I,ex  PAPIA  POPPiEA,  de  maritaudis  ordinzbus,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppasus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus, 
A.  762.,  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law,  Tacit.  Arm. 
iii.  25.  28.     The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and 
repair    the  desolation   occasioned   by  the  civil  wars,     ft  met 
with   great   opposition   from  the  nobility,    and   consisted    of 
several    distinct    particulars    (Lex    Satura).        It    proposed 
certain  rewards  to   marriage,  and  penalties  against  celibacy, 
which   had    always    been   much   discouraged    in    the   Roman 
state,     Val.    Max.  ii.  9.    Liv.  xlv.  15.    Epit.  59.    Suet.   Aug. 
34.  89.    Dio.  lvi.  3,  4,    Gell.  i.  6.  v.  19.,    and    yet   greatly 
prevailed,  ibid.  8$  Plin.  xiv.    Procem.   Senec.  consol.  ad  Marc. 
19.,  for  reasons    enumerated.      Plant.  Mil.  iii.  185.  Ill,  &c. 
Whoever  in  the  city  had  three  children,  in  the  other  parts 
of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  intitled  to  cer- 
tain  privileges   and    immunities.       Hence   the   famous   JUS 
TRIUM    LIBERORUM,    so   often    mentioned   by   Pliny, 
Martial,  &c,  which  used   to   be  granted   also   to  those  who 
had  no  children,   first  by  the  senate,   and  afterwards  by  the 
emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  13.    x.  2.  96.    Martial,  ri.  x.  91,  92., 
not   only  to  men,    but  likewise  to  women,  Dio.  Iv.  2.    Suefo 
Claud.  19.  Plin.  Epist.  ii.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  2.  95,  96.     The   pri- 
vileges of  having   three  children  were,    an    exemption   from 
the  trouble  of   guardianship,   a   priority  in    bearing    offices, 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.,   and  a  treble  proportion  of  corn.     Those 
who  lived  in   celibacy  could   not    succeed  to  an  inheritance, 
except  of  their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within 
100  days  after   the   death   of   the   testator;    nor   receive   an 
entire    legacy  {legatum  omne  vel  solidum  capere).     And  what 
they  were  thus  deprived  of  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat 
(cadiicum)  to  the  exchequer  {fcco)  or  prince's  private  purse, 
Juvenal,  ix.  88,  &c. 

Lex    PAPIRIA,  by  a    tribune,    A.   563,  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  as  one  half,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

by  a  praetor,  A.  421.,  granting  the    freedom    of  the 

city  without  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv. 
riii.  17. 

by  a   tribune,  the  year  uncertain,   That  no   edifice, 
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land,  or  altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  49. 

A.  325.,  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.,  probably 

the  same  with  Lex  Menenia. 

That  no  one   should    molest   another  without  cause, 

Fest.  in  Sacramentum. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  621.,  That  tablets  should  be  used  in 

passing  laws,  Cic.de  Leg.  m.  16. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  623.,  That  the  people  might  re-elect 

the  same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected, Cic.  dc  Amic.  25.  Liv.  Epit.  59. 

Instead  of  Papirius,  they  anciently  wrote  Papisius,  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  21.  So  Valesius  for  Valerius,  Auselius  for  Aurelius, 
&c,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  i.  6.  Festus.  Qiiinctil.  i.  4.  Ap.  Clau- 
dius is  said  to  have  invented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  his 
first  using  it  in  these  words,  D.  i.  2.  2.  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  710.,  decreeing  ba- 
nishment against  the  murderers  of  Caesar,   Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCiEA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  640.,  against  incest, 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisidania,  That  if  a  quadruped 
did  any  hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or 
give  up  the  beast,  Paull.  Sent.  i. 

Lex  PiETELIA  de  ambitu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  397-j  That 
candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meet- 
ings, for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  429.,  That  no  one  should 

be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it, 
and  that  only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  That 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the 
persons  of  their  debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566.,  That  inquiry 

should  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King 
Antiochus  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  668.,  That  mutinous 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  That  every  tenth  man 
should  be  selected  by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  ii.  p.  45  J. 

Lex  PETRONI A,  by  a  consul,  A.  813.,  prohibiting  mas- 
ters from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
Modestin.  ad  Leg.  Cornel,  de  sicar. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  622.  What 
it  was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  65. 

Lex  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  664., 
That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and 
cquiles  i  and  some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each 
tribe  chose  annually  fifteen  (quinos  denos  suffragio  creabant)  to 
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bejudices  for  that  year,  in  all  525.  Some  read  quinos  crea- 
bant :  thus  making;  them  the  same  with  the  Centumviri, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

PLOTIA  de  vi,   against  violence,   Cic.  pro  Mil.  13. 

Tarn.  viii.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  vi,  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul,  A. 
701.,  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder 
of  Clodius  on  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senate-house, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the  inter  rex, 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  et  Ascon. 

de  Ambitu,  against  bribery  and  corruptions  in  elec- 
tions, with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments,  ibid. 
Dio.  xxxix.  37.  xl.  52. 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length 
of  them  limited  :  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on  which  the  ac- 
cuser was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge ;  the 
criminal  three  for  his  defence,  ibid.  This  regulation  was  con- 
sidered as  a  restraint  on  eloquence,  Dialog,  de  Orator.  38. 

Lex  POMPEIA,  judiciaria,  by  the  same  person ;  retaining 
the  Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the  jildices  should  be> 
chosen  from  among  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  (ex  amplissimo 
censu),  in  the  different  orders,  Cic.  in  Pis.  39.  Phil.  i.  8. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  —  Qjtum  in  judice  et  fortuna  spectari  deberet,  et 
dignitas,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

— —  de  Comitiis,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
candidate  for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius 
Caesar  was  expressly  excepted,  Suet.  Jul.  28.  Dio.  xl.  66". 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  442.  Cic.  Att.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

de  repetimdis,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441.  —  De  parricidis, 

1.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bitby- 
nians,  were  also  called  Lex  POMPEIA,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83. 
113.  115. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitate,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
consul,  A.  6"6"5.,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  Galli  Cispadani,  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  ch using  the  Vestal  virgins,  Gell.i.  12. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  a  tribune,  A.  454., 
That  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen, 
Liv.  x.  9.  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd.  3,  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  Sallust. 
Cat.  51. 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publicia  de  lusu,  against  playing  for 
money  at  any  game  but  what  required  strength,  as,  shooting, 
running,  leaping,  &c.  I.  3.  D.  de  aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.     See  p.  19.  91. 

Lex  PUPIA,  by  a  tribune,  That  the  senate  should  not  be 
held  on  comitial  days,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  2.  1 3.,  and  that  in  the 

o  3  month 
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month  of  February,   their  fh;st  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
hearing  of  embassies,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  4. 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  745.,  about  the  punishment  of  those 
Who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquaeducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter. {Frontin.  de  aquceduct.) 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus. 
See  p.  24. 

Lex  REMMIA;  see  lex  MEMMIA. 

Leges  REGIME,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Tusc.  quasi. 
iii.  1.,  which  are  said  to  have  "been  collected  by  Papirius,  or  as 
it  was  anciently  written,  Papisius,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.,  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  Diomjs.  iii.  36.,  whence  they  were 
called  jus  civile  PAPIRIANUM  ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
were  copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians 
concerning  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends, 
2>ro  Leg.  Manil.  18.,  and  Strabo,  lib.  14.)  supposed  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with 
respect  to  one  clause,  dejactu,  about  throwing  goods  overboard 
in  a  storm. 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS;  Acilia,  Calpurnia,  Ccecilia,  Cor- 
nelia, Julia,  Junia,  Pompeia,  Senilia. 

Lex  ROSCIA  theatralis,  determining  the  fortune  of  the 
equiles,  and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.  (See 
p.  25.)  Cic.  pro  Murcen.  19.  Juvenal,  xiv.  323.  Liv.  Epit.  99. 
Mart.  v.  8.  Dio.  xxxvi.  25.  By  this  law  a  certain  place  in  the 
theatre  was  assigned  to  spendthrifts  (decoctoribus),  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  18.  The  passing  of  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults, 
which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul, 
Cic.  Att.  ii.  1 .  Phd.  in  Cic,  to  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  al- 
lude, JEn.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decreium,  containing  the 
regulations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Prtetor  Rupilius, 
with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  15.,  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  16. 

Leges  SACRATiE  :  Various  laws  were  called  by  that 
r.ame,  chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the 
Mons  sacer,  Cic.  pro  Cornel.,  because  the  person  who  violated 
them  was  consecrated  to  some  god,  Fesius.  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  3  \ . 
jiru  Balb.  14,  15.  Leg.  ii.  7-  Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  51.  iii.  55.  xxxix.  5. 
There  was  also  a  Lex  sackata  militaries,  That  the  name  of 
no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster-roll  without  his 
own  consent,  Liv.  vii.  41.  So  among  the  iEqui  and  Volsci, 
Liv.  iv.  26.,  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.,  the  Figures,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3., 
and  particularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  33.,  among  whom  those 
were  called  Sacrati  milites,  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath, 
and  with  particular  solemnities,  x.  48. 

Lex  SATURA,    was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct 

particulars 
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particulars  of  a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been 
enacted  separately,  Festus. 

Lex  SCATINIA,  vel  Scantinia  de  nefanda  venere,  by  a 
tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam-. 
viii.  14.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first 
was  a  heavy  fine,  Quinctil.  iv.  2.  vii.  4.  Steel.  Domit.  8.,  but  it 
was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601.,  about  re- 
storing the  Lusitani  to  freedom,  Liv.  Fpit.  49.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  23. 

Another,   de  servitutum  usucapionibus,  by  a  consul 

under  Augustus,  A.  719.,  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should 
not  be  acquired  by  prescription,  I.  4.  D.  de  Usucap.,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro 
Ccecin.  26. 

Leges  SEMPRONliE,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic. 
Phil.  i.  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Agraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  620., 
That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and 
that  three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among 
the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent,  Liv. 
Fpit.  58.  Pint,  in  Gracch.  p.  837-  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  355. 

de  Civitate  Italts  danda,    That  the  freedom  of  the 

state  should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2,  3. 

de  HiEREDiTATE   Attali,    That  the  money,    which 

Attalus  had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among 
those  citizens  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instruments  of 
husbandry,  Liv.  Fpit.  58.  Plut.  in  Gracch. 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destruc- 
tion on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not  put  in 
execution,  ibid. 

2.  C  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  628.,  That  corn 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  semis,  or 
at  |§  of  an  as  a  mbdius  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be 
advanced  from  the  public  treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that 
purpose.  The  granaries  in  which  this  corn  was  kept,  were 
called  Horrea  Sempronia,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  44.  Tuscul.  Qjicest. 
iii.  20.  Brut.  62.   Of.  ii.  21.  Liv.  Fpit.  58.  60. 

Note.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dcxtans,  because  the 
Romans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

de  Provinciis,  That  the  provinces  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic  de 
Prov.  Cons.  2.  pro  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

de  Capite  civium,  That  sentence  should  not  be  passed 

on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people, 
Cic.  pro  Rabir.  4.   Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

de  Magistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of  his 

o  4  office 
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office  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of  enjoying 
any  other,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

Judiciaria,  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen  from 

among  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly, 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  363.  Dio.  xxxvi.  88.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  13. 

Against  corruption  in  the  judices    (Nequis  judicio 

circumveniretur),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  55.  Sylla  afterwards 
included  this  in  his  law  de  falso. 

de  Centuriis  evocandis,  That  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote.  Sallust. 
ad  Cces.  de  Rep.  Ord.     See  p.  84. 

de  Militibus,    That  cloaths  should   be  afforded  to 

soldiers  by  the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made 
on  that  account  from  their  pay  ;  also,  That  no  one  should 
be  forced  to  enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  in 
Gracch. 

de  Vns  muniendis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the 

public  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at 
smaller  distances,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their 
horses,  ibid.,  for  it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use 
stirrups ;  and  there  were  wooden  horses  placed  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  youth  might  be  trained  to  mount  and  dis- 
mount readily,  Veget.  i.  18.  Thus  Virgil,  Corpora  saltu 
subjiciunt  in  equos,  iEn.  xii.  288. 

Cains  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
moving  about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing 
the  right  arm  bare,  Dio.  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.,  which  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  the  Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe 
(veste  co)itinere),  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  de  fccnore,  by  a  tribune,  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  A.  560.,  That  the  interest  of  money 
should  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and 
Latins,  as  among  Roman  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  law  was, 
to  check  the  fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the 
name  of  the  allies,  (in  socios  nomina  transcribebant),  at  higher 
interest  than  was- allowed  at  Rome,  Liv.  xxxv.  7« 

Lex  SERVILIA  Agrauia,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  a  tri- 
bune, A.  690.,  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with 
absolute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic;  to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what 
price  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure 
to  the  citizens,  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c.  But  this  law  was 
prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the 
consul,  Cic.  in  Bull.  —  in  Pis.  2. 

de  Civitate,    by   C.    Servilius   Glaucia,    a  prastor, 

„*i       \f  That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  se- 
nator, 
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nator,  and  got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same 
place  among  the  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  j)ro 
Balb.  24. 

de  Repetundis,  by  the  same  person  ordaining  severer 

penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant 
should  have  a  second  hearing  (ut  reus  comperendinaretur),  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  9.    Rabir.  Posthum.  4. 

SERVILIA   Judiciaria,  by   Q.   Servilius   Ccepio, 

A.  64/.,  That  the  right  of  judging  which  had  been  exercised 
by  the  equites  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the 
Semp-onian  law,  should  be  shared  between  the  senators  and 
equites,  Cic.  Brut.  43,  44.  86.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  Tacit.  Anna!, 
xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662.,  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people, 
Dionys.  vii.  17- 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures, 
Festus,  in  Publica  pondera. 

Lex  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  664., 
That  whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confe- 
derate states,  if  he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was 
passed,  and  gave  in  his  name  to  the  praetor  (apud  pnetorem 
prqfiteretur),  within  sixty  days,  he  should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pt*o  Arch.  4. 

Lex  SULPICIA.  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  449., 
That  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
order  of  the  senate,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Liv. 
ix.  46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  553.,  ordering  war  to  be 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICIiE  de  cere  alieno,  by  the  tribune,  Serv.  Sul- 
picius,  A.  665.,  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above 
2000  denarii ;  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a 
trial,  should  be  recalled :  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had 
obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed  into 
eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distributed  through  the  thirty-five 
old  tribes :  Also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  (cives  libertini) 
who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might 
vote  in  all  the  tribes :  That  the  command  of  the  war  against 
Mithridates  should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius, 
Plutarch,  in  Sylla  et  Mario  ,•  Liv.  Epit.11.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
Paterc.  ii.  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning 
to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and 
Sulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Sulpicius, 
being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain,  Sylla 
rewarded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but 

immediately 
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immediately  after  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  for  betraying  his  master,  ibid. 

Leges  SUMPTUARIiE;  Orchia,  Fannia,  Didia,  Licinia, 
Cornelia,  JEmilia,  Antia,  Julia. 

Leges  TABELLARIiE,  four  in  number.     See  p.  85. 

Lex  TALARIA,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments, 
(ut  ne  legi  fraudcm  faciam  talarice,  that  I  may  not  break,  &c.) 
Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  CASSIA  frumentaria.  See  Lex 
Cassia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  291.,  about  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  consuls-  It  did  not  pass ;  but  after  great 
contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri,  Liv. 
iii.  9,  10,  &c. 

Leges  TESTA MENTARI^,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voconia. 

Lex  THORIA  de  vcctigalibus,  by  a  tribune,  A.  646.,  That 
no  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands 
in  Italy  which  he  possessed,  {agrum  publicum  vectigali  levavit), 
Cic.  Brut.  36.  It  also  contained  certain  regulations  about 
pasturage,  de  Orat.  ii.  70.  But  Appian  gives  a  different  ac- 
count of  this  law,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  366. 

Lex  TITIA  de  quczstoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think, 
A.  448.,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that 
they  should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro 
Muren.  8. 

de  Muneribus,  against  receiving  money  or  presents 

for  pleading,   Anson.  Epigr.  89.    Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  13.,  where 
some  read  instead  of  Cinciam,  Titiam. 

Agraria,  what  it  was  is  not  known,   Cic.  de  Orat. 

ii.  11.   de  Legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publician  law. 

de  Tutoribus,  A.  722.,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law, 

.and  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  Instit.  de 
Atil.  Tut. 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698.,  assigning  pro- 
vinces to  the  consuls  for  five  years  ;  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria 
and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassus ;  and  prolonging  Cassar's 
command  in  Gaul  for  an  equal  time,  Dio.  xxxix.  33.  Cato, 
for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to  prison,  Liv.  Epit.  104. 
According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly, 
xxxix.  34. 

de  Tribunis,  A.  305.,  Liv.  iii.  64,  65.     See  p.  12 4, 

Lex  TRIBUNIT1A,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune, 
Cic.  in  Mull.  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56.,  or  the  law  restoring  their 
power,  Cic.  Actio  prim,  in  Verr.  1 6. 

Lex  TRIUMPHALIS,  That  no  one  should  triumph  who 
had  not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  Max. 
ii.  S. 

8  Lex 
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Lex  TULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A.  690., 
adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment 
for  ten  years,  Dio.  xxxvii.  29.  —  and,  That  no  one  should 
exhibit  shews  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  on  him 
by  the  testament  of  a  friend,  Cic.  Vat.  15.  Sext.  61.  Mm: 
32.  34,  &c. 

de  Legatione  libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it. 

to  a  year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8. 

Lex  VALERIA  de  provocatione.     See  p.  100. 

de  Formta-nis,  A.  562.,   about  giving  the  people  of 

Formiae  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 

de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex,  A.  671., 

creating  Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  most  unjust  of  all  laws,  Cic.  pro  Hull.  iii.  2.  S.  Hose. 
43.  de  Legg.  i.  15. 

de  Quadrante,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  667., 

That  debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one-fourth  of 
their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.     See  p.  43. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tribntis  comitiis,  see  p.  19. 
De  tribunis,  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  662.,  That  inquiry  should 
be  made  about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian 
allies  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic. 
Brut.  56.  89.    Tusc.  Qiicest.  ii.  24.   Valer.  Max.  v.  2. 

Lex  VATINIA  de  provinciis.     See  p.  106. 

de  alter nis  consiliis  rejiciendis,  That  in  atrial  for  extor- 
tion, both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all 
the  judices  or  jury;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only 
a  few,  whose  places  the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new  choice 
[subsortitione),  Cic.  in  Vat.  11. 

de   Colonis,  that  Caesar   should    plant  a  colony  at 

Novocbmum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jul.  28. 

Leges  DE  VI,  Plotia,  Lutatia  etjidia. 

Lex  VIARIA,  de  vus  muniendis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune, 
A.  703.,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax 
imposed  on  carriages  and  horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.  1. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.     See  p.  97- 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  HvEREditatibus  mulierum,  by  a  tribune, 
A.  384.,  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir,  (Ne 
ouis  heredem  virginem  xeque  mulierem  faceret,)  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  42.,  nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than 
to  his  heir  or  heirs,  c.  43.  de  Senect.  5.  Balb.  8.  But  this  law 
is  supposed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  [qui 
essent  censi,  i.  e.  pecuniosi  vel  classici,  those  of  the  first  class, 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Gell.  vii.  13.)  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
opulent  families. 

Various 
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Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a 
daughter  or  other  female  relation ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  so,  unless  he  inclined,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  17.  The 
law  itself,  however,  like  many  others,  on  account  of  its  severity, 
fell  into  disuse,  Gell.  xx.  1. 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the 
classics.  Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, Tacit.  An.  i.  2.,  continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the 
ancient  form,  which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty 
(vestigia  morientis  libertatis),  as  Tacitus  calls  them :  But  he 
afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Mecaenas,  Dio.  lii.,  gradually  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  even  to  his  own  edicts,  Tacit.  Annal. 
iii.  28.  His  successors  improved  upon  this  example.  The 
ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  came  to  be  entirely  dropped. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  indeed,  for  form's  sake  continued, 
for  a  considerable  time  to  be  published ;  but  at  last  these  also 
were  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the 
will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws  —  1 .  By  their  answers  to  the 
applications  made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces, 
(■per  RESCRIPTA  ad  L1BELLOS  supplices,  epistolas,  vel 
preccs.) 

2.  By    their    decrees    in  judgment   or  sentences   in 

court  (per  DECRETA),  which  were  either  Interlocutory, 
i.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which 
might  occur  in  the  process;  or  Definitive,  i.  e.  such  as 
determined  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the  whole 
question. 

3.  By  their  occasional  ordinances  (per  EDICTA  vel 

CONSTITUTIONES),  and  by  their  instructions  (per  MAN- 
DATA)  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general,  respecting  the  public 
at  large;  or  special,  relating  to  one  person  only,  and  therefore 
properly  called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  56", 
57.;  but  in  a  sense  different  from  what  it  was  used  in  under 
the  republic.     See  p.  23. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence were  the  laws  (LEGES),  properly  so  called,  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  (SENATUS  CONSULTA),  and  the 
edicts  of  the  prince  (CONSTITUTIONES  PRINCI- 
PALIS). To  these  may  be  added  the  edicts  of  the  magi- 
strates, chiefly  the  praetors,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
(seep.  113.)  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers,  (AUCTORI- 
TAS  vel  RESPONSA   PRUDENTUM,  vel  Juris  consul- 

torum, 
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forum,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  13.  Caeciri.  24.)  and  custom  or 
long  usage  (CONSUETUDO  vel  MOS  MAJORUM), 
Gell.  xi.  18. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings 
of  books,  [Ovid.  Prist,  i.  7»  Martial.  Hi.  2.,)  used  to  be 
written  with  vermilion  (rubricd  vel  minio) :  Hence  RUBRI- 
CA  is  put  for  the  Civil  Law;  thus,  Rubrica  vetavit,  the  laws 
have  forbidden,  Pers.  v.  90.,  Alii  se  ad  Album  (i.  e.  jus 
pratorium,  quia  prcetores  edicta  sua  in  albo  proponebant),  ac 
rubricas  (i.  e.  jus  civile)  transtulerunt,  Quinctil.  xii.  3.  11. 
Hence  Juvenal,  Perlege  rubras  majorum  leges.  Sat.  xiv.  193. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  dif- 
ferent lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Her- 
mogenes,  who  flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collections 
were  called  CODEX  GREGORIANUS  and  CODEX 
HERMOGENIANUS.  But  these  books  were  composed 
only  by  private  persons.  The  first  collection  made  by  public 
authority,  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger, 
published,  A.  C.  438.,  and  called  CODEX  THEODO- 
SIANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions 
from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an 
hundred  years. 

It  was  the  Emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the 
Roman  law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  em- 
pire, at  the  head  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions, A.  C.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing  that 
was  useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This  work  was 
executed  by  Tribonian  and  sixteen  associates  in  three  years, 
although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  was 
published,  A.  533,  under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects 
(PANDECTS  vel  DIGESTA),  It  is  sometimes  .called  in 
the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian, 
Theophilus,  and  Dorotheas,  and  called  the  Institutes  (INSTI- 
TUTA).  This  book  was  published  before  the  Pandects, 
although  it  was  composed  after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and 
contained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects,  Tri- 
bonian and  other  four  men  were  employed  to  correct  it.  A 
ne-jo  code  therefore  was  published  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.  534.,  called 
CODEX  REPETITiE  PREELECTIONS,  and  the  former 
code  declared  to  be  of  no  further  authority.     Thus  in  six  years 

was 
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was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS,  the  body  of 
Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessary  to 
supply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous. 
These  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Novels, 
(NOVELL^E,  sc.  constitutiones,)  not  only  by  Justinian,  but 
also  by  some  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus 
Juris  Romani  Civilis  is  made  up  of  these  books,  the  Institutes, 
Pandects,  or  Digests,  Code,  and  Novels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books  :  each  book  into 
several  titles  or  chapters ;  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§)  of 
which  the  first  is  not  numbered ;  thus,  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  x.  prin- 

cip.  or  more  shortly,  I.  1.  10.  pr.    So,  Inst.  I.  i.  tit.  x.  §  2. 

or  1.  I.  10.2. 

The  pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles ;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers  -,  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning 
(princ.  for  principiwn)  and  paragraphs ;  thus,  D.  1.  1.  5.  i.  e. 
Digest.  Jirst  book,  first  title,  fifth  law.  If  the  law  is  divided 
into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  be  added ;  thus,  D. 
48.  5.  13.  pr.  or  4S.  5.  13.  3.  Sometimes  the  first  word  of 
the  law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often 
marked  by  a  double  fi;   thus,  jf. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by 
Book,  Title,  and  Law:  The  Novels  by  their  number,  the 
chapters  of  that  number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any  ;  as,  Nov. 
115.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  1453.  In  the  west  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  12th 
century  by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople, 
and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna  under  the  auspices  of 
Frederic  I.  Emperor  of  Germany.  Pie  was  attended  by  an 
incredible  number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propa- 
gated the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  through  most 
countries  of  Europe ;  where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  and  seems  to  promise,  at  least 
in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  predic- 
tion of  the  ancient  Romans  concerning  the  eternity  of  their 
empire. 
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JUDICIAL   PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE 

ROMANS. 

HTHE  Judicial  Proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of  the  Romans 
were  either  Private  or  Public,  or,  as  we  express  it,  Civil 
or  Criminal :  (Omnia  judicia  aut  distrahendarum  controversiarum 
aut  puniendorum  maleficiorum  causa  reperta  sunt),  Cic.  pro 
Caecin.  2. 


I.  (JUDICIA  PRIVATA),    CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JUDICIA  Privata,  or  Civil  Trials,  were  concerning  private 

causes  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
i.  38.  Top.  17.  In  these  at  first  the  kings  presided,  Dionys. 
x.  1.,  then  the  consuls,  Id.  &  Liv.  ii.  27-,  the  military  tribunes 
and  decemviri,  Liv.  iii.  33.,  but  after  the  year  389.,  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  and  Peregrinus.     See  p.  110,  111. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Prcetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus 
was  properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  (qua?  posita  crat  in  edicto 
et  ex  edicto  decretis ;)  and  of  the  praetors  who  presided  at 
criminal  trials,  QUiESTIO,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  40,  41.  46,  47,  &c. 
ii.  48.  v.  14.  Murcen.  20.  Place.  3.   Tacit.  Agric.  6. 

The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  copiam 
vel  potestatem  sui  faciebat)  on  all  court  days  (diebus  fas- 
tis) ;  but  on  certain  days  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or 
requests  (postulationibus  vacabat)  ;  so  the  consuls,  Plin. 
Ep.  vii.  33.,  and  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  causes 
(cognitionibus),  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33. 

On  court-days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  praetor  went  to  the 
Forum,  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an 
Accensus  to  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  was  the  third 
hour ;  and  that  whoever  had  any  cause  (qui  LEGE  AGERE 
vellet)  might  bring  it  before  him.  But  this  could  only  be  done 
by  a  certain  form. 


I.   VOCATIO  IN  JUS, 

OR    SUMMONING    TO    COURT. 

¥  F  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to  make 
it  up  (litem  componere   vel   dijudicare)  in  private,    (intra 

parietes,  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  5. 11.,  per  disceptatores  domesticos 

vel  opera  amicorum,  Caecin.  2.) 

JI  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  manner,  Liv.  iv.  9. 

the 
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the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adversary 
to  go  with  him  before  the  praetor  (in  jus  vocabat),  by  saying, 
In  jus  voco  te  :  In  jus  eamus  :  In  jus  veni  :  Sequere 
ad  tribunal  :  In  jus  ambula,  or  the  like,  Ter.  Phorm. 
v.  7-  43.  88.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took  some  one 
present  to  witness,  by  saying,  Licet  antestari  ?  May  I  take 
you  to  witness  ?  If  the  person  consented,  he  offered  the  tip 
of  his  ear  (auriculum  opponebat),  which  the  prosecutor  touched, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  76.  Plant.  Curcnl.  v.  2.  See  p.  53.  Then 
the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant  (reum)  to  court  by  force 
(in  jus  rapere),  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck  (obtorto  collo,  cer- 
vice  adstrictd,)  Cic.  et  Plaut.  Pcen.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  88., 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  si  calvitur 
(moratur)  pedemve  struit  (fugit  \e\fugam  adornat),  manum 
endo  jacito,  injicito,)  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  as 
thieves,  robbers,  &c,  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without 
this  formality,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  9.  v.  10. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from 
appearing  in  court;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  in- 
firm. If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an 
open  carriage  (jumentum,  i.  e.  plaustrum  vel  vectabulum),  Gell. 
xx.  1.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But  after- 
wards this  was  altered,  and  various  persons  were  exempted ; 
as,  magistrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37.,  those  absent  on  account  of  the 
state,  Vol.  Maxim,  iii.  7.  9,  &c,  also  matrons,  Id.  ii.  1.  5.,  boys 
and  girls  under  age,  D.  de  in  jus  vocand.,  &c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from 
his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanc- 
tuary (tutissimum  rejugium  et  receptaculum).  But  if  any  one 
lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution  (si  fraudationis  causa 
latitaret,  Cic.  Quinc.  19.),  he  was  summoned  (evocabatur) 
three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  sum- 
mons, by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  edict 
of  the  praetor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear  (se  non  sisteret), 
the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects  (in  bona  ejus 
mittebalur).     Ibid. 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go  :  Si  ensiet 
(si  autem  sit  sc.  aliquis,)  qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindicit  (vin- 
dicaverit,  shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance),  mittito,  let 
him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (endo  via),  the  pro- 
ems was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  Matth.  v.  25.  Luke,  xii.  58. 


II.  POS- 
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II.     POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS, 

REQUESTING   A   WRIT,    AND    GIVING    BAIL. 

TF  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went 
before  the  prsetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action 
(ACTIONEM  EDEBAT,  vel  dicam  scribebat,  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
15.)  which  he  intended  to  bring  against  the  defendant  (ouam 
in  reum  intendere  vellet),  Plant.  Pers.  iv.  9.,  and  demand- 
ed a  writ  (ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT)  from  the  praetor 
for  that  purpose.  For  there  were  certain  forms  (Formulae) 
or  set  words  (verba  concepta)  necessary  to  be  used  in  every 
cause  (Formulae  de  omnibus  rebus  constitute),  Cic.  Rose. 
Com.  8.  At  the  same  time  the  defendant  requested,  that  an 
advocate  or  lawyer  might  be  given  him,  to  assist  him  with  his 
counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor  usually 
granted  it  (actionem  vel  judicium  dabat  vel  reddebat),  Cic. 
pro  Ccecin.  3.  Quint.  22.  Verr.  ii.  12.  27-j  but  he  might  also 
refuse  it,  ibid,  et  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  preetor,  offered 
it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ 
it  was  unlawful  to  change,  (mitfare  formulam  non  licebat,)  Senec. 
Ep.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ, 
(in  actiont  vel  formula  concipiendrf),  for  if  there  was  a  mistake 
in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  19. 
Herenn.  i.  2.  Quinctil.  iii.  8.  vii.  3.  17.  Qui  plus  petebat,  quam 
debitum  est,  causam  perdebat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  4.,  vel  formula 
excidebat,  i.  e.  causd  cadebat,  Suet.  Claud.  14.  Hence  scribere 
vel  subscribere  dicam  alicui  vel  impinge?  e,  to  bring  an  action 
against  one,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  92.,  or  cum 
aliquo  judicium  subscribere,  Plin.  Ep.  v,  1.,  ei  formulam 
intendere,  Suet.  Fit.  7.  But  Dicam  vel  dicas  sortiri,  i.  e. 
judices  dare  sortitione,  qui  causam  cognoscant,  to  appoint  judices 
to  judge  of  causes,  Cic.  ibid.   15.17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  called 
by  Cicero  LEGULEIUS  (-prceco actionum,  cantor formuiarum, 
auceps  syllabarum,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i,  55.),  and  by  Quinctilian, 
Formularius,  xii.  3.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws 
and  forms  ;  as  those  called  Pragmatici  did  among  the  Greeks, 
ibid.t  and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  defendant  should  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  sponderent  ewn 
adfutia  um),  on  a  certain  day,   which  was  usually  the  third  day 

p  after 
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after  (tertio  die  vel  perendie),  Cic.  pre  Quinct.  7.  Muren.  12. 
Gell.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was  said  VADARI  REUM,  (Vades 
ideo  dicti,  quod,  qui  eos  dederit,  vadendi,  id  est,  discedendi  habet 
potestate?n,  Festus,)  Cic.  Quinct.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer, 
who  was  said  Vadimonium  concipere,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  15. 
The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMO- 
NIUM PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  prison,  Plant.  Pers.  ii.  A.  v.  IS.  The  praetor 
sometimes  put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant 
day  (yadimonia  differebat),  Liv.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal,  in.  213. 
But  the  parties  (Litigatores)  chiefly  were  said  vadimonium 
differre  cum  aliquo,  to  put  oft'  the  day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Alt* 
ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Quinct.  14.  16.  Res  esse  in  vadimonium  ccepit, 
began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  {rem 
componebat  et  transigebat,  compromised)  the  matter  privately 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 
In  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  decidisse,  vel  pactionem 
Jecisse  cum  reo,  judicio  reum  absolvisse  vel  liberdsse,  lite  contestatd 
vel  judicio  constitute,  after  the  law-suit  was  begun;  and  the 
defendant,  litem  redemisse,  after  receiving  security  from  the 
plaintiff,  [cum  sibi  cavisset  vel  satis  ab  actor e  accepisset,)  that  no 
further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  amplius  a  se 
neminem  petiturum,  Cic.  Quint.  11,  12.  If  a  person  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  law-suit,  he  was  said,  non 
posse  vel  nolle  PROSEQUI,  vel  experiri,  sc.  jus  vel  jure,  vel 
jure  summo,  ib.  7>  &c. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not 
present,  without  a  valid  excuse  [sine  morbo  vel  causa  ontica) 
he  lost  his  cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  36.  If  the  defendant  was 
absent,  he  was  said  DESERERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the 
praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro 
Quint.  6.  20. 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM 
SISTERE  vel  obire.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  es,  qui 
me  vadatus  es  ?  Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  citasti  ?  Ecce  mf 
tibi  sisto,  tu  contra  et  te  mihi  siste.  The  plaintiff 
answered,  Adsum,  Plaid.  Curcul.  i.  3.  5.  Then  the  defendant 
said,  Quid  ais?  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  fundum,  quejv: 
possides,  meum  esse  ;  vel  AIO  te  mihi  dare,  facere, 
oportere,  or  the  like,  Cic.  Mur.  1 2.  This  was  called  IN- 
TENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  action. 


III.     DIF- 
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III.     DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ACTIONS. 

A  CTIONS  were  either  Meal,  Personal,  or  Mixt. 
r%'  1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM)  was  for  obtaining 
a  thing  to  which  one  had  a  real  right  (Jus  in  re),  but  which 
was  possessed  by  another  ( per  quam  rem  nostram,  quae  ab  alio 
possidetur,  petimus,  Ulpian). 

2.  A  personal  action  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM)  was 
against  a  person  for  doing  or  giving  something,  which  he 
was  bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some 
wrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain 
personal  prestations. 


1.     REAL   ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL, 
arising  from  some  law,  Cic.  in  Ccecil.  5.  de  Orat.  i.  2.,  or 
PRiETORIAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor. 

ACTIONES  PRiETORI^E,  were  remedies  granted  by 
the  praetor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute  or  com- 
mon law. 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  (actio  civilis  vel  legitima  in  rem) 
was  called  VINDICATIO;  and  the  person  who  raised  it 
vindex.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was 
previously  ascertained,  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this 
was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis  vindiciarum,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45., 
and  the  praetor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict,  Cic. 
Casein.  8.  1 4. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed 
the  possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave  (manu?n  ei 
injiciens),  before  the  praetor,  said,  Hunc  hominem  ex  jure 

CjUIRITIUM   MEUM    ESSE    AIO,     EJUSOUE   VINDICIAS    (i.  e.  pOS- 

sessionem)  mihi  dari  postulo.  To  which  Plautus  alludes> 
Bud.  iv.  3.  86.  If  the  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right 
{jure  cedebat),  the  praetor  adjudged  the  slave  to  the  person  who 
claimed  him  (servum  addicebat  vindicanti),  that  is,  he  decreed 
to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  who  should  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  slave  (ad  exitumjudicii).  But  if  the  other 
person  also  claimed  possession  (si  vindicias  sibi  conservari  posL 
tularet),  then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  interdict  (inter  dicebat\ 
Qui  NEC  VI,  NEC  clam,  nec  precario  possidet,  ei  vindicias 
DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO)  was  the 

p  2  usual 
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usual  mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person,  Liv.  Hi. 
43.,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid. 
Epist.  Heroid.  viii.  16.  xii.  158.  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30. 
Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  JEn.  x.  419.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  16.  Plin. 
Epist.  x.  1 9.  In  vera  bona  non  est  manus  injectio  ,-  Animo  non 
potest  injici  mantes,  i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca. 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  litibus  vindiciarum),  the  presump- 
tion always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jure  manum  conserunt, 
i.  e.  apud  judicem  disceptant,  secundum  eum  qui  possidet, 

VINDICIAS  DATO,    Gell.  XX.   10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  praetor  always 
decreed  possession  in  favour  of  freedom  (vindicias  dedit  secun- 
dum libertatem),  and  Appius  the  decemvir  by  doing  the  con- 
trary, {decernendo  vindicias  secundum  servitutem  vel  ab  libertate 
i?i  servitutem  contra  leges  vindicias  dando,  by  decreeing,  that 
Virginia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius, 
his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was 
present,)  brought  destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
Liv.  iii.  47.  56.  58. 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free  (vindex,  qui  in  liber- 
tatem  vindicabat),  was  said,  eum  lirerali  causa  manu  asse- 
rere,  Terent.  Adelph.  ii.  1.  39.  Plant.  Poen.  v.  2. ;  but  if  he 
claimed  a  free  person  to  be  a  slave,  he  was  said,  in  servitutem 
asserere;  and  hence  was  called  ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii.  44. 
Hence,  Hcec  (sc.  prcesentia  guadia)  utrdque  manu,  complexuque 
assere  toto,  Martial,  i.  16.  9.  —  assero,  for  ajfirmo  or  assevero 
is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand 
to  hand,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between 
the  two  parties  was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e. 
injectio  vel  correptio  manus  in  re  prcesenti,  was  called  vis  civilis 
etjestucaria3  Gell.  xx.  10.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  have 
crossed  two  rods  {festucas  inter  se  conmiisisse)  before  the  praetor 
as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have  given  up 
his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture,  that  the 
first  Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of  their 
swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod  {virgula  vel  Jesiuca), 
which  the  two  parties  (litigantes  vel  discepta?ites)  broke  in  their 
fray  or  mock  fight  before  the  preetor,  (as  a  straw  (stipula)  used 
anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidor.  v.  24.) 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might 
say,  that  he  had  been  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession  ( pos- 
session dejectus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  -to  be  re- 
stored by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the  praetor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the 

praetor 
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praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  (cum  litigantibus)  to  the 
place,  and  gave  possession  (vindicias  dabat)  to  which  of  them 
he  thought  proper.  But  from  the  increase  of  business  this 
soon  became  impracticable ;  and  then  the  parties  called  one 
another  from  court  (ex  jure)  to  the  spot  (in  locum  vel  rem 
pr&Hentem),  to  a  farm  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a 
turf  (g/ebam),  which  was  also  called  VINDICIiE,  Festus ; 
and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It  was 
delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the 
possession,   GelL  xx.  10. 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised 
a  new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero 
pleasantly  ridicules,  pro  Murcen.  12.  The  plaintiff  (petitor) 
thus  addressed  the  defendant  (eum,  wide  pctebatur)  y  Fundus 

QUI  EST  IN  AGRO,  QUI  .  SaBINUS  VOCATUR,  EUM  EGO  EX 
JURE     gUIRITIUM     MEUM     ESSE     AlO,     1NDE    EGO   TE    EX   JURE 

manu  consertum  (to  contend  according  to  law)  voco.  If  the 
defendant  yielded,  the  praetor  adjudged  possession  to  the  plain- 
tiff. If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff,  Unde 
tu  me  ex  Jure  manum  consertum  vocasti,  inde  ibi  ego 
te  re  voco.  Then  the  praetor  repeated  his  set  form  (carmen 
composivum),  Utrisque,  superstitibus  prjesentibus,  i.  e. 
testibus  prcesentibus  (before  witnesses),  istam  vtam  dico. 
Inite  viam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the 
farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  acccompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  direct  them 
(qui  ire  viam  doceret).  Then  the  praetor  said,  Redite  viam  ; 
upon  Which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared,  that  one  of  the 
parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through  force,  the 
praetor  thus  decreed,    Unde  tu  ileum  dejecisti,  cum  nec 

VJ,     NEC    CLAM,      NEC    PR.ECARID    POSSIDERET,     EO    ILLUM    RES- 

tituas  jubeo.  If  not,  he  thus  decreed,  Uti  nunc  possi- 
detis, &c.  ita  possideatis.      Vim  fieri  veto. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about 
the  right  of  property  (de  jure  dominii)  commenced.  The  per- 
son ousted  or  outed  (possessione  exclusus  vel  dejecfus,  Cic.  pro 
Caecin.  19.)  first  asked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  pos- 
sessor, (QUANDO  EGO  TE  IN  JURE  CONSPICIO,  POSTULO  AN 
sies  auctor  ?  i.  e.  possessor,  unde  meum  jus  repetere  possim, 
Cic.  pro  Caecin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then  he  claimed  his 
right,  and  in  the  mean  time  required  that  the  possessor  should 
give  security  (satisdaret),  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
subject  in  question  (se  nihil  detcrius  in  possessione  facturum\  by 
cutting  down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c.  in  which 
case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  per  prjedes,  v.  -em,  vel  pro 
prcede  litis  vindiciarum  satis  accipere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave  security. 

p  3  A  sum 
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A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties, 
called  SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party 
after  the  cause  was  determined,  Festus ,-  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling. 
iv.  36.,  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  called  SPONSIO.      The  plaintiff  said,  Quando 

NEGAS  HUNC  FUNDUM  ESSE  MEUM,  SACRAMENTO  TE  QUIN- 
OUAGENARIO  PROVOCO.       SPONDESNE    OUINGENTOS,    SC.  HUmmOS 

vel  asses,  si  me  us  est  ?  i.  e.  si  meum  esse  probavero.  The 
defendant  said,  Spondeo  quingentos,  si  tuus  sit?  Then 
the  defendant  required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the 
plaintiff  (restibulabatur),  thus,  Et  tu  spondesne  quingen- 
tos, ni  tuus  sit  ?  i.  e.  si  probavero  tuum  non  esse.  Then 
the  plaintiff'  said,  Spondeo,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party  lost 
his  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  to  deposit  the 
money  required. 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACRAMENTUM^ 
because  it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others, 
because  it  served  as  an  oath  [quod  instar  sacramenti  vel  juris- 
jurandi  essei),  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  law-suit  was  not 
undertaken  without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litigation. 
Hence  it  was  called  Pignus  sponsionis  (quia  violare  quod 
cjiiisque  promittit  perjidice  est),  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  24.  And  hence 
Pignore  contendere,  et  Sacramento,  is  the  same,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  32. 
de  Or  at.  i.  10. 

Sacr amentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself 
(pro  ipsa  petitione),  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  33.  sacr  amentum  in  liber- 
iatem3  i.  e.  causa  et  vindicia?  libertatis,  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro 
Bom.  29.  Mil.  27-  de  Orat.  i.  10.  So  SPONSIONEM 
EACERE,  to  raise  a  law-suit,  Cic.  Quint.  8.  26.  Verr.  iii.  62. 
Casein.  8.  16.  Rose.  Com.  4,  5.  Off.  iii.  19.  Sponsione  lacessere^ 
Ver.  iii.  5J.,  certare,  Casein.  32.,  vincere,  Quint.  27-5  and  also 
vincere  sponsionem,  Caecin.  31.,  or  judicium,  to  prevail  in  the 
cause,  Ver.  i.  53.,  condemnari  sponsionis,  to  lose  the  cause, 
Cacin.  3  J .,  sponsiones,  i.  e.  causa,  prohibits  judicari,  causes 
not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramenio  vel  sponsione  provocare, 
rogare,  queer ere9  et  stipulari.  The  defendant,  contendere  ex 
provocatione  vel  sacramento,  et  restipulari,  Cic.  pro  Rose. 
Com.  13.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.  Festus;  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling, 
iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance  (in 
HiEREDiTATis  petitione),  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c.  But  in 
the  last,  the  action  might  be  expressed  both  affirmatively  and 
negatively,  thus,  aio,  jus  esse  vel  non  esse.  Hence  it 
was  called  Actio  gonfessoria  et  negatoria, 


2.    PEE 
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2.     PERSONAL   ACTIONS. 

PERSONAL  actions,  called  also  CONDICTIONES, 
were  very  numerous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or 
injury  done ;  and  required  that  a  person  should  do  or  give 
certain  things,  or  suffer  a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying 
and  selling  (de  emptione  et  venditione) ;  about  letting  and  hiring 
(de  locatione  et  conductione :  locabatur  vel  domus,  vel  fundus, 
vel  opus  faciendum,  vel  vcctigal ;  JEdium  conductor  Inouilinus, 
fundi  colonus,  opcris  redemptor,  vectigalis  publtcanus  vel 
M4.NCEPS  dicebatur),  about  a  commission  [de  mandato) ;  part- 
nership [de  societate) ;  a  deposite  (de  deposito  apud  sequestrem) ; 
a  loan  (de  commodato  vel  mutuo,  proprie  commodamus  vestes, 
libros,  vasa,  equos,  et  similia,  quce  eadem  redduntur ;  mutuo 
autem  damus  ea,  pro  quibus  alia  redduntur  ejusdem  generis,  ut 
nummos,  frumentum,  vinum,  oleum,  et  fere  ccetera,  quce  pondere, 
numero  vel  mensurd  dari  solent) ;  a  pawn  or  pledge  (de  hypo- 
thecd  vel  pignore) ;  a  wife's  fortune  (de  dote  vel  re  uxorid) ;  a 
stipulation  (de  stipulatione),  which  took  place  almost  in  all  bar- 
gains, and  was  made  in  this  form;  An  spondes  ?  Spondeo  : 
An  dabis  ?  dabo  :  An  promittis  ?  promitto,  vel  repromiito, 
4~c    Plant.  Pseud,  iv.  6*.    Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indi* 
care  ;  thus,  Indica,  fac  pretium,  Plant.  Pers.  iv.  4.  37., 
and  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  e.  rogare 
quo  pretio  liceret  auferre,  Plaut.  Stich.  i.  3.  68.  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  33.  At  an  auction,  the  person  who  bade  (LICITA- 
TOR)  held  up  his  forefinger  (index) ;  hence  digito  liceri,  Cic. 
ib.  11.  The  buyer  asked,  Quanti  licet?  sc.  habere  vel 
auferre.  The  seller  answered,  Decern  nummis-  licet ;  or  the 
like,  Plaut,  Epid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  some  explain,  De  Drusi 
hortis,  quanti  licuisse  (sc.  eas  emere),  tu  scribis,  audieram :  sed 
quanti  quanti,  bene  emitter,  quod  necesse  est,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  23. 
But  most  here  take  licere  in  a  passive  sense,  to  be  valued  or 
appraised;  quanti  quanti,  sc.  licent,  at  whatever  price;  as 
Mart.  vi.  66.  4.  So  Veniaunt  quiqui  lice/bunt  (whoever  shall 
be  appraised  or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold),  prasenti  pecunid, 
for  ready  money,  Plaut.  Menaech.  v.  9,  97-  Unius  assis  non 
unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante  judice  quo  nosti  populo,  was 
never  reckoned  worth  more  than  the  value  of  one  as,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  &c.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  1 3. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixt 
forms  (stipulationem  formulae,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  A.,  vel 
sponsionum,  Id.  Rose.  Com.  4.),  usually  observed  between  the 
two  parties.     The  person  who  required  the  promise  or  obliga- 

p  4  tion, 
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lion,  (STIPULATOR,  sibi  qui promitti  curabat,  v.  sponsioneM 
exigebat,)  asked  (rogabat  v.  interrogahat)  him  who  was  to  give 
the  obligation,  (PROMISSOR  vel  Repromissor,  Plaut.  Asin. 
ii.  4.  48.  Pseud,  i.  1.  112.,  for  both  words  are  put  for  the 
same  thing,  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2.  68.  v.  3.  31.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.) 
before  witnesses,  Plant,  ib.  33.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.,  if  he  would 
do  or  give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other  always  answered  in 
correspondent  words  :  thus,  Andabis?  Dabo  vel  Dabituk, 
Plant.  Pseud,  i.  1.  115.  iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.  41.  An  spon- 
des?  Spondeo,  Id.  Cure.  v.  2.  74.  Any  material  change  or 
addition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  §  5.  Inst,  de 
inutil.  Stip.  Plant.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  39.  The  person  who  required 
the  promise,  was  said  to  be  reus  stipulandi  ;  he  who  gave 
it,  reus  promittendi,  Digest.  Sometimes  an  oath  was  in- 
terposed, Plant.  Pud.  v.  2.  47.,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security  (ut  pacta,  et  convent  a  Jirmiora  essent),  there  was  a  second 
person,  who  required  the  promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated 
to  him,  therefore  called  Astipulator,  Cic.  Quint.  IS.  Pis.  9. 
(qui  arrogabat),  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  45.,  and  another  who  joined 
in  giving  it,  Adpromissor,  Festus  ,•  Cic.  Att.  v.  1.  Rose. 
Anier.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  a  surety,  who  said,  Et 
ego  spondeo  idem  hoc,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  39. 
Hence  Astipulari  irato  consuli,  to  humour  or  assist,  Liv. 
xxxix.  5.  The  person  who  promised  in  his  turn  usually  asked 
a  correspondent  obligation,  which  was  called  restipulatio  ; 
both  acts  were  called  Sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans 
without  the  rogatio^  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent 
answer  (congrua  responsio) :  Hence  Interrog atio  for  Stipula- 
tio,  Senec.  Renef.  iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed:  the 
magistrate  asked,  eogabat,  and  the  people  answered  uti 
rogas,  sc.  volumus.     See  p.  84.  86. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio  or  Mancipium,  per  ces  et  libra m, 
was  sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  20,  21. 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  were 
present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,  (si  in  instrumento 
scriptum  esset,)  simply  that  a  person  had  promised,  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been 
observed,  Itist.  iii.  20.  17.  Paull.  Recept.  Sent.  v.  7.  2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease  (in  loca- 
tione  vel  conductio7ie)i  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by 
the  simple  consent  of  the  parties :  Hence  these  contracts  were 
called  CONSENSUALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account 
ol  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  was  bound  to  make  up  the  damage, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  An  earnest  penny  (arrha  v.  arrhabo),  was 
sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obligation, 
Inst.  iii.  23.  — pr.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.      But  in  all   important 

contracts, 
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contracts,  bonds  (SYNGRAPHiE)  formally  written  out, 
signed,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between  the 
parties.  Thus  Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agreement 
about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking  reci- 
procally written  obligations  (ygappareia,  syngi*aphce) ;  Dio. 
xlviii.  2.  11.  A  difference  having  afterwards  arisen  between 
Caesar,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and  Lucius  his  brother, 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an  appeal  was 
made  by  Caesar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who  having  assem- 
bled in  the  Capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges  in  the  cause, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii.  Augustus 
appeared  in  his  defence:  but  Fulvia,  and  L.  Antonius,  having 
failed  to  oome,  although  they  had  promised,  were  condemned 
ux^ their  absence;    and,  in  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  war 

^as  declared  against  them,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat, 
and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony,   Dio.  xlvii.  12,  &c. 

.  In  like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  were  written  out  in  the  form  of 
a  contract,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Vestal  virgins, 
Dio.  xlviii.  37-  They  were  farther  confirmed  by  the  parties 
joining  their  right  hands,  and  embracing  one  another,  lb, 
But  Augustus,  says  Dio,  no  longer  observed  this  agreement, 
than  till  he  found  a  pi'etext  for  violating  it,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
said,  agere  cum  eo  ex  Syngrapha,  Cic.  Mur.  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually 
named,  ACTIONES  empti,  venditi,  locati  vel  ex  locato, 
conduct i  vel  ex  conducto,  mandati,  fyc.  They  were  brought 
{intendebantur)  in  this  manner  :    The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  te 

?tfIHI  MUTUI  COMMODATI,  DEPOSITI  NOMINE,  DARE  CENTUM 
OPORTERE  ;       AIO     TE    MIHI    EX    STIPULATU,      LOCATO,      DARE 

facere  oportere.  The  defendant  either  denied  the  charge, 
or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences  (Actoris  intentionem  aut 
negabat  vel  inficiabatur,  aut  exceptione  elidebat\  that  is,  he  ad- 
mitted part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole;  thus  NEGO  me 

TIBI  EX  STIPULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD 
METU,      DOLO,     ERRORE    ADDUCTUS    SPOPONDI,      Vel    NISI    QUOD 

minor  xxv.  annis  spopondi.  Then  followed  the  SPON- 
SIO,  if  the  defendant  denied,  ni  dare  facere  debeat; 
and  the  RESTIPULATIO,  si  dare  facere  debeat  ;  but 
if  he  excepted,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus  spopon- 
derit;  and  the  restipulatio,  si  dolo  adductus  spoponderit. 
To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin.  2.  7.  Att.  vi.  1. 
An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac 
si  non,  aut  si,  aut  nisi,  nisi  quod,  extra  quam  si. 
If  the  plaintiff  answered   the   defendant's  exception,   it  was 

called 
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called  REPLICATIO ;  and  if  the  defendant  answered  him, 
it  was  called  DUPLICATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  to 
a  TRIPLICATIO  and  QUADRUPLICATIO.  The  ex- 
ceptions and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio, 
Liv.  xxxix.  43.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  iii.  57.  59.  Casein.  16.  Vol. 
Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name, 
the  action  was  called  actio  pr^scriptis  verbis,  actio  incerta 
vel  incerti ;  and  the  writ  {formula)  was  not  composed  by  the 
praetoi*,  but  the  words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  Vol.  Max. 
viii.  2.  2. 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  Adjectitia 
qualitatis. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonour- 
able, especially  if  not  extensive,  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.,  instead  of 
keeping  shops  themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen, 
or  hirelings,  to  trade  on  their"  account  (negotiationibus  prcefici- 
cbant),  who  were  called  INSTITORES  (quod  negotio  gerendo 
instabant) ;  and  actions  brought  against  the  trader  (in  negoti- 
atorem)  or  against  the  employer  (in  dominum),  on  account  of 
the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  ACTIONES  INSTI- 
TORI.E. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk  (suo  periculo  navem  mari  immittebat),  and  received  all  the 
profits  (ad  quern  omnes  obventiones  ct  reditus  navis  pervenirent), 
whether  he  was  the  proprietor  (dominus)  of  the  ship,  or  hired 
it  (navem  per  aversionem  conduxisset\  whether  he  commanded 
the  ship  himself  (sive  ipse  NAVIS  MAGISTER  esset),  or 
employed  a  slave  or  any  other  person  for  that  purpose  (navi 
prcefieeret),  was  called  navis  EXERCITOR ;  and  an  action 
lay  against  him  (in  eum  competebat,  erat,  vel  dabatur),  for  the 
contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  himself, 
called  ACTIO  EXERCITARIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  family,  for  the 
contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PECU- 
LIO  or  actio  DE  IN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contract  of  the 
slave  had  turned  to  his  master's  profit ;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the 
contract  had  been  made  by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution, 
not  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract  (non  in  solidum),  but 
to  the  extent  of  the  peculiwn,  and  the  profit  which  he  had 
received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave 
among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  actio; 
TRIBUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,   where 

the 
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the  contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  Obligatio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU;  as 
when  one,  without  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of 
a  person  in  his  absence,  or.  without  his  knowledge ;  hence  he 
was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GESTOR,  or  voluntarily 
amicus,  Cic.  Ceecin.  5.  vel  procurator,  Cic.  Brut.  4. 


5.    penal  actions. 

ACTIONS  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds :  EX 
FURTO,  RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA;  for  theft,  rob- 
bery, damage,  and  personal  injury. 

1.  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in 
the  night-time  might  be  put  to  death:  Si  nox  (noctu)  furtum 
faxit,  sim  (si  eum)  aliquis  occisit  (occiderit)  jure  cjesus 
esto;  and  also  in  the  day-time,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a 
weapon  :  Si  luci  furtum  faxit,  sim  ALtguis  endo  (in) 
ipso  furto  capsit  (ceperit),  verberator,  illique,  cui 
FURTUM  FACTUM  escit  (crit)  addicitor,  GelL  xi.  idt.,  but 
not  without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  (sed  non  nisi 
is,  qui  interemturns  erat,  quiritaret,  i.  e.  clamaret,  quirites, 
vostram  fidem,   sc.  imploro,   vel  PORRO  gUIRITES. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
scourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rook.  Slaves  were  so 
addicted  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fimies; 
hence  Virg.  Eccl.  iii.  16.,  Quid  domini  faciant,  audent  cum 
talia  fures  !  so  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6".  40'.,  and  theft,  servile 
probrum,    Tacit.  Hist.  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  mani- 
fest theft  (in  FURTO  MANIFESTO)  was  obliged  to  restore 
fourfold  (quadruplum),  besides  the  thing  stolen ;  lor  the  recovery 
of  which  there  was  a  real  action  (vindicatio)  against  the  pos- 
sessor, whoever  he  was. 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently 
guilty  that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC 
MANIFESTOS,  and  was  punished  by  restoring  double, 
GelL  xi.  18. 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  conceptum, 
(see  p.  176.)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  vas 
punished  as  manifest  theft,  GelL  Ibid.  Inst.  iv.  1.4. ;  bi.  •  ter- 
wards,  as  furtum  nee  manifestum. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen  [res 
furtivas  vel  furto  ablatas)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were 

found 
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found  in  his  possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Actio  Furti 
GBLATf,  against  the  person  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether 
it  was  the  thief  or  another,  for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ibid. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by 
the  praetor  against  him,  called  Actiones  furti  prohibits  et 
non  exhibiti;  in  the  last  for  double,  Plant.  Pcen.  iii.  1.  v.  61. 
What  the  penalty  was  in  the  first  is  uncertain.  But  in  what- 
ever manner  theft  was  punished,  it  was  always  attended  with 
infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable  things 
(in  rebus  mobilibus).  Immoveable  things  were  said  to  be  invaded, 
and  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the 
praetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  raptus)  was  much 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely 
punished. 

An  action  (actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by 
the  praetor  against  the  robber  (in  raplorem),  only  for  fourfold, 
including  what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference 
whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave  ;  only  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up  (eum  noz& 
dedere),  or  pay  the  damage  (damnum prcestare). 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  called 
DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vel  culpa  nocentis 
admissum,  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  injuria,  sc. 
dati ;  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  11.,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  repair 
the  damage  by  the  Aquilian  law.  Qui  servum  servamve, 
alienum  alienamve,    ouadrupedem  vel  PECUDEM   INJURIA 

OCCIDERlT,    QUANTI    ID  IN  EO   ANNO   PLURIMI    FUIT,    (whatever 

its  highest  value  was  for  that  year,)  tantum  x&  dare  domino 
damn  as  esto.  By  the  same  law,  there  was  an  action  against 
a  person  for  hurting  any  thing  that  belonged  to  another,  and 
also  for  corrupting  another  man's  slave,  for  double  if  he  denied 
(adversus  inficiantem  in  duplum),  I.  1.  princ.  D.  de  serv. 
corr.  There  was,  on  account  of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian 
action  for  double  even  against  a  person  who  confessed,  /.  5. 
§  2.  ibid. 

4.    Personal  injuries  or  affronts    (INJURIjE)   respected 

either  the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals. 

They  were  variously  punished  at  different  periods  of  the 
republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  (injuria  kviores)^ 
were  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of 
brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious;  as,  for  instance,  if 
any  one  deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb  (si  membrum 

rupsit, 
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rupsit,  i.  e.  ruperit),  he  was  punished  by  retaliation  (talione), 
if  the  person  injured  would  not  accept  of  any  other  satis- 
faction. (See  p.  171.)  If  he  only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone, 
qui  os  ex  genitali  (i.  e.  ex  loco  ubi  gignitur),  fudit,  he 
paid  300  asses,  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and  150,  if 
a  slave,  Gell.  xx.  i.  If  any  one  slandered  another  by  defa- 
matory verses,  (si  quis  aliquem  publice  diffamasset,  eique 
adversus  bonos  mores  convicium  fecissct,  affronted  him,  vel 
carmen famosum  in  eum  condidisset,)  he  was  beaten  with  a  club, 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  v.  82.,  Ep.  ii.  1.  v.  154.,  Cornut.  ad  Pers. 
Sat.  1.,  as  some  say  to  death,  Cic.  apud  Augustin.  de  Civit. 
Dei,  ii.  9.  12. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Gell.  xx.  1.,  and 
by  the  edicts  of  the  prastor  an  action  was  granted  on  account 
of  all  personal  injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which 
was  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  This,  however,  being  found  insufficient 
to  check  licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla  made  a  new 
law  concerning  injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a  civil  action, 
but  also  a  criminal  prosecution  was  appointed  for  certain 
injuries,  with  the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the 
mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory 
verses  against  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
Dio.  lvii.  22. 

An  action  might  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  injury 
done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO 
NOXALIS;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage 
without  his  master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
injured  person  (si  servus,  insciente  domino,  furtum 
faxit,  noxiamve  noxit  (nocuerit,  i.  e.  damnum  fecerit), 
nox;e  deditor):  And  so  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the 
owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the 
beast,  (si  quadrupes  pauperiem  (damnum)  faxit,  dominus 
NOXiE  ^estimiam  (damni  cestimationem)    offerto  :    si  nolit, 

gUOD    NOXIT,    DATO.) 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude  [actio  ingrati)  as 
among  the  Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians;  because,  says 
Seneca,  all  the  courts  at  Rome  {omnia  Jbra,  sc.  tria,  de  Ir, 
ii.  9.)  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  Senec. 
Benef.  iii.  6.  He  adds  a  better  reason ;  quia  hoc  crimen  in 
legem  cadere  non  debet,  c.  7« 


4.    MIXED    AND   ARBITRARY   ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing  (rem  perseque- 
batur),  were  called  Actionem  rei  persecutors  ;  but  actions 

merely 
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merely  for  a  penalty  or  punishment  were  called  PCENALES : 
for  both,  mixtjE. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine 
strictly,  according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called 
Actiones  STRICT!  JURIS :  actions  which  were  determined 
by  the  rules  of  equity  {ex  cequo  et  bono),  were  called  ARBI- 
TRARY, or  BONiE  FIDEL  In  the  former  a  certain 
thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing  {certa  prcestatio), 
was  required  ;  a  sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  form ;  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  the  case.  Hence  in  the  form  of  actions  bonce  Jidei 
about  contracts,  these  words  were  added,  Ex  bona  fide  ;  in 
those  trusts  called  fAucice,  Ut  inter  bonos  BENE  agier 
oportet,  et  sine  fraudatione  ;  and  in  a  question  about 
recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce  (in  arbitrio  ret 
uxorice),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Quantum  vel  quid 
iEouius,  melius,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  15.     Q.  Rose.  4.    Topic.  I'J. 


IV.    DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  JUDGES ;    JUDICES, 
ARBITRI,  RECUPERATORES,  ET  CENTUMVIRI. 

A  FTER  the  form  of  the. writ  was  made  out  {conceptd  actio- 
nis  intentione),  and  shewn  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff* 
requested  of  the  praetor  to  appoint  one  person  or  more  to 
judge  of  it  {judicem,  vel  judicium  in  earn  a  prcetore  postulabat). 
If  he  only  asked  one,  he  asked  a  judex,  properly  so  called,  or 
an  arbiter :  If  he  asked  more  than  one  {judicium),  he  asked 
either  those  who  were  called  Becuperatores  or  Ce?itumviri. 

1.  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only 
in  such  cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and 
which  he  was  obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express 
law  or  a  certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  jn  those  causes  which  were 
called  bonce  Jldei,  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by 
any  law  or  form  {totius  rei  arbitrium  1mbv.it  et  potestatem,  he 
determined  what  seemed  equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently 
defined  by  law,  Festus),  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4,  5.,  Off.  iii.  I6:. 
Topic.  10.  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iii.  3.  7.  Hence  he  is  called  HO- 
NORARIUS,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  41.  deFato,l7.  Ad  arbitrum 
vel  judicem  ire,  adire,  cenfugere,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4.,  <zr~ 
bitrum  sumere,  ibid,  capcre,  Ter.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  94.,  Adelph. 
i-  2.  43.  Arbitrum  adigere,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum  agere  vel 
cogere,  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration,  Cic.  Off.  iii. 
16.  Top.  10.  Ad  arbitrum  vocare  vel  appellere,  Plaut.  Rud. 
lv.  3. 99.  104.  Ad  vel  apud  judicem,  agere,  experiri,  liti- 
gare,  petere.     But  arbiter  and  judex,  arbitrium  and  judicium 
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are  sometimes  confounded,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.  9.  Am.  39. 
Mur.  12.  Quint.  3.  Arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  tes- 
tis, Flacc.  36.  Sallust.  Cat.  20.  Liv.  ii.  4.,  or  for  the  mas- 
ter or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7-  23., 
arbiter  Adria,  ruler,  Id.  i.  3.  maris,  having  a  prospect  of,  Id. 
Epist.  i.  11.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (ex  com- 
promisso),  to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment 
of  the  praetor,    was  also   called  arbiter,    but   more  properly 

CoMPROMISSARIUS. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them 
every  one  recovered  his  own,  Theophil.  ad  Inst.  This  name 
at  first  was  given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman 
people  and  foreign  states  about  recovering  and  restoring  pri- 
vate things,  Festus  in  reciperatio;  and  hence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  private  controversies,  Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3. 
v.  36.  Cic.  in  Cacin.  1,  &c.  Ccecil.  17-  But  afterwards  they 
judged  also  about  other  matters,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Suet.  Ner.  17. 
Domit.  8.  Gell.  xx.  1 .  They  were  chosen  from  Roman  citi- 
zens at  large,  according  to  some,  but  more  properly,  according 
to  others,  from  the  jud ices  selecti,  (ex  albo  judicum,  from 
the  list  of  judges,)  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.,  and  in  some  cases  only 
from  the  senate,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  (ex  conventu 
Romanorum  civium,  i.  e.  ex  Romanis  civibtis  qui  juris  et  judicio- 
rim,  causa  in  cerium  locum  convenire  solebant.  See  p.  149.) 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  v.  5.  36.  59.  69.  Cats,  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  20.  36. 
iii.  21.  29.,  where  they  seem  to  have  judged  of  the  same  causes 
as  the  Centumviri  at  Rome,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A 
trial  before  the  Recuperatores  was  called  judicium  recupera- 
tor ium,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  20.  Suet.  Vespas.  3.,  cum  aliquo 
recuperatores  sumere,  vel  eum  ad  recuperatores  adducere,  to 
bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  Liv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  three  from  each;  so  that  properly  there  were 
105,  but  they  were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  Cen- 
tumviri, Festus.  The  causes  which  came  before  them  (cau- 
ses centumvirales)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  de  Oral.  i.  38. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  praetor  Peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concern* 
ing  testaments  and  inheritances,  Cic.  ibid,. — pro  C&cin.  18. 
Valer.  Max.  vii.  7«     Qjidnctil.  iv.  1.  7>  Plin.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  Council  of 
the  praetor,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit, 
de  Orat.  38.,  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CEN- 
TUM VI R ALIA)  arc  sometimes  distinguished  from  private 
trials,   Plin,  Ep.  1. 18.  vi.4.  33.    Quinctil.  iv.  1.  v.  10.;   but 
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these  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet. 
Vesp.  10.,  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were  public  (Judicia 
publjca),  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  ]  80,  and 
they  were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep.  I.  18.  iv.  24. 
vi.  33.  Quinctil.  xii.  5. ;  hence  Quadruplex  Judicium,  is 
the  same  as  centumvirale,  ibid. :  sometimes  only  into  two, 
Quinctil.  v.  2.  xi.  I.;  and  sometimes  in  important  causes  they 
judged  all  together,  Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  33. 
A  cause  before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be  adjourned,  Plin. 
Ep.  1.  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI),  see  p.  136.,  were  appointed, 
five  senators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and 
preside  in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Basi- 
lica Julia,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  Quintil.  xii.  5.,  sometimes  in  the 
Forum.  Tlvey  had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  Quinctil. 
v.  2.  Hence  judicium  hastce,  for  centumvirale,  Valer.  Max. 
vii.  8. 4.,  Centumviralem  hastam  cogere,  to  assemble  the  courts 
of  the  Centumviri,  and  preside  in  them.  Suet.  Aug.  36.  So 
Centum  gravis  hasta  virorum,  Mart.  Epig.  vii.  62.  Ces- 
sat  centeni  moderatrix  judicis  hasta,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  4.  43. 

The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole 
year,  but  the  other  judices  only  till  the  particular  cause  was 
determined  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Cic. 
CcEcm.  33.  Dom.  29.,  and  it  is  thought  that  in.  particular  cases 
they  previously  took  cognizance  of  the  causes  which  were  to 
come  before  the  centumviri,  and  their  decisions  were  called 
PrjEjudicia,  Sigonius  de  Judic. 


V.  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  JUDGE  OR 

JUDGES. 

f\F  the  above-mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the 
defendant  {adversario  ferebat),  such  judge  or  judges  as 
he  thought  proper  according  to  the  words  of  the  sponsio,  ni 
ita  esset  :  Hence  judicem  vel  -es  ferre  alicui,  ni  ita  es- 
set,  to  undertake  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or  jury,  that  it  was 
so,  Liv.  iii.  24.  57.  viiL  33.  Cic.  Quint.  215.  de  Chat.  ii.  65., 
and  asked  that  the  defendant  would  be  content  with  the  judge 
or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  another  (ne  alium 
procaret,  i.  e.  posceret,  Festus).  If  he  approved,  then  the 
judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  convenire,  Cic.  pro  Q> 
Rose.  15.  Cluent.  43.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.,  and  the  plaintiff 
requested  of  the  praetor  to  appoint  him,  in  these  words,  Pr^e- 
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TO".,    JUDICEM   ARBITRUMVE  POSTULO,    UT    DES    IN    DIEM    TER- 

tium  sive  perendinum,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  12.  Valer.  Prob.  in 
Notis,  and  in  the  same  manner  recupcratores  were  asked,  Cic. 
Verr.  hi.  58,  Hence  judices  dare,  to  appoint  one  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  ordinary  judices,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  But  centum- 
viri  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties  subscribed  to  them, 
Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  said,  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  70. 
Plin.  Paneg.  3d.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff'  desired  the  defendant 
to  name  the  judge  (ut  judicem  diceret),  Liv.  Hi.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appoint- 
ed (dvibantur  vel  addicebantur)  by  the  praetor  with  a  cer- 
tain form  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  In  these 
forms  the  praetor  always  used  the  words,  SI  r  A  RET,  i.  e. 
apparet :  thus,   C.  AcguiLLi ;  judex  esto,   Si  paret,   fun- 

DUM  CAPENATEM,  DE  gUO  SEUVILIUS  AGIT  CU?:  CaTULO, 
(SERVILII    ESSE    EX     JURE     QUIRITIUM,     NEOUE    IS    SERViLlT)    A 

Catulo  restituatur,  tum  Catulum  condemna.  But  if 
the  defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  addeu  iO  the  form, 
thus:  Extra  gUAM  si  testamentum  prodatur,  ouo  ap- 
pareat  Catuli  esse.  If  the  praetor  refused  to  admit  the 
exception,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic. 
Acad.  Qucest.  iv.  30.  The  praetor,  if  he  thought  proper, 
might  appoint  different  judges  from  those  chosen  by  the 
parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so  ;  and  no  one  could  refuse 
to  act  as  a  judex,  when  required,  without  a  just  cause,  Suet. 
Claud.  15.    Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  x.  66. 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be 
called  (quibiis  denunciaretur  testimonium),  which  commonly 
did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PRO- 
CURATORES),  gave  security  (satisdabant)  that  what  was 
decreed  would  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge  held 
ratified  (Judicatuai  solvi  et  rem  ratam  haberi). 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
parties,  called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4. 
Verr.  ii.  27.  ad  Q,.  Fratr.  ii.  15.,  which  word  is  also  used  for 
a  mutual  agreement,  Cic.  Farm.  xii.  30. 

In  a  personal  action  the  procuratores  only  gave  security; 
those  of  the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge ; 
and  those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic. 
Quint.  7-     Alt.  xvi.  15. 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant 
that  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same 
account  (eo  nomine  a  se  neminem  amplius  vel  postea  peti- 
^urum),  Cic.  Brut.  5,    Rose.  Com,  12.    Fam.  xiii.  29. 
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After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIO,  or  a 
short  narration  of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  Cic.  Att.xvi.  15.  Rose.  Com.  11, 
12.  18.     Festus ;  JSIacrob.  Sat.  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  the 
judices,  were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri,  after  that,  in  ju- 
dicio  ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after  {inter  se  in  perendi- 
num  diem,,  lit  ad  judicium  venirent,  denunciabant),  which  was 
called  COMPERENDINATIO,  orcoNDicTio,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
—  Festus ;  Gell.  xiv.  2.  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner,  the 
day  was  called  DIES  STATUS,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  Status 
condictus  cum  hoste  (i.  e.  cum  peregrino,  Cic.  Qff.\.  32.)  dies, 
Plant.  Cure.  i.  1.5.     Gell.  xvi.  4. 


VI.  THE  MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  A  TRIAL. 

"VI^HEN  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  judge, 
or  some  of  the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  necessary 
cause  (ex  morbo  vel  causa  sonticd,  Festus),  in  which  case  the 
day  was  put  off,  (diffissus  est,  i.  e.  prolatus,  Gell.  xiv.  2.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  (Ex  animi 
sententia),  Cic.  Acad.  Q.  41/.,  at  the  altar  (aram  tenens, 
Cic.  Flacc.  36.),  called  PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  Scribonianum, 
because  that  place  being  struck  with  thunder  (fulmine  at- 
tactus),  had  been  expiated  (procuratus)  by  Scribonius  Libo, 
M'ho  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering  (suggestum  lapideum  ca- 
vum),  the  covering  of  a  well  (putei  operculum,  vel  puteal) 
open  at  the  top  (superne  aper/um,  Festus),  in  the  Forum ; 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  used  to  be,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.'6.  i\  35.  Ep.  i.  19.  8.,  and  where  the  usurers  met,  Cic. 
Sext.  8.  Ovid,  de  Mem.  Am.  561.  It  appears  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Puteal,  under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor 
of  Attius  Navius  were  deposited,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17«5  in  the 
comitium  at  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  Liv.  i.  36. 

The  Romans  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in 
their  right  hand,  saying,  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  Diespiter. 

SALVA     URBE    ARCEQUE,   BONIS    EJICIAT,     UT   EGO    HUNC   LAPI- 

dem.  Festus  in  lapis.  Hence  Jovem  lapidem  jurare,  for  per 
Jovem  et  lapidem,  Cic>  Fam.  vii.  1.  12.  Liv.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53. 
Gell.  i.  21.  The  formula  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plaut. 
Hud.  v.  2.  45,  &c.  and  an  account  of  different  forms.  Cic. 
Acad.  iv.  4J.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the  Romans  was  by 
their  faith  or  honour,  Dionys.  ix.  10.  48.  xi.  54. 
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The  judex  or  judices,  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seats  in 
the  subsellia  (quasi  ad  pedes praetoris) ;  whence  they  were  called 
JUDICES  PEDANEI;  and  sedere  is  often  put  for  cognok- 
cere,  to  judge,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  33.,  sedere  auditurus, 
Id.  vi.  31.  Sedere  is  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not 
pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  f. 

The  judex,  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some 
lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  (sibi  advocavit,  ut  in 
consilio  adessent,  Cic.  Quint.  2.,  in  consilium  rogavit,  Gell. 
xiv.  2.)  whence  they  were  called  CONSILIARII,  Suet.  Tib. 
33.     Claud.  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse, 
he  was  summoned  by  an  edict  (see  p.  1 13.),  or  lost  his  cause, 
Cic.  Qitint.  6.  If  the  praetor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in 
the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might 
be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to  swear, 
that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  law-suit  from  a  desire  of  liti- 
gation, (Calumniam  jurare,  vel  de  calumnia,)  Liv.  xxxiii. 
4.9.  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  1. 16.  D.  dejurej.  Quod  injuratus  in 
codicem  rcferre  noluit,  sc.  quia  f alsum  erat,  id  jurare  in  litem 
non  dubitet,  i.  e.  id  sibi  deberi,  jurejurando  confirmare,  litis 
obtinendae  causd,  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods, 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  663.,  first  briefly,  which  was  called 
CAUSiE  CONJECTIO,  quasi  causes  in  breve  coactio, 
Ascon.  in  Cic,  and  then  in  a  formal  oration  (justd  oratione  pero- 
rabant,  Gell.  xvii.  2.)  they  explained  the  state  of  the  cause, 
and  proved  their  own  charge  (actionem)  or  defence  (irificia- 
tionem  vel  exceptionem),  by  witnesses  and  writings  (testibus  et 
tabulis),  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself  (ex  ipsa 
re  deductis),  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  et  Rose.  Com.  —  Gell.  xiv.  2. ; 
and  here  the  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  Oral. 
ii.  42,  43,  44.  79.  81.  To  prevent  them,  however,  from 
being  too  tedious  (ne  in  immensum  evagarentur),  it  was  or- 
dained by  the  Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that 
they  should  speak  by  an  hour-glass,  (ut  ad  CLEPSYDRAM 
dicerent,  i.  e.  vas  vitreum,  graciliter  Jistulatum,  in  f undo  cujus 
erat  foramen,  unde  aqua  guttatim  efflueret,  atque  ita  tempus  me- 
tiretur ;  a  water-glass,  somewhat  like  our  sand-glasses,  Cic,  de 
Orat.  iii.  34.)  How  many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  ad- 
vocate, was  left  to  thejudices  to  determine,  Cic.  Quint.  9.  Plin. 
Ep.  i.  20.  iv.  9.  ii.  11.  14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  5.  Dial,  de  Cam.  Coir. 
Eloq.  38.  These  glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army,  Veget. 
iii.  8.  Ccbs.  de  Bell.  G.  v.  13.  Hence  dare  vel  peter e  pluns 
clepsydras,  to  ask  more  time  to  speak  :  Quoties  judico,  quantum 
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quis  plurimum  postulat  aqwje  do,  I  give  the  advocates  as  much 
time  as  they  require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  clepsydrae  were  of 
a  different  length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest 
[qui  subjiceret)  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINI- 
STKATOR,  Cic.  de  Or  at.  ii.  75.  Flacc.  22.  A  forward 
noisy  speaker  was  called  Rabula  (a  rabie,  quasi  latrator), 
vel  proclamator,  a  brawler  or  wrangler,   Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay 
(conducti  et  redempti  MANCIPES)  to  procure  for  them  an 
audience,  or  to  collect  hearers  (coronam  colligere,  auditor  es  v. 
cmdituros  corrogare),  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court 
[exjudicio  in  judicium),  and  applauded  fhem,  while  they  were 
pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the 
word  (quurn  jajtro^ogo;  dedit  signwn),  Each  of  them  for  this 
service  received  his  dole  (sportida),  or  a  certain  hire  (par 
merces,  usually  three  denarii,  near  2s.  of  our  money) ;  hence 
they  were  called  laudic&ni,  i.e.  qui  ob  ccenam  laudabant. 
This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius,  who 
flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian;  and  is  greatly  ridiculed 
by  Pliny;  Ep.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi.  2.  When  a  client  gained 
his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  green  palm  (virides 
palriMz)  at  his  lawyer's  door,  Juvenal,  vii.  118. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its 
ope  ram  dark,  1.  18.  pr.  D.  de  judic.  How  inattentive  they 
sometimes  were,  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  ii.  12. 


VII.   THE  MANNER  OF  GIVING  JUDGMENT. 

^IpHE  pleadings  being  ended  {causa  utrinque  peroratd), 
judgment  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiem  pr/esenti  (etiamsi 
units  tanthm  prcesens  sit),  litem  addicito,  i.  e.  decidito, 
Gell.  17.  2. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  some- 
times took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  diffindi,  i.  e.  differi  jussit, 
ut  amplius  deliberaret,  (Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  17.)  if5  after 
all,  he  remained  uncertain,  he  said  (dixit  veljuravit),  MI  HI 
NON  LIQUET,  I  am  not  clear,  Gell.  xiv.  2.  And  thus  the 
affair  was  either  left  undetermined  (injudicata,)  Gell.  v.  10., 
or  the  cause  was  again  resumed  (secunda  actio-  instituta  est), 
Cic.  Caecin.  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  (sententia  lata  est  de  plu- 
rium  sententia) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that    they  should  be  all 
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present.  If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor 
to  determine,  I.  28.  36.  38.  D.  de  re  jud.  The  judge  com- 
monly retired  {secessit)  with  his  assessors  to  deliberate  on  the 
case,  and  pronounced  judgment  according  to  their  opinion 
{exconsilii  sententid),   Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  31. 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed;  in  an  action  of 
freedom,  thus,  VIDERI  sibi  hunc  hominem  LIBERUM ; 
in  an  action  of  injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisse  vel  non  fe- 
cisse  ;  in  actions  of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Titium  Seio  centum  condemno  ;  if 
in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Secundum  illum  litem  DO, 
Vol.  Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

An  arbiter  gave  judgment  (arbitrium  pronunciavit)  thus; 
ARBITROR  te  hoc  modo  satisfacere  actori  debere. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision.,  then  the  arbi- 
ter ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much, 
he  estimated  his  damages  {guanti  litem  (Bstimaret),  and  then 
he  passed  sentence  {sententiam  tulit),  and  condemned  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  him  that  sum;  thus,  Centum  de  guiBUS  actor 
in  litem  juravit  redde,  I.  18.  D.  de  dolo  malo. 


VIII.    WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTER  JUDGMENT 

WAS  GIVEN. 

A  FTER  judgment  was  given,  and  the  law-suit  was  deter- 
mined {lite  dijudicatd),  the  conquered  party  was  obliged 
to  do  or  pay  what  was  decreed  (judicatum  facere  vel  sol- 
vere); and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securities  (spotisores 
vel  vindices)  within  thirty  days,  he  was  given  up  (Judicatus, 
i.  e.  damnatus  et  addictus  est)  by  the  praetor  to  his  adversary, 
(to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  Od.  iii.  3.  23.)  and  led 
away  (abductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic.  Flacc.  19.  lav.  vi. 
14.  34,  &c.  Plaut.  Pcen.  iii.  3.  94.  Asin.  v.  2.  87.  GelL 
xx.  1.  These  thirty  days  are  called  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
DIES  JUSTI;  rebus  jure  judicatis,  xxx  dies  justi 
sunto,  post  deinde  manus  injectio  esto,  in  jus  ducito. 
See  p.  42. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered  ;. 
hence  agere  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic,  Amic.  22.  Attic. 
ix.  18.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  72.  Actum  est ;  acta  est  res ;  perii,. 
all  is  over,  I  am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1.  7.  Adelph.  iii.  2.  7. 
Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  3.  Actum  est  de  me,  I  am  ruined,  Plaut. 
Pseud,  i.  1.  83.  De  Servio  actum  rati,  that  all  was  over  with 
Servius,  that  he  was  slain,  Liv.  i.  47.  So  Suet.  Ner.  42. 
Actum  (i.  e.  ratum.)  habebo  quod  egeris,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  21. 
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In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  (rem  judicatam  rescidit),  in  which  case  he  was  said  dam- 
natos  in  integrum  restituere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Cluent. 
36.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  11.,  or  judicia  restituere,  Cic, 
Verr.  ii.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted, 
might  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation 
(actorem  CALUMNIJE  postulare),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  31. 
Hence  Calumnia  litium,  i.  e.  lites  per  calumniam  intenta, 
unjust  law-suits,  Cic.  Mil.  27-  Calamniarum  metum  injicere, 
of  false  accusations,  Suet.  Cces.  '20.  Vitel.  7.  Domit.  9. 
Ferre  calumniam,  i.  e.  calumnia  convictum  esse,  vel  calumnia 
damnari  aut  de  calumnig.,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xiv.  2.  Ca- 
lumniam non  effugiet,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for 
false  accusation,  Cic.  Cluent.  59. Injuries  existunt  calum- 
nia, i.e.callidd  et  malitiosd  juris  interpretatione,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10. 
Calumnia  timoris,  the  misrepresentation  of  feai-,  which  always 
imagines  things  worse  than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumnia 
religionis,  a  false  pretext  of,  ibid.  i.  1.,  calumnia  dicendi, 
speaking  to  waste  the  time,  Att.  iv.  3.  Calumnia  paucorum, 
detraction,  Sallust.  Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  1.  So  CALUM- 
NIARI,  falsam  litem  intendere,  et  calumniator,  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or 
to  have  wilfully  given  wrong  judgment  (dolo  malo  vel  impe- 
ritid).  Corruption  in  a  judge  was,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but  afterwards  as  a  crime  of 
extortion  (repetundarum). 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  enmity  (gratia  vel  inimicitid\ 
evidently  favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litem 
suam  facere,  Ulpian.  Gell.  x.  1.  'Cicero  applies  this  phrase 
to  an  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  Oral. 
ii.  75. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked, 
(tribuni  appellabantur,)  Cic.  Quint.  7.  20. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  magistrate,  Liv.  iii.  56.,  so  also  from  one  court 
or  judge  to  another,  (ab  infer iore  ad  superius  tribunal,  vel  ex 
minore  ad  majorem  judicem,  pratextu  iniqui  gravaminis,  of  a 
grievance,  vel  injustce  sententice),  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was 
said  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non  recipi,  repudiari  :  He  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  De  vel  ex  appella- 
tione  cognoscere,  judicare,  sententiam  dicere,  pro- 
nunciare  appellationem  justam  vel  injustam  esse. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was 
made  to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  Suet. 
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Aug.  33.     Dio.  lii.  33.    Act.  Apost.  xxv.  11.,  as  formerly  (pro- 
vocatio)  to  the  people  in  criminal  trials,  Suet.  Cces.  12. 

At  first  this  might  be 'done  freely  [antea  vacuum  id  solutum- 
que  poena  fuerat),  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty, 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him, 
(magistratibus  liberam  jurisdictionem,  et  sine  sui  provocatione  con- 
cessit,) Suet.  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made 
from  private  judges  to  the  senate,  Suet.  Ner.  17.,  and  under 
the  same  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  (ut  ejusdem  pecunice  peri- 
culwn  facerent,  cujus  ii,  qui  imperatorem  appellavere,)  Tacit, 
ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv.  2.  2.  Even  the  emperor 
might  be  requested,  by  a  petition  (libello),  to  review  his  own 
decree  (sententiam  suam  retractare). 


II.     CRIMINAL   TRIALS   (PUBLIC A 
JUDICIA). 

/CRIMINAL  trials  Avere  at  first  held  (exercebantur)  by  the 
kings,  Dionys.  ii.  14.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council 
{cum  consilio),  Liv.  i,  4.9.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes 
himself,  and  left  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the 
senators. 

Tullus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI)  to 
try  Horatius  for  killing  his  sister  (qui  Horatio  perduellionem- 
judicarent),  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the 
people,  Liv.  i.  26.      Tarquinius   Superbus,  judged  of  capital .' 
crimes  by  himself  alone,  without  any  counsellors,  Liv.  i.  49. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged 
and  punished  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  1.  But 
after  the  law  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal 
(seep.  101.),.  the  people  either  judged  themselves  in  capital 
affairs,  or  appointed  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were  called  QUiESI TORES, 
or  Qiuestores paricidii,  (seep.  116.)  Sometimes  the  consuls 
were  appointed,  Liv.iv.  51.  Sometimes  a  dictator  and  mas- 
ter of  horse,  Liv.  ix.  26.,  who  were  then  called  Qu^esitores. 

The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affairs,  Sallust. 
Cat.  51,  52.,  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv.  ix.  26. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones  perpetuce,  (see 
p.  116.)  certain  praetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain 
crimes,  and  the  senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  mat- 
ter, unless  by  way  of  appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
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I.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpRIALS  before  the  people  (JUDICIA  ad  populum),  were 
at  first  held  in  the  Comitia  Ctiriata,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.     Of 
this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tribute? 
all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the 
1  riouta. 

Those  trials  wej-e  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the 
life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of 
this  kind  held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely  of  Coriolanus., 
Liv.  ii.  35.,  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  vio- 
lence, Dionys.  vii.  38,  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trials 
pzriculwn  capitis  adire,  causam  capitis  v  el  pro  capita  dicer  e,  in  a 
civil  action,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character 
"was  at  stake,  [cum  judicium  esset  de Jama  Jbrtunisaue,)  Cic.  pro 
Quint.  9.  13.  15.     Off.  i.  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same; 
•and  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the 
accuser. 

In  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually 
the  accusers,  as  the  tribunes  or  aediles,  Liv.  Hi.  55.  iv.  21„ 
VaL  Max.  vi.  1 .  7»  Gell.  x.  fi.  In  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
the  superior  magistrates,  as  the  consuls  or  praetors,  sometimes 
clso  the  inferior,  as  the  quaestors  or  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  41.  iii. 
24,  25.  vi.  20.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  acted  by  the 
authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unl&ss  in  a  private 
station.  But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic.  pro  Place.  3, 
Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called 
an  assembly  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he  would, 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particu- 
lar crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused  [reus)  should 
then  be  present.  This  was  called  DICERE  DIEM,  sc.  accu- 
sationis,  vel  diet  dictio.  In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was 
kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to  give  security  for 
liis  appearance  (SPONSORES  eum  in  judicio  ad  diem  dictam 
sistendi,  aut  mulctam,  qua  damnatus  esset,  solvendi),  who,  in  a 
capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Liv.  iii.  13.  xxv.  4.,  and 
for  a  fine,  PR/EDES,  GelL  vii.  19.  Auson.  Eidyll.  347.  (* 
prceitando,  Varr.  iv.  4.),  thus,  Prcestare  aliquem,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  one,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  3.,  Ego  Messalam  Ccesari 
•prcsstabo,  ib.  iii.  8.     So,  Ait.  vi.  3.     Plin.  Pan.  83. 

When 
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When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  51.  Suet. 
Tib.  11.  If  the  criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason 
(sine  CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was 
detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other  necessary  cause,  he  was 
said  to  be  excused  (EXCUSARI),  Liv.  ibid.  52.,  and  the  day 
of  trial  was  put  off  (dies  PRODICTUS  vel  productus  est). 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative, 
hinder  the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared  (si  reus  se  stitisset,  vel  si  sister 'etur), 
and  no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his 
charge  (accasationcm  instituebat.)  which  was  repeated  three 
times  with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each,  and  sup- 
ported by  witnesses,  writings,  and  other  proofs.  In  each 
charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was  called 
ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the  punishment  at  first  pro- 
posed, was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased.  In  mulcta  tern- 
jperarunt  tribuni :  qiinm  capitis  anquisissent,  Liv.  ii.  52.  Qifam 
tribunus  bis  pecunia  anquisissent ;  tcrtib  se  capitis  anquirere 
diceret,  §c.  Turn  perduellionis  se  judicare  Cn.  Fulvio  dixit, 
that  he  prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean  garb, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries  (probris  et 
conviciis)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill 
(ROGATIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  con- 
cerning a  law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punish- 
ment or  fine  was  expressed.  This  was  called  MULCT^E 
PCENiEVE  IRROGATIO ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  it,  MULCT JE  PCENiEVE  CERTATIO, 
Cic.  de  L'gg.  iii.  3.  For  it  was  ordained  that  a  capital  punish- 
ment and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together  (ne  poena  ca- 
pitis cum  pecunia  cori]v.ngeretur\  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17-  ( Tribuni 
plebis,  omissd  mulct  ne  certatione,  rei  ca  pi  talis  posthumio  dixe- 
runt\  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his 
charge;  and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (patronus)  for  him, 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was 
introduced  which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
or  move  their  compassion,  Cic. pro  Rabir.  Liv.m.  12.  58. 

Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day,  in 
which  the  people  by  their  suffrages  should  determine  the  fate 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine, 
and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day  for 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the  consul,  or  in  his  absence,  from 
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the  praetor,  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16.  In  a  capital  trial  the  peo- 
ple were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet  (classico),  Seneca 
delra,  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  used  every 
method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation  {accusatione 
desistere).  If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  said,  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR, 
Liv.  iv.  42.  vi.  5.  If  this  could  not  be  effected,  the  usual  arts 
were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting  (see  p.  82.)  or  to 
move  their  compassion,  Liv.  vi.  20.  xliii.  ]  6.  Gell.  iii.  4. 

The  criminal  laying  aside  his  usual  robe  {toga  alba),  put  on 
a  sordid,  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown  (sordidam  et  obsoletam), 
Liv.  ii.61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.,  not  a  mourning  one  {pullam  vel 
atram),  as  some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round 
and  supplicated  the  citizens;  whence  sordes  or  squalor  is  put 
for  guilt,  and  sordidati  or  squalidi,  for  criminals.  His  friends 
and  relations,  and  others  who  chose,  did  the  same,  Liv.  iii.  58. 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  14.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius, 
not  only  the  equites,  and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own 
accord  {privato  consensu),  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  con- 
sent {publico  consilio),  changed  their  habit  {vestam  mutabant) 
on  his  account,  ibid.  11,  12.,  which  he  bitterly  complains  was 
prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pis.  8.  18.  post 
redit.  in  Sen.  7.     JDio.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial, 
as  in  passing  a  law.     (See  p.  86.)     Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day 
of  the  Comitia,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial 
could  not  again  be  resumed  (5/  qua  res  ilium  diem  aut  auspi- 
ciis  aut  excusatione  sustulit,  tota  causa  judiciumque  sublatum  est), 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  J  7.  Thus  Metellus  Celer  saved  Rabirius  from 
being  condemned,  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Satur- 
ninus  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.,  by  pull- 
ing down  the  standard,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Jani- 
culum  (see  p.  78.),  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly,  Dio. 
xxxvii.  27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel, 
and  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  9.  If 
still  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  banished  {exilium  ei  scisceba- 
tur) ;  or  if  he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  banishment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa.     See  p.  91. 


II.  CRI- 
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II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  INQUISITORS. 

INQUISITORS  (QUiESITORES)  were  persons  invested 
with  a  temporary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They 
were  created  first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26.,  then  by  the  people, 
usually  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  54.,  and  some- 
times by  the  senate,  ix.  26.  xliik  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabirius, 
they  were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  praetor,  Dzo. 
37.  27.     Suet.  Cces.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created  (DU- 
UMVIRI), Liv.  vi.  20.,  sometimes  three,  Sallust.  Jug.  40,, 
and  sometimes  only  one,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  autho- 
rity ceased  when  the  trial  was  over  (see  p.  116).  The  ordinary 
magistrates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors ; 
but  sometimes  also  private  persons,  Liv.  passim.  There  was 
sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitors 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius,  Suet.  Cas.  11.  Dio. 
xxxvii.  27.  Hence  Deferre  judicium  a  subselliis  in  rostra,  i.  e.  a 
judicibus  ad  populum,  Cic.  Cluent.  6. 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  con- 
ducted trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
praetors  did  after  the  institution  of  the  Qiicesliones  perpetiuz. 
To  the  office  of  Qu&sitorcs  Virgil  alludes,  jE/i.  vi.  432., 
Ascon.  in  action,  in  Verr. 


III.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PRiETORS. 

HPHE  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes ;  and  only 
two  of  them  in  these,  the  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus. 
The  other  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  cri- 
minal trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on 
purpose. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Qucestiones  perpetuae,  A.  U. 
604.,  all  the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of 
their  office.  After  their  election,  they  determined  by  lot  their 
different  jurisdictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  formerly, 
and  the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials;  one  at  trials  concern- 
ing extortion,  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  Some- 
times there  were  two  praetors  for  holding  trials  concerning 
one  crime ;  as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals  con- 
cerning violence,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  53.  Sometimes  one  praetor 
presided  at  trials  concerning  two  different  crimes,  Cic.  pro 
Cal.  1 3.     And  sometimes  the  Pra?tor  Peregrinus  held  criminal 

trials, 
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trials,  as  concerning  extortion,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  in  tog.  cand.  2. ; 
so  also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  Urbanus. 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council 
of  select  judices  or  jurymen;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
JUDEX  QUiESTIONIS,  or  Princeps  judicum,  Cic.  et  Ascon. 
Some  have  thought  this  person  the  same  with  the  prcetor  or 
qucesitor ;  but  they  were  quite  different,  Cic.  pro  Cliient.  27. 
33.  58.  in  Verr.  i.  61.  Quinctil.  viii.  3.  The  judex  qucestionis 
supplied  the  place  of  the  praetor  when  absent,  or  too  much 
engaged. 

1.    THE    CHOICE    OF    THE    JUDICES    OR    JURY. 

THE  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the 
senators ;  then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only 
from  among  the  equites ;  afterwards  by  the  Servilian  law  of 
Csepio,  from  both  orders;  then,  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only 
from  the  equites ;  by  the  Livian  law  of  Drusus,  from  the  se- 
nators and  equites :  But  the  laws  of  Drusus  being  soon  after 
set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of  judging  was 
again  restored  to  the  equites  alone :  Then,  by  the  Plautian 
law  of  Silvanus,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and 
equites,  and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians;  then  by 
the  Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators ;  by  the 
Aurelian  law  of  Cotta,  from  the  senators,  the  equites,  and 
tribuni  cerarii :  by  the  Julian  law  of  Caesar,  only  from  the 
senators  and  equites ;  and  by  the  law  of  Antony,  also  from 
the  officers  of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  Legg.  for  Sigo?iius, 
and  Heineccius  who  copies  him,  give  a  wrong  account  of  this 
matter. 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  different  at  different  times : 
By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius  450;  of  Drusus, 
600;  of  Plautius,  525;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is 
thought  from  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. ;  of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc.h.  76. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of  judices  was  greatly  in- 
creased, Plin.  xxxiii.  1 . 

By  the  Servilian  law  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above 
thirty,  and  below  sixty  years  of  age.  By  other  laws  it  was  re- 
quired, that  they  should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8.,  but 
Augustus  ordered  that  judices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age 
of  twenty  (a  vicesimo  allegii),  Suet.  Aug.  32.,  as  the  best  com- 
mentators read  the  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices  either  from  some 
natural  defect,  as,  the  deaf,  dumb,  &c. ;  or  by  custom,  as,  isoomen 
and  slaves  ,•  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some 
infamous  crime,  (turpi  et  famoso  judicio,  e.  g.  calumnite,  pre- 
varicationis,  furti,  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  injuriarum,  de  dolo 

malo? 
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malo,  pro  socio,  mandati,  tutelce,  depositi,  &c);  and,  by  the 
Julian  law,  those  degraded  from  being  senators  ;  which  was 
not  the  case  formerly,   Cic.  Cluent.  43.     See  p.  6. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  among 
persons  of  the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  Urbanus  or 
Peregninus,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  xxxix. 
7.,  and  their  names  written  down  in  a  list  (in  album  relata 
vel  albo  descripta),  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  S.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  iii.  7.  Gell.  xiv.  2.  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
(de  animi  scntentia).  The  judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus 
from  entering  the  house  of  any  one,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were 
called  his  ASSESSORS;  or  Consilium,  Cic.  Act.  Verr.  10. 
and  Consessores  to  one  another,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  19.  Sen.  de 
Benef.  iii.  7.  Gell.  xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURIiE,  according  to 
their  different  orders;  thus,  Decuria  senatoria  judicum, 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  37.  tertia.  Phil.  1 .  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Augustus 
added  a  fourth  decuria,  Suet.  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because 
there  were  three  before,  either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of 
Cotta,)  consisting  of  persons  of  an  inferior  fortune,  who  were 
called  DUCENARII,  because  they  had  only  200,000  ses- 
terces, the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  eques,  and  judged  in  lesser 
causes.  Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria,  Suet.  16.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
1.  s.  8.  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria,  although  strongly 
urged  by  many  to  do  it,  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  8.,  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  de- 
clined it ;  but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly 
increased,  Suet,  in  Plin.  ibid. 


2.    THE    ACCUSER    IN    A    CRIMINAL   TRIAL. 

ANY  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  prae- 
tor. But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or  to 
revenge  a  father's  quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  Divinat.  20. 
Verr.  ii.  47-  Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the  pro- 
secution of  an  obnoxious  magistrate,  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  their  fellow- citizens,  Cic.  pro  Ccel.  vii.  30.  in 
Verr.  i.  38,  Suet.  Jul.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo,  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons, 
who  should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and 
Caecilius  Judaeus,  which   of  them  should  prosecute  Verres, 

who 
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who  had  been  propraetor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  deter- 
mined who  should  be  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called 
DIVINATIO;  because  there  was  no  question  about  facts, 
but  the  judices,  without  the  help  of  witnesses,  divined,  as  it 
were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic.  in  Ccecil.  20.  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Gell.  ii.  4.  He  who  prevailed  acted  as  the  principal  ac- 
cuser (ACCUSATOR):  those  who  joined  in  the  accusation 
(causa  vel  ttccusationi  subscribebant),  and  assisted  him,  were 
called  SUBSCRIPTORES,  Cic.  in  Ccecil.  15.  pro  Mur.  24. 
Fam.  viii.  8.  ad  Q..  Fratr.  iii.  4.,  hence  subscribere  judicium  cum 
aliquo,  to  commence  a  suit  against  one,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sex.  Rose.  20.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  9. 
iv.  9.,  as  in  Greece,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delatores  jpublicorum  criminum) 
were  called  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  S,  9.,  either 
because  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the  cri- 
minal's effects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others  say, 
because  they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used  to  be 
condemned  to  pay  fourfold  (quadrupli  damnari) ;  as  those  guilty  of 
illegal  usury,  gaming  or  the  like,  Cic.  in  Ccecil.  7.  22.  et  ibi 
Ascon.  Paulus  apud  Festum.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  20.  But  mer- 
cenary and  false  accusers  or  litigants  (calumniatores)  chiefly 
were  called  by  this  name,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  7,  8,  9.  Plant.  Pers.  i. 
2.  10.,  and  also  those  judges,  who  making  themselves  parties 
in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  favour  [qui  in  suam  rem  litem 
verterent  ,•  interceptor es  litis  alienee,  qui  sibi  controversiosam  ad~ 
judicarent  rem),  Liv.  iii.  72.  Cic.  Casein.  23.  Seneca  calls 
those  who  for  small  favours  sought  great  returns,  Quadrupla- 
tores  beneficiorum  suorum,  over-rating  or  over-valuing  them, 
de  Bene/,  vii.  25. 


3.    MANNER    OF    MAKING    THE    ACCUSATION. 

THE  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court  [in  jus 
vocabat),  where  he  desired  (postulabat)  of  the  inquisitor  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge  (iiomen  deferre),  and 
that  the  praetor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  6.  Hence  Poshdare  aliquem  de  crimine,  to  accuse ;  li- 
bellus  postulationum,  a  writing  containing  the  several  ar- 
tides  of  a  charge,  a  libel,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  85. 

This  postulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of*  the  defendant,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  iii.  1.  5.  There  were 
certain  days  on  which  the  praetor  attended  to  these  requests, 
when  he  was  said  Postulationibus  vacafe,  Plin.  Epist, 
vii.  33. 

On 
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On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  ac- 
cuser first  took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not 
accuse  from  malice  (calumniam  jurabat),  and  then  the  charge 
was  made  (delatio  nominis  febat)  in  a  set  form:  thus,  DJCO 

Vel  AIO,   TE    IN    PRiETURA    SPOLIASSE    SICULOS    CONTRA  LEGEM 
CORNELIAM,    ATQUE    EO    NOMINE    SESTERTIUM    MILLIES    A    TE 

repeto,   Cic.  in  Cacil.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent,  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  da- 
mages was  made  out  (lis  ei  vel  ejus  cestimabatur),  and  the  affair 
was  ended;  but  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested  (postulavit) 
that  his  name  might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals  (tit  no- 
men  inter  reos  reciperetur,  i.  e.  ut  in  tabulam  inter  reos  refer- 
retur),  and  thus  he  was  said  REUM  facere,  lege  v.  le gibus  in- 
terrogare,  postulare:  MULCT  AM  autpcenam  petere  et  repetere. 
These  are  equivalent  to,  nomen  deferre,  and  different  from 
accusare,  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiate  or  prove  the 
charge,  the  same  with  causam  agere,  and  opposed  to  def'endere, 
Quinctilian.  v.  13.  3.  Cic.  Cael.  3.  Dio.  xxxix.  J.  Digest. 
/.  10.   de  jure  patron. 

If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  inrolled  (for  he 
might  refuse  it,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.),  then  the  accuser  delivered 
to  the  praetor  a  scroll  or  tablet  (LIBELLUS),  accurately 
written,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and 
every  circumstance  relating  to  the  crime  which  the  accuser 
subscribed,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  v.  1.,  or,  another  for  him,  if  he 
could  not  write;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  submit 
to  a  certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or 
prove  his  charge  (cavebat  se  in  crimine  perseveraturum  usque  ad 
sententiam). 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried 
in  preference  to  others  (extra  orditiem),  as,  concerning  violence 
or  murder,  Plin.  Ep.  hi.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accused 
brought  a  counter  charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to 
prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.     Dio.  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial, 
usually  the  tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  13.  Ascon.  in 
Cornel.  Sometimes  the  thirtieth,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  Julian 
laws,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14.  But  in  trials  for  extortion  the  accuser 
required  a  longer  interval.  Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  1 10  days, 
that  he  might  go  to  Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and 
collect  facts  to  support  his  indictment  against  Verres,  although 
he  accomplished  it  in  fifty  days,  Ascon.  in  loc.  Cic.  Verr.  Act. 
prim.  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress 
(see  p.  81.),  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  four 
kinds  :  PATRONI  vel  oratorcs,  who  pleaded  the  cause ;  AD- 

VOCATI, 
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VOCATI,  who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence  (the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  Liv.  ii.  55.);  PROCURATO- 
RES,  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence ; 
and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  present,  Ascon.  in  Divin.  in  Ccecil.  4.  Festus.  But  a 
cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when  absent, 
Cic.  Verr.  2.  43.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  18., 
hence  put  for  any  defender,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  procura tores 
however,  and  cognitores,  were  used  only  in  private  trials,  the 
patroni  and  advocate  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars, 
one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but 
afterwards  often  twelve,   Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 


4.       MANNER    OF    CONDUCTING    THE    TRIAL. 

ON  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  mat- 
ter was  put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  lie  was  present,  both 
the  accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  de- 
fendant was  absent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres,  after  the 
first  oration  of  Cicero  against  him,  called  actio  prima,  went  into 
voluntary  banishment ;  for  the  five  last  orations,  called  libri  in 
Verrem,  were  never  delivered,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  Verres  is  said 
to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the  influence  of  Cicero, 
Senec.  Suas.  vi.  6.,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  perished  together 
with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  account  of  his 
Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with  to  the  Tri- 
umvir, Plin.  xxxiv.  2.     Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals  (de  reis  exemptum  est),  Ascon. 
in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present,  the  judices  or  jury  were  first 
chosen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naming,  (per  SORTITIONEM 
•vel  EDITIONEM)  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  law  by  which  it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  the  praetor  or  judex 
qiHZstionis  put  into  an  urn  the  names  of  all  th6se  who  were 
appointed  to  be  judices  for  that  year,  and  then  took  out  by 
chance  (sorte  educebat)  the  number  which  the  law  prescribed. 
After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  allowed  to  reject 
(rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  praetor  or 
judex  quastionis  substituted  (subsortiebatur)  others  in  their  room, 
till  the  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  i.  7> 
Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to 
chuse  the  judices,  in  which  case  they  were  said  Judices  ede- 
re,  and  the  judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Muratn. 
23.    Plane.  15.  17.     Thus  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia 
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against  extortion,  the  accuser  was  ordered  to  name  from  the 
whole  number  of  judiccs  an  hundred,  and  from  that  hundred 
the  defendant  to  chuse  fifty.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  sodalitiis, 
the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the  people  at 
large,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  17. 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a 
herald.  Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse, 
which  the  praetor  might  sustain  (accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleased, 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  S. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  3.  hence 
called  Ju rati  homines,  Cic.  1.  Act.  in  Verr.  13.  The  Prsetor 
himself  did  not  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked 
down  in  a  book  (libellis  consignabantur),  and  they  took  their 
seats  (subscllia  occupabant),  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6". 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions  (duabus  actionibus). 
In  the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and  in. 
the  second  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declarations  of  slaves 
extorted  by  torture  (QILESTIONES),  the  testimony  of  free 
citizens  (TESTES),  and  writings  (TABULiE). 

1.  QILESTIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were 
demanded  by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in 
several  trials,  chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  Slaves 
could  not  be  examined  in  this  manner  against  their  master's 
life  (in  caput  domini),  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  Cic.  Topic.  34.  Mil.  22.  Dejot.  1. 
Augustus,  in  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  subject  the  slaves 
of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold 
to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio.  lv.  5.  Tiberius,  to  the 
public  prosecutor ;  Mancipari  publico  actori  jub'et. 
Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  30.  iii.  67.,  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  D.  xlviii.  18., 
de  Qiusst. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their 
master,  and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were 
maimed  or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the 
damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were*1stretch- 
edon  a  machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equuleus,  having  their 
legs  and  arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes  (Jidiculis,  Suet.  Tib.  62. 
Call.  33.),  and  being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross, 
their  members  were  distended  by  means  of  screws  {per  cock- 
leas),  sometimes  till  they  were  dislocated  (ut  ossium  compago 
resolveretur) ;  hence  Eculio  Ion gior  f actus,  Sene'c.  Epist;  S.     To 
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increase  the  pain,  plates  of  red-hot  iron  {lamincs  candentes'), 
pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  applied  to  them.  But  some 
give  a  different  account  of  thk  matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  try  the  rack,  were  written 
down  on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced 
in  court,  Cie.  Mil.  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  ex- 
amined their  slaves  by  torture,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might 
be  exempted  from  this  cruelty,  Liv.  viii.  15.  Cic.  Mil.  21. ; 
for  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rack, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  6'3.  But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free 
citizens  to  the  torture,  Dio.  lvii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath 
{jurati).  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Tem- 
panf,  QUJERo  ex  te,  arbitrerisne,  C.  Sempronium  in  tempore 
pugnam  iriisse  ?  Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witness  answered,  Arbitror 
vel  non  arbitror,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  pro  Font.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  Quinctil.  v. 
7.  9.  With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor  {actor  vel  accusator) 
was  said,  Testes  dare,  adhibere,  citare,  colligere,  edere,  pro- 
jerre,  subornare,  vel  producere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  18.  v.  63.  Fin. 
ii.  19.  Juvenal,  xvi.  29,  &c.  Testibus  uti,  Cic.  Rose.  Am. 
36.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  us  testimonium  benunciare, 
to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as  in  England  by  a  writ 
called  asuBPCENA,  Cic.  ibid.  38.  in  Verr.  i.  19.  Invitos  evo- 
care,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed  to 
summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  Quinctil.  v.  7.  9.  Plin. 
Ep.  v.  20.  vi.  5.,  and  of  these  a  different  number  by  different 
laws,  Vol.  Max.  viii.  1.  Frontin.  de  Limit.  5.,  usually  no  more 
than  ten,  D.  de  Testib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicere,  dare,  perhibere, 
prcebere,  also  pro  testimonio  audiri,  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The  phrase 
depositiones  testium,  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in 
the  civil  law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in 
favour  of  any  one,  were  called  Alligati,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3. 
Isidor.  v.  23.;  if  instructed  what  to  say,  sueornati,  Cic.  Rose. 
Com.  l7«     Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing 
{per  tabulas) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
voluntarily,  and  before  witnesses  {prcesentibus  signatoribus), 
Quinctil.  v.  7« 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly 
attended  to  (diligenter  expendebantur),  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  5. 

No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation 
or  friend  by  the  Julian  law,  I.  A.  D.  de  Testib.,  and  never 
{more  majorum)  in  his  own  cause  {de  re  sua),  Cic.  Rose  Am.  36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the 
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Forum,  on  which  they  sat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  13.  Quinctil. 
v.  7. 

Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  interrogating  witnesses,  Cic. 
pro  Flacc.  10,  Donat,  in  Teren.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.  QuinctiJ. 
v.  7. 

Persons  of  an   infamous   character  were   not  admitted  to 

five  evidence  (testes  non  adkibiti  sunt),  and  therefore  were  called 
NTESTABILES,  Plant.  Curcul.  i.  5.  v.  30.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3. 
v.  181.  Gell.  vi.  7'  vii.  18.  ?  as  those  likewise  were,  who  being 
once  called  as  witnesses  (cntestati,  v.  in  testimonium  adhibiti) 
afterwards  refused  to  give  their  testimony,  Gell.  xv.  13.  Wo- 
men anciently  were  not  admitted  as  witnesses,  Gell.  vi.  7.,  but 
in  after-times  they  were,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell.  xx.  1.,  but  afterwards  the  punish- 
ment was  arbitrary,  /.  16.  D.  de  Testib.  et  Sent.  v.  25.  §  2., 
except  in  war,  where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to  death  with 
sticks  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABULiE.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every 
kind,  which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge ;  particularly 
account-books  (tabula  accepti  et  expensi),  letters,  bills,  or  bonds 
(syngrapkte),  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  ac- 
cused were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial 
delivered  to  the  judges  for  their  inspection,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  61. 
Balb.  5,  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private 
accounts  (tabulas  sc.  accepti  et  expensi  conficei'e  vel  domesticas 
rationes  scribere),  and  keep  them  with  great  care.  They  marked 
down  the  occurrences  of  each  day  first  in  a  note-book  (adver- 
saria, -orum),  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month  (menstrua 
erani);  and  then  transcribed  them  into  what  we  call  a  Ledger 
(codex  vel  tabulce),  which  was  preserved  for  eyer,  Cic.  Quint.  2.  ; 
but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the  laws  ordered  a  man's 
papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  accused  of  certain  crimes, 
and  produced  in  courts  as  evidences  against  him,  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  23.  39.  Rose.  Com.  2.  Cod.  7.  Att.  xii.  5.  Tusc.  v.  33. 
Suet.  Cues.  47. 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of 
evidence,  explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  -some- 
times in  two  or  more  speeches,  Cic,  in  Verr.  Then  the  advo- 
cates of  the  criminal  replied;  and  their  defence  sometimes 
lasted  for  several  days,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  In  the  end 
of  their  speeches  (in  epilogo  vel  peroratione),  they  tried  to 
move  the  compassion  of  the  judices,  and  for  that  purpose  often 
introduced  the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  69. 
In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed  to  each  side, 
Plin.  Ep.  i,  20. 
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In  certain  causes  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused,  called  Laubatores,  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
18.  Cluent.  69.  Fam.  i.  9.  Fin.  ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one 
could  not  produce  at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought 
better  to  produce  none  (qudm  ilium  quasi  legitimum  numcrum 
consuetudinis  non  explere),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  22.  Their  declaration, 
or  that  of  the  towns  from  which  they  came,  was  called 
LAUDATIO,  ibid.  &  Fam.  3.  8.  6.,  which  word  commonly 
signifies  a  funeral  oration  delivered  from  the  Rostra  in  praise 
of  a  person  deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
ii.  84.  Liv.  v.  50.  Suet.  Cess,  vi.  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib.  6.  Tacit. 
Annal.  v.  1.  xvi.  6.,  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  Flin. 

Ep.  ii.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI;  and  when  all 
the  pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT, 
vel  -ere,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  90.,  and 
sc.  4. 

Then  the  praetor  sent  the  judices  to  give  their  verdict  (ii: 
consilium  mittebat,  tit  sententiamferrent  vel  dicerent),  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  9.  Cluent.  27.  30.,  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deli- 
berate for  a  little  amon<r  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they 
passed  sentence  (sententias  Jcrebant)  viva  voce  in  open  court. 
but  usually  by  ballot.  The  praetor  gave  to  each  judex  three- 
tablets;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C,  for  condemno,^  I 
condemn;  on  another,  the  letter  A.,  for  absolvo,  I  acquit; 
and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  non  liquet,  sc.  mthi,  I  am  not  clear, 
Qdis.  B.  Civ.  iii.  83.  Each  of  the  judices  threw  which  of 
these  tablets  he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an 
urn  for  each  order  of  judges ;  one  for  the  senators,  another 
for  the  equites,  and  a  third  for  the  tribuni  ararii,  Cic.  ad  Q, 
Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  praetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots, 
pronounced  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
(ex  plurium  sententia),  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave 
in  the  letter  C,  the  praetor  said  Vjbetur  fecisse,  i.  e.  guilty, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Acad.  iv.  47.  If  the  letter  A.,  Non  videtuh 
fecisse,  i.  e.  not  guilty.  If  N.  L.,  the  cause  was  deferred 
(causa  ampliata  est),  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

The  letter  A.  was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and 
the  tablet  on  which  it  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria. 
Suet.  Aug.  33.,  and  C,  litera  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Mil.  6.,  the 
tablet,  bamnatoria,  Suet.  ibid.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
condemning  letter  was  0,  because  it  was  the  first  letter  of 
0«v«TOf,  death:  hence  called  mortiferum,  Martial,  vii.  36.. 
and  nigrum,  Pers.  Sat.  4.  v.  13.  Their  acquitting  letter  is 
uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles, 
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lapilli  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials :  Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis 
atnsque  lapillis,  His  damnare  reos,  Mis  absolvere  culpa,  Ovid. 
Met.  xv.  41.  Hence  causa  paucorum  calculorum,  a  cause  of 
small  importance,  where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote* 
Qtiinctil.  viii.  3.  14.  Omnis  calculus  immittem  demitlitur  ater 
in  urnam,  i.  e.  He  is  condemned  by  all  the  judges,  Ovid, 
ibid.  44.  Reportare  calculum  deteriorem,  to  be  condemned; 
.neliorem,  to  be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris.  —  Errori  album  cal- 
culum adjicere,  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.  Epist.  i.  2.  To 
this  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  ii.  3.  246.  Creta  an 
carbone  notandi  ?  are  they  to  be  approved  or  condemned  ? 
and  Persius,  Sat.  v.  108.;  but  more  probably  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  marking  in  their  kalendar  unlucky  days  with 
black  [carbone,  with  charcoal ;  whence  dies  atri  for  infausti), 
and  lucky  days  with  white  [creta  vel  cressd  notd,  with  chalk, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  36.  10.,  called  Creta,  or  terra  Cressa  vel  Cre- 
tica,  because  it  was  brought  from  that  island):  Hence  notare 
vel  signare  diem  lacted  gemma  vel  alba,  melioribus  lapillis,  vel 
albis  calculis,  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate,  Martial,  viii.  45. 
ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  11.  This  custom 
is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thracians  or  Scy- 
ihians,  who  every  evening,  before  they  slept,  threw  into  an 
urn  or  quiver  a  white  pebble,  if  the  day  had  passed  agree- 
ably; but  if  not,  a  black  one:  And  at  their  death,  by  count- 
ing the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or 
unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.  To  this  Martial  beautifully  alludes, 
xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen 
who  was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells  (6<rrf,outa 
testis  vel  testula),  on  which  those  who  were  for  banishing 
him  wrote  his  name,  and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn, 
This  was  done  in  a  popular  assembly;  and  if  the  number  of 
shells  amounted  to  6000,  he  was  banished  for  ten  years 
(testarum  suffragiis),  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called,  Nep.  in 
Themist.  8.  Aristid.  1.  Cim.  3.  Diodorus  says,  for  five  years, 
xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those 
who  acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic. 
Cluent.  27.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  (See  p.  87.)  Calculo  Mi- 
nerva, by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed  ;  because 
when  Orestes  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he 
'.'as  acquitted  by  the  determination  (sententid)  of  that  god- 
dess, Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.  et  ibi  Lambin.  JEschyl.  Eumenid.  v.  738. 
In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if 
the  number  of  the  judices,  who  condemned,  was  but  one 
more  than    of  those  that  acquitted,    of  adding    his  vote  to 
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make  an  equality  ;  and  thus  of  acquitting  the   criminal,  Dio. 
li.  19. 

While  the  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
criminal  and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and 
used  every  method  to  move  their  compassion,  Valer.  Max. 
viii.  1.  6.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  M.  Scauro. 

The  praetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, used  to  lay  aside  his  toga  pretexta,  Plutarch,  in 
Cic.   Senec.  de  Ira,  i.  16. 

Ih  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the 
first  action  was  finished ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished 
his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was 
a  second  time  resumed  (causa  iierum  dicebatur  vel  agebatur), 
after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (especially  if  a 
festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of  Verres,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  7.) 
which  was  called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or  -atus,  ■&&, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi  Ascon.  &c.  Then  the  defender  spoke 
first,  and  the  accuser  replied ;  after  which  sentence  was 
passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause  was  perfectly 
clear,  by  the  Glaucian  law ;  but  before  that,  by  the  Acilian 
law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing  {semel  dicta 
causa,  semel  auditis  testibus),  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the 
judices  were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the 
criminal,  which  they  expressed  b}'  giving  in  the  tablets,  on 
which  the  »letters  N.  L.  were  written,  and  the  prastor,  by 
pronouncing  AMPLIUS,  Cic.  ibid.,  the  cause  was  deferred 
to  any  day  the  prastor  chose  to  name.  This  was  called  Am- 
pliatio,  and  the  Criminal  or  cause  was  said  ampliari ;  which 
sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the  cause  pleaded  each 
time  anew,  Cic.  Brut.  22.  Bis  ampliatus,  tertib  absolutus  est 
reus,  Li  v.  xliii.  2.  So  iv.  A  4.  Causa  L.  Cottte  septies  ampliata, 
et  ad  ultimum  octavo  judicio  absoluta  est,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1.  1  i. 
Sometimes  the  prastor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends, 
put  off  the  trial  till  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  thus  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  pass  sentence  (ne  diceretjus)  upon  him, 
Liv.  xli.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed 
his  usual  dress  (sordido  habitu  posito,  albam  togam  resumebat). 
If  there  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial 
for  false  accusation  (calumnije),  or  tor  what  was  called 
PR^EVARICATIO;  that  is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's 
client,  and  by  neglect  or  collusion  assisting  his  opponent,  Cic. 
Topic.  36.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  20.  iii.  9.  Quinctil.  ix.  2. 

Prjevaricaki,  comp.  of  pros  et  varico,  v.  -or  (from  varus, 
bow  or  bandy-legged,  crura  incurva  habens),  signifies  pro- 
perly to  straddle,  to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too 

far 
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far  removed  from  one  another,  not  to  go  straight,  (arator, 
nisi  incurvus,  praevaricatur,  i.  e.  non  rectum  sulcum  agit,  vel  a 
recto  sulco  divertit,  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle,  to  play  fast  and 
loose,  to  act  deceitfully,  {in  contrariis  causis  quasi  varie  esse 
positus,  Cic.  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the 
senate,  Dio.  lvii.  16.,  et  alibi  passim,  who  could  either  mitigate 
or  extend  the  rigour  cf  the  laws  (mitigare  leges  et  intendere), 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iv.  9.,  although  this  was  sometimes  contested  ; 
[aliis  cogniiioncvi  senatus  lege  conclusam,  aliis  liberam  solutamque 
dicentibus,)  Id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the 
senate  itself  judged  of  them,  Plin.  ii.  10.,  as  the  people  did 
formerly ;  whose  power  Tiberius,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Comitia,  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.  When 
any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  prosecute  them,  [legatos  vel  inquisitores  mittebant, 
qui  in  eos  inquisitionem  postularent),  the  cause  was  tried  in  the 
senate,  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  number  to 
be  advocates,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iii.  9.,  commonly  such  as  the 
province  requested,  ibid.  iii.  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said 
suscipere  vel  recipere  cognitionem,  and  dare  inquisitionem,  Plin. 
Ep.  vi.  29.,  when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any 
cause,  dare  advocatos,  v.  patronos,  Id.  ii.  11.  iii.  4.  vi.  29. 
vii.  6".  33.  So  the  emperor,  Id.  vi.  22.  When  several  advo- 
cates either  proposed  or  excused  themselves,  it  was  determined 
by  lot  who  should  manage  the  cause  (nomina  in  urnam  conjecta 
sunt),  Id.  x.  20. 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house,  by 
the  lictors,  he  was  said  esse  inductus,  Id.  ii.  11,  12.  v.  4.  13. 
So  the  prosecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ut 
acturus,  ad  agendum  vel  ad  accttsandum,  Id.  v.  1 3.,  because  per- 
haps he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges 
sat,  or  came  from  a  place  of  ease  and  safety  to  a  place  of 
difficulty  and  danger ;  thus  descendere  in  aciem,  v. picelhim,  in 
campum  v.  forum,  &c,  to  go  on  and  finish  the  cause,  causam 
peragere  v.  perferre,  ib»  If  an  advocate  betrayed  the  cause  of 
his  client  (si  preroaricatus  esset),  he  was  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  (et  advocationibus  interdictum  est),  or 
otherwise  punished,  ibid. 
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An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one 
in  the  same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and 
recommend  him  to  notice  (producere,  ostendere  fames  et  assig- 
iiare  famce,  PI  in.  Ep.  vi.  23.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be 
made,  that  no  one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put 
to  death  within  ten  days ;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from 
the  city,  might  have  time  to  consider  their  sentence,  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper,  Dio.  lvii. 
20.  lviii.  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  75.  Senec. 
tranq.  an.  14. 


5.     DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    PUNISHMENTS    AMONG   THE 

ROMANS. 

PUNISHMENTS  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCT  A  vel  damnum,  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  ex- 
ceeded two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them. 
See  Lex  Ateria,  Liv.  iv.  30.  But  afterwards  it  was  in- 
creased. 

2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private 
custody;  public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown 
after  confession  or  conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  25.  Tacit,  iii. 
51.,  and  private,  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or 
even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houses  (in  libera 
custodid,  as  it  was  called)  till  they  should  be  tried,  Sallust.  Cat. 
47.  Liv.  xxxix.  14.   Tacit,  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martius, 
Liv.  i.  33.,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius ;  whence  that 
part  of  it  below  ground,  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLI- 
ANUM,  Sallust.  Cat.  55.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  32.,  or  LAU- 
TUMIiE,  i.  e.  loca  ex  quibus  lapides  excisi  sunt,  Fest.  in  voce, 
Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii.  5.  xxxix.  44.,  in  allusion  to 
a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  27.  55.  Another  part,  or  as  some  think  the  same  part, 
from  its  security  and  strength,  was  called  ROBUR,  or  robus, 
Festus  in  voce,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  1.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincula  were  comprehended  catenae, 
chains;  compedes  vel  pedictse,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet? 
manicte,  manacles  or  bonds  for  the  hands ;  Nervus,  an  iron 
bond  or  shackle  for  the  feet  or  neck,  Festus  in  voce ;  also  a 
wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  put  and 
fastened,  the  stocks;  sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck: 
called  likewise  Columbar,  Plant.  Bud.  iii.  6'.  30.  Liv.  viii.  28. 

Boia, 
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Boia,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  tying  the  neck 
or  feet,  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VEHBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or 
staves  (Jtistibus) ;  with  rods  (yirgis)  ;  with  whips  or  lashes 
{Jiagellis).  But  the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
camp,  where  the  punishment  was  called  Fustuarium,  and 
the  last  to  slaves,  Horat.  Epod.  4.  Cic.  liabir.  perd.  4.  Juvenal. 
x.  109.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  29.  Rods  only  were  applied  to  citizens, 
and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law,  Liv.  x.  9. 
Sallust,  Cat.  5 1 .  Cic.  ib.  But  under  the  emperors  citizens 
were  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  instruments,  as 
with  whips  loaded  with  lead  (palumbatis),  &c. 

4.  TALIO*  (similitudo  supplicii  vel  vindictec,  hostimentum). 
a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb 
for  a  limb,  &c.  But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted, 
because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased  by  a 
pecuniary  compensation  (talio  vel  poena  redimi  poterat),  Gell. 
xx.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  Infamia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was 
inflicted  (innrebatur  vel  irrogabatw).  either  by  the  censors 
or  by  law,  and  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor.     Those  made  in- 

famous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices,  sometimes 
also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  testament;  hence 
called  intestabiles,  Digest. 

6.  EX  ILIUM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a 
judicial  sentence,  but  Aqvje  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbid- 
ding one  the  u^e  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  ba- 
nished from  Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose. 
Augustus  introduced  two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called 
Deportatio,  perpetual  banishment  to  a  certain  place;  and 
Relegatio,  either  a  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment  of  a 
person  to  a  certain  place,  without  depriving  him  of  his  rights 
and  fortunes.  See  p.  62.  Sometimes  persons  were  only  ba- 
nished from  Italy  (iis  Italia  interdictum)  for  a  limited  time* 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

7.  SERVITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who 
did  not  give  in  their  names  to  be  inrolled  in  the  censor's 
books,  or  refused  to  enlist  as  soldiers;  because  thus  they  were 
supposed  to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, Cic.  Cacin.  34.     See  p.  62. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural.  Banishment 
and  slavery  were  called  a  civil  death.  Only  the  most  heinous 
crimes  were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 
malefactors  (infelici  arbori  suspendere),  Liv.  i.  26.,  afterwards, 

to 
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to  scourge  (virgis  aedere)  and  behead  them  (securi  perculere), 
Liv.  ii.  5.  vii.  19.  xxvi.  15.,  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  (de  saxo  Tarpeio  dejicere),  Id.  vi.  20.,  or  from  that  place 
in  the  prison  called  Robur,  Fesius.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  31.,  also 
to  strangle  them  (laqueo  gulam,  guttur,  vel  cervicem  frangere) 
in  prison,  Id.  v.  4.  7-  Sallust.  Cat.  55.  Cic.  Vatin.  11.  Lucan. 
ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt 
or  buried ;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain 
stairs,  called  Gemoni^;  sc.  scalce,  vel  Gemonii  gradus  {quod 
gemitus  locus  esset);  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook  (unco  tracii), 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Suet.  Tib.  53.  61.75.  Vitell.M. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  74.  Plin.  viii.  40.  5.  61.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  3. 
Juvenal,  x.  66.  Sometimes,  however,  the  friends  purchased 
the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punish- 
ments were  contrived ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts  (ad  bes- 
tias  damnatio),  burning  alive  (vivicomburium),  &c.  When 
criminals  were  burnt,  they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmeared 
with  pitch  and  other  combustible  matter,  called  TUNICA 
MOLESTA,  Senec.  Ep.  14.  Juvenal,  viii.  235.  i.  155.  Mar- 
tial, x.  25.  5.,  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to  have  been  put 
to  death,  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mentioned  among 
the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times,  Plaut.  Capt. 
iii.  4.  65.     Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works, 
to  engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep. 
x.  40.,  or  were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the 
public  baths,  in  cleansing  common  sewers,  or  repairing  the 
streets  and  highways,  ibid. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged  (sub  furica  ceesi)  were  cruci- 
fied (in  crucem  acti  sunt),  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription 
on  their  breast,  intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their 
punishment,  Dio.  liv.  3.,  as  was  commonly  done  to  other 
criminals  when  executed,  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Dom.  10.  Thus 
Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour, 
Matt,  xxvii.  37.  John,  xix.  19.  The  form  of  the  cross  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  vii.  69. Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the 

friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves, 
throwing  them  into  a  fish  pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys 
(mur&nce),  Plin.  ix.  23.  s.  39.  Dio.  liv.  23. 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged  (sanguineis 
virgis  casus),  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack  (culeo  insutus) ;  with  a 
dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
sea  or  a  deep  river,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  ii.  25,  26.  Senec. 
Clem.  i.  23. 

RELIGION 
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RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  THE  GODS  WHOM  THEY  WORSHIPPED. 

HPHESE  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  majo- 
rum  gentium,  and  Minorum  gentium,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  13.,  in 
allusion  to  the  division  of  senators.     See  p.  2. 

The  DTI  MA.TORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  ce- 
lestial deities,  and  those  called  Dii  Selecti. 

The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number:  Dioni/s. 
vti.  72. 

1.  JUPITER  (Zeus  Uarf\q  voc.  Zsu  Ylctrsq),  the  king  of* 
gods  and  men;  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops,  the 
goddess  of  the  earth  ;  born  and  educated  in  the  island  of 
Crete;  supposed  to  have  dethroned  his  father,  and  to  have 
divided  his  kingdom  with  his  brothers;  so  that  he  himself 
obtained  the  air  and  earth,    Neptune  the  sea,   and  Pluto  the 

infernal   regions ; usually  represented    as   sitting   on    an 

ivory  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
thunder-bolt  {fulmen)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe 
the  daughter  of  Juno,  and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy, 
Ganymedes,   the  son  of  Tros,   his  cup-bearer  {pincerna  vel 

pocillator),  attending  on  him;  called  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
{a  ferendo,  quod  ei  spolia  opima  afferebantur  ferculo  vel  feretro 
gesta,  Liv.  i.  1 0.  vel  a  feriendo,  Plutarch,  in  J&omulo  j  Omine 
quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem,  Propert.  iv.  11.  46.  Dionys.  i. 
34.)  Elicius  {quod  se  ilium  certo  carmine  e  ccelo  elicere  posse 
credebant,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  327.5  ut  edocerel,  quomodo  prodigia 
fidminibus,  aliove  quo  viso  missa,  curarentur  vel  expiarentur^ 
ibid.  &  Liv.  i.  20.)  Stator,  Capitolinus,  and  Tonans, 
which  two  were  different,  and  had  different  temples,  Dio. 
liv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  91.  Tarpeius,  Latialis,  Diespiter 
(diei  et  lucis  pater),  Optimus  Maximus,  Olympicus,  Sum- 
mus,  &c.  Sub  Jovefrigido,  sub  dio,  under  the  cold  air,  Horat. 
Od.\.  1.  25.  ii.  3.23.  Dextro  Jove,  by  the  favour  of  Jupiter, 
Pers.  v.  114.  Incolumi  Jove,  i.  e.  Capitolio,  ubi  Jupiter  colebatur, 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods, 
the  goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth :  —  called  Juno 
regina  vel  regia :  Pronuba  [quod  nubentibus  presesset,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Mn.  fv.  1(56.  Ovid.  Ep.  vi.  43.  Sacris  prafecta  mari- 
iis,  i.  e.  nuptialibus  solennitatibus,  ib.  xii.  65.)  Matrona, 
Lucina  {quod  lucem  nascentibus  daret),  Moneta  {a  monendo, 
because,  when  an  earthquake  happened,  a  voice  was  uttered 
from  her  temple,  advising  the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by 

sacrificing 
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sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  45.  ii.  82.) ;  repre- 
sented in  a  long  robe  (stola)  and  magnificent  dress;  some- 
times sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks, 
attended  by  the  Aukx,  or  air  nymphs,  as  by  Iris  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow.  Junone  secundd,  by  the  favour  of,  Virg. 
JEn.  iv.  45. 

3.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom; 
hence  said  to  have  sprung  {cum  clypeo  prosiluisse,  Ovid.  Fast. 
iii.  841.)  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan; 
Ter.  Heaut.  v.  4. 13.,  also  of  war  and  of  arms;  said  to  be 
the  inventress  of  spinning  and  weaving  [lanificii  et  textures), 
of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots ;  Ovid.  ibid.  —  called 
Armipotens,  Tritonia  virgo,  because  she  was  first  seen  near 
the  lake  Tritonis  in  Africa ;  Attica  vel  Cecropia,  because  she 
was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens;  —  represented  as  an  armed 
virgin,  beautiful,  but  stern  and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or 
sky-coloured  eyes  (glaucis  oculis,  y\ctvwrrt$  A0>jv))),  shining 
like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl  (y\avg,  -xo$,  noctua),  Gell.  ii.  26., 
having  an  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formid- 
ably in  the  air;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in 
her  left  a  shield,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea, 
by  which  she  was  nursed  (hence  called  iEGIS),  given  her 
by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the  same  name,  Virg.  /En.  viii. 
354.  fy  ibi  Serv.  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa,  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which  turned 
every  one  who  looked  at  it  into  stone,  ibid. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva  (PALLADIUM),  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept 
in  her  temple  by  the  Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  Tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva, 
i.  e.  lanificio  non  qucestuoso,  by  spinning  and  weaving,  which 
bring  small  profit,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  409.  Invito,  Minerva,  i.  e. 
adversante  et  repugnante  natura,  against  nature  or  natural 
genius,  Cic.  Off.  i.  31.  Agere  aliquid  pingui  Minerva,  simply, 
bluntly,  without  art,  Columett.  1.  pr.  33.  xi.  1.  32.  Abnm-mis 
sapiens,  crassdque  Minerva,  a  philosopher  without  rules,  and 
of  strong  rough  common  sense,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  Sus  Mi- 
nervam,  sc.  docet,  a  proverb  against  a  person  who  pretends 
to  teach  those  who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a 
thing  of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant,  Cic.  Acad.  i.  4.  Festus. 
—  Pallas  is  also  put  for  oil,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  44.,  because  she 
is  said  first  to  have  taught  the  use  of  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  the  poets ;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded :  But  the 
iatter  chiefly  was  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary 
was  supposed  to  be  preserved  the  Palladium  of  Troy  {fataie 

pignus 
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pignus  imperii  Romani),  Liv.  xxvi.  27.,  and  a  fire  kept  con- 
tinually burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  called  the  Festal 
Virgins ;  brought  by  iEneas  from  Troy,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  297. ; 
hence  hie  locus  est  Vesta,  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem,  Chid. 
Trist*  iii.  1.  39.,  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa,  ib.  40. 
Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  1 6. 

5.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  husbandry,  the  sister 
of  Jupiter ;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in 

Sicily :    her  sacred    rites   were  kept  very  secret. She  is 

represented  with  her  head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  corn  or 
poppies,  and  her  robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a 
torch  in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the 
whole  earth  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  at 
mount  iEtna,  (Hinc  Cereris  sacris  nunc  quoque  tceda  datur, 
Ovid.  Fast.  494.),  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 

was  carried  off  by  Pluto. PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches, 

is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legifera,  the  lawgiver,  because  laws  were 
the  effect  of  husbandry,  Plin.  viii.  56.,  and  Arcana,  because 
her  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secresy,  Horat. 
Od,  iii.  2.  27.,  and  with  torches ;  whence,  et  per  taediferae 
viystica  sacra  Decs,  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  42. :  particularly  at  Eleusis 
in  Attica  {sacra  Eleusinia),  from  which,  by  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded  ;  and  even  Nero,  while 
in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  Suet.  Ner.  34.  Who- 
ever entered  without  being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of 
this  prohibition,  was  put  to  death,  Liv.  xxxi.  14.  Those 
initiated  were  called  Myst-S,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  356.  (a  fxvw, 
premo),  whence  mysterium.  A  pregnant  sow  was  sacrificed 
to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to  the  corn-fields, 
Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  30.  Met.  xv.  1 1 1 .  And  a  fox  was  burnt 
to  death  at  her  secred  rites,  with  torches  tied  round  it ;  be- 
cause a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire, 
being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corns  of  the 
people  of  Carseoli,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  681. 
to  712.,  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  corn  of  the 
Philistines,  Judg.  xv.  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread  ;  as,  Sine  Cerere  et 
BaccJio  friget  Venus,  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold, 
Terent.  Fun.  iv.  5,  6.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23.     * 

6.  NEPTUNE  (a  nando,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  26.  vel  quod 
tnare  terras  obnubit,  ut  nubes  caelum ;  a  nuptu,  id  est  opertione  * 
undcz  nuptiae,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  1 0.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and 
brother  of  Jupiter;  —  represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  dolphin  in  his  left;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on 
part  of  a  ship ;  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene :  Sometimes 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,   with  a  triton  on  each  side ; 

called 
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called  iEGiEUS,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  74.,  because  worshipped  at 
iEgea,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Eubsea,  Homer.  II.  v.  29. 
Uterque  Neptunus,  the  mare  superum  and  inferum,  on  both 
sides  of  Italy ;  or  Neptune  who  presides  over  both  salt  and 
fresh  water  (liquentibus  stagnis  marique  salso),  Catull.  xxix.  3. 
Neptunia  arva  vel  regna,  the  sea,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  695.  Nep- 
tunius  dux,  Sex.  Pompeius,  Herat.  Epod.  ix.  7»?  who,  from 
his  power  at  sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  Dk>. 
xlviii.  19.  Neptunia  Pergama  vel  Trqja,  because  its  walls 
were  said  to  have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  5.  5.  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  625.,  at  the  request  of  Laome- 
don,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their 
promised  hire  {pacta  mercede  destituit),  Horat.  Od.  iii.  S.  22., 
that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose  the  money  which  he  had 
vowed  to  their  service.  Serv.  in  Virg.  On  which  account 
Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  Virg.  JEn.  ii. 
610.,  and  also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  502.  Apollo  was 
afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ;  being  also  of- 
fended at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the 
daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  Sm>.  ib.,  whom  Agamemnon 

made  a  captive,    Ovid.  Remed.  Am.  469.     Homer.  II.  1. 

The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphitrite,  sometimes  put  for  the 
sea,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddesses; 
Ocednus,  and  his  wife  Tethys  ;  Nereus,  and  his  wife  Doris, 
the  Nereides,  Thetis,  Doto,  Galatea,  &c.  Triton,  Proteus, 
Portwnnus,  the  son  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  Glaucus,  Ino, 
Palemon,  &c. 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island 
Cythera  ;  hence  called  Cytherea,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4,  5.  Virg. 
iEn.  iv.  128.  Marina,  Id.  iii.  26.  5.,  and  by  the  Greeks 
'A^oSjtjj,  ab  afpoc,  spuma  :  according  to  others,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Dione  ;  hence  called  Dioncea 
mater,  by  her  son  vEneas,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  19.,  and  Julius 
Caesar  DioncEus  ,•  as  being  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of 
JEneas,  Id.  Ed.  ix.  47.  Divnceo  sub  antro,  under  the  cave  of 
Venus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  39.  —  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  un- 
faithful to  him,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  171,  &c. ;  worshipped  chiefly 
at  Paphos,  Amdtk&s,  -untis,  and  Idalia  v.  -ium,  in  Cyprus ; 
at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria;  hence  called 
Cypris,  -idis,  Dea  Paphia  ;  Amathusia  Venus,  Tacit.  Annal. 
iii.  62.  Venus  Idalia,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  760.,  and  ErycIna, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  33.  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  8.  JRegina  Cnidia,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  30.  1.  Venus  Cnidia,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  Verr.  iv.  60. 
Alma,  decens,  aurea,  formosa,  &c.  also  Cloaclna  or  Cluacina, 
from  cluere,  anciently  the  same  with   lucre  or  purgare,  be- 

5  cau^e 
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cause  her  temple  was  built  in  that  place,  where  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  after  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an 

agreement,    purified    themselves,    Plin.    xv.  29.    s.  36. 

Also  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Libitlna,  the  goddess  of 
funerals,  Dionys.  iv.  15.,  whom  some  make  the  same  with 
Proserpine,  Plutarch,  in  Nitma,  67.  —  often  put  for  love,  or 
the  indulgence  of  it:  Damnosa  Venus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  IS.  21., 
Sera  juvenum  Venus,  eoque  inexhausta  pubertas,  Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Germ.  20. — for  a  mistress,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  119.  —  4.  113. 
Virg.  Ec.  iii.  68.  —  for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace,  Plant. 
Stick,  ii.  I.  5.  Tafadcs  pictce  Venus,  vel  Venustas,  quam  Grceci 
X*f>tTct  vacant.  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  Dicendi  veneres,  the 
graces,  Quinctilian.  x.  1.  Venerem  habere,  Senec.  Benef. 
ii.  28.  Cicero  says,  there  were  more  than  one  Venus,  Nat. 
D.  iii.  23.  (Venus  dicta,  quod  ad  omnes  res  veniret ;  atque 
ex  ea  Venustas,  Id.  ii.  27-,  et  Venerii,  i.  e.  servi  Veneris, 
Id.  Caecil.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle,  Virg. 
Eel.  vii.  62.  4"  Serv.  in  loc.  JEn.  v.  72.,  hence  she  was  called 
Myrtea,  and  by  corruption  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36. 
Plutarch.  Quasi.  Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JSn.  viii.  635.,  and  the  month  most  agreeable  to  her  was 
April,  because  it  produced  flowers ;  hence  called  mensis  Ve- 
neris, Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.  15.,  on  the  first  day  of  which  the 
matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe  themselves  in 
the  Tyber,  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to  whom 
they  offered  frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  defects 
from  their  husbands,   Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  139,  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID;  or  rather 
the  Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  but  two  most  re- 
markable, one  {Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  (Ante'ros) 
who  made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ;  painted  with 
wings,  a  quiver,  bow,  and  darts  :  The  three  GRACES,  Gra- 
tia vel  Charites,  Aglaia  or  Pasithea,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne? 
represented  generally  naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together; 
and  NYMPHS  dancing  with  the  Graces,  and  Venus  at  their 
head,  Horat.  Od,  \.  4.  5.  —  30.  6.  ii.  8.  13,     Senec.  Benef.  i.  3. 

8.  VULCANUS  vel  Mulciber,  the  god  of  fire  (Ignipo- 
tens,  Virg.  x.  243.)  and  of  smiths;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  husband  of  Venus:  represented  as  a  lame  black- 
smith, hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst 
at  work,  and  tired  and  heated  after  it.  He  is  generally  the 
subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a  cuckold  and 
lame. 

Vulcan  is  said   to  have  had  his  work-shop  {officina)  chiefly 
in  Lemnos,  and  in  the  iEolian  or  IJpari  islands  near  Sicily, 
or  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Mtnsi.     His  workmen  were  the  Cy- 
clopes, 
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elopes,  giants  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usual lv 
employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  Virg.  JEn. 
viii.  416,  fyc.  Hence  Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as  ea- 
gerly lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or  strong  smelling 
work-shops  {graves  ardens  writ  officinas),  to  provide  plenty  of 
thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4. 
7.,  called  avidus,  greedy,  Id.  iii.  58.,  as  Virgil  calls  ignis,  fire, 
tdax,  from  its  devouring  all  things,  JEn.  ii.  758. some- 
times put  for  fire,  ib.  311.  v.  662.  vii.  /7.  Horat.  Sat.  5.  74. 
Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  185.,  called  luteus,  from  its  colour,  Juvenal. 
x.  133.,  from  liiteum  v.  lutum,  woad,  the  same  with  glastum. 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  14.,  which  dyes  yellow;  herha  qua  ceeruleum  ix- 
iciunt,  Vitruv.  vii.  14.  Plin.  xxxiii.  5.  s.  26.  Croceo  mutabit 
yellera  luto,  Virg.  Eel.  v.  44.,  luteum  ovi,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Plin.  x.  53.,  or  rather  from  lutum,  clay,  luteus,  dirty.  Cicero 
also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Nat.  D.  iii.  22.,  as  in- 
deed he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  Mavors,  the  god  of  war  and  son  of  Juno; 
•worshipped  by  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Scythians,  and 
especially  by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their 
founder,  called  Gradivus  (a  gradiendo),  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  861., 
painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horse- 
back, with  an  helmet  and  a  spear.     Mars,    when  peaceable, 

was  called  Quirinus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  296. BELLONA, 

the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE  quod  ab  omni  parte  recisum  est, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  377..'  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars  ;  which 
was  kept  with  great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars ;  who  were 
called  SALII;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others 
were  made  quite  like  it  (ancilia,  -ium,  vel  -iorum). 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and  the 
wood-pecker  (picus).  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put 
for  war  or  the  fortune  of  war ;  thus,  JEquo,  vario,  ancipite, 
incerto  Marte  pugnatum  est,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  suc- 
cess ;  Mars  communis,  the  uncertain  events  of  war,  Cic.  Ac- 
cendere  Martem  cantu,  i.  e.  pugnam  vel  milites  ad  pugnam  tuba  ,- 
hllatb  Marte  et  eminus  pugnare  ;  invadunt  Martem  clypeis,  i.  e. 
pugnam  meunt,  Virg.  Nostro  Marte  aliquid  peragere,.  by  bur 
own  strength,  without  assistance,  Cic.  Verecundia;  erat,  equitn 
suo  alienoque  Marte  pugnare,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  Lit. 
iii.  62.  Valere  Martejbrensi,  to  be  a  good  pleader,  Ovid.  Pont. 
jv.  6.  39.  Dicere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuus  egerit  illic,  i.  e. 
bellica  virtus,  valour  or  courage,  ib.  7-45.  Nostro  Marte,  by 
our  army  or  soldiers,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  24.  Altero  Marte,  in 
a  second  battle,  ib.  34.      Mars  tuus,  your  manner  of  fighting, 

1  ^  Ovid. 
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Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  212.      Incursu  gemini  Martis,  by  land  and 
sea,  Lucan.  vi.  269. 

10.  MERCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods ; 
the  god  of  eloquence;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain, 
whence  his  name  (according  to  others,  quasi  Medicurrius,  quod 
medius  inter  dcos  et  homines  currebat) ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre 
and  of  the  harp;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius 
(Mcrcurialium  virorum),  of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c. ;  the  con- 
ductor of  souls  or  departed  ghosts  to  their  proper  mansions  ; 
also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves,  called  Cyllcnius  v. 
Cyllenia  proles,  from  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on  which 
he  was  born  ;  and  Tegeceus  from  Tegea,  a  city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Petdsus,  or 
winged  cap ;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet ;  and 
a  Caducous,  or  wand  (virga)  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his 
hand  ;  sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse 
(marsiqmmi),  Horat.  i.  10.     Virg.  iEn.  iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERMiE  trunci,  shapeless  posts  with 
a  marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53.)  used 
to  be  erected  where  several  roads  met  (in  compitis),  to  point 
out  the  way;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples  and 
houses,  &c.  Ex  quovis  ligno  nonjit  Mercurius,  every  one  can- 
not become  a  scholar. 

11.  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the 
island  Delos;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury, 
and  archery ;  called  also  Phoebus  and  Sol.  He  had  oracles  in 
many  places,  die  chief  one  at  Delphi  in  Phocis;  called  by 
various  names  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped, 
Cynthius,  from  Cynthus  a  mountain  in  Delos ;  Patarens,  or 
-cjeus,  from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lyda ;  Laldus,  son  of  Latona; 
Thymbrceus,  Grynceus,  &c.  also  Pylhius,  from  having  slain  the 
serpent  Python  (vel  a  iruQetrQai,  quod  consulcretur). 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young 
man,  widi  long  hair,  (hence  called  intonsus  et  crinitus,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iii.  1.  GO.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel, 
which  was  sacred  to  him,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raven  among 
the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  iESCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  phy- 
sic, worshipped  formerly  at  Epidaurus  in  Argblis,  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staff!,  round  which  a  serpent 

was  entwined : represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long 

beard,  dressed  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  staff"  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine 
MUSES;  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne 
or  memory  ;  Calliope,  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry;  Clio,  of  his- 

s  tory; 
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tory ;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  pas- 
torals; Erato,  of  love-songs  and  hymns  :  Euterpe,  of  playing 
on  the  flute:  Terpsicbre,  of  the  harp ;  Polyhymnia,  of  gesture 
and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called  Bar- 
bitos,  vel  -on  ;  and  Urania,  of  astronomy,  Anson.  Eidyll.  20. 
Diodor.  iv.  7-  Phomutm  de  Natura  Deorum. 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Pierns,  &c,  the  fountains  Cast  alius,  Aganippe,  or  Hypocrene, 
&c. ;  whence  they  had  various  names,  Heliconides,  Parnassides, 
Piertdes,  Castalldes,  Thespiddes,  Pimpliddes,  §c. 

12,  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods 
and  of  hunting;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and 
Hecate  in  hell ;  hence  tergemina,  diva  triformis,  Tria  virginis 
ora  Dianas,  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  52.  Also  Lucma,  Illithya,  et  Geni- 
talis seu  Genetyllis;  because  she  assisted  women  in  child-birth ; 
Noctiluca,  and  siderum  regina,  Horat.  Trivia,  from  her  statues 
standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chasing  deer  or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes,  -urn  ;  Varr. 
L.  L.  vii.  38.,  quia  in  consilium  Jovis  adhibebantur,  Augustin. 
de  Civit.  Dei.  iv.  23.  Duodecim  enivi  deos  advocat,  Senec.  Q. 
Nat.  ii.  41.,  (a  consensu,  quasi  consentientes ;  vel  a  censendo, 
i.  e.  consulo;)  and  are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of 
Ennius ;  as  quoted  by  Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratis. 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi\  Neptunus,  Vulcayius,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked:  J.  o.  m.  i.  e. 
Jovi  optimo  maxima,  Ceterisq,.  dis  Consentibus.  They 
were  also  called  dii  magni,  Virg.  2E?i.  iii.  12.  Ovid.  Amor. 
iii.  6.,  and  celestes,  Vitruv.  i.  8.  Virg.  2En.  i.  391.  Cic. 
Eegg.  ii.  8.;  or  nobiles,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  172.,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  from  the  infe- 
rior gods,' who  are  called  plebs,  ibid. 


THE    DII    SELECT!    WERE    EIGHT    IN    NUMBER. 

1.  SATURN  US  the  god  of  time;  the  son  of  Ccelus  or 
Uranus,  and  Terra  or  Vesta. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this 
condition,  that  he  should  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which 
account  he  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons 
as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two 
brothers. 

Saturn 
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Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Latium,  from  his  lurking  there  (a  latendo). 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country. 
Under  Saturn  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when 
the  earth  produced  food  in  abundance  spontaneously,  when 
all  things  were  in  common,  Virg.  G.  i.  125.,  and  when  there 
was  an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  earth ; 
which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the 
virgin  Astrea,  or  goddess  of  justice  herself,  who  remained 
on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last  provoked  by  the 
wickedness  of  men  left  it,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  150.  The  only  god- 
dess then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Pont,  i.  6.  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in 
his  hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted 
with  two  faces  (bifrons  vel  biceps).  His  temple  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  A  street 
in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was 
called  by  his  name,  thus  Janus  summits  ah  imo,  the  street  Janus 
from  top  to  bottom,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  54.,  medius,  the  middle 
part  of  it;  id.  Sat.  ii.  3.  18.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  5.  Thoroughfares 
{transitiones  pervice)  from  him  were  called  Jani,  and  the  gates 
at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Janua?,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  27-, 
thus  dextro  Jano  portce  Carmentalis,  Liv.  ii.  49. 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn :  called  also  Ops,  Cybele, 
Magna  Mater,  Mater  Deorum,  Berecynthia,  Idsea,  and  Din- 
dymene,  from  three  mountains  in  Phrygia :  she  was  painted  as 
a  matron,  crowned  with  towers  (lurrita),  sitting  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  249,  &c. 

Cybele,  or  a  sacred  stone  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia 
to  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix. 
II.  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  infer- 
nal regions;  called  also  Orcus,  Jupiter  in/emus  et  Stygius. 
The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres,  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in 
the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily ;  called  Juno  inferna  or  StygiaT 
often  confounded  with  Hecate  and  Luna  or  Diana  •  supposed 
to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incantations  (veneficiis  prceesse). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATES  or  Destinies  (PARQiE,  aparcendo  vel  per 
Antiphrasin,  quod  nemini parcani),  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis,  or  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  three  in  number ;  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men 
by  spinning,  Ovid,  Pont.  i.  8.  64.     Ep.  xii.  3,      Clotho  held 
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the  distaff,  Lachtsis  span,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread :  When 
there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin,  it  was  attended  with 
the  same  effect,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  6.  46.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Liican, 
iii.  18.  The  FURIES  {Furice  vel  Dirce,  Eumenides  vel 
Erinnyes),  also  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tysiphbne,  and  Me- 
gtzra ;  represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their 
hair:  holding  in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment 
the  wicked;  MORS  vel  Lethum,  death;  SOMNUS  sleep, 
&c.  The  Dunishments  of  the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes 
represented  in  pictures,  to  deter  men  from  crimes,  Plant. 
Captiv.  v.  4.  1. 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
Semele ;  called  also  Liber  or  Lyaus,  because  wine  frees  the 
minds  of  men  from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India; 
represented  always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves, 
sometimes  with  horns,  hence  called  corniger,  Ovid.  Ep.  xiii. 
33.,  holding  in  his  hand  a  thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with  ivy : 
his  Chariot  was  drawn  by  tygers,  iions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by 
Silemis  his  nurse  and  preceptor,  Bacchanals  (frantic  women, 
Bacchce,  Thyddes,  vel  Menddes),  and  satyrs,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
715—770.     Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus  [Bacchanalia,  ORGIA  vel 
Dicniysia),  were  celebrated  every  third  year  (hence  called 
trieterica),  in  the  night-time,  chiefly  on  Cithceron,  and  Ismenns 
in  Bceotia,  on  Ismarus,  ffliodopc,  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 

PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  iv.  iii. 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo;  but  sometimes 
also  distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hype- 
rion, one  of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  who 
is  also  put  for  the  sun„ 

Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  attended  by  the  Hora?  or  four  seasons;  Ver,  the  spring; 
JEstas,  the  summer ;  Autumnus,  the  autumn ;  and  Hians,  the 
winter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  25. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under  the 
name  of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  Moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selecti,  was  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was 
drawn  only  by  two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  dcemon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the 
whole  of  life,  Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their 
particular  Genii. 

It 
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It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  Genii, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudere  genium  suunt, 
to  pinch  one's- appetite,  Ter.  PhormA.  1.  10.  Indulgcre  gctiio, 
to  indulge  it,  Pers.  v.  151. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENA- 
TES, household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  255.  Small  waxen  images 
of  them,  clothed  with  a  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the 
hearth  in  the  hall  (in  atrio).  On  festivals  they  were  crowned 
with  garlands,  Plant.  Trin.  i.  1.,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
them,  Juvenal,  xii.  89.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  There  were  not  only 
Lares  domestici  et  Jamiliares,  but  also  Compitales  et  viales,  mi- 
litares  et  marini,  &c. 

The  Penates  (sive  a  penu ;  est  enim  omne  quo  vescuntur  ho- 
mines, penus;  sive  quod  penitus  insident,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 
27.  Dii  per  quos  penitus  spiramus.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Idem 
ac  Magni  Dii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva.  Serv.  ad  Yirg.  iEn. 
ii.  296.)  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house, 
which  was  called  Penetralia :  also  Impluvium  or  Compluvium, 
Cic.  et  Suet.  Aug.  92.  There  were  likewise  Publici  Penates, 
worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  iii.  1 7«s  under  whose  protec- 
tion the  city  and  temples  were.  These  iEneas  brought  with 
him  from  Troy,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  293.  717.  iii.  148.  iv.  598. 
Hence  Patrii  Penates,  familiaresque,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and 
they  seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  Qidnct.  26, 
27.  Verr.  iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv.  i.  29. 
The  Penates  were  of  divine  origin ;  the  Lares  of  human. 
Certain  persons  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penates  were 
worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  the  Lares 
also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling :  Apto  cum  lare 
fundus,   Horat.   Od.  i.  12.44.     Ovid.   Fast.  vi.  95.  362.     So 
Penates ;  thus,  Nostris  succede  Pcnatibus  Jiospes,  Virg.  iEn.  viiL 
123.     Plin.  Pan.  47.     Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  529. 


DO    MINORUM    GENTIUM,    OR    INFERIOR    DEITIES. 

THESE  were  of  various  kinds : 

1.  Dii  INDIGETES  or  heroes,  ranked  among  the  goo:; 
on  account  of  their  virtue  and  merits;  of  whom  the  chief 
were,  — 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmcna  wife  of 
Amphitryon,  king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours, 
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and  other  exploits;  squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  his 
cradle,  killing  the  lion  in  the  Nemasan  wood,  the  Hydra  of 
the  lake  Lerna,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed 
stag  on  Mount  Menalus,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of  Stympha- 
lus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses  who  were  fed  on  human  flesh, 
the  wild  bull  in  the  island  Crete,  cleansing  the  stables  of  Au- 
geas,  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dog 
Cerberus  from  hell,  carrying  off"  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the  f return  Gaditanum? 
or  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them, 
slaying  the  giant  Antaeus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  &c. 

Hercules  was  called  Alcldes  from  Alctsus  the  father  of  Am- 
phitryon ;  and  Tirythius  from  Tiryns,  the  town  where  he  was 
born  ;  Oetceus,  from  Mount  Oete,  where  he  died.  Being  con- 
sumed by  a  poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanlra  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid  himself  on 
a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Hercules  is  represented  of  prodigious  strength,  holding  a 
club  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemsean 
lion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations ; 
Hercle,  Mehercle,  vel-es,  sounder  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS, 
i.  e.  Deus  Jidei,  the  god  of  faith  or  honour;  thus,  per  Diwn 
Fidium,  Plaut.,  me  Diusjidius,  sc.juvet,  Saliust.  Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  too  over  treasures ;  hence 
Dives  amico  Hercule,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  12.,  dextro  Hercule,  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  Pers.  ii.  11.  Henee  those  who  ob- 
tained great  riches  consecrated  (pollucebant)  the  tenth  part  to 
Hercules,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  36".  Plaut.  Stick,  i.  3.  80.  Bacch, 
iv.  4.  15.     Plutarch,  in  Crasw.  init. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the 

wife  of  Tynddrus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Cly- 

temnestra,  said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ;  from 

one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other, 

Castor  and   Clytemnestra.      But  Horace  makes  Castor  and 

Pollux  to   spring  from   the  same   egg,    Sat.  ii.  1.  26.     He 

however  also  calls  them  Fratres  Helenas,  Od.  i.  3.  2. 

the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was  much 

observed  at  sea :  —  called  Tyndaridce,  Gemini,  &c.  Castor  was 

remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing,  Horat.  Od.  i. 

12.26.;  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star 

over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  called 

Fratres  Pileati,  JFestus.  Catull.  35.     There  was  a  temple 

at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only 

of  Castor,  Dio.  xxxvii.  8.    *SueU  Cees.  J  0. 

iEneas, 
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/Eneas,  called  Jupiter*  Iudiges ;  and  Romulus  QUIRINUS, 
after  being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Quiris  a  spear, 
or  Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,   Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  475 — 480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked 
among  the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods  called  SEMONES  (quasi  senile 
homines,  minorcs  diis  et  majores  hominibus),  Liv.  viii.  20.  as, 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute;  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  Cic,  worshippeil 
chiefly  in  Arcadia ,-  hence  called  Arcadius  and  Mcenalins,  vel 
-ides,  et  Lyceus,  from  two  mountains  there;  Tegeaeus,  from  a 
city,  &c.  called  by  the  Romans  Inuus ;  —  represented  with 
horns  and  goats'  feet. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or 
causeless  alarms ;  from  him  called  Panici  terrores,  Dionys. 
v.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Pan.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fauna  or  Falun, 
called  also  Marica  and  Bona  Dea,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12. 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were 
believed  to  occasion  the  night-mare  (ludibria  noctis  vel  ephialten 
immittere),  Plin.  xxv.  4. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons 
and  merchandise;  —  supposed  to  transform  himself  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence  Vcrtumnis  naiics  intquis, 
an  inconstant  man,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  the  wife  of 
Vertumnus,   Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623,  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers;  called  Cloris  by  the  Greek?, 
Lactant.  i.  20.  6.     Ovid.  Fast.  v.  195. 

-  TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries;  whose  temple  was 
always  open  at  the  top,  Festus.  (Se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera 
cernat,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building 
of  the  Capitol,  all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhal- 
lowed (exaugurarentur),  it  alone  could  not,  Liv.  i.  55.  v.  54. 
Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere,  Gell.  xii.  6.,  which  was 
reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  Liv.  ibid. 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds ;  usually  feminine,  Pastoria  Pales,  Flor.  i.  20. 

HYMEN  u^HYMENjEUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  Ep.i.  16.  60. 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation,  or  respite  from 
business,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  307- 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs  (mala 
averruncabat),  Varr.  vi.  5. There  were  several  of  these. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment* 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  RubIgo  or  RobIgo,  the  god- 

s  4  dess 
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dess  who  preserved  corn  from  blight  (a  rubigine),  Gell.  v.  13, 
Ovid  mentions  only  the  goddess  RobIgo,  Fast.  iv.  91 1. 

MEPHITIS,   the  goddess  of  bad  smells,   Serv.  in   Virg, 
JEn.  vii.  84.    CLOACINA,  of  the  cloaca,  or  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS 
(nympha)  female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the 
earth ;  over  mountains,  Oreddes ;  woods,  Dryades,  Hama- 
dryades,  Napeece ,-  rivers  and  fountains,  Naiades  vel  Naiades ; 
the  sea,  Nereides,  Oceanitides,  &c. Each  river  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  presided  over  it;  as 
Tiberinus  over  the  Tiber,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  31.  77»  Eriddnus 
over  the  Po ;  taurino  indtu,  with  the  countenance  of  a  bull, 
and  horns ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented  (quod  jlumina  sunt 
atrocia,  ut  tauri,  Festus ;  vel  propter  impetus  ct  mugitus  aqua- 
rum,  Vet.  Schol.  in  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  25.  Sic  tauriformis 
volvitur  Aufidus).  Virg.  G.  iv.  3/1.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  pr. 
JEAism.  ii.  33.  Claudian.  cons.  Prob.  214,  &c.  The  sources 
of  rivers  were  particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cul- 
tivated with  religious  ceremonies,  Sencc.  Ep.  41.  Temples 
were  erected ;  as  to  Clitumnus,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  8.,  to  Illissus, 
Pausan.  i.  19.,  small  pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  them, 
to  render  the  presiding  deities  propitious ;  and  no  person  was 
allowed  to  swim  near  the  head  of  the  spring,  because  the 
touch  of  a  naked  body  was  supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated 
waters,  ibid.  &  Tacit.  Annul,  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  al- 
lowed to  be  on  the  lucus  Vadimonis,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  20.,  in 
which  were  several  floating  islands,  ibid.  &  Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96. 
Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  fountains ;  as  by  Horace  to  that 
of  Blandusia,  Od.  iii.  13.,  whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  pro- 
bably flowed,  Ep.  i.  18.  104. 

Under  the  Semones  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the 
infernal  regions,  MINOS,  JEdcus,  and  Radamanthus ;  CHA- 
RON, the  ferryman  of  hell,  (Portitor,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  298. 
Porthmeus,  -eos,  Juvenal,  iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron,  and 
exacted  from  each  his  fortorium  or  freight  [naulum),  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto;  hence  called,  Portitor:  the  dog 
CERBERUS,  a  three-headed  monster,  who  guarded  the 
entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of 
the  mind,  and  the  like ;  as,  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord,  For- 
tune, Fame,  &c.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23.,  even  vices  and  diseases, 
Id.  Legg.  ii.  11.  Nat.  D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal,  i.  115.,  and  under 
the  emperors  likewise  foreign  deities,  as  Isis,  Osiris,  Auubis,  of 

the  Egyptians;  Lucan.  viii.  831. also  the  winds  and  the 

tempests;   Eurns,  the  east  wind;  Auster  or  Notvs,  the  south 
wind ;  Zephijrus,    the   west    wind ;    Boreasy  the   north    wind ; 

Africus, 
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Africus,  the  south-west;  Corns,  the  north-east:  and  ZEOLUS, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  Lipari 
islands,  hence  called  Insula?  JEolia ;  AURiE,  the  air-nymphs 
or  sylphs,  &c. 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them;  as 
Avermncus  and  Bobtgus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter 
and  a  bad;  the  former  was  called  Duovis  (a  juvando),  or 
Diespiter,  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  Gcll.  v.  12. 
But  Ovid  makes  Vejovis  the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus,  or  non 
niagnus,  Fast.  iii.  445,  &c. 


II.  MINISTRI  SACRORUM,  THE  MINISTERS  OF 

SACRED  THINGS. 

HTHE  ministers  of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form 
a  distinct   order    from    the  other  citizens.     (See  p.  96.) 
They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  honourable  men  in 
the  state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods  {omnium  dcorum 
sacerdotes) ;  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity  (uni  aiicui 
numini  addicti).     Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I.  The  PONTIFICES  (a  posse  facere,  quia  Mis  jus  erat 
sacra  faciendi;  vel  potius  a  ponte  faciendo,  nam  ab  iis  sublicins 
est  f actus  priv.mm,  et  rcstitutus  scepe,  cum  idco  sacra  et  uls  el 
cis  Tiberim  Jiant,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.) 
were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  iv.  4.  Dionys.  ii.  73., 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians;  four  in  number,  till  the 
year  of  the  city,  454.,  when  four  more  were  created  from  the 
plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.  Some  think  that  originally  there  was 
only  one  Pontifex  ,•  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20. 
ii.  2.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  Liv.  Ep.  89.  They 
were  divided  into  Majores  and  Minores,  Cic.  Harusp.  B.  6. 
Liv.  xxii.  57.  Some  suppose  the  7  added  by  Sylla  and  their 
successors  to  have  been  called  minores  ;  and  the  8  old  ones, 
and  such  as  were  chosen  in  their  room,  Majores.  Others 
think  the  majores  were  patricians,  and  the  minores  plebeians. 
"Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the  distinction  certainly 
existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla,  Liv.  ib.  The  whole  number 
of  the  Pontifices  was  called  COLLEGIUM,  Cic.  Bom.  12. 

The  Pontifices  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred  things ; 
and,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed 
what  regulations  they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected 
their  mandates,  they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence.  Dionysius  says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  one,  nor  boimd  to  give  an  account  of  their  con- 
duct 
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duct  even  to  the  senate,  or  people,  ii.  73.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  some  limitations;  for  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige  them,  even 
against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office, 
Dom.  45.,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as 
from  all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  12.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic. 
Dom.  1.  51.  Harusp.  R.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them 
to  see  that  the  inferior  priests  did  their  duty,  Dionys.  ibid. 
From  the  different  parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them 
isgoS»SacncaAoi,  legovopoi,  UgoQ'jXaxsg,  kgofywrtai,  Sacrorum  doctores, 
administratores,  custodes  et  interpretes,  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of 
Pontifiees,  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dionys.  ii.  73.,  till  the 
year  650;  when  Domitius,  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to 
the  people,  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Cic.  Mull.  ii.  7.  Veil.  ii.  12.  S^ylla 
abrogated  this  law,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Ccecil.  3. ;  but  it  was  restored 
by  Labienus,  a  tribune,  through  the  influence  of  Julius  Cassar, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  37-  Antony  again  transferred  the  right  of  elec- 
tion from  the  people  to  the  priests,  Dio.  xliv.  Jin.  ,•  thus 
Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly,  ibid.furto  creatus, 
Veil.  ii.  61.  In  confusione  rerum  ac  tumultu,  pontificatum 
maximum  intercepit,  Liv.  Epit.  1 1 7.  Pansa  once  more  restored 
the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  5.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to  Augustus  to 
add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests  as  many  above  the  usual 
number  as  he  thought  proper;  which  power  the  succeeding 
emperors  exercised,  so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  thence- 
forth very  uncertain,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  liii.  17- 

The  chief  of  the  Pontifiees  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXI- 
MUS  {quod  maximus  rerum,  qua?  ad  sacra,  et  religiones  pertinent, 
Judex  sit,  Festus :  Judex  atque  arbiter  rerum  divinarum  atque 
humanarum,  Id.  in  Ordo  Sacerdotum)  ;  which  name  is  first 
mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  54.  He  was  created  by  the  people, 
while  the  other  pontifiees  were  chosen  by  the  college,  Liv. 
xxv.  5.,  commonly  from  among  those  who  had  borne  the  first 
offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The  first  plebeian  Pontifex  M.  was 
T.  Coruncanius,  Liv.  Ep.  xviii. 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  Pon- 
tifex M.  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters, 
Liv.  i.  20.  ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  pro- 
perly performed ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests 
were  subject  to  him,  Liv.  ii.  2.  He  could  hinder  any  of  them 
from  leaving  the  city ;  although  invested  with  consular  autho- 
rity, Liv.  Ep.  xix.  1.  xxxvii.  5.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  51.,  and 
fine  such  as  transgressed  his  orders,  even  although  they  were 
magistrates,  Liv.  ibid.  xl.  2.  42.    Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8. 

How 
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How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its 
ministers  we  may  judge  from  this  ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on 
Tremellius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having  in  a  dispute 
used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  M.  (Sa- 
crorumque  quam  magistratuum  jus  potentius  fuii),  Liv.  Bp.  xlvii. 
But  the  Pontifices  appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to 
have  been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the  tribunes,  Cic. 
Dom.  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M.  to  take 
care  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  417.  Gell. 
i.  12.  Senec.  Conlr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected 
their  duty,  he  reprimanded,  Liv.  iv.  44-.,  or  punished  them, 
xxviii.  11.,  sometimes,  by  a  sentence  of  the  college,  capitally, 
Cic.  Har.  resp.  7-    Legg.  ii.  9.    Liv.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M.  was  requisite  in  public 
and  solemn  religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games 
or  the  like,  Liv.  iv.  27«  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.,  made  a  prayer. 
Suet.  CI.  22.,  or  dedicated  a  temple,  Liv.  ix.  46'.,  also  when  a 
general  devoted  himself  for  his  army,  Liv.  viii.  9.  x.  7«  28.9 
to  repeat  over  before  them  the  form  of  words  proper  to  be 
used  {iis  verba  prceire,  v.  carmen  prafari),  ibid.  &  v.  41., 
which  Seneca  calls  Pontificale  carmen,  Conscl.  adMarc.  13, 
It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without 
hesitation,  Vaier.  Max.  viii.  13.  2.  He  attended  at  the 
Comitia  ;  especially  when  priests  Avere  created,  that  he  might 
inaugurate  them,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  xl.  42.,  likewise  when  adop- 
tions or  testaments  were  made,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  15.  Gell.  v.  19. 
xv.  27.  Cic.  Dom.  13.  Plin.  Pan.  37.  At  these  the  other 
pontifices  also  attended ;  hence  the  Comitia  were  said  to  be 
held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be  done,  apud  pontifices, 
vel  pro  collegio  pontificum,  in  presence  of,  ibid.  Solennia  pro 
pontifice  suscipere,  to  perform  the  due  sacred  rites  in  the  pre- 
sence, or  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing  done  in  this  manner  was  also  said 
Pontifcio  jure  fieri,  Cic.  Dom.  14.  And  when  the  Pontifex 
M.  pronounced  any  decree  of  the  college  in  their  presence,  he 
was  said  pro  collegio  respondere,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  53.  The 
decision  of  the  college  was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion.  He  however  was  bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9. 
What  only  three  pontifices  determined  was  held  valid,  Id.  resp. 
Har.  6.  But  in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the 
approbation  of  the  senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  was  requisite,  Liv.  ix.  46.  The  people,  whose 
power  was  supreme  in  every  thing  (cujus  est  summa  potestas 
omnium  rerum,  Cic.  ibid.),  might  confer  the  dedication  of  a 
temple  on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and  force  the  Pontifex 
M.  to  officiate,  even  against  his  will ;  as  they  did  in  the  case 

of 
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of  Flavius,  Liv.  ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Flamines  and  Rex 
Saavrum  seem  to  have  judged  together  with  the  Pontificcs, 
Cic.  Dom.  49.,  and  even  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  same 
college,  ibid.  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontifices  to  judge 
concerning  marriages,   Tacit.  Annal.  i.  10.  Dio.  xlvii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of 
regulating  the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet.  Jul.  40. 
Aug.  SI.  Macro b.  Sat.  i.  14.,  called  FASTI  KALENDA- 
RES,  because  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to 
kalends,  or  from  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  them 
through  the  whole  year,  what  days  were  fasti,  and  what 
nefasti,  &c.  Festus ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  pontifices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.,  till  C.  Flavius  di- 
vulged them  (fastos  circa  forum  in  albo proposuit),  Liv.  ix»  46. 
(See  p.  17-0  In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the 
names  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv. 
ix.  18.  Valer.Max.v'u  2.  Cic.Sext.  14.  Att.  iv.  8.  Pis.  13. 
Thus,  enwneratio  fastorum,  quasi  annorum,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12. 
Tusc.  i.  28.,  Fasti  memores,  permanent  records,  Horat.  Od. 
iii.  17.4.  iv.  14.4.,  picti,  variegated  with  different  colours, 
Ovid.  Past.  i.  11.,  signantes  tempora,  Id.  657»  Hence  a  list 
of  the  consuls  engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Constantius, 
the  son  of  Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally 
by  some  persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545.,  are 
called  Fasti  Consulares,  or  the  Capitolian  marbles,  because 
beautified,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  by  Cardinal  Alexander 
Farnese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular 
days,  after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occur- 
rence :  Thus  on  the  Lupercalia,  it  was  marked  (adscriptum  est) 
that  Antony  had  offered  the  crown  to  Caesar,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34. 
—  To  have  one's  name  thus  marked  (ascriptum)  in  the  Fasti, 
was  reckoned  the  highest  honour,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  15.  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.  (whence  probably  the  origin  of 
canonization  in  the  church  of  Rome :)  as  it  was  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased  from  the  Fasti,  Cic.  Sext.  14. 
Pis.  13.    Verr.  ii.  53.   iv.fn.    Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Roman 
festivals  for  the  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  7. 
(Fastorum  libri  appellantur,  in  quibus  totius  annift  descripiio, 
Festus,  quia  de  consulibus  et  regibus  editi  sunt,  Isid.  vi.  8.) 
The  six  first  of  them  only  are  extant. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short 
account  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book 
(in  album  efferebat,  vel  potius  referebat),  and  to  expose  this 
register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might 

7  come 
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come  and  read  it  [proponcbat  tabulam  domi,  potestas  ut  esset 
populo  cognoscendi) ;  which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of* 
Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of  Marius  and 
Cinna.  These  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
ANNALES  maximi,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12.  Gell.  iv.  5.,  as  having 
been  composed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximns. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  Pontifices  before  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Commentarii,  perished  most 
of  them  with  the  city,  Liv.  vi.  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla  the 
Pontifices  seem  to  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ; 
but  several  private  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of  the 
Roman  affairs;  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pontifical 
records  in  the  simplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewise  stiled 
Annales;  as  Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso,  Cic.  ibid.  Liv.  i.  44.  55. 
ii.  40.  58.  x.  9.  37»  &c.  Dionys.  iv.  7-  15.  Gell.  i.  19.  Hor- 
tensius,  Veil.  ii.  16.     So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (imopvripciTa),  which  a  person  wrote  concerning 
his  own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII, 
Cic.  Fam.  v.  1 2.  Syll.  1 6".  Verr.  v.  2 1 .  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Tib.  6 1 ., 
as  Julius  Cassar  modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning 
his  wars,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  Suet.  Cces.  56'.,  and  Gellius  calls  Xeno- 
phon's  book  concerning  the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates 
(xTrofj,vY}fx,ovev[j.ctTot,  Memorabilia  Socratis),  xiv.  3.  But  this  name 
was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a  person  wrote  or  ordered  to 
be  written  as  a  memorandum  for  himself  or  others  {quce  com- 
meminisse  opus  esset,  notes  to  help  the  memory) ;  as  the  heads 
of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut.  44. 
Quinctilian.  i,v.  1.  69.  x.  7.  30.,  notes  taken  from  the  discourse 
or  book  of  another,  Id.  ii.  11.7-  iii-  8.  67-,  or  any  book  what- 
ever, in  which  short  notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down : 
Thus  Commentarii  regis  Numce,  Liv.  i.  31,  32.  Servii  Tidlii, 
ib.  60.  Eumenis,  xl.  11.  6.  regum,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  Casa- 
ris,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  14.  Trajani,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106.  Hence,  a 
commentariis,  a  clerk  or  secretary,  Gruter9  p.  89.  Caelius  in 
writing  to  Cicero,  calls  the  acta  publica,  or  public  registers 
of  the  city,  Commentarius  rerum  urbanarum,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  11. 

In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Harr.  resp.  7-  Legg*  »•  9«>  but 
their  sentence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
pro  Mil.  12.    Liv.  xxxvii.  51.    xl.  2. 

The  Pontifex  M.  although  possessed  of  so  great  power,  is 
called  by  Cicero  privatus,  Cat.  i.  2.,  as  not  being  a  magistrate. 
But  some  think  that  the  title  Pontifex  Maximas  is  here  applied 
to  Scipio  by  anticipation ;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that 
office,  according  to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.,  contrary  to  the  account 
of  Appian,  B.  Civ.  i.  p.  359.,    and  Cicero  himself  elsewhere 

calls 
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calls  him  simply  a  private  person,  Off  i.  22.      Livy  expressly 
opposes  Pontifices  to  privatus,  v.  52. 

The  Pontifices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple  (toga 
prcetexta),  Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sew.  40.,  and  a 
woollen  cap,  (Galerus,  pileus  vel  Tiitulus,  Festu«,  &  Varr.  vi.  3.) 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  (virgnla)  wrapt  round 
with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it  ;  called  apex, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  683.  viii.  664.  x.  270. ;  often  put  for  the 
whole  cap,  Liv.  vi.  41.  Cic.  Leg.  i,  1.,  thus,  iratos  tremere 
regum  apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an 
enraged  Persian  monarch,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  19. ;  or  for  a 
woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used 
instead  of  a  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv.  ibid.  Sulpicius 
Galba  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having 
fallen  (apex  prolapsus),  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice, 
Voter.  Max.  i.  1.4.  H?nce  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any- 
thing :  as  montis  apex,  Sil.  xii.  709.,  or  for  the  highest 
honour  or  ornament;    as,   apex  senectuiis  est  auctoritas,    Cic. 

Sen.  17- 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  Italy,  Liv.  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio.  fragm.  62.  The  first 
Pontifex  M.  freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius 
Crassus,  A.  U.  618.,  Liv.  Epit.  59.,  so  afterwards  Caesar, 
Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio.  Ixix.  15.,  on 
which  account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while 
Lepidus  was  alive,  Suet.  Aug.  31.,  which  Tiberius,  Dio. 
Ivi.  30.,  and  Seneca,  de  Clem.  i.  10.,  impute  to  his  clemency. 
But  with  what  justice,  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which 
Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For  after 
depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  U.  718., 
Dio.  xlix.  12.,  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time  to  Circeji 
under  custody,  Suet.  16.  Dio.  ibid.,  he  forced  him  to  come 
to  Rome,   against  his  will,  A.  U.  736.,  and  treated  him  with 

great  indignity,  Dio.  liv.  15. After  the  death  of  Lepidus, 

A.  741.,  Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus, 
ibid.  27.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  420.,  which  was  ever  after  held  by 
his  successors,  and  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the 
time  of  Gratian,  Zosim.  iv.  36.,  or  rather  of  Theodosius;  for 
on  one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian,  this  title  is  annexed.  When 
there  were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us,  that  one 
of  them  only  was  Pontifex  M.  liii.  17-,  but  this  rule  was 
soon  after  violated,  Capitolin.  in  Balbin.  8.  The  Hierarchy 
of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  established 
partly  on  the  model  of  the  Pontifex  M.  and  the  college  of 
Pontifices. 

The  Pontifices  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house  (habi- 

j  j  t  wit. 
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tavit,  sc.  Caesar,  in  sacra  via,  domo  pullicd,  Suet.  Cass.  46.) 
called  Regia,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.  6.  {quod  in  ea  sacra  a  rege 
sacrificulo  erant  solita  usurpari,  Festus ;    vel  quod  in  ea  rex 

sacrificulus  habitare  consuesset,  Serv.  in  Virg.  J£n.  viii.  363.) 

Thus  when  Augustus  became  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  made 
public  a  part  of"  his  house;  and  gave  the  Regia  (which  Dio 
calls  the  house  of  the  Rex  sacrorum)  to  the  Vestal  Virgins;  to 
whose  residence  it  was  contiguous,  Dio.  liv.  27;  whence  some 
suppose  it  the  same  with  the  Regia  Numce,  the  palace  of  Numa, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  30.,  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude 
under  the  name  of  monumenta  regis,  Od.  i.  2.  15.,  and  Augus- 
tus, Suet.  76.  — said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of  Vesta, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  263.,  called  atrium  regium,  Liv.  xxvi.  27. 
Others  suppose  it  different.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
with  that  regia  mentioned  by  Festus  in  Eouus  October;  in 
which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  Gell.  iv.  6.  Plutarch,  q. 
Rom.  96.,  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars,  i.  e. 
the  Ancilia,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Caesar,  as  being  Pontifex 
M.  xliv.  17.  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used  to  be  sacrificed 
in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Nundince  or  market-day,  by  the  wife  of 
the  Flamen  dialis  (Flaminica).  Sat.  i.  16. 

A  Pontifex  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and 
even  by  seeing  a  dead  body  ;  Senec.  consol.  ad  Marc.  15.  Dio. 
liv.  28.  35.  lvi.  31.,  as  was  an  augui-,  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  62.  So  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  Levit.  xxi.  11.  Even  the  statue 
of  Augustus  was  removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might  not  be 
violated  by  the  sight  of  slaughter,  Dio.  lx.  13.  But  Dio 
seems  to  think  that  the  Pontifex  M.  was  violated  only  by 
touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch.  Q. 
Rom.  72.,  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events,  chiefly 
from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds  [ex  avium  geslu 
vel  garritu  et  spectione,  Festus),  and  also  from  other  appear- 
ances, Cic.  Fam.  vi.  6.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27,  &c.  a  body  of 
priests  [amplissimi  sacerdotii  collegium),  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  10.,  of 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  Liv.  i.  36.,  because 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  respecting  the  public,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  without  consulting 
them  [nisi  auspicatb,  Liv.  i.  66.  vi.  41.,  sine  auspiciis,  Cic. 
Divin.  i.  2.,  nisi  augurio  acto,  Id.  17-  ii.  36.  Var.  v.  6.,  vel 
capto,  Suet.  Aug.  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  con- 
sequence they  were  equally  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  Div. 
i.  16. 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic. 
Divin.  ii.  3,  4.  Fam.  vi.  6.  So  Augur  Apollo,  i.  e.  qui  augurio 
prceest,   the  god  of  augury,    Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  32.    Virg.  2En. 

iv.  376. 
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Iv.  376.  Auspex  denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  inter- 
preted omens  {auspicia  vel  omina),  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27.  8., 
particularly  the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages,  Juvenal. 
x.  336.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Plant.  Cas.  prol.  86.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Liv. 
xlii.  12.  In  later  times  when  the  custom  of  consulting  the 
auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropt,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  15.  ii.  3. 
Legg.  ii.  13.,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the 
marriage-contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly 
performed,  were  called  Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cic.  Divin. 
j.  16.,  otherwise  Proxenetae,  conciliatores,  Trctgavvptptot,  pronubi. 
Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a  favourer  or  director ;  thus  Auspex 
legis,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7«  Auspices  cceptorum  operum,  favourers, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  20.  Diis  auspicibus,  under  the  direction  or  con- 
duct of,  Id.  iv.  45.  So  auspice  musd,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  3.  13. 
Teua-o,  Od.  i.  7-  27. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonly  used 
promiscuously,  Vir.  JEn.i.  392.  Cic.  Div.  i.  4?.,  but  they  arc 
sometimes  distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  fore- 
telling of  future  events,  from  the  inspection  of  birds  ,•  augurium, 
from  any  omens  or  prodigies  whatever,  Non.  v.  30.  So  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  ii.  3.,  but  each  of  these  words  is  often  put  for  the 
omen  itself,  Virg.  JFm.  iii.  89.  499.  Augurkjm  Salutis, 
when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ask 
safety  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  31. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  23.  Cic.  Div.  i.  47.  The  omens  were  also 
called,  ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  prodigia,  (quia  ostendmil, 
portendunt,  monslrant,  prcedicwit,)  Cic.  Div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Pe- 
remnia,  Festus,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Div.  ii.  36.,  from-  the  beaks 
of  birds,  as  it  is  thought,  or  from  the  points  of  weapons,  ex 
acuminibus,  a  kind  of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid,  both  of 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly 
from  the  Tuscans  ;  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be 
instructed  as  carefully  in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in 
the  Greek  literature,  Liv.  ix.  36.  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9»  For  this 
purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the 
leading  men,  at  Rome,  were  sent  to  each  of  the  12  states  of 
Etruria,  to  be  taught,  Cic.  Div.  \.  41.  Valerius  Maximus 
says,  ten,  i.  1.  It  should  probably  be  in  both  authors,  one 
to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus 
are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (auguriis 
legere)  who  should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who 
should  govern  it  when  built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  Remus,  the  Aventine,  as  places  to  make  their 
observations   {templa  ad.   inaugurand?im).      Six   vultures  first 

appeared 
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appeared  as  an  omen  or  augury  (angurium)  to  Remus;  and 
after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared  (nunciato 
e:t£urio,  or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  decantato,  Divin.  i.  47.  see 
p.  8 1,  82.),  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon 
each  was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partizans  of 
Remus  claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen 
first ;  those  of  Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Through 
the  keenness  of  the  contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  in 
the  scuffle  Remus  fell.  The  common  (report  is,  that  Remus 
was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  his 
walls,  Liv.  i.  7« 

After  Romulus  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should 
enter  upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Dionys. 
hi.  35.  But  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  cus- 
tom was  observed  merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of 
the  day,  on  which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magis- 
tracy, they  rose  about  twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayers 
under  the  open  air,  attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that 
lightning  had  appeared  on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed  a  good 
omen,  although  no  such  thing  had  happened.  This  verbal 
declaration,  although  false,  was  reckoned  sufficient,  Dionys.  ii.  6. 
The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Romulus,  three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.,  as 
the  Uaruspices,  Dionys.  ii.  22.,  and  confirmed  by  Numa, 
ibid.  6'4.  A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by  Servius  Tullius, 
when  he  increased  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city 
into  four  tribes,  Id.  iv.  34.  Liv.  i.  IS.  The  augurs  were  at 
first  all  patricians  ;  till  A.  U.  454.,  when  five  plebeians  were 
added,  Liv.  x.  9.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  fifteen, 
Liv.  Ep.  lxxxix.  They  were,  at  first  chosen,  as  the  other 
priests,  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  Dionys.  ii.  64.,  and  afterwards 
underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  pontifices,  Liv.  iii.  37. 
See  p.  266\ 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Magister  Collegii, 
The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that  of  whatever 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
office,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8.,  because,  as  Plutarch  says,   Q.  Rom.  97., 

they  were  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. The 

laws  of  friendship  were  anciently  observed  with  great  care 
among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  their 
number  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the  college, 
Cic.  Fain.  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any 
thing  in  the  college,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age, 
Cic.  Sen.  18. 

As  the  Pontifices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies, 
so  the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harusp.  9.  They  de- 
rived tokens  [signa)  of  futurity,  chiefly  from  five  sources,  from 

t  appearances 
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appearances  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning,  from 
the  singing  or  flight  of  birds,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  482.,  from  the 
eating  of  chickens,  from  quadrupeds,  and  from  uncommon 

accidents,  called  Dirte  v.  -a. The  birds  which  gave  omens 

by  singing  (oscines)  were  the  raven  {corvus),  the  crow 
{cornix),  the  owl  [noctua  vel  bubo),  the  cock  (gallus  gallina- 
ceus)y  &c<  Festus.  Plin.  x.  20.  5.  22.  29.  s.  42.  —  by  flight 
(alites  vel  pr^petes),  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c.  ib.  Gell. 
vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  361.  Cic.  Div.  i.  47-  Nat.  D. 
ii.  64» — by  feeding  chickens  (pulli),  Cic.  Div.  ii.  34.  (see 
p.  82.)  much  attended  to  in  war,  Plin.  x.  22.  s.  24.  Liv. 
x.  40.,  and  contempt  of  their  intimations  was  supposed  to  oc- 
casion signal  misfortunes ;  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the 
first  Punw  war,  who,  when  the  person  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  chickens  (pullarius)  told  him  that  they  would  not  eat, 
which  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  saying,  Then  let  them  drink.  After  which, 
engaging  the  enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his 
fleet,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Div.  i.  16.  Liv.  Epit.  xix.  Valer. 
Max.  i.  4.  3.  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  see  Stat.  Theb. 
iii.  502,  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  {Ornament a  auguralia,  Liv.  x.  7«) 
were,  1.  A  kind  of  robe  called  TRABEA,  striped  with  purple 
{virgata  vel  pahnata,  a  trabibus  dicta\  according  to  Servius, 
made  of  purple  and  scarlet  {ex  purpura  et  cocco  mislum),  in 
Virg.  iEn.  vii.  612.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of 
the  Salii,  ii.  70.,  who  describes  it  as  fastened  with  clasps,  ibid.  g 
hence  bibaphum,  i.  e.  purpuram  bis  tinctam,  cogita?r,  to  desire 
to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Tarn.  ii.  i  6.,  bibapho  vestire,  to  make 

one,  Alt.  ii.  9. 2.  A  cap  of  a  conical  shape,  like  that  of 

the  Pontifices,  ibid. 3.  A  crooked  staff,  which  they  carried 

in  their  right  hand  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens 
{quo  regiones  cceli  determinarent\  called  LITUUS,  {baculus  v. 
-umt  sine  nodo  aduncus,  Liv.  i.  18.  Incurvum  et  leviter  asummo 
inflexum  bacillum,  quod  ab  ejus  litui^  quo  canitw\  similitudine 
nomen  invenit,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  17.  Virga  brevis,  in  parte  qua, 
robustior  est,  incurva,  Gell.  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens  (SERVA- 
BAT  deccelo,  v.  ccelwn,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil.  ii.  32. 
Lucan.  i.  601.  v.  395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night  {post 
mediam  tioctem,  Gell.  iii.  2.,  media  node,  Liv.  xxxiv.  14.  cum 
est  silentium,  Festus  s  node  silentio,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23., 
aperto  ccelpi  ita  ut  apertis  uti  liceat  lucernis,  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  71. 
Id  silentium  dicimus  in  auspicio,  quod  omni  vitio  carets  Cic.  Div. 
ii.  44.),  or  about  twilight,  Dionys.  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx 
or  templum,  Liv.  i.  18.,  vel  tabernaculum,  Liv.  iv.  7-  Cic. 

1 2f  Div. 
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Div.  ii.  35.,  which  Plutarch  calls  o-xr,v>],  in  Mar  cell.  p.  300. — 
where  the  view  was  open  on  all  sides ;  and  to  make  it  so, 
buildings  were  sometimes  pulled  down.  Having  first  offered 
up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  (effata,  plur. 
Serv.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  197.,  whence  effari  templum,  to  conse- 
crate, Cic.  Att.  xiii.  42.,  June  fana  nominata,  quod  pontifices  in 
sacrando  fati  sunt  finem,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down  (sedem 
cepit  in  solid  A  sella)  with  his  head  covered  (capite  velato), 
and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
east ;  so  that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right 
(partes  dextr&\  and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  left 
(lava).  Then  he  determined  with  his  lituus  the  regions  of  the 
heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some  ob- 
jects straight  forward  (signum  contra  animo  jinivifk  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach ;  within  which  boundaries 
he  should  make  his  observation,  Lav.  i.  18.  This  space  was 
also  called  TEMPLUM,  (a  tuendo ;  locus  augurii  aut  auspkii 
causa,  quibusdam  conceptis  verbis  finitus,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  2.  Do- 
nat.  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Dionysius  gives  the  same  description 
with  Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  ii.  5. ;  so  Hyginus,  de  limit.  But  Varro  makes 
the  augur  look  towards  the  south,  which  he  calls  pars  antlca  ; 
consequently,  the  pars  sinistra  was  on  the  east,  and  dextra  on 
the  west :  that  on  the  north  he  calls  j)ostTca,  ibid.  In  what- 
ever position  the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  lucky,  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  72.  Epid. 
ii.  2.  1.  .Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  693.  ix.  631.  Stat.  Theb. 
iii.  493.  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3:  Div.  ii.  35.  Gell.  v.  12.  Ovid. 
Trist.  i.  8.  49.  Dionys.  ii.  5.;  but  sometimes  omens  on  the 
left  are  called  unlucky,  Virg.  Eel,  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet.  CI.  7- 
Fit.  9.  Ovid.  Epist.  ii.  115.  Trut.  iv.  3.  69.,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  factes  to 
the  north ;  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter, 
was  on  the  right.  (Sinisirum,  quod  bonum  sit,  nostri  nomina- 
verunt  externi,  (sc.  Grccci,)  dexlrum,  Cic.  Div,  ii.  36.)  Hence 
dexter  is  often  put  for  felix  \e\fausius,  lucky  or  propitious, 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  5J9.  viii.  302.,  and  sinister  for  infelix,  infaustus, 
vel  funestus,  unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id.  i.  4  44.  Plin.  Ep. 
i.  9.  vii.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a 
good  omen  for  every  thing  else  but  holding  the  comitia,  Cic. 
Div.  ii.  18.  35.  The  croaking  of  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right, 
and  of  a  crow  (cor nix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate, 
and  vice  versd,  Cic.  Div.  i.  7*  39.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of 
augury  among  the  Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ibid. 
It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  culti- 
vated chiefly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  leading  men  over 
the  multitude. 
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The  Romans  took  omens  (omina  captabant)  also  from  quad- 
rupeds crossing  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed 
place  (Juvenal,  xiii.  62.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  27.  Liv.  xxi.  ult. 
xxii.  1.),  from  sneezing  (ex  sternutatione),  spilling  salt  on  the 
table,  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called  Dira, 
sc.  signa,  or  Dir^:,  Cic.  de  Divinat.  i.  16.  ii.  40.  Dio.  xl.  18. 
Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  These  the  augurs  explained,  and  taught 
how  they  should  be  expiated.  When  they  did  so,  they  were  said 
commentary  Cic.  Amic.  2.  If  the  omen  was  good,  the  phrase 
was,  Impetritum,  inauguratum  est,  Plaid.  Asia.  ii.  1 1.,  and 
hence  it  was  called,  Augurium  impetrativum  vel  optatwn,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  iEn.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of  Roman 
superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things,  are 
enumerated,  Plin.  28.  2.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan, 
iv.  13.  —  Caesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his 
army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad 
omen  ;  but  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to  the 
contrary  :  For,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand, 
and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed, 
I  take  jiossession  of  thee,  O  Africa  (Teneo  te,  Africa),  Dio. 
xlii.  Jin.     Suet.  Jul.  59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots, 
(sortibus  ducendis,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  33.,  thus  Oracula  sortibus  cequatis 
ducuntur,  Id.  i.  18.,  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they  had 
all  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  first,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  35.) 
These  lots  were  a  kind  of  dice  (tali  v.  tessera?)  made  of  wood, 
Plant.  Cas.  ii.  6.  32.,  gold,  Suet.  Tib.  14.,  or  other  matter, 
Plaut.  ibid.  46.  Pausan.  Mcssen.  iv.  3.  Eliac.  v.  25.,  with 
certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  Cic.  Div. 
ii.  41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  ibid., 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  Plaut.  ibid.  2S.  33.,  and  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the 
oracle.  The  priests  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of 
them,  Cic.  Div.  i.  34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like 
common  dice,  and  the  throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as 
in  playing,  Suet.  Tib.  14.  Propert.  iv.  9.  19.  Sortes  denotes 
not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and  the  answer  returned  from 
the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sortes  ipsas  et  cetera,  qua?  erant 
ad  sortem,  i.  e.  ad  responsum  reddendum  parata,  disturbavii 
simia,  Cic.  Div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viii.  24.,  but  also  any  verbal 
responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  (sortes  qua?  vaticinationc  fun- 
duntur,  qua?  oracla  verius  dicimus,)  Cic.  Div.  ii.  33.  56. 
Dictte  per  carmina  sortes,  Horat.  Art.  p.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  56. 
v.  15.  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  346.  vi.  72.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  368.  381,  &c. 
Thus  Oraculum,  is  put  both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  Font.  10. 
Ep.  ad  Brut.  2.  and  the  answer  given  in  it,  Cic.  Div.  i.  I.  ^4, 
51,  &c.      Tacitus  calls  by  the  name  of  Sortes  the  manner 
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which  the  Germans  used  to  form  conjectures  about  futurity. 
They  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (in 
surculos),  and  distinguishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks, 
scattered  them  at  random  (temere  acfortuitb)  on  a  white  cloth. 
Then  a  priest,  if  the  presage  was  made  for  the  public  (si  pub- 
lice  consuleretur),  if  in  private,  the  master  of  a  family,  having 
prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to  heaven,  took  up  each  of 
the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it  according  to  the  mark 
impressed  on  it,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  G.  10.  Of  prophetic  lots, 
those  of  Praeneste  were  the  most  famous,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  41. 
Suet.  Tib.  63.  Domit.  15.  Stat.  Syh.  i.  8.  80.  Livy  mentions 
among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Caere  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished in  their  bulk  (extenuates),  xxi.  6'2.,  and  of  Falerii, 
xxii.  1.  —  Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names, 
Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4.  73.  Bacck.  ii.  3.  50.  Those  who  foretold 
futurity  by  lots  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  were  called  Sorti- 
legi,  Lucan.  ix.  5 SI.,  which  name  Isidorus  applies  to  those 
who,  upon  opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures 
from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passage  which  happened 
to  cast  up,  viii.  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of  the 
Sortes  Virgilian^e,  Homericce,  &c.  Sometimes  select  verses 
were  written  on  slips  of  paper  (in  pittaciis),  and  being  thrown 
into  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots ;  whence  of 
these  it  was  said,  Sors  excidit,  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  14.  —  Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing 
the  stars,  were  called  Astrologi,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  38,  39.  ii.  42. 
Ver.  ii.  52.  Mathematici,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Tib.  Col.  57- 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22.  Juvenal,  vi.  561.  xiv.  248.  Genethliact, 
Gell.  xiv.  1.  from  genesis  vel  genitura,  the  nativity  or  natal 
hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which  happened  to  be  then 
rising  (sidus  natalitium,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal,  xiv.  248. 
Suet.  Tit.  9.,  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine  his  future 
fortune :  called  also  Horosctipus  (ab  Jiord  inspicienda),  thus, 
Geminos,  horoscope,  varo  (for  vario)  producis  genio ,-  O  natal 
hour,  although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of 
different  dispositions,  Pers.  vi.  1 8.  Hence  a  person  was  said 
habere  imperatoriam  genesim,  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  fore- 
told at  his  birth  that  he  would  be  emperor,  Suet.  Vesp.  14. 
Dom.  10.  Those  astrologers  were  also  called  Chald^ei  or 
Babylonii,  because  they  came  originally  from  Chaldaea  or 
Babylonia,  Strab.  xvi.  739.,  or  Mesopotamia,  i.  e.  the  country 
between  the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Plin.  vi.  28. 
Diodor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Chaldaicis  rationibus  eruditus,  skilled 
in  astrology,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  47.  Babylonica  doctrina,  astrology, 
Lucret.  v.  726.  —  nee  Babylonios  tentaris  numeros,  and  do  not 
try  astrological  calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  11.,  who  used  to  have  a  book,   (Ephemeris,  v. 
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p!ur.  -ides,)  in  which  the  rising  and  setting,  the  conjunction, 
and  other  appearances  of  the  stars  were  calculated.  Some 
persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  of 
life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Plin.  29.  1.,  which  Juve- 
nal ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer  (Phryx  Augur, 
et  Indus),  skilled  in  astronomy  (astrorum  mundique  jperitus), 
was  consulted  by  the  rich ;  the  poor  applied  to  common  for- 
tune-tellers (sortilegi  vel  divini),  who  usually  sat  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  ibid.,  which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace,  fallax, 
Sat.  i.  6.  113.* 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams, 
were  called,  Conjectores ;  by  apparent  inspiration,  haribli,  v. 
divini ,-  votes  v.  vaticinatores.  &c. 

Persons  disordered  in  their  mind   {melancholia,  cardidci,  et 
phrenetici),  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging 
future  events,   Cic.  Div.  i.  38.     These  were  called  by  various 
other  names;  CERRITI  or  Cerlti,   Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  278.,  because  Ceres  was  supposed  some- 
times to  deprive  her  worshippers  of  their  reason,  Non.  i.  213. ; 
also  Larvati,  Larvarum  pleni,  i.  e.  furiosi  et  mente  moti,  quasi 
Larvis  et  spectris  exterriti,  Festus.  Plaut.  Men.  v.  4.  2.,  and 
LvMPHATicr,  or  lymphati,  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  377*   LW.   vii.  \J. 
(a  nymphis  in  furorem  acti,  vw/x^oAvjotto/,  Varro  L.  L.  vi.  5.  qui 
speciem  quandam  efonte,  id  est  effigiem  nympktz  viderint*  Festus), 
because  the  nvmphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad,  Ovid*  Ep. 
iv.  49.      Isidore  makes  lymphaticus  the  same  with  one  seized 
with  the  hydrophobia  [qui  aquam  timeat,  vdgotpofios),  x.  litera 
L.  Pavor  lymphaticus,  a  panic  fear,    Liv.  x.  28.    Senec.  Ep. 
13.     Nummi  auri  lymphatici,  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  eager 
to    get   out,  or  to  be  spent,   Plaut.  Pan.  i.  2.  132.      Mens 
lymphata  Mardeotico.  intoxicated,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  14.     As 
hellebore  was  used  in  curing  those  who  were  mad,  hence  elle- 
borosus  for  insanus,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  67.     Those  transported 
with    religious   enthusiasm    were   called    Fanatici,    Juvenal. 
ii.  113.  iv.  123.  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  57.  Dom.  60.,  from  fanum,  a 
Jari.    because  it   was  consecrated    by  a   set  form    of  words 
(J'ando),    Festus,   &    Varr.   L.  L.    v.   7-  —  or  from    Faunus 
(qui  primus   fani    conditor  fuit),    Serv.    in    Virg.    G.    1.   10. 
From  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under 
certain   kinds  of  insanity,  they  are   called   by  later  writers 
LUNATICI. 

HARUSPICES  (ab  haruga,  i.  e.  ab  hostid,  Donafe.  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4.  28.  vel   potius  a  victimis,  aut  extis  victimaruni 

*  If  the  predictions  of  astrologers  proved  false,  they  were  sometimes  put 
to  death  ;  but  if  true,  they  were  richly  rewarded,  and  highly  respected, 
Suet,  Tib.  14.  Tac,  An.  6.  20.  26.  Dio.55.  II. 
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in  ara  inspiciendis) ;  called  also  Extispices,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  11. 
Non.  i.  53.,  who  examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after 
they  were  sacrificed,  and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  fu- 
turity, Stat.  Theb.  iii.  456. ;  also  from  the  flame,  smoke,  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice ;  as  if  the  victim 
came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly,  fell 
by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favourable  signs. 
The  contrary  are  enumerated,  Virg.  G.  iii.  486.  Lucan. 
i.  609,  &c.  They  also  explained  prodigies,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8. 
Div.  i.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  Plin.  vii.  3.  Their  office  resembled 
that  of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honour- 
able: hence,  when  Julius  Caesar  admitted  Ruspina,  one  of 
them,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to 
the  order,  Fam.  vi.  18.  Their  art  was  called  Haruspicina, 
v.  haruspicum  disciplina,  Cic.  Div.  i.  2.  41.,  derived  from 
Etruria,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  one 
Tagus,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  553.  Lucan.  i.  637. 
Censorin.  nat.  d.  4.,  and  whence  Haruspices  were  often 
sent  for  to  Rome,  Liv.  v.  15.  xxvii.  37.  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8. 
Lucan.  i.  584.  Martial,  iii.  24.  3.  They  sometimes  came 
from  the  East ;  thus  Armenius  vel  Comagenus  haruspex,  Juvenal, 
vi.  549.  Females  also  practised  this  art  (Aruspic^s),  Plant. 
Mil.  Glor.  iii.  1.  99.  The  college  of  the  Haruspices  was 
instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  22.  Of  what  number  it 
consisted  is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called  Summus  Ha- 
ruspex,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did 
not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  Nat.  D,  i.  26. 
Divin.  ii.  24.,  their  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Liv. 
xxv.  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  27.  Suet.  Galb.  19. 
Suet.  Coes.  81.    Dio.  xliv.  18, 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacris  faciundis,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  senate  in  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed 
the  sacrifices  which  they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in 
particular  to  celebrate  the  secular  games,  Horat.  de  Carm.  S<xc. 
72.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  11.  vi.  12.,  and  those  of  Apollo,  Dio. 
liv.  19.  They  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  following 
occasion. 

-  A  certain  woman,  called  Amalthaea,  from  a  foreign  country, 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell 
nine  books  of  Sibylline,  or  prophetic  oracles*  But  upon 
Tarquin's  refusal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she 
went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after, 
she  sought  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.     Whereupon 
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being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she- 
went  and  burnt  other  three ;  and  coming  back  still  demanded 
the  same  price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  says 
that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king's  presence,  i.  19. 
Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  woman, 
consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do.  They  regretting  the  loss 
of  the  books,  which  had  been  destroyed,  advised  the  king 
to  give  the  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  having 
delivered  the  books,  and  having  desired  them  to  be  carefully 
kept,  disappeared ;  and  was  never  afterwards  seen,  Dionys. 
iv.  62.  Lactant.  i.  6.  Gell.  i.  19.  Pliny  says  she  burnt 
two  books,  and  only  preserved  one,  Plin.  xiii.  13.  s.  27, 
Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  bocks,  called  Libri 
Sibyllini,  ibid,  or  versus,  Herat.  Carm  Sac.  5.  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  49.,  to  two  men  {Duumviri)  of  illustrious  birth,  Dionys. 
ibid,  one  of  whom,  called  Atilius,  Dionys.  iv.  62. ,  or  Tullius, 
Valer.  Maximus,  i.  1.  13.,  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for 
being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up 
alive  in  a  sack  {in  cideum  insui),  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid., 
the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Cic.  Pose. 
Am.  25.  —  In  the  year  387.  ten  men  {decemviri}  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  five  patricians  and  five  plebeians, 
Liv.  yi.  37-  42. ;  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Sylla, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JE11.  vi.  73.  Julius  Caesar  made  them  sixteen, 
Dio.  xlii.  51.  xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pontifices,  Dio.  liv.  19.  See  LexDomitia. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  Magister  Collegii,  PHn. 
xxviii.  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.,  and  therefore,  in 
public  danger  or  calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  fre- 
quently ordered  by  the  senate  to  inspect  {adire,  inspicere  v. 
consulere)  them,  Liv.  iii.  10.  v.  13.  vii.  27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62. 
xxii.  9.  xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  27.  xli.  21.  They  were  kept  in  a 
stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Where- 
upon ambassadors  were  sent  eveiy  where  to  collect  the  oracles 
of  the  Sibyls,  Tacit.  Amial.  vi.  12.  For  there  were  other 
prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin, 
Pausan.  x.  12.  Lactantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  i.  6. 
iElian,  four,  xii.  35.  Pliny  says  there  were  statues  of  three 
Sibyls  near  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  JO.  The 
chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cum«s  (Sibylla  Cumjea),  whom  iEneas 
is  supposed  to  have  consulted;  called  by  Virgil  Deipkbbe, 
iEn.  vi.  36.98.,  from  her  age,  longava,  391.,  vivax,  Ovid. 
Met.  xiv.  104.,  and  the  Sibyl  of  Erythra,    a  city  of  Ionia 

(Erythkjea 
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(Erythrtea  Sibylla),  Cic.  Divin.  1 .  18.,  who  used  to  utter 
her  oracles  with  such  ambiguity,  that  whatever  happened,  she 
might  seem  to  have  predicted  it,  id.  ii.  54.,  as  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  Pausan.  iv.  12,  &c;  the  verses,  however, 
were  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them  joined  together 
made  some  sense ;  hence  called  Acrostichis,  or  in  the  plural 
acrosticliides  (ax^ori^ej;),  Dicmys.  iv.  62.  Christian  writers 
often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of  Christianity ; 
as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  11,  12.  iv.  6.;  but  these  appear  to  have 
been  fabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Quinde- 
cemviri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having 
burnt  all  other  prophetic  books,  fatidici  libri,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  above  2000)  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  (Jbrulis 
auratis),  under  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet.  Aug.  31.,  to  which 
Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  vi.  69,  &c,  having  first  caused  the  priests 
to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them,  because 
the  former  books  were  fading  with  age,  Dio.  liv.  IJ. 

The  Qjiindecemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their 
priesthood  was  for  life,  Dionys.  iv.  62.  They  were  properly 
the  priests  of  Apollo;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his 
house  a  brazen  tripod,  (cortina  vel  tripits,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
iii.  332.  Val.  Flac.  i.  5.,  as  being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Suet.  Aug. 
52.  Similar  to  that  on  which  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sat, 
which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed  stool  or  table  (mensa\ 
ibid.  360.,  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering, 
properly  called  Cortina  (oA/aoj),  which  also  signifies  a  large 
round  cauldron,  Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  41.  Varr.  L.L.  vi.  3.,  often 
put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  34/. 
iii.  92.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  635.  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  s.  8. ;  hence  tripo- 
das  sentire,  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  JEn.  iii. 
360.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  present, 
vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg. 
JEn.  v.  110.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  8. 3.  Nep.  Pans.  1.  Ovid.  Her.  iii. 
32.  Suet.  Aug.  52.,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins. 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epulonum,  who  prepared  the  sacred 
feasts  at  games,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to 
the  gods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupi- 
ter (epulum  Jovis,  v. -z),  during  the  public  games  (ludoruni 
causa),  Liv.  xxv.  2.  xxvii.  38.  xxix.  38.  Jin.  xxx,  39.  xxxi.  4. 
xxxii.  7.  These  sacred  entertainments  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  Pontifices  could  no  longer  .attend  to  them ;  on  which 

account, 
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account,  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted  to  act  as  their 
assistants.  They  were  first  created  A.  557.,  three  in  number 
(Triumviri  Epulones),  Liv.  xxxiii.  44.  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  19., 
and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  prcetexta,  as  the  Pontifices, 
ibid.  In  the  sing.  Triumvir  Epulo,  /rf.xl.  42.  Their  num- 
ber was  increased  to  seven,  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Gell.  i. 
12.  sing.  Septemvirque  Epulis  festis,  Lucan.  i.  602.  If  any 
thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed  in  the  public 
games,  the  Epulones  reported  it  (qff'erebant)  to  the  Pontifices  • 
by  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  sometimes 
celebrated  anew,,  Cic.  Harusp.  10.  -Liv.  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  Ctena  ponti- 
Jicum,  v.  pontificales,  et  augurales,  for  sumptuous  entertainments, 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.     Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  Pontifices,  Augur  es,  Septemviri,  Epulones,  and  Qidnde- 
cemviri,  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  (rstra-ages 
isguarvvon,  Dio.  liii.  1.  Sacerdotes  summorum  collegiorum, 
Suet.  Aug.  101.)  When  divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  college  was  added,  com- 
posed of  his  priests:  hence  called  Collegium  Sodalium 
August alium,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  64.  Dio.  Ivi.  46.  Iviii.  12. 
So  Flavialium  collegium,  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
Suet.  Donu  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied 
not  only  to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3., 
but'  to  any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  office;  as  the 
Consuls,  Liv.  x.  22.  24.,  Praetors,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.,  Quaestors, 
Suet.  Claud.  24.,  Tribunes,  Cic.  Dom.  18.,  also  to  any  body 
of  merchants,  Liv.  ii.  27-,  or  mechanics,  Plin.  xxxiv.  1.  Plin. 
Ep.  x.  42.,  to  those  who  lived  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  50.  52., 
even  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest  citizens,  Cic.  Dom.  28., 
or  slaves,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  1 3.     Sext.  25.     Pis.  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pontifices,  Augures,  and  Quinde- 
cemviri,  Julius  Caesar  added  one,  Dio.  xlii.  5 1 .,  and  to  the 
Septemviri,  three,  Ld.  yXW.Jin.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
a  power  was  granted  to  Augustus  of  adding  to  these  colleges 
as  many  extraordinary  members  as  he  thought  proper  ;  which. 
power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  emperors,  so  that 
the  number  of  those  colleges  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain, 
Dio.  Ii.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem  however  to  have  retained 
their  ancient  names;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself  Quindecem- 
virali  sacerdotio psteditus,  Ann.  xi.  11.,  and  Pliny  mentions  a 
Septemvir  Epulonum,  Ep.  ii.  11. 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the 

same  family  (lx  tjjj  aurifj  cruyyEVs-a^)  should  not  enjoy  the  same 

priesthood,  Dio.  xxxix.   17.       But  under  the  emperors  this 

regulation  was  disregarded. 
6  °  The 
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The  other  fraternities   of  priests  were  less   considerable, 
although  composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES,  twelve  in  number,  who 
offered    up  sacrifices    for  the  fertility  of  the  ground  (ut  arva 

fruges  ferrent),  Varr.  iv.  15.,  which  were  called  Sacra  Ambar- 
valia,  because  the  victim  was  carried  round  the  fields,  (arva 
ambiebat,  ter  circum  ibat  hostia fruges,  Virg.  G.  i.  345.  Hence 
they  were  said  agros  lustrare,  Id.  Eel.  v.  75.,  et  purgare, 
Tibull.  ii.  1.  1.  17-  and  the  victim  was  called  Hostia  ambar- 
valis,  Festus.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5.)  attended  with  a  crowd  of 
country  people,  having  their  temples  bound  with  garlands  of 
oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ceres;  to  whom 
libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  miik  and  wine, 
(cui  tu  lade  favos,  i.e.  mel,  et  miti  dilue  Daccho,  Virg.  G.  i. 
344.) ;  these  sacred  rites  were  performed  before  they  began  to 
reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid.  347. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had 
12  sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console 
her,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
rest  of  her  sons,  Fratres  Arvales.  Their  office  was  for 
life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore 
a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn  {corona  spicea),  and  a  white 
woollen  wreath  around  their  temples  (infula  alba),  Gell.  vi. 
17.     Plin.  xviii.  2. 

Infujue  erant  Jilamenta  lanea,  quibus  sacerdotes  et  hostice, 
temjplaque  velaba?itur,  Festus.  The  infulce  were  broad  woollen 
bandages  tied  with  ribbands  (villa?),  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  iEn. 
x.  538.  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  2.  1\.,  used  not  only  by  priest9  to 
cover  their  heads,  Cic.  Ver.  iv.  50.  Lucan.  v.  142.,  but  also 
by  suppliants,  Cats.  B.  C.  ii.  12.  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  xxv.  25. 
Tacit.  liist.  i.  6G. 

2.  CURIONES,  the  priests  who  performed  the  public 
sacred  rites  in  each  curia:,  30  in  number,  see  p.  1 .  Heralds 
who  notified  the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles 
were  also  called  Curiones,  Pli?i.Ep.  iv.  *J.  Martial.  Praf.n. 
Plautus  calls  a  lean  lamb  curio,  i.  e.  qui  curd  inacet,  which  is 
lean  with  care,  Aid.  iii.  G.  27. 

3.  FECIALES  vel  Fetiales,  sacred  persons  employed  in 
declaring  war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Fecialis, 
who  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATUS, 
(quod  jusjurandum  pro  toto  populo  patrabat,  i.  e.  praistabat 
vel  peragebat,)  Liv.  i.  24.  The  Feciales  (collegium  Jecialium, 
Liv.  xxxvi.  3.)  were  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius,  bor- 
rowed, as  Dionysius  thinks,  i.  21.  ii.  72.,  from  the  Greeks: 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  20  in  number,  Van:  apud 

Non. 
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Non.  xii.  43.  They  judged  concerning  every  thing  which 
related,  to  the  proclaiming  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties, 
ibid.  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9.:  the  forms  they  used  were  instituted  by 
Ancus,  Liv.  i.  32.  They  were  sent  to  the  enemy  to  de- 
mand the  restitution  of  effects  (clarigatum,  i.  e.  res  raptas 
clare  repetition) ;  they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  or 
wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain  (verba?ia,)  Serv.  in 
Virg.  xii.  120.,  xei  verbenaca,  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean 
herbs  (sagmina  v.  herb (2  puree),  plucked  from  a  particular 
place  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  earth  in  which  it  grew,  (gra- 
men  ex  arce  cum  sua  terra  ewdsum,)  hence  the  chief  of  them 
was  called  Verbenarius,  Plin.  xxii.  3.  xxx.  9.  s.  69.  If 
they  were  sent  to  make  a  treaty,  each  of  them  carried  vervain 
as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike  the  animal 
which  was  sacrificed  (privos  lapides  silices,  privasque  verbenas)^ 
Liv.  xxx.  43. 

4.  SODALES  Titii  vel  Titienses,  priests  appointed  by 
Titus  Tati  as  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines;  or 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Tatius  himself,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  54. 
Hist.  ii.  95.,  in  imitation  of  whom  the  priests  instituted  to 
Augustus  alter  his  death  were  called  Sodales,  ibid.  Suet. 
Claud.  6.     Galb.  8. 

5.  REX  Sacrorum,  vel  Rex  sacri/fculus,  a  priest  appointed 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites, 
which  the  kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform;  an 
office  of  small  importance,  and  subject  to  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  as  all  the  other  priests  were,  Liv.  ii.  2.  Dionys.  iv.  74. 
v.  1.  Before  a  person  wTas  admitted  to  this  priesthood,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  he  bore,  Liv.  xl.  52.  His 
wife  was  called  Regina,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.,  and  his  house 
anciently  Regia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  2En.  viii.  363. 


THE    PRIESTS    OF    PARTICULAR    GODS. 

THE  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FL AMINES, 
from  a  cap  or  fillet  (ajilo  vel  pileo),  which  they  wore  on  their 
head,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.     The  chief  of  these  were, 

I.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  a  lictor,  sella  curulis,  and  toga  prcetexta,  Liv.  i.  20., 
and  had  a  right  from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate, 
Liv.  xxvii.  8.  Flamen  MARTIALIS,  the  priests  of  Mars, 
QUIRINALIS,  of  Romulus,  &c.  These  three  were  always 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  Cic.  Dom.  14.  —  They  were  first 
instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  20.  Dionys.  ii.  64.,  who  had  him- 
self performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  belonged 
to   the  Flamen   Dialis,   Liv.  i.  20.       They  were    afterwards 

created 
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created  by  the  people,  Gell.  xv.  27.,  when  they  were  said  to 
be  electi,  designati,  creati\e\  destinati,  Veil.  ii.  43.  Suet.  Jul.  1., 
and  inaugurated  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office  by  the 
Pontifex  M.  and  the  augurs,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Brut.  1 .  Suet. 
Cal.  1 2.  Liv.  xxx.  26.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  9.  3.,  when  they  were 
said  inaugurari,  prodi,  vel  capi,  ibid.  &  Cic.  Mil.  10.  17*  The 
Pontifex  M,  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons  to  the 
people,  of  whom  they  chose  one,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16*. 

The  Flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  cabled  L/ena,  Cic.  Brut. 
14.,  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga ; 
hence  called  by  Festus  duplex  amictus,  and  a  conical  cap, 
called  Apex,  Lucan.  i.  604.  Lanigerosque  apices,  Virg.  JFn. 
viii.  664.  Although  not  Pontifices,  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
seat  in  that  college,  Cic.  Harusp.  6.  Dom.  9.  Other  Flamines 
were  afterwards  created,  called  Minores,  who  might  be 
plebeians,  Festus,  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evander,  Cic.  Brut.  14.  The  emperors  also,  after  their  con- 
secration, had  each  of  them  their  Flamines,  and  likewise 
colleges  of  priests  who  were  called  soddles,  Suet.  CI.  6.  Thus, 
Flamen  C^saris,  Suet.  Jul.  7 '4.  sc.  Antonius,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43. 
Dio.  xl.  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity, 
(maxima  dignationis  inter  xv  Jlamines,  Festus,)  but  subjected 
to  many  restrictions,  as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on  horse- 
back, Fest.  5.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.,  nor  stay  one  night  without  the 
city,  Liv.  v.  52.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.,  nor  take  an  oath,  Liv. 
xxxi.  50.,  and  several  others  enumerated,  Gell.  x.  15.  Plu- 
tarch, q.  Mom.  39.  43.  107,  108,  &c.  His  wife  (Flaminica) 
was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  ibid.  &  Tacit.  An- 
nal. iv.  16.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  226. ;  but  she  could  not  be  divorced, 
and  if  she  died,  the  Flamen  resigned  his  office,  Phdarch.  q. 
Bom.  49.,  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  sacred  rites 
without  her  assistance,  ibid. 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  {incisis  venis,  superfusoque  altaribus  sanguine),  Cicero 
says  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Oral.  iii.  3.,  to  avoid  the  cruelty 
of  Cinna,  A.  666.  Flor.  iii.  21.  Veil.  ii.  22.,  there  was  no 
Flamen  Dialis  for  72  years,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  (Dio  makes 
it  77  years,  liv.  36. ;  but  it  seems  not  consistent,  ibid.  24.) 
and  the  duties  of  his  function  were  performed  by  the  Ponti/ices  ; 
till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maluginensis,  Priest  of  Jupiter, 
Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius  Caesar  had  indeed  been 
elected  {destinatus,  Suet.  1.,  creatus,  Veil.  ii.  43.)  to  that  office 
at  17  (pene  puer,  ibid.),  but  not  having  been  inaugurated,  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  insti- 
tuted by  Numa :  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions  they 

fj  used 
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used  to  go  through  the  city  dancing  (a  saltu  nomina  ducitnf, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  3S7-,  exsultantes  Salii,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  663.,  o 
saltando,  quod  facer e  in  comitio  in  sacris  quotannis  sclent  et 
debent,  Varr.  iv.  15.)  drest  in  an  embi'oidered  tunic  (tunica 
pictd),  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga  pratexta  or  tra- 
bea ;  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  form  of  a  cone  (apex,  xu£/3«<n«),  with  a  sword 
by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like ; 
and  in  their  left,  ov&  of  the  Ancilia,  or  shields  of  Mars, 
Dionys.ii.  70.  Luca*i  says  it  hung  from  their  neck,  Et  Salius 
lato  portat  Ancilia  collo,  i.  603.  Seneca  resembles  the  leaping 
of  the  Salii  (saltus  saliaris)  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth  (saltus 
Fullonius),  mEp.  15.  They  used  to  go  to  the  Gapitol, 
through  the  Forum  and  other  public  parts  of  the  city,  singing 
as  they  went  sacred  songs,  (per  urbem  ibant  canentes  carmina 
cum  tripudiis  solemnique  saltaiu,  Liv.  i.  20.  Horat.  Od.  i.  36. 
12.  iv.  1.28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Numa  (Saliarc 
Numa?  carmen),  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1 .  So.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  83., 
which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  understood  by 
any  one,  ibid.,  scarcely  by  the  priests  themselves,  Quinctilian. 
i.  6.  40.  Festus  calls  these  verses  Axamenta,  vel  Assamenta, 
because  they  were  written  on  tablets. 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  1st  of 
March,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa. 
They  resembled  the  armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Cu- 
retes,  from  Crete,  where  that  manner  of  dancing  called  Pyr- 
riche  had  its  origin;  whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or, 
according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the  Curetes,  who 
being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  151.,  to  prevent  his  being  discovered  by 
Saturn  his  father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their 
arms  and  cymbals,  Dionys.  ii.  70.  vii.  72.  Hygin.  1 39.  It 
was  certainly  common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
27.  vi.  v.  494.  Strab.x.467,  468.  fin. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salii  unless 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  freeborn,  whose  father  and  mother 
were  alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecta  juvenilis  patricia,  because 
chosen  from  that  order,  ix.  478.  The  Salii,  after  finishing 
their  procession,  had  a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for 
them,  Suet.  Claud.  33.;  hence  Saliares  dapes,  costly  dishes, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  2.  Epulari  Saliarem  in  modum,  to  feast  luxu- 
riously, Cic.  Att.  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  called  Pr-*;sul  (i.  e. 
qui  ante  alios  salit),  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost  in  the 
procession,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  26.  JL  66. ;  their  principal  musician, 
Vates  ;  and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Magister,  Capi- 
tolin.  in  Anlonin.  Philor,.  4.  According  to  Dionysius,  iii.  32. 
Tullus  Hostilius  added  twelve  other  Salii,  who  were  called 

Agojjales, 
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Agonales,  -enses,  or  Collini,  from  having  their  chapel  on  the 
Col  line  hill.  Those  instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel  on 
the  Palatine  hill ;  hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they  were 
called  Palatini,  Id.  ii.  70. 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called  (a  lupo) 
from  a  wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves 
from  the  sheep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii,  343.  Hence  the  place 
where  he  was  worshipped  was  called  Lupercal,  and  his  festival 
Lupercalia,  which  was  celebrated  in  February;  at  which  time 
the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked,  having  only  a 
girdle  of  goats'  skins  round  their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those  whom  they  met; 
particularly  married  women,  who  were  thence  supposed  to  be 
rendered  prolific,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  427-  445.  v.  101. 

There  were  three  companies  (sodalitates)  of  Luperci ;  two 
ancient,  called  Fabiani  and  Quintiliani  (a  Fabio  et  Quin- 
tilio  prapositis  suis,  Festus),  and  a  third  called  Julii,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony; 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia,  although  consul,  he  went  almost  naked  into  the  forum 
Julium,  attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made  an  harangue 
to  the  people  (nudus  concionatus  est),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  43., 
from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed, 
presented  a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a  golden 
chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which 
had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and 
people,  ibid.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown 
on  his  head,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  King,  and  declaring 
that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, Dio.  xlv.  31.  41.  xlvi.  5.  But  Caesar  perceiving  the 
strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  saying, 
that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefore  sent  the 
crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  God,  Suet.  Cces.  79. 
Cic.  Phil.  hi.  5.  v.  14.  xiii.  8.  15.  19.  Dio.  xlvi.  19.  Veil.  ii.  56. 
Plutarch.  Cues.  p.  736.  Anton,  p.  921.  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p.  496. 
It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the  name 
of  Rex,  King. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said 
to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  279. 
Liv.  i.  5.,  so  they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished 
till  the  time  of  Anastasius,  who  died  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  POTITII  and  PINARII,  the  priests  of  Hercules, 
instituted  by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  270.,  when 
he  built  an  altar  to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero 

had  slain  Cacus,  Liv.'i.1]. said  to  have  been  instructed 

in  the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself,  Cie^Dom.  52.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  269.,  being  then  two  of  the  most  illustrious 

families 
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families  in  that  place.  The  Pinarii  happening  to  come  too 
late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up  (extis 
adesis\  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules  never  after  per- 
mitted to  taste  the  entrails,  ibid.  &  Dionys.  i.  40.  So  that 
they  only  acted  as  assistants  in  performing  the  sacred  rites; 
(El  dumus  Herculei  custos  Pinaria  sacri,  Virg.  ibid.)  The 
Potitii,  being  taught  by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the 
sacrifices  of  Hercules  for  many  ages;  (Antistites  sacri  ejus 
fuerunt,  Liv.  ibid.  Primusque  Potitius  auctor,  Virg.  ibid.)  till 
the  Pinarii  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius, 
the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  public  slaves, 
their  whole  race  (genus  omne,  v.  Gens,  Potitiorum),  consisting 
of  12  families,  became  extinct  within  a  year;  and  sometime 
after  Appius  lost  his  sight ;  a  warning,  says  Livy,  against 
making  innovations  in  religion  (quod  dimovendis  statu  suo  sacri s 
religionem  facer  e  posset),  ix.  29. 

V.  GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
so  called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  make  those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  cas- 
trated themselves,  Festus ,-  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  Hero- 
dian.  i.  11.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  361.  (genitalia  sibi  abscindebant  cul- 
tris  lapideis  vel  Samid  testa,  with  knives  of  stone  or  Samian 
brick),  Juvenal,  ii.  116.  vi.  513.  Martial,  iii.  81.  3.  Plin.  xi. 
49.  s.  109.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46.,  in  imitation  of  Atys,  -yis,  Atlis, 
-idis,  v.  Attin,  -inis,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  223,  &c.  Met.  x.  104. 
Arnob.  called  also  Curetes,  Lucret.  ii.  629.  Cohybantes, 
Moral.  Od.  i.  16.  8.,  their  chief  Archigallus,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
ix.  1J6.  Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.,  all  of  Phrygian  extraction, 
Dionys.  ii.  19.,  who  used  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele, 
v/ith  the  gestures  of  mad  people,  rolling  their  heads,  beating 
their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  (tibia?  Berecynthice  v. 
buxi),  making  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  16.  7.  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  6 1 9.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their 
arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565.  Senec. 
Med.  804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal 
equinox  (viii.  Kal.  April)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21.,  they  washed 
with  certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her 
lions,  and  all  her  sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Almo,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round 
the  villages,  asking  an  alms  (stipem  emendicantes),  ibid,  350. 
Pont.  i.  1.40.  Dionys.  ii.  1 9.,  which  all  other  priests  were 
prohibited  to  do,  Cic.Lcgg.  ii.  9.  16.  All  the  circumstances 
relating  to  Cybele  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically  detailed 
by  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  181  —  373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of 
expression,  Juvenal,  ii.  110.     Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei.  ii.  14. 

VIRGINES    VESTALES    (Ua^ivn    'Eas-»*8sf),    Virgins 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta,    a    priesthood    derived 

from 
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from  Alba,  Liv.  i.  20.,  for  Rhea  Sylvia  the  mother  of 
Eomulus,  was  a  vestal,  Ibid.  3.,  originally  from  Troy,  Virg. 
JEn.  ii.  296.,  first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  Liv.  ibid., 
four  hi  number,  Dionys.  h\  64,  65. ;  two  were  added  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  Id.  iii.  6'7.,  or  by  Servius  Tullius,  Plu- 
tarch, in  Numa,  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after, 
Dionys.  ibid.     Festics  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys. 
ibid,,  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  ; 
who,  according  to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to 
be  supplied,  selected  from  among  the  people  twenty  girls 
above  six,  aud  below  sixteen  years  of  age,  free  from  any 
bodily  defect,  (which  was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos 
integer  sit,  Scnec.  controv.  iv.  2.  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  72.) 
whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive,  and  free-born 
citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then 
the  Pontifex  M.  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell, 
from  her  parents,  as  a  captive  in  war  {inanu  prehensatn  a 
parenii  veluti  bello  captam  abducebat),  addressing  her  thus,  Te, 
Amata,  capio  ;  that  being,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  the 
name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal :  Hence  Capere 
Virginem  Festalem,  to  choose ;  which  word  was  also  applied 
to  the  Flamen  Dialis,  to  the  Pontifices  and  augurs,  Gell.  i.  12. 
But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  necessary. 
The  Pontifex  M.  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper, 
with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite  qualifications 
{cujus  ratio  haberi  posset),  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  If  none 
offered  voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used,  Suet. 
Aug.  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ; 
for  the  next  ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten 
taught  the  younger  virgins,  Senec.  de  Fit.  beat.  29.  Dionys.  ii. 
4>7-  They  were  all  said,  prcesidere  sacris,  Tacit.  Ann.ii.  86., 
ut  assidua  templi  Antistites,  v.  -tee,  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldest 
(Festalium  vetustissima,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  32.)  was  called  Max- 
ima, Suet.  Jul.  83.  (y  vrgeaSsvovara.,  Dio.  liv.  24.)  After  thirty 
years'  service  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  marry ;  which, 
however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous, 
Dionys.  ii.  6/. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, —  1.  to  keep  the 
sacred  fire  always  burning,  Flor.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  ignem 
foci  publici  sempiternum,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  8.,  whence  JEter- 
naque  Festce  oblitus,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  11.,  watching  it  in  the 
night-time  alternately,  Liv.  xxviii.  31.,  and  whoever  allowed 
it  to  go  out  was  scourged  (Jlagris  ccedebatur)  by  the  Pontifex 

v  M.    Valer. 
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M.  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.6.  Dioriys.  ii.  67-  {nuda  quidem,  sed 
obscuro  loco  et  velo  medio  interpositd),  Plutarch.  Num.  p.  67., 
or  by  his  order,  Liv.  xxviii.  11.  This  accident  was  always 
esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary 
sacrifices  (hostiis  majoribus procurai >i),  ibid.  The  fire  was  lighted 
up  again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
Plutarch,  ibid.,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year 
on  the  1st  of  March;  that  day  being  anciently  the  beginning 

of  the  year,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.       Ovid.  Fcst.  iii.  143. 2. 

to  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Liv.  xxvi.  2/.  v.  52., 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan.  ix.  994-.,  or  the 
Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  41.  Dionys. 
ii.  66.,  called  by  Dio,  t«  U§u;  kept  in  the  innermost  recess  of 
the  temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vestalis 
Maxima  alone,  Lucan.  ibid.  &  i.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.;  some- 
times removed  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when 
tumult  and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio.  xlii.  SI., 
or  in  case  of  a  fire,  Liv.  24.,  rescued  by  Metelius  the  Pontifex 
M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A.  512.  Liv.  Ep.  xix. 
Dionys.  ii.  66.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  437,  &c.  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  Plin.  vii.  43.,  and  con- 
sequently of  his  priesthood,  Stnec.  contr.  iv.  2.,  for  which  a 
statue  was  erected    to  him  in    the  Capitol,    Dionys.  ii.  66., 

and  other  honours  conferred  on  him,  see  p.  15. and  3. 

to  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  bf  the  goddess,  Senec. 
de  prov.  5.  Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to 
have  great  influence  with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Dio.  xlviii. 
19.  Horat.  Od.  i.  2.  28.  In  their  devotions  they  worshipped  the 
god  Fascinus  to  guard  them  from  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4.  s.  7- 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with 
purple:  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets  (infulce, 
s-fju,/x«Ta,  Dionys.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.),  and  ribbons  (vittce),  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  30.,  hence  the  Vestalis  Maxima  is  called,  Vittata 
sacerdos,  Lucan.  i.  597-5  and  simply  Vittata,  Juvenal,  iv.  10., 
the  head-dress,  suffibulum,  Festus,  described  by  Prudentius, 
contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When  first  chosen,  their  hair  was 
cut  off  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or  lote-tree  in  the  city, 
Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.,  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  praetors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street, 
lowered  their  fasces,  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  shew  thera 
respect,  Sen.  contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them 
in  public,  at  least  after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Dio.  xlvi'i. 
19.  Senec.  contr.  i.  2.  Plutarch  says  always,  in  Numa. 
They  rode  in  a  chariot  (carpento  v.  pileuto),  Tacit.  AnnaL 
xii.  42.,  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles,  Id. 
iv.  16.     Suet.  Aug.  44.,  were  not  forced  to  swear,  Gell,  x.  15., 

unless 
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unless  they  inclined,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  34.,  and  by  none  other 
but  Vesta,  Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  al- 
1  hough  under  age;  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of 
a  parent  or  guardian,  as  other  women,  Gell.  ibid.  They  could 
free  a  criminal  from  punishment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally, 
Plutarch,  in  Numa ;  and  their  interposition  was  always  greatly 
respected,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Agr.  ii.  36.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  32. 
Suet.  Jul.  1.  Tib.  2.  Fit.  16.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  81.  They  had 
a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most 
importants  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 
■Aug.  102.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  12.  37.  46.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  16.,  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons, 
who  had  three  children,   Dio.  lvi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposition 
to  leave  the  Atrium  Vest^e,  probably  a  house  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Regia  parva  Num.se  ; 
if  not  a  part  of  it,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  263.,  where 
the  virgins  lived,  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  ve- 
nerable matron,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried 
and  sentenced  by  the  Pontificcs,  she  was  buried  alive  with  fu- 
neral solemnities  in  a  place  called  the  campus  sceleratus, 
near  the  Porta  Collina,  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in 
the  Forum  ;  which  method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have  been 
first  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Dionys.  in.  67.  The 
commission  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  forbode  some  dreadful 
calamity  to  the  state,  and  therefore  was  always  expiated  with 
extraordinary  sacrifices,  Liv.  viii.  15.  xiv.  xxii.  57-  lxiii. 
Dionys.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix.  40.  Dio.  fragm.  91,  92. 
Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  83.  Ascon.  in  Mil.  12.  Suet.  Dom.  8. 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  The  suspected  virtue  of 
some  virgins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  cleared,  Valer. 
Max.  viii.  1.  5.     Liv.  xxix.  14.     Plin.  vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests. 
Concerning  their  emoluments  the  classics  leave  us  very  much 
in  the  dark  ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territory, 
he  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites,  and  for  the  support  of  temples.  Dionys.  ii.  J.  So  Livy 
informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest  number 
of  priests  and  sacrifices,  provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these 
cxpences  (iinde  in  eos  sumptus  pecunia  crogaretur),  i.  20.,  but 
appointed  a  public  stipend  [stipendium  de  publico  statuit),  to 
none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.      Dionysius,  speaking  of 
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Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  nations  were  negligent  abou* 
the  choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that  office  to  sale,, 
and  others  determining  it  by  lot;  Romulus  made  a  law  that 
two  men,  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue,  with- 
out bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune, 
should  be  chosen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priests  in 
that  curia  or  parish  for  life;  being  exempted  by  age  from 
military  service,  and  by  law  from  the  troublesome  business  of 
the  city,  ii.  21.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary. 
In  after  ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,, 
which  the  Pontifices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay. 
At  last,  however,  the  quaestors  wanting  money  for  public  exi- 
gencies, forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes, 
to  pay  up  their  arrears,  {annorum,  yer  quos  non  dederant,  sti- 
pendium  exactum  est,)  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  s.  44.  Augustus  en- 
creased  both  the  dignity  and  emoluments  (commoda)  of  the 
priests,  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  3).; 
as  he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates, Dio.  lii.  23.  25.  liii.  15.,  whence  we  read  of  a  sum 
of  money  (salarium)  being  given  to  those  who  were  dis- 
appointed of  a  province,  Id.  78.  22.  xliii.  4.  lxxviii.  22.  Tacit. 
Agric.  42.  But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary  for  the  priests  ; 
as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  Suet.  Vest.  1 8.  Digest.? 
and  for  others,  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Ner.  10.  When  Theodosius 
the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship  at  Rome,  Zosimus 
mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  public  money  for  sa- 
crifices, and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  'sexes  from  the  tem- 
ples, v.  38,  It  is  eertain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision 
was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions.  Honour, 
perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the  dignified  priests,  who 
attended  only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and  fortune  raised 
them  above  desiring  any  pecuniary  gratification.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscus,  c.  15.,  which 
some  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  the  priests  of  a  particular  temple,  Pontifices  roboravtt^  sc. 
Aurelianus,  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests  with  salaries, 
decrevit  etiam  emolumenta  ministris,  and  granted  certain  emo- 
luments to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests  who  took  care 
of  the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  di^ 
vided  into  three  classes  the  antistites  or  chief  priests,  the  sacer^ 
dotes  or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  ministri  or  meanest  priests, 
whom  Manilius  calls  auctoratos  in  tertiajura  ministros,  v.  350., 
but  for  the  most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the  Pontifices  or 
Saccrdotes,  and  the  ministri ,-  as  in  Vopiscus;  so  in  Legg.  14. 
Cod.  Theodos.  dc  Pagan.  Sacri/l  et  Tcmplis. 

SERVANTS 
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SERVANTS    OF   THE   PRIESTS. 

THE  priests  who  had  children  employed  them  to  assist  in. 
performing  sacred  rites:  but  those  who  had  no  children 
procured  free-born  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  married.  These 
were  called  Camilli  and  Camillce,  Dionys.  ii.  24. 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  iEniTUi 
or  JEditumni,  Gell.  xii.  6.,  those  wTho  brought  the  victims  to 
the  altar  and  slew  them,  Pop^e,  Victimarii  and  Cultarii  ,•  to 
whom  in  particular  the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly 
applied,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  319.  iv.  637.  Met.  ii.  717.  Virg.  G. 
iii.  488.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys  who  assisted  the  Flamines 
in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaiviinii  ;  and  the  girls,  Flaminije, 
Festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians,  Tibicines> 
Tubicines,  Fidicines,  &c.     Liv.  ix.  30. 


III.  THE  PLACES  AND  RITES  OF  SACRED 

THINGS. 

HPHE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called 
temples,  Templa,  (fana,  delubra,  sacraria,  aides  sacra,) 
and  consecrated  by  the  augurs ;  hence  called  Augusta.  A 
temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pantheon,  Dio.  liii.  27. 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Sacellwn  or  JEdicula. 
A  wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship 
was  called  Lucus,  a  grove,  Plin.  xii.  6.  Plant.  Amp//,  v.  1. 
42.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains; 
hence,  Esse  locis  superos  testatur  silva  per  omnem  sola  virens 
Idbyen,  Lucan.  ix.  622. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows, 
and  sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer. 
The  words  used  were  thought  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Valer.  Max.  i.  1. 
Hence  the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations,  (verba  et 
incantamenta  carminum),  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  34. 
When  in  doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should 
mistake,  they  used  to  say,  Quisquis  es,  Plant.  Bud.  i.  4.  37. 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  577.  Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt 
what  to  say,  was  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  divinity, 
Plant.  Most.  iii.  1.  137.  Apulei.  de  Deo  Socratis.  In  the  day- 
time the  gods  were .  thought  to  remain  for  the  moat  part  in 
Iieaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the  night  to 
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observe  the  actions  of  men,  Plant.  Rud.  Prol.  8.  The  stars 
were  supposed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed,  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered 
(capite  velcito  vel  operto)  looking  towards  the  east ;  a  priest  pro- 
nounced the  words  before  them  [verba  prceibat) ;  they  frequently 
touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods; 
turning  themselves  round  in  a  circle  (in  gyrum  se  co?ivertebant), 
Liv.  v.  21.,  towards  the  right,  Plant.  Cmv.'i.  1.  70.,  sometimes 
they  put  their  right  hand  to  their  mouth  (dextram  ori  admove- 
bant ;  whence  adoratio),  and  also  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground  ( procumbebant  arts  advoluti). 

The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer 
up  vows,  (VOVERE,  votafacere,  suscipere,  concipere,  nuncu- 
pare,  &c.)  They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi 
votivi,  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city, 
&c.  Also  what  was  called  VER  SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the 
cattle  which  were  produced  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end 
of  April,  Liv.  xxii.  9,  10.  xxxiv.  44.  In  this  vow  among  the 
Samnites,  men  were  included,  Festns  in  Mamertini. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen 
tablets,  to  seal  them  up  (obsignare),  and  fasten  them  with  wax 
to  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  that  being  supposed  t» 
to  be  the  seat  of  mercy  :  Hence  Genua  incerare  deorimi,  Juve- 
nal, x.  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were 
granted,  the  vows  were  said  valere,  esse  rata,  &c,  but  if  not, 
cadere,  esse  irrita,  &c. 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voti  reus  ,•  and 
when  he  obtained  his  wish  {voti  compos),  voti  damnatus, 
bound  to  make  good  his  vow,  till  he  performed  it,  Macrob. 
Sat.  iii.  2.,  vel  voto,  Virg.  Eel.  v.  80.  Hence  damnabis  tu 
quoque  votis,  i.  e.  obligabis  ad  vota  solvenda,  shalt  bind  men  to 
perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed  for,  Virg. 
ibid.,  redder  e  vel  solvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  prceda?  debit  a, 
Liv.  debiti  vel  meriti  honores,  merita  dona,  &c.  A  vowed  feast 
(epulum  votivum)  was  called  Polluctum,  Plant.  Rud.  v.  3. 
63.,  from  pollncere  to  consecrate,  Id.  Stick,  i.  3.  80.,  hence 
pollucibih'ter  ca?nare,  to  feast  sumptuously,  Id.  Most.  i.  1.  23. 
Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  used  to  lie  (incu- 
bare)  in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  responses  in 
their  sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  vii.  88.  Cic.  Divin.  i.  43.  The  sick 
in  particular  did  so  in  the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  Plant.  Cure. 
i.  1.  61.  ii.  2.  10,  &c. 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  (tabula  votiva)  re- 
presenting the  circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape, 
Virg.  xii.  768.  Herat.  Od.  i.  5.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  37-  So  sol- 
diers,  when  discharged,  used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars, 
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gladiators  their  swords  to  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  4.,  and 
poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets  of  their  hair  to 
Apollo,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  92.  A  person  who  had  suffered 
.shipwreck,  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging,, 
and  for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  shew  a  picture  of 
his  misfortunes,  Juvenal,  xiv.  301.     PJuedr.  iv.  21.  24. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  hi  a  storm, 
expressed  his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that 
his  image  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of 
the  other  gods  at  the  next  solemnity  of  the  Gircensian  games, 
Suet.  Aug.  16. 

Thanksgivings  (gratiarum  actiones)  used  always  to  be  made 
to  the  gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events. 
It  was,  however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  remarkable 
success,  used  to  send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nemesis, 
(Ultrix  facinorum  i mpiorum,  bonorumque  prjEmiatrix,  Mar- 
cellin.  xiv.  11.)  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Liv.  xlv.  41.  To  avoid 
which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream, 
every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged  an  alms  from  the  people, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  him  [cavam  manum  asses, 
porrigeutibus  prtebens),  Suet.  Aug.  91.     Dio.  liv.  35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanks- 
giving (SUPPLICATIO  vel  supplicium)  was  decreed  by  the 
senate  to  be  made  in  all  the  temples,  Liv.nl.  63.;  and  what 
was  called  a  LECTISTERNIUM,  when  couches  were  spread 
{lecti  vel pulvinaria  sternebantur\  for  the  gods,   as  if  about  to 
feast,  and  their   images  taken  down  from  their  pedestals,  and 
placed  upon  these  couches  round  the  altars,  which  were  loaded 
with  the  richest  dishes.     Hence,  Ad  omnia  pulvinaria  sacrifi- 
catum,  Liv.  xxii.  1.,  supplicatio  decreta  est>    Cic.  Cat.  iii.  10. 
This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicei'o  for  having  suppressed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts  had  never  been 
conferred  on   any  other  person  without  laying  aside  his  robe 
of  peace  (togatus),  Dio.  37-36.  '  Cic.  Pis.  3.      Cat.  iii.  6.  10. 
The  author  of  the  decree  was  L.  Cotta,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  6.  xiv.  8. 
A  supplication  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  danger  or  public 
distress ;  when  the  women  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground 
sometimes  swept  the  temples  with  their  hair,  Liv.  iii.  7.     The 
Lectisternium  was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence, 
A.  U.  356.     Liv.  v.  13. 

In  sacrifices  it  was  requisite  that  those  who  offered  them 
should  come  chaste  and  pure;  that  they  should  bathe  them- 
selves ;  be  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  that  tree,  which  was  thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped.  Sometimes  also  in  the  garb  of  sup- 
pliants, with  dishevelled  hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted. 
Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made  before  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  feo  be  sacrificed  {Iwslice  vel 
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victimce,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and  blemiVF/, 
(decora  et  integrce  vel  intacta,  never  yoked  in  the  plough,} 
ibid.  i.  83.,  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a  flock  or 
herd,  approved  by  the  priests,  and  marked  with  ehalk,  Juve- 
nal, x.  66*.,  whence  they  were  called  egregia?,  eximice,  lectte. 
They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and  ribbons  (infulis  et  vittis), 
Liv.  ii.  54.,  and  crowns;  and  their  horns  were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popcc,  with  their 
clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist  (qui  succincti  erant 
et  ad  ilia  nudi,  Suet.  Calig.  32.),  with  a  slack  rope,  that  il 
might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned 
a  bad  omen.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose 
before  the  altar ;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  45.,  (see 
p.  162.)  a  salted  cake  (tnola  salsa,  \e\Jrugcs  salste.  "Virg.  JEn. 
ii.  133.  Far  et  mica  salis,  Ovid.  &  Horat.  i.  e.  Far  iostum,  com- 
minutum,  et  sale  mistum,  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt),  was 
sprinkled  (impergebalnr)  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frank- 
incense and  wine  poured  between  its  horns,  the  priest  having 
iirst  tasted  the  wine  himself,  and  given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those 
that  stood  next  him,  which  was  called  LIBATIO,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  2En.  iv.  57»  &c.,  and  thus  the  victim  was  said  esse  macta, 
i.  e.  magis  aitcta  :  Hence  immolare  et  mactare,  to  sacrifice;  for 
the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen ;  as, 
<ccdere,  jugidare,  &c.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs 
between  the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire;  which  was 
called  Libamina  prima,   Virg.  2En.  vi.  246. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  cultrarius,  with  an  axe  or  a 
mall  (malleo),  Suet.  Calig.  32.,  by  the  order  of  the  priest, 
whom  he  asked  thus,  Agone?  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  323.,  and  the 
priest  answered,  Hoc  age?  Suet.  Calig.  58.  Then  it  was 
stabbed  (jugulabatur)  with  knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught 
(excepta)  in  goblets,  was  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then 
flayed  and  dissected.  Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called 
HolocaustuM  (ex  bXoi  totus,  et  xctrM  uro),  Virg.  vi.  25.,  but 
usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained  was  divided  between 
the  priests  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  (qui  sacra 
v.  sacrificium  faciebat,  v.  sacris  operabatur,  Virg.  G.  i.  393. 
Tacit.  Aimed,  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  the  animal,  and 
divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  said prosecarc  exta,  Liv.  v.  21. 
Plaut.  Pcen.  ii.  1.  8.,  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were 
called  ProsicijE  or  Prosecta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  163.  These 
rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks  ;  whence 
Dionysius  concludes  that  the  Romans  were  of  Greek  ex- 
traction, vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails  (exta  consulebant), 
Virg.  iv.  64.  And  if  the  signs  were  favourable  (si  exta  bona 
essent),  they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  sacri- 
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flee,  or  to  have  pacified  the  gods  (diis  litdsse) ;  if  not  (si  exta 
nan  bona  \e\prava  et  tristia  essent),  another  victim  was  offered 
up  (sacrificiwn  instaurabatur,  vel  victima  succidcrnea  mactaba- 
tur),  and  sometimes  several,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  36.  38.  Suet. 
Cces.  81.     Liv.  xxv.  16.     Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to 
<rive  the  most  certain  presages  of  futurity;   hence  termed  CA- 
PUT EXTORUM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.     It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  pars  familiaris  and  pars  hostilis  vel  ini- 
mici.     From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen 
to  themselves ;  and  from   the  latter,   what  was  to  happen  to 
an  enemy.     Each  of  these  parts  had  what  was  called  CAPUT, 
Liv.  viii.  9.     Cic.  Divin.  ii.   12,  13.     Lucan.  i.  621.,    which 
seems  to  have  been    a  protuberance  at    the   entrance   of  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fibres;  thus,  hi  imd  jibrd,  Suet.  Aug.  95.     Ecce 
videt  capiti  Jibrarum  increscere  molem  Alterius  capitis,  Lucan. 
i.  627.     Ln  capita  paribus  binaconsurgunt  toris,  Senec.  CEdip. 
356.     Caput  jecinoris   duplex,  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  9.,   i.  e.  two 
lobes,  one  on  each   side  of  the  fissure  or  cavity,  commonly 
called   Porta,  v.  -tee,    Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  55.,  which  Livy  calls 
auctum  in  jecinore,  xxvii.  26.  s.  28.     A  liver  without  this  pro- 
.  tuberance  (jecur  sine  capite),  or  cut  off  (caput  jecinore  c&sum), 
was   reckoned  a  very  bad  omen  (nihil  tristius),  Cic.  Divin. 
i.  52.  ii.  13.  16.     Liv.  viii.  9.;  or  when  the  heart  of  the  victim 
could   not   be   found ;    for  although    it  was   known,  that  an 
animal   could  not  live   without  the  heart,   Cic.  Divin.  ii.  16., 
yet  it  was  believed  sometimes  to  be  wanting;  as  happened , to 
Caesar,  a  little    before  his  death,    while  he  was   sacrificing, 
on  that  day,  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  his  golden  chair 
and   purple   robe,  ibid.  i.  52.      Valer.   Max.   \,  6.  13.,  where- 
upon the  Haruspex  Spurinna  warned   him  to  beware  of  the 
ides  of  March,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Jul.  8 1 .     The  principal  fissure  or 
division  of  the  liver  (fissum  jecoris  familiar e  et  vitale),    was 
likewise  particularly  attended  to,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  6.     Divin. 
i.  JO.  ii.  13,  14.,  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and   those  of  the 
lungs,  ibid.  Sf  Virg.  G.  i.  484.     j5En.  iv.  6.  x.  176. 

After  the  Harmpices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  then  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine, 
and  frankincense,  and  burnt  (adolebantur  vel  cremabantur)  on 
the  altar.  The  entrails  were  said  Diis  dari,  reddi  et  porrici, 
(quasi porrigi,  vel  porro  jaci),  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
altars  (cum  aris  vel  fiammis  imponerentur),  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  252. 
xii.  214.,  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the  Dii  Marini,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence,  if  any  thing 
unlucky  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he  had 
resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  inter  ccesa  (sc. 
exta)  et  porrecta,  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and 

burning 
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burning  the  entrails,  i.  e.   between  the  time    of  forming  the 
resolution  and  executing  it,  Cic.  Att.  v.  18. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  having  washed 
his  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation, 
and  then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form  ;  Ilicet,  or 
ire  licet. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast  (Epula  sacrificales\ 
which  in  public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the 
Septemviri  Epulones.  In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who 
offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with 
their  friends;  sacra  tulere  suam  (partem):  pars  est  data  cetera 
metisis,  Ov.  Met.  12.  154. 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  dis- 
tribution of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called 
Visceratio,  Liv.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  46.  xli.  28.  Cic.  Off.  ii.  16. 
Suet.  Cas.  38.  For  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines, 
but  whatever  is  under  the  hide  :  particularly  the  flesh  between 
the  bones  and  the  skin,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.\.  211.  hi.  622. 
vi.  253.     Suet.  Vitell.  13. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods  differed  from 
those  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought 
chiefly  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Juvenal,  xii.  13.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  146.,  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid.  Pont.iv.  8. 
41.,  their  neck  was  bent  upwards  (sursum  reflectebatur),  the 
knife  was  applied  from  above  (imponebatur),  and  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught  in  cups.  The  victims 
offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black ;  they  were  killed  with 
their  faces  bent  downwards  (pronce\  the  knife  was  applied 
from  below  (supponebatur),  and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a 
ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  in 
white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup  (Jundendo  manu  supina),  and  prayed 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven.  Those  who 
sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  clothed  in  black;  only 
sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made  libations  by  turning 
the  hand  (invergendo,  ita  ut  manu  in  sinistram partem  versa 
patera  converter  etur~)  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  244.,  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  down- 
wards, and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic.  Tusc. 
Q.  ii.  25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds;  some  were  stated  (stata 

et  solcmnia\  others  occasional  {fortutta  et  ex  accidenta  nuta) ; 

as,  those  called  expiatory,  for  averting  bad  omens  (ad  portenta 

vei  prodigia  procuranda,  expianda  et  avertenda  vel  averruncan- 

da),  making  atonement  for  a  crime  (Sacrificia  piAcrLARiA, 

ad  crimen  expiandum),  and  the  like. 

Human 
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Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Romans,  — 
Bv  an   ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls,  vo^oc 
npofojius,  Lex  proditionis,  ii.  10.,    persons   guilty  of   certain 
crimes,  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted   to  Pluto  and 
the  infernal  gods,  and  therefore  any  one  might  slay  them  with 
impunity.     In  after  times,  a  consul,  dictator,  or  praetor  might 
devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the  legion  {ex  legione 
liomana,  called  Scripta,  because  perhaps  the  soldiers  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legion,  the  Velites,  Subitarii,   Tumultuarii,  &c. 
were  excepted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  victim  {piacidum, 
i.  e.  in  piactdum,  hostiam  ccedere),  Liv.  viii.  10.     In  the  first  ages 
of  the  republic  human   sacrifices  seem   to  have  been  offered 
annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  657. 
that  a   decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it;  ne  homo 
immolaretur,   Plin.  xxx.  i.  s.  3.       Mankind,   says   Pliny,     are 
under  inexpressible  obligations  to  the  Romans  for  abolishing 
so  horrid  a  practice  {qui  sustulcre  ?no7istra,  in  quibus  hominem 
occidere  religiosissimum  erat,  mandi  vero  etiam  saluberrimum.) 
Ibid.     We  read  however  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  vic- 
tims with  the    usual    solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martins   by 
the  Pontifices  and  Flame??,   of  Mars,    as  late  as   the  time    of 
Julius  Caesar,  A.  708.  Dio.  xliii.  24.     Whence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  decree  of  the  senate  mentioned  by  Pliny   respected 
only  private  and   magical  sacred  rites,    as   those    alluded  to, 
Horat.  Epod.  5.     Augustus,  after  he   had  compelled  L.  An- 
tonius  to  a  surrender  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and 
equites,  who  had  sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  vic- 
tims on  the  altar  of  Julius  Caesar,    on    the   ides   of  March, 
A.  U.  713-  Dio.  xi viii.  14.     Suetonius   makes  them  only  300, 
Au".  15.     To  this  savage  action  Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem.  i.  1 1. 
In  like  manner,   Sex.  Pompeius  threw  into  the   sea  not  only 
horses,    but    also   men    alive,    as    victims   to   Neptune,    Dio. 
xlviii.  48.     Boys  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Horace  for  magical  purposes,  Cic.  Vat.  14. 
Horat.  Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or 
Altare,  an  altar:  Altaria  {ab  altitudine)  tantum  diis  superis 
consecrabanlw  s  arm  et  diis  superis  et  inferts,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Eel.  v.  66.  iEn.  ii.  515.  In  the  phrase,  Proaris  ctfocis,  ara 
is  put  for  the  altar  in  the  impluvium  or  middle  of  the  house, 
where  the  Penates  were  worshipped ;  and  focus,  for  the  hearth 
in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the  Lares  were  worshipped,  Cic. 
Dom.  40,  41.  Dejot.S.  Sexl.  42.  Phil.  ii.  30.  Sallust.  Cat. 
52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none  but  priests  en- 
tered, was  called  adytum,  Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  105.,  universally 
revered,  Pausan.  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  ver- 
bena, i.  e.   herba   sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  iEn.  xii.  120.     Eel.  viii. 

65. 
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65.  Donat.  Ttr.  iv.  4,  5.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.  7-j  adorned 
with  flowers,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  13.  15.  Sat.  Theb.  8.  298.  Sil 
16.  309.,  and  bound  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop.  iv.  6.  6".  Virg. 
JEn.  iv.  459.,  therefore  called  nexce  torques,  i.  e.  corona,  Id. 
G.  iv.  276. 

Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asylum  or  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Pans.  4.  Cic.  Nat.  D. 
iii.  10.  Q..  Rose.  2.  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  2.  43.,  as  among  the  Jews, 
1  Kings,  i.  50.,  chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  mas- 
ters, Terent.  Heut.  v.  2.  22.  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  4.  18.  Most.  v. 
i.  45.,  to  insolvent  debtors  and  criminals,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60., 
where  it  was  rekoned  impious  to  touch  them,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  35. 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  349.  ii.  513.  550.,  and  whence  it  was  unlawful 
to  drag  them,  Cic.  Dom.  41.,  but  sometimes  they  put  fire  and 
combustible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the  person  might 
appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god  (Vulcan), 
Plant.  Most.  v.  i.  65.,  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroof  it 
{tectum  sunt  demoliti),  that  he  might  perish  under  the  open  air, 
Nep.  Paus.  5.  p.  63.,  hence  ara  is  put  for  refugium,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  5.  2. 

The  Triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Caesar  in  the  Jorum, 
on  the  place  where  he  was  burnt;  and  ordained  that  no  per- 
son who  fled  thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment;  a  thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to 
no  one  before,  not  even  to  any  divinity;  except  the  asylum  of 
Romulus,  which  remained  only  in  name,  being  so  blocked 
up,  that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  But  the  shrine 
of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable;  the  son  of 
Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it,  Suet. 
Aug.  17. 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacri- 
fices; as,  acerra  vel  thnribulum,  a  censer  for  burning  incense; 
simpiilum  vel  simpuvium,  guttum,  capis,  -idis,  patera,  cups  used 
in  libations,  olla,  pots;  tripodes,  tripods;  secures  vel bipennes, 
axes ;  cultri  vel  secespitce,  knives,  &c.  But  these  will  be  better 
understood  by  representation  than  description. 


THE  ROMAN  YEAR. 

TJ  OMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months ; 
the  first  of  which  was  called  Martins,  March,  from  Mars 
his  supposed  father,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  75.  98.;  the  second 
Aprilis,  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  ('A<p§o8iT>},) 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  39.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  II.,  or  because  then  trees 
and  flowers  open  (se  aperiunt)  their  buds,  Plutarch,  in  Numa, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87. ;  the  third,  Mains,  May,  from  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury ;  and  the  fourth  Junius,  June,  from  the 

goddess 
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foddess  Juno,  or  in  honour  of  the  young  (juniorum) ;  and 
lay  of  the  old  (majorum):  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  427.  The  rest 
were  named  from  their  number,  Qiiintilis,  Sextilis,  September, 
October,  November,  December,  ibid.  i.  -41.  Quintilis  was 
afterwards  called  Julius,  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  Sextilis  Augus- 
tus, from  Augustus  Caesar;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been 
made  consul,  and  had  obtained  remarkable  victories,  Suet.Sl. 
Dio.  lv.  G.,  in  particular,  he  had  become  master  of  Alexan- 
dria in  iEgypt,  A.  U.  724.,  and  fifteen  years  after  [lustro  ter- 
tio),  on  the  same  day,  probably  the  29th  of  August,  had  van- 
quished the  Rhecti,  by  means  of  Tiberius,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14. 
34.  Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to  particular  months, 
but  these  were  forgotten  after  their  death,  Suet.  Damit.  13: 
Plin.  Pan.  54. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius,  from  Janus  ; 
and  Fcbruarius,  because  then  the  people  were  purified  {febru- 
abatur,  x.  e.  purgabatur  vel  lustrabatur,)  by  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice (Februalia)  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year;  for  this 
anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  Cic,  de  Legg.  ii.  21. 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  49.      Tibull.  iii.  1,  2. 

Nuina  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  354  days;  he  added  one  day  more,  Plin. 
xxxiv.  /.,  to  make  the  number  odd,  which  was  thought  the 
more  fortunate.  But  as  10  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  (or 
rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting  to  make  the 
lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  appointed 
that  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Meyisis 
Intercalaris,  or  Macedonius,  should  be  inserted  between  the 
23d  and  24th  da}r  of  February,  Liv.  i.  19.  The  interca- 
lating of  this  month  was  left  to  the  discretion  (arbitrio)  of 
the  Pontifices ;  who,  by  inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used 
to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  con- 
venient for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  for  instance,  that  a 
magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  con- 
tractors for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
collect  the  taxes,  Cic.de  Legg.  \\.  12.  Favi.  vii.  3.  12.  viu.  6'. 
Ait.  v.  9.  13.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Cces.  40.  Dio.  xl.  62.  Censorin.  20. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13.  In  consequence  of  this  licence,  the 
months  were  transposed  from  their  stated  sessions ;  the  winter 
months  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into 
summer,  Cic.  Att.  x.  17- 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it, 
the  use  of  the  intercalations;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707«> 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which  they  still 
contain.     To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  the  1st. 

of 
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of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  besides 
the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  course, 
two  extraordinary  mouths  between  November  and  December, 
the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  days; 
so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confusion, 
consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days,  Suet.  Cces.  40.  Plin. 
xviii.  25.     Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14.     Censorin.  dc  die  Not.  20. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes,  a 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Caesar  had 
brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose;  and  a  new  kalendar  was 
formed  from  his  arrangement  by  Flavius  a  scribe,  digested 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old 
manner  of  computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides; 
which  was  published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues 
in  use  to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other 
variation,  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  Style;  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  regulation  of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582.,  who 
observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.,  had  been  on  the  21st  March, 
then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers, 
caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the 
current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October;  and  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one, 
or  with:  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun;  or, 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun 
round  the  ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours, 
49  minutes,  he  ordained,  that  every  100th  year  should  not 
be  leap  year;  excepting  the  400th  ;  so  that  the  difference  will 
hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or  according  to  a  more 
accurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  in 
5200  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the 
year  1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  ihe  2d  and 
i4th  September,  so  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen 
days ;  and  thenceforth  the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had 
been  before  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  same 
year  also  another  alteration  was  made  in  England,  that  the 
legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  25th  March,  should 
begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took  place  1st 
January  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  Ka- 
lends, Nonrcs,  and  Jdes.  The  first  day  was  called  KALENDiE 
vel  Calenda  {a  catando  vel  vocando),  from  a  priest  calling  out 
to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon ;  the  5th  day,  NONiE, 
the  nones  ;  the  13th,  IDUS,  the  ides,  from  the  obsolete  verb 
iduare,  to  divide ;  because  the  ides  divided  the  month.     The 

1 3  nones 
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nones  were  so  called,  because  counting  inclusively,  they  were 
nine  days  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the 
7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  15th.  The  first  day  of  the  interca- 
lary month  was  called  Calends  Intercalates,  Cic.  Quint. 
25.,  of  the  former  of  those  inserted  by  Caesar.  Kal  inter- 
CALARES  priores,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  14.  — Intra  septimas  (Mendas, 
in  7  months,  Martial,  i.  100.  6'.  Sexto3  kalendte,  i.  e.  Kalendcc 
sexti  mensis,  the  first  day  of  June,   Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  181. 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by 
observing  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  who  divided  the  year  into  12  months,  each  consisting 
of  30  days,  and  added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days,  Herodot.  ii.  4.  These 
supernumerary  days  Caesar  disposed  of  among  those  months 
which  now  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which 
he  took  from  February;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one 
intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difference, 
Dio.  xliii.  26.,  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less 
than  the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with  September  and 
the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks, 
as  we  do  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day,  (see  p.  1&.)  whence  these  days  were 
called  Nundin.e  quasi  Novendin^e,  having  seven  intermediate 
days  for  working,  Macrob.  i.  16.,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  of  title.  The  time  indeed 
between  the  promulgation  and  passing  of  a  law  was  called 
Trinum  nundinum  or  Tuinundinum,  Lip.  iii.  35.  Cic. 
Born.  16,  17.  Phil.  v.  3.  Fam.  xvi.  12.,  but  this  might  in- 
clude from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the  table 
containing  the  business  to  be  determined  (tabula  promulgatio- 
nis)  was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics 
never  put  nundinum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the 
later  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that 
the  consuls  remained  in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two 
months,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever.  28.  43.,  so  that  there  were 
-12  consuls  each  year;  hence  nundinum  is  also  put  for  the  two 
consuls  themselves,  {collegium  consulum,)  Vospic.  Tac.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks  (hebdoviades,  v. 
-dae  yel  septimdna?)  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio, 
who  flourished  under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little 
before  his  time,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptiatis ;  and  uni- 
versally prevailed,  xxxvii.  18.  The  days  of  the  week  were 
named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are  ;  Dies  Solis,  Sunday, 
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Luna?,   Monday ;    Martis,   Tuesday ;   Mercurii,    Wednesday  5 
Jovis,  Thursday ;   Veneris,  Friday ;  Satumi,  Saturday ;  ibid. 

The  Roman?,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  Pridie 
Kalendas,  sc.  ante,  or  Pridie  Kalendarum  Januarii,  marked 
shortly,  Prid.  Kal.  Jan.  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th  De- 
cember, Tertio.  Kal.  Jan.  sc.  die  ante,  or  ante  diem  tertium  Kal. 
Jan.,  and  so  through  the  whole  year  :  thus, 


A  TABLE  of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  -when  February  has  twenty-nine  clays, 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and  25th  days 
of  that  month  were  marked,  sexto  Kalendis  Martii  or  Martins  ; 
and  hence  this  year  is  called  Btssextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or 
adjectives,  except  Aprilis,  which  is  used  only  as  a  sub- 
stantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  bat 
called  the  first  day  of  the  month  va^vja,  or  new  moon  ;  hence 
ad  Grtvcas  Kalendas  solvere,  for  nunquam,  Suet.  Aug.  87. 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  natural. 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  from  midnight  to 
midnight.  The  parts  of  which  were,  1.  Media  nox  ,•  2. 
Medice  noctis  inclinatio,  vel  de  media  nocte ;  3.  GaUicinium, 
cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  lo 
crow ;  4.  Conticinium,  when  they  give  over  crowing ;  5.  Dilu- 
culum,  the  dawn  ;  6.  Mane,  the  morning;  7.  Antemeridianum 
tempus,  the  forenoon ;  8.  Meridies,  noon,  or  mid-day ;  9. 
Tempus  pomeridianum,  vel  ?neridiei  inclinatio,  afternoon ;  10. 
Solis  occasus,  sun-set ;  11.  Vespera,  the  evening;  12.  Crepus- 
culum,  the  twilight,  {dubium  tempus,  noctis  an  diei  sit ;  Idea 
dubiee  res  creperaa  dictce,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.) —  13.  Prima  fax, 
when  candles  were  lighted,  called  also  primes  tenebrce,  Liv. 
Prima  lumina,  Horat.  —  1 4.  Concubia  nox,  vel  concubium, 
bed-time,  Liv.  xxv.  9.  —  15.  Intempesta  nox,  or  silentium  noctis, 
far  on  in  the  night  ;  16'.  Inclinatio  admediam  noctem,  Censorin. 
de  Die  Nat.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  which  were  of  a  different  length  at  different 
seasons  :  Hence  hora  hiberna  for  brevissima,  Plaut.  Pseud,  v. 
2.  11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches  (vigilia  prima, 
secunda,  &c.)  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  like- 
wise of  a  different  length  at  different  times  of  the  year :  Thus, 
hora  sexta  noctis,  mid-night ;  Scptima,  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;   Octava,  two,  &c.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  (liorologia  solaria  vel  sciaterica)  was 
known  at  Home,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into 
hours;  nor  does  that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
They  only  mention  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  before  and  after 
mid-day,  Censorin.  23.  According  to  Pliny,  mid-day  was 
not  added  till  some  years  after,  vii.  GO.,  an  accensus  of  the 
consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time  (accenso  con- 
sulum  id  proniinciante'),  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the  senate- 
house,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  Gr;ecostasis, 
Plin.    ibid.,   where    ambassadors    from    Greece    and    other 
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foreign  countries  used  to  stand,  Van:  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Cic,  ad 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have 
invented  dials  at  Lacedaemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  Plin.  ii.  76.  The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set 
up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U.  447-,  and  the  next 
near  the  Rostra  by  M.  Valerius  Messala  the  consul,  who 
brought  it  from  Catana  in  Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U. 
481.,  Plin.  vii.  60.  Gell.  ex  Plaut.  iii.  3.    Hence,  ad  solarium 

versari,   for  in  foro,   Cic.  Quint.  1 8. Scipio  Naslca  first 

measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a  clepsydra,  which  served  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.,  ibid.  (See  p.  227.) 
The  use  of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans. 


DIVISION  OF  DAYS  AND  ROMAN  FESTIVALS. 

TV\YS  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes  (DIES  JE3TI),  or  assigned  to  ordinary  busi- 
ness (dies  PROFESTI).  There  were  some  partly  the  one, 
and  partly  the  other  (dies  INTERCISI,  i.e.  ex  parte  festi, 
et  ex  parte  profesti),  half  holidays. 

On  the  Dies  Festi  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and 
games  were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from 
business.  The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from 
business  were  called  FERIiE,  holidays,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  8. 
Divin.  i.  45.,  and  were  either  public  or  private. 

Public  Ferice  or  festivals  were  either  stated  (STATiE),  or 
annually  fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or 
Priests  (CONCEPTIV^E),  or  occasionally  appointed  by 
order  of  the  consul,  the  praetor,  or  Pontifex  Maximus  (Im- 
perative). 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  In  January,  AGON  ALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on 
the  9th  (v.  Id.),  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  318,  &c,  and  also  on  the  20th 
May:  CARMENTALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the 
mother  of  Evander,  on  the  11th  (111.  Id.),  Ovid.  ibid.  461. 
But  this  was  an  half  holiday  (intercisus) ;  for  after  mid-day  it 
was  dies  profestus,  a  common  work  ^y-  On  the  13th  (Idibus) 
a  wether  (vervex  vel  avis  semimas,  (iris)  was  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  588.      On  this  day  the  name  of  Augustus  was 

conferred  on  Caesar   Octavianus,   ibid.  590. On  the  first 

day  of  this  month  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and 
prosperity  (omnia  fausta),  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5.,  and  to  send 
presents  to  their  friends.  (See  p.  52.)  Most  of  the  magistrates 
entered  on  their  office,  and  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin 
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any  work  they  had  to  perform  (opera  auspicabantur),  Senec. 
Ep.  88.  Ovid,  et  Martial,  passim. 

2.  In  February,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on 
the  13th  {Minis) ;  LUPERCALIA,  to  Lycaean  Pan,  on  the 
15th  (xv.  kal.  Mart.);  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on 
the  17th;  FERALIA  (quod  turn  epnlas  ad  sepidchra  amicorum 
ferebant,  vel  pecudes  feriebant,  Fesfus),  to  the  Dii  Ma?ies, 
on  the  21st  (Ovid  says  the  17th),  and  sometimes  continued 
for  several  days;  after  which  friends  and  relations  kept  a 
feast  of  peace  and  love  (charistia)  for  settling  differences  and 
quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Valer. 
Max.  ii.  1.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  631.  TERMINALIA,  to  Ter- 
minus; REGIFUGIUM  vel  regis  fuga,  in  commemoration 
of  the  flight  of  King  Tarquin,  on  the  2 1th  ;  EQUIRIA, 
horse-races  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the 
27  th. 

3.  In  March,  MATRON  ALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  termi- 
nated between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  170., 
on  the  first  day ;  when  presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands 
to  their  wives,  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  Tibul.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Vesp. 
19.  Fcstum  ANCILIORUM,  on  the  same  day  and  the  three 
following,  when  the  shields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the 
city  by  the  Salii,  who  used  then  to  be  entertained  with  sumptuous 
feasts;  whence  Saliares  dapes  vel  cccna?,  for  laidce,  opiparce, 
opidentx,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  2.  LIBERA  LI  A,  to  Bacchus, 
on  the  18th  (xv.  kal.  Apr.),  when  young  men  used  to  put  on 
the  Toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown  :  QUINQUATRUS,  -uum, 
vel  Qjiinquatria,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  810.  Gell.  ii.  21.,  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  on  the  19th,  at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  after- 
wards for  five;  whence  they  got  their  name,  Ovid.  F.  iii.  810. 
At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their  masters,  called 
Minervalia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and  also  on  the 
23d  March  (x.  kal.  April.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified  (lustrabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb ;  hence  it 
was  called  Tubilustrium,  vel  -ja,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  489.  v.  725. 
H1LARIA,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the 
25th. 

4.  In  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Megalenses,  to  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5th ;  CEREALIA,  or  Ludi 
Cereales,  to  Ceres,  on  the  9th;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the  15th, 
when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed  (fordas  boves,  i.  e.  gravida;, 
qua?  in  ventre  ferunt),  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  5.  632.  PALILIA  vel 
Parilia,  to  Pales,  the  21st.  (See  p.  1.)  On  this  day  Caesar 
appointed  Circensian  games  to  be  annually  celebrated  ever 
after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labienus  and 
the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached   Rome 
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the  evening  before  this  festival,  Dio.  xliii.  42.  ROBIGALIA, 
to  Roblgus  *,  that  he  would  preserve  the  corn  from  mildew  (« 
rubigme),  on  the  25th  ;  FLORALIA,  to  Flora  or  Clitoris,  (id 
omnia  bene  defiorescerenf,  shed  their  blossoms,  Plin.  xviii.  29.) 
begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
attended  with  great  indecency,  Lactant.  i.  20.  10.  Scholiast. 
in  Juvenal,  vi.  249.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  checked 
by  the  presence  of  Cato,  Senec.  Ep.  97.  Martial,  i.  3.  &  prof. 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends,  were  performed  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only 
(cum  omne  mascidum  expellcbatur),  Juvenal,  vi.  339.,  in  the 
house  of  the  consuls  and  prastors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  35.  45.  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected 
(constituta),  and  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Lares  called  Praistites 
(quod  omnia  tuta  prcestant),  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  133.;  on  the  2d, 
COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  which 
time  boys  are  said  anciently  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania 
the  mother  of  the  Lares  ,•  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished 
by  Junius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.;  on  the  9th  LEMURIA, 
to  the  Lemures,  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  dark,  which 
were  believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends 
(manes  patcrni).  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for 
three  nights,  not  successively,  but  alternately,  for  six  days, 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  429.  492. ;  on  the  1 3th,  or  the  ides,  the  image** 
of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes  (simulacra  scirpea  virorum), 
called  Argei,  were  thrown  from  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  attended  by  the  magistrates  and  priests, 
in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently 
to  be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Festus  in 
Depontani,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  vii.  3.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  621, 
&c. ;  on  the  same  day  was  the  festival  of  merchants  (festum 
mercatorum),  when  they  offered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to 
Mercury;  on  the  23d  (x.  kal.  Jim.)  VULCANALIA,  to 
Vulcan,  called  Tubilustria,  because  then  the  sacred  trumpets 
were  purified,  ibid.  725. 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  godde^ 
Carna,  (qua?  vitalibus  humanis  praeerat,)  of  Mars  Extramura- 
neus,  whose  temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capena,  and  of 
Juno  Moneta ;  on  the  4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on  the  /th,  Ludi 
Piscatorii ;  the  9th,  Vestalia,  to  Vesta;  10th,  Matralia,  to 
Mother  Matula,  &c.  With  the  festivals  of  June,  the  six  boob; 
of  Ovid,  called  Fasti,  end ;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (commigrabant) 
from   hired  lodgings,    Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  3.    Fam.  xiii.  2, 

*  Or  rather  to  Robigo,  a  goddess,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  911,  &c. 

Suet, 
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Suet.  Tib.  35.  ;  the  fourth,  the  festival  of  Female  Fortune,  in 
memory  of  Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city, 
Liv.  ii.  40. ;  on  the  5th,  Ludi  Apollinares,  Liv.  xxv.  12. 
xxvii.  23.;  the  12th,  the  birth-day  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  the  15th 
or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  Equites  (see  p.  26.);  the  16th, 
DIES  ALLIENSES,  on  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by 
the  Gauls,  (dies  ater  et  Jumstus,)  Cic.  Att.  ix.  5.  Suet.  Vit.  2. ; 
the  23d,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana; 
19th,  Vinalia,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  Plin.  xviii.  29.;  18th,  Consualia,  games 
in  honour  of  Consus  the  god  of  counsel,  or  of  Equestrian 
Neptune,  at  which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off  by 
the  Romans,  Liv.  i.  9. ;  the  23d,  Vulcanalia,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  (Prid.  Non.)  Ludi  Magni  or 
Romani,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  for  the  safety  of  the  city;  on  the  13th,  the  consul  or 
dictator  (Ptretor  Maximus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3. ;  the  30th,  Meditrinalia,  to 
Meditrina,  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing  (medendi),  when 
they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Augustalia,  vel  Ludi  Au- 
gustales,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.;  the  13th,  Faunalia;  the  15th, 
or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrificed,  called  Equus  Octobris,  v.  -ber, 
because  Troy  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month 
by  means  of  a  horse.  The  tail  was  brought  with  great  speed 
to  the  Regia  or  house  of  the  Pontifex  M.  that  its  blood  might 
drop  on  the  hearth,  Festus. 

11.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast 
called  Epulum  Jovis  ;  on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  per- 
formed on  account  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and 
woman  of  each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market, 
Liv.  xxii.  57.  Plutarch.  Qjuzst.  83.  <$"  in  Marcello ,•  Plin. 
xxviii.  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th  or  nones,  FAUNALIA, 
Horat.  Od.m.  18.,  on  the  1,7th  (xvi.  leal.  Jan.),  SATUR- 
NALIA, the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
whole  year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting, 
friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Vcsp.  19. 
Stat.  Silv,  vi.  9.,  and  masters  treated  their  slaves  upon  an 
equal  footing,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.,  at  first  for  one  day,  Liv.  ii.  21. 
xxii.  1.,  afterwards  for  three,  and  by  the  order  of  Caligula, 
for  five  days,  Dio.  lix.  (>.  Suet-  Claud.  17.  Macrok.  Sat.  i.  10. 
So  Claudius,  Dio.  Ix.  25.  Two  days  were  added,  called 
Sigellaria  (a  sigillis),  from  small  images,  which  the:-  used  to 
be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children, 
Macrob.  ibid.;    on   the  23d,    Laurentinalia,  in  honour  of 
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Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus, 
Varr.  L  L  v  3 

The  FERliE  CONCEPTIViE,  which  were  annually 
appointed  [concipiebantur  vel  indicebojitur)  by  the  magistrates 
on  a  certain  day,  were  — 

I.  FEIUJE  LATINS,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  63.) 
first  appointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  lav.  i.  55.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for 
three,  and  at  last  for  four  days,  Liv.  vi.  42.  The  consuls  always 
celebrated  the  Latin  fcriae  before  they  set  out  to  their  pro- 
vinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed,  or  if  any 
thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
again  repeated  (instaurari)t  Liv.  passim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (in  pagis)  to 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  rustic  tribes.     See  p.  73. 

3.  SEMENTIViE,  in  seed-time  for  a  good  crop,  Varr. 
ibid. 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  several 
wavs  met  {in  compilis). 

FERIiE  IMPERATIVE,  were  holidays  appointed  occa* 
sionally ;  as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  Sacrum 
novendiale  \e\Jbia; per  novem  dies,  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  31., 
for  expiating  other  prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  40.  xlii.  2.,  on 
account  of  a  victory,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added  Justitium, 
(cum  jura  stant,)  a  cessation  from  business  on  account  of  some 
public  calamity,  as  a  dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  em- 
peror, &c.  Liv.  iii.  3.  27.  iv.  26.  31.  vi.  2.  7.  vii.  6.  28.  ix.  7. 
x.  4.  21.  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  82.  Supplicatio  et  Lectisteu- 
nium,  &c.     See  p.  295. 

Fence  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  on 
account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birth-day  of  the 
emperors  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as 
that  of  Augustus  the  23d  September,  Bio.  Iii.  8.  26.  34.  The 
games  then  celebrated  were  called  Augustalia,  Bio.  lvi.  29., 
as  well  as  those  on  the  12th  of  October,  (iv.  Id.  Octob.)  in 
commemoration  of  his  return  to  Rome,  Bio.  liv.  10.  lvi.  46., 
which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his  time,  under 
Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI,  were  either  Fasti  or  Nefasii,  &c.  (See 
p.  306.)  Nundincc,  quasi  Novendincr,  (see  p.  78.)  market- 
days  which  happened  every  ninth  day;  when  they  fell  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Bio.  xl.  47. 
Macrbb.  Sat.  i.  13.,  and  therefore  Augustus,  who  was  very 
superstitious,  Suet.  Aug.  92.,  used  to  insert  a  day  in  the  fore- 
going year,  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  away  from  the 
subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Julius  Csesar,  Bio.  xlviii.  33,       Pii;eljajies,  fighting 
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days,  and  non  prceliares ,-  as,  the  days  after  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides ;  for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in  the 
word  post,  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  religiosi, 
atri  vel  infausti,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  58.,  as  those  days  were,  on 
which  any  remarkable  disaster  had  happened ;  as,  Dies  Al- 
liensis,  &c.  Liv.  vi.  1.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  15th,  was 
called  Parricidium  ;  because  on  that  day,  Caesar,  who  had 
been  called  Pater  Patriae,  was  slain  in  the  senate-house, 
Suet.  Cces.  85.  88.  Conclave,  in  quo  acsus  ~juerats  obstruction  et 
in  latrinam  conversum,  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holy 
days  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their 
number,  Dio.  Ix.  17. 
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AMES  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of 
religious  worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always 
consecrated  to  some  god ;  and  were  either  stated  (Ludi 
STATI),  the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
among  the  Roman  festivals  ;  or  vowed  by  generals  in  war 
(VOTIVI),  or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions  (EX- 
TRAORDINARII). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celebrated  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights, 
to  Apollo  and  Diana,  called  Ludi  S^ECULARES.  (See 
p.  163.)  But  they  were  not  regularly  performed  at  those 
periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  ;  hence  called  Ludi  Circenses  ;  of  which  the 
chief  were  Ludi  Romani  vel  Magni,  Liv.  i.  35. 


I.  LUDI  CIRCENSES. 

^HE  Circus  Maxi?mis  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently  adorned. 
It  lay  betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an 
oblong  circular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of 
it  was  three  stadia  or  furlongs  and  a  halfj  i.  e.  437'  paces,  or 
21871  feet  ;  the  breadth  little  more  than  one  stadium,  with 
rows  of  seats  all  round,  called  Fori  or  spectacula  (i.  e.  sedilia 
unde  spectarent),  rising  one  above  another,  the  lowest  of  stone 
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and  the  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  were  allotted 
to  each  Curia,  and  also  to  the  Senators  and  to  the  Equites  -, 
but  these  last  under  the  republic  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
rest  of  the  people.     (See  p.  70     It  is  said  to  "nave  contained 
at  least   150,000  persons,   Dionys.   hi.   68.,    or  according   to 
others,  above  double  that  number ;  according  to  Pliny,  250,000, 
Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.     Some  moderns  say  380,000.     Its  cir- 
cumference was  a  mile.     It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or 
canal,   called  Eurlpus,  ten   feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and 
with  porticos  three  stories  high  [<noai  rqic-Tzyai),  both  the  work  of 
Julius  Caesar.     In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for 
the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  disturbance.     On  one  end 
there  were  several  openings   (ostia),    from   which,   the    horses 
and  chariots  started  (emittebantur),  called    CARCERES  vel 
Repagula,  and   sometimes   Career,   (quod  equos   coercebat,  ne 
exircnt,  priusquatn    mdgistratus  signum   mitteret,    Varro  L.  L. 
iv.  32.)  first   built  A.  U.  425.  Liv.  viii.  20.     Before  the  car- 
ceres  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mercury  (Hermiili),  holding  a 
chain  or  rope  to  keep   in    the   horses,     Cassiodor.   Var.  Ep. 
iii.  51.,    in  place  of  which  there  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
a   white  line   {alba  linca'),   or  a  cross  furrow  filled  with  chalk 
or  lime,  ibid.,  at  which  the  horses   were  made  to  stand  in 
a  straight  row  (frontibus  aquabantur),    by  persons  called  mo- 
ratores,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.     But  this 
line,  called  also  Creta  or  Calx,   seems  to  have  been  drawn 
chiefly  to   mark    the  end  of  the  course,    or  limit  of  victory 
(ad.  victoria  notam),  Plin.  xxxv.  17-  s.  58.    Isidor.  xviii.  37«, 
to  which  Horace  beautifully  alludes,    Mors  ultima  linea  rerum 
est,  Ep.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  in  each  corner  :  called  MjENIana,  from  one 
Maenius,  who,  when  he  sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the 
Forum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors,  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection, 
whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shews  of  gladiators, 
which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Suet. 
Col.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of 
it,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four 
feet  high,  called  Spina,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  587.  Cassiod. 
Ep.  iii.  51.,  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three 
columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  METiE,  or  goals, 
round  which  the  horses  and  chariots  turned  (fectebant),  so 
that  they  always  had  the  spina  and  metce  on  their  left  hand, 
Ovid.  Am.  iii.  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.,  contrary  to  the  manner  ot 
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running:  anions;  us,     Whence  a  carceribus  ad  metam  vel  calcem* 
from  beginning  to  c*cl,  Cic.  Am.  27-    Sen.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk  132 
feet  high,  brought  from  iEgypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance 
another  88  feet  high.  Near  the  first  Meia,  whence  the  horses 
set  oft',  there  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form 
or  having  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Varr.  de  Re 
Bust.  i.  2.  11.,  which  were  raised  or  rather  taken  down 
[tollebanturf  ibid.),  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  charioteers 
had  completed,  one  for  each  round ;  for  they  usually  ran  seven 
times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  was  engraved 
the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called  FALiE  or 
PHAL/E.  Some  think  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  pillars, 
one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  the  top,  which  were  erected 
at  the  Meta  prima ;  and  another  with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,, 
which  stood  at  the  Meta  ultima,  Juvenal  joins  them  together, 
Consulit  ante  f alas  delphinorumque  columnas,  vi.  581).  They 
are  said  to  have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  7-1«j  by  Agrippa, 
Dio.  xlix.  43.,  but  ova  ad  metas  (al.  notas)  curriculis  mmeran- 
dis,  are  mentioned  by  Livy  long  before,  A.  577-  Livi  xli.  27., 
as  they  are  near  600  years  after  by  Cassiodorus,  iii.  Var. 
Ep.  51.  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  (Dioscuri,  i.  e.  Jove  nati,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  21., 
agonum  presides)  ;  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
Tertullian.  Spectac.  8.,  also  as  being  the  swiftest  of  animals, 
Plin.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames  (in  t/iensis  et 
fercidis),  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  44.  Cic.  Verr.  5. 
J2.,  or  on  men's  shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants, 
part  on  horseback,  and  part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  com- 
batants, dancers,  musicians,  &c.  When  the  procession  was 
over,  the  consuls  and  priests  performed  sacred  rites,  Dionys. 
vii.  72. 

The  shews  (sp>ect acula)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
chiefly  the  following : 

1 .   Chariot  and  horse-races,   of  which  the  Romans  were  ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The  charioteers  (agilatores  vel  aurigcE)  were  distributed  into 
four  parties  (greges)  or  factions,  from  their  different  dress  or 
livery;  f actio  alba  vel  albata,  the  white;  russata,  the  red; 
ve?ieta,  the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured  ;  and  prasma,  the 
green  faction ;  to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the  golden 
and  purple  (/actio  aurata  et  purpurea),  Suet.  Domit.  7«  The 
spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour,  as  humour  or 
caprice  inclined  them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses, 
nor  the  art  of  the  men  that  attracted  them  ;    but  merely  the 
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dress  ;  (Nunc  favent  panno,  pannum  amant,)  PJin.  Ep.  ix.  6. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000  men  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  tumult  raised 
by  contention  among  the  partizans  of  these  several  colours, 
Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  deter- 
mined by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games  gave 
the  signal  for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth,  nappd 
\e\  panno  misso.  Then  the  chain  of  the  Hcrmuli  being  with- 
drawn, they  sprung  forward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven  times 
round  the  course  was  victor,  Propert.  ii.  25,  26.  1.  Senec. 
Ep.  30.  Ov.  Hal.  68.  This  was  called  one  match,  (unus 
MISSUS,  -lis,)  for  the  matter  was  almost  always  determined 
at  one  heat ;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five  of  these  in  one 
day,  so  that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and  one  of  these  started 
at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G. 
iii.  IS.  {centum  quadrajugi),  sometimes  many  more ;  but  then 
the  horses  commonly  went  only  five  times  round  the  course, 
Suet.  Claud.  21.    Ner.22.    Domit.  4. 

The  victor  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was 
crowned,  Suet.  Calig.  32.  Virg.  2En.  iii.  245.,  and  received 
a  prize  in  money  of  considerable  value,  Martial,  x.  50.  74. 
Juvenal,  vii.  '113. 

Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  had  received  crowns 
for  their  bravery  in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U. 
459.  Liv.  x.  47.  The  palm-tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose 
because  it  rises  against  a  weight  placed  on  it  (adversus  pondus 
resurgit)  et  sursum  tiititur),  Gell.  iii.  6'.  Plin.xvi.  42.  s.  81.  12., 
hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize  of  victory,  Horat.  Od.  i.  1.  5. 
Juvenal,  xi.  181 .,  or  for  victory  itself,  Virg.  G.  iii.  49.  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  8.  19.  Palma  lemniscata,  a  palm  crown  with  ribbons 
(lemnisci)  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  35.  Fcstus. 
Huic  consilio  palmam  do,  I  value  myself  chiefly  on  account  of 
this  contrivance,   Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  3.  31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were 
five  kinds;  running  (cursus);  leaping  (saltus) ;  boxing  (pugi- 
latus) ;  wrestling  (lucta) ;  and  throwing  the  discus  or  quoit 
(disci  jactus) ;  hence  called  Pentathlum,  vel  -on  (Latine  Quin- 
ouertium,  Festus),  or  Certamen  Athlcticum  vel  Gymnicum, 
because  they  contended  naked  (Xu/x,vc»)  with  nothing  on  but 
trowsers  or  drawers  (subligaribus  tantum  velati),  whence  GYM- 
NASIUM, a  place  of  exercise,  or  a  school.  This  covering, 
which  went  from  the  waist  downwards  and  supplied  the  place 
of  a  tunic,  was  called  Campestre,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  H.  18. 
(7regj£a>ju.a,  Pausan.  i.  44.),  because  it  was  used  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  those  who  used  it,  Campesirati, 
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Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17.     So  anciently  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

The  Alhleta?  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called 
Ceroma,  Martial,  vii.  31.9.  iv.  A.  19.  xi.  48.  Jtcvenal.  vi.  245., 
by  slaves  called  Aliptae,  Cic.  I.  9. 35.,  whence liquida  palestra, 
Lucan.  ix.  661.,  uncta  palestra,  OwW.JSp.xix.il.,  and  wore 
a  coarse  shaggy  garment  called  Endromis,  -idis,  Marital. 
iv.  19.,  used  of  finer  stuff  by  women,  Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by 
those  who  played  at  that  kind  of  hand-ball  (pila),  called  Tri- 
gon  or  Harpastum,  Martial,  ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves  (chiro- 
thecce),  which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the 
strokes  fall  with  a  greater  weight,  called  Cjestus  vel  cestus, 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  379.  400. 

The  combatants  (Athlete)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place 
of  exercise  (in  palcestrd  vel  gymnasia),  Plaut.  Bacch.  iii.  3.  14., 
and  restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  413. 
1  Corinth,  ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered 
place  called  XYSTUS,  vel  -um,  surrounded  with  a  row  of 
pillars,  Peristylium,  Vitruv.  v.  2.  But  Xystum  generally 
signifies  a  walk  under  the  open  air  (ambulatio  Hypcethra  vel 
subdialis),  laid  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  planted  with  trees, 
joined  to  a  Gymnasium,  Cic.  Att.  i.  8.  Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet.  Aug. 
72.  Plin.Ep.ii.  17.  ix.  36. 

The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  Palccstritce,  or 
Xystici ;  and  he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  Plin. 
xxiii.  7.  s.  63.  Magister  vel  Doctor  Palestricus,  Gymnasiarclms, 
vel  -a,  Xystarchus,  vel  -es.  From  the  attention  of  Anthony 
to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymna- 
siarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio.  L.  2*J. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling  (a  tt«A>j, 
luctatio),  but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise 
itself;  hence  palcestram  discere,  to  learn  the  exercise,  Cic. 
Orat.  iii.  22.  Uncta  dona  palestra,  exercises,  Ovid.  Pp.  xix.  1 1. 
These  gymnastic  games  (gymnici  agones)  were  very  hurtful 
to  morals,  Plin.  iv.  22. 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISE- 
LASTIC  (from  ei<reAauva>,  invehor),  because  the  victors  (Hie- 
ronlcce,  Suet.  Ner.  24,  25.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads;  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18. 5  of  laurel  at  the  Pythian;  parsley 
at  the  Nemean ;  and  of  pine  at  the  Isthmian,  were  conducted 
with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  which  they  en- 
tered through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that  purpose; 
intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  which  produced 
such  brave  citizens  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of  walls, 
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Plln.  Ep.  x.  119.      They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend 
(opsonia)  from  the  public,  Ibid.  &  Vitruv.  ix.  Prcef. 

3.  Ludus  Trojje,  a  mock  fight  performed  by  young  no- 
blemen on  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  23. 
Suet.  19.,  and  frequently  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  empe- 
rors, Suet.  Aug.  43.  Tib.  6.  Cal  18.  Claud.  21.  iWr.  7.  Zfco. 
xlviii.  20.  li.  22,  &c.  described  by  Virgil,  JEn.  v.  56' I,  &c. 

4.  What  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts 
with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bestiarii,  who  were 
either  forced  to  this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  often  were ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a 
natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire  [auctoramcn- 
to),  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  ii.  17.  Fam.  vii.  1.  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat.  1 7. 
An  incredible  number  of  animals'of  various  kinds  was  brought 
from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and  at 
an  immense  expence,  Cic.  Tarn.  viii.  2.  4.  6.  They  were  kept 
in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of  exhibition.  Pom- 
pey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  500  lions, 
who  were  all  dispatched  in  5  days;  also  18  elephants,  Bio. 
xxxix.  38.  Plin.  viii.  7. 

5.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also 
of  an  encampment  or  a  siege,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Claud.  2 1 .  Dom.  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight  (Naumacuja),  which 
was  at  first  made  in  the  Circus  Mascimus,  but  afterwards 
oftener  elsewhere.  Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for 
that  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Tiber.  72.,  and  Domitian  built 
a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  Naumachia  Domitiani,  Suet. 
Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  called  Naumachiarii.  They 
were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  condemned  malefactors, 
who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor,  Dio.  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.   Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were 
renewed  [instaurabantur),  Dio.lvi.27.,  often  more  than  once, 
Id.  !x.  6. 


II.  SHEWS  OF  GLADIATORS.     ' 

HHE  shews  (spectacula)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called 
Munera,  and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them, 
Muner arias,  vel  -ator,  Editor,  el  Dominus,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19.; 
who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days 
of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  Cic.  Lcgg.  ii.  24. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  custom  of  slaugh- 
tering captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle  to  appease 
their  manes,  Virg.  jEn.  x.  518. 
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Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  (dati  sunt)  at  Rome 
by  two  brothers  called  Brati  at  the  funeral  of  their  father, 
A.  U.  490.  Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7->  and  for  some 
time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions;  but  after- 
wards also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly 
at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers 
of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  After  the  triumph 
of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited  for  123 
days,  in  which  11,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  killed; 
and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio.  xlviii.  15.,  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudius,  although 
naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  rendered 
cruel  by  often  attending  the  spectacles,  Dio.  Ix.  14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  [in  ludis) 
by  persons  called  LANISTiE,  who  purchased  and  trained 
them.  The  whole  number  under  one  Lanista  was  called  Fa- 
milia,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Aug.  42.  They  were  plentifully  fed  on 
strong  food;  hence  Saglna  gladiatoria,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88. 

A  Lanista,  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators  (tirones), 
delivered  to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  (dictala  et  leges)  in 
writing,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.,  and  then  he  was  said 
co?nmenla.?-i,  Cic.  de  Orat.  hi.  23. ;  when  he  gave  over  his  em- 
ployment, a  gladiis  recessisse,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators,  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with 
wooden  swords  [rudibus  baiuebant ,-  whence  batualia,  a  battle), 
Cic.  ibid.  Suet.  Calig.  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  confuted 
by  weak  arguments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  plum- 
beo  gladio  jugular 7,  Cic.  Att.  i.  1 G.  Jugulo  hum  suo  sibi  gladio, 
I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence  him  with  his  own 
arguments,  Terent.  Adclph.  v.  8.  34.  O  plumbeum  pugionem! 
O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning !   Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves, 
or  of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be 
ad  gladium  damnati,  who  were  to  be  dispatched  within  a  year. 
This,  however,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus  (gladiatores  sine 
missione  edi  prohibuit),  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  and  others  ad  ludum 
damnati,  who  might  be  liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But 
afterwards  also  free-born  citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  in- 
clination, fought  on  the  arena,  some  even  of  noble  birth, 
Juvenal,  ii.  43.  viii.  191,  &c.  Liv.  xxviii.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  12. 
and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,  Tacit. 
Annal.  xv.  32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  Juvenal,  vi.  254,  &c,  and 
dwarfs  (nani),  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  vi.  57. 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse  auc- 
torali,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  J.  5.,  and  their  hire,  auctor amentum, 
Suet.  Tib.  7.,  or  gladiatorium,  Liv.  xliv.  31.,  and  an  oath  was 
administered  to  them,  Pet.  Arbiter.  1 1 7. 
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Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner 
of  righting.  Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were 
an  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet  (massa 
plumbea)>  Isidor.  xviii.  55.  With  them  were  usually  matched 
{commiitebantur  vel  componebantur)  the  RETIARII.  A  com- 
batant of  this  kind  was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore 
nothing  on  his  head,  Suet.  Calig.  30.  Claud.  34.  Juvenal. 
viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pointed  lance 
called  Tridens  or  Fuscina,  and  in  his  right,  a  net  (rete),  with 
which  he  attempted  to  entangle  (irretire)  his  adversary  by 
casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together, 
and  then  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he 
missed  his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the  net  too  short,  or  too 
far,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to 
prepare  his  net  for  a  second  cast;  while  his  antagonist  as 
swiftly  pursued,  (whence  the  name  Secutor)  to  prevent  his 
design  by  dispatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillones  (a  pogfx.vgoc, 
piscis),  because  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their 
helmet;  hence  a  Retiarius,  when  engaged  with  one  of  them, 
said,  "  I  do  not  aim  at  you,  I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te 
peto,  piscem  peto:  Quid  me  fugis,  Galle  ?)  Festus.  The 
Mirmillo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buckler  {parma  vel 
peltd)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass  (sicd  vel  harpe,  i.  e. 
gladio  incurvo  et  falcato\  and  was  usually  matched  with  a 
Thracian  (Threx  vel  Thrax,  i.  e.  Threcidicis  armis  ornatus), 
Cic.  Phil.  vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  20.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  0'.  44.  Suet.  Cal. 
32.  Juvenal,  viii.  201.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  Quis 
Myrmilloyii  componitur  cequimanus  ?   Threx. 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites, 
Liv.  ix.  40.  Cic.  Sext.  64.,  and  also  Hoplomachi,  Suet.  Calig. 
35.  Some  Dimachari,  because  they  fought  with  two  swords ; 
and  others  Laquearii,  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle 
their  adversaries,  Isidor.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots 
{ex  essedis),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called 
Essedarii,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Suet.  Cal.  35.  Cces.  de  B.  G. 
v.  24.,  and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their 
eyes  shut  (clausis  oculis),  who  were  called  Andabat^e,  Cic. 
Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabatarum  more  pugnare>  to  fight  in 
the  dark  or  blindfold.  Hieronym. 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  [supponebantur')  in  place  of 
those  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Supposi- 
titii,  or  Subdititii,  Martial,  v.  25.  8.  Those  who  were 
asked  by  the  people,  from  the  emperor,  on  account  of  their 
dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting,  were  called  Postulatitii  :  such 
were  maintained  at  the  emperor's  private  charge,  and  hence 
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called  Fiscales  or  Casariani.  Those  who  were  produced  and 
fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were  called  Ordinaiui,  Suet. 
Aug.  44.     Domit.  4. 

When  a  number  fought  together  (gregatim,  temere  ac  sine 
arte),  and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet. 
Aug.  45.  Cat.  30.  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were 
generally  untrained,  Meridiani,  Senec.  Epist.  *J.  Suet. 
Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some 
time  before  announced  the  show  [munus  edicebat,  Senec.  Ep. 
1 1 7«,  ostendebat,  pronunciabat,  proponebat,  fyc.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8. 
ix.  8.  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill 
pasted  up  in  public  {per  libellum  publice  qffLvwn),  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  number  and  names  of  the  most  distin- 
guished gladiators.  Sometimes  these  things  seem  to  have 
been  represented  in  a  picture,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7«  95.  PUn. 
xxxv.  7.  s.  33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile,  often 
in  the  Forum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  22. ;  but  usually  in  an  amphitheatre,  so  called, 
because  it  was  seated  all  around,  like  two  theatres  joined, 
PUn.  xxxvi.  14.  16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made 
of  wood.  The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius 
Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  29.,  which 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  partly  of  wood.  The  largest 
amphitheatre  was  that  begun  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by 
Titus,  now  called  Coliseum,  from  the  Colossus  or  large  statue 
of  Nero  which  stood  near  it.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators.  Its  ruins  still  re- 
main. The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called 
Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  to 
prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood  ; 
and  the  persons  who  fought  Arenarii.  But  arena  is  also  put 
for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  shew,  Juvenal,  iii.  34.,  also 
for  the  seat  of  war;  Prima  belli  civilis  arena  Italia  fait, 
Flor.  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2.,  thus  Lucan,  vi.  63.,  or  for  one's  pecu- 
liar province,  PUn.  Ep.  vi.  12. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium,  where  the 
senators  sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations;  and 
where  also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor  (Suggestus,  vel 
-am),  elevated  like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  Suet.  Jul.  76.  PUn. 
Paneg.  51.,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion  (Cubi- 
culum  vel  papilio,  Suet.  Ner.  12.)  likewise  of  the  person  who 
exhibited  the  games  [Editoris  Tribunal),  and  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
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arena,  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it ; 
secured  with  a  breast-work  or  parapet  (loricd)  against  the 
irruption  of  wild  beasts.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was 
surrounded  with  an  iron  rail  (ferrets  clathris),  and  a  canal 
(euripo),   Plin.  viii.  7- 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators. 
The  seats  (gradus  vel  sedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with 
cushions  (pulvillis),  Juvenal,  iii.  152.,  first  used  in  the  time 
of  Caligula,  Dio.  lix.  7-  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind 
on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were  called  Popularia, 
Suet.  Claud.  25.  Dom.  4.  The  entrances  to  these  seats  were 
called  Vomitoria;  the  passages  {vice)  by  which  the}-  ascended 
to  the  seats  were  called  Scalce  or  Scalaria,  and  the  seals  be- 
tween two  passages  were,  from  their  form,  called  Cu;;cus,  a 
wedge,  Juvenal,  vi.  6'1.  Suet,  Aug.  4  4.  For,  like  the  section 
of  a  circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the  arena  to  the 
top.  Hence  Cuneis  innoiuit  res  omnibus,  to  all  the  spectators, 
Phcedr.  v.  7-  35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  cer- 
tain persons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7-,  and  the  editor 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat 
to  any  person  he  inclined,   Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Designatores  or  Dis- 
sigfiatores,  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one 
his  proper  place,  Plant.  Pcenul.  prolog.  1 9.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  3.,  as 
undertakers  did  at  funerals,  Horat.  Epist.  i.  7-  6.,  and  when 
they  removed  any  one  from  his  place,  they  were  said  eum  exci- 
tare  vel  suscitare,  Martial,  iii.  95.  v.  14.  vi.  9.  The  Designa- 
tores are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  what 
were  called  Locarii  (quia  sedes  vel  spectacula  locabant).  But 
these,  according  to  others,  properly  were  poor  people,  who 
came  early  and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  after- 
wards parted  with  to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire, 
Martial,  v.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators, 
without  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were, 
Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  12.  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was 
removed.  Augustus  assigned  them  a  particular  place  in  the 
highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  7-  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which 
the  spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes  (croco  diluto 
aut  aliis  fragranlibus  liquoribus),  Martial,  v.  26.  &  de  Spect. 
3*9  issuing  from  certain  figures  (signa),  Lucan.  ix.  808.,  and 
in  rain  or  excessive  heat  there  were  coverings  (vela  vel  vdaria) 
to  draw  over  them,  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  For  which  purposes 
there  were  holes  in  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles 
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were  fixed  to  support  them.  But  when  the  wind  did  not 
permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread,  they  used  broad-brimmed 
hats  or  caps  (causiee  vel  pilei)  and  umbrellas,  Dio.  lix.  7. 
Martial,  xiv.  27,  28. 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines  called  Peg- 
mata,  vel  -mce,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance 
spontaneously,  and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  en- 
larged at  pleasure,  Martial.  Sped.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Senec.  Epist. 
88.  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them, 
hence  called  Pcgmares,  Suet.  Cal.  26.,  and  boys  (et  pueros 
inde  ad  velaria  rapt os),  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But  pegmata  is  put 
by  Cicero  for  the  shelves  {pro  loculis)  in  which  books  were 
kept.  Alt.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliarium, 
to  which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were 
dragged  by  a  hook  (unco  trahebantur),  Plin.  Paneg.  36. 
Senec.  Epist.  93.     Lamprid.  in  Commod.  fin. 

On  the  dav  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs 
(  paria  inter  se  componebantur,  vel  tomparabantur),  Horat.  Sat. 
I.  vii.  20.,  and  their  swords  examined  (explorabantur)  by  the 
exhibiter  of  the  games,  Suez.  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle  ( prceludentes  vel 
proludentes),  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like, 
flourishing  (ventilantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic. 
de  Oral.  ii.  78.  Senec.  Ep.  117.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  515.  589. 
Then  upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet  (sonabant  ferali 
clangore  tubes),  they  laid  aside  these  (anna  lusoria,  rudes  vel 
gladios  hebetes  ponebant,  v.  abjiciebant),  and  assumed  their 
proper  arms  (arma  pugnatoria,  vel  decretoria,  i.  e.  gladios  acu- 
tos  sumebant),  Quinctiiian.  x.  5.  20.  &  Suet.  Cal.  54.  Ihey 
adjusted  themselves  (se  ad  pugnam  componebant,  Gell.  vii.  3.) 
with,  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  posture  (in  static 
vel  gradu  stabant),  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.  Hence  moveri, 
dejici,  vel  deturbari  de  statu  mentis  :  depelli,  dejici,  vel  demoveri 
gradu,  he.  Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  i\tt.  xvi.  15.  Nep.  Themist.  5. 
Liv.  vi.  32.  Then  they  pushed  at  one  another  (petebani),  and 
repeated  the  thrust  (rcpetebant),  Suet.  Cal.  58.  They  not 
only  pushed  with  the  point  (punctim),  but  also  struck  with 
the  edge  (ccesim).  It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid 
(cavere,  proptdsare,  exire,  effugere,  excedere,  eludere,)  direct 
thrusts  (ictus  adversos,  et  rectas  ac  simplices  manus),  than  back 
or  side  strokes  (manus  vel  petitiones  aversas  tectasquc),  Quinc- 
tiiian. v.  13.  54.  ix.  1.  20.  Virg.  ix.  439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side  (latus 
tegere) ;  hence  latere  tecto  abscedere,  to  get  off  safe,  Ten 
Heaut.  iv.  2.  5.     Per  alterius  latus  peti,  Cic.  Vat.  5.      Latus 
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apertum  vel  nudum  dare,  to  expose  one's  self  to  clanger. 
Tibult.  i.  4.  46.  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty  of  not 
winking.  Two  such  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Claudius 
were  on  that  account  invincible,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  54.  Senec.de 
Ir.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed, 
Haeet,  sc.  vulnus,  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gladi- 
ator lowered  (submittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  van- 
quished ;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people, 
who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be  saved,  pressed  down  their 
thumbs  (pollicem  premebant),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  66. ;  if  to  be 
slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs  (pollicem  vertebant), 
Juvenal,  iii.  36.  (hence  laudare  utroque  pollice,  i.  e.  valde, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  18.  66.  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5.),  and  ordered  him  to 
receive  the  sword  [fcrrum  recipere),  which  gladiators  usually 
submitted  to  with  amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext.  37-  Tusc.  ii. 
17-  Mil.  34.  Senec.  Ep.  7.  177-  de  Tranquil.  Animi,  c.  11. 
Const.  Sap.  16.  Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the 
entrance  of  the  emperor,  Ovid,  de  Pont.  ii.  8.  53.,  or  by  the 
will  of  the  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  Martial,  de 
Sjicct.  32.  Hence  plurimarum  palmarum  gladiator,  who  had 
frequently  conquered ;  Cic.  Hose.  Am.  6.  Alias  suas  palmas 
cognoscet,  i.  e.  aedas,  ibid.  30.  Palma  lemniscata,  a  palm 
crown,  with  ribbons  (lemnisci)  of  different  colours  hanging 
from  it,  ibid.  35.  Festus.  Sexla  palma  urbana  etiam  in  Gla- 
diatore  difficilis,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5.  —  money,  Suet.  Claud.  21. 
Juvenal,  vii.  zdt.,  and  a  rod  or  wooden  sword  (rudis),  as  a 
sign  of  their  being  discharged  from  fighting;  which  was 
granted  by  the  Editor,  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old 
gladiator,  or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon  act  of 
courage.  Those  who  received  it  (rude  donati)  were  called 
Rudiakii,  and  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  Ovid.  Prist,  iv.  8.  24.  But  they  sometimes 
were  afterwards  induced  by  a  great  hire  (ingente  auctora- 
mento)  again  to  engage,  Suet.  Tib.  7-  Those  who  were  dis- 
missed on  account  of  age  or  weakness,  were  said  delusisse,  Plin. 
xxx vi.  27. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting 
(sponsio-nibns)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus,  Suet. 
Tit.  8.     Domit.  1 0.     Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  6y3,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished; 
but  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  46.,  which  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all 
the  spectacles  exhibited  by  the  emperors,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Ho- 
race calls  intermissions  given    to  gladiators  in    the  time  of 
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fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia,  -orum,  Ep.  i. 
19.  47.  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

Shews  of  gladiators  {cruenia  spectacula)  were  prohibited  by 
Constantine,  Cod.  xi.  43. ;  but  not  entirely  suppressed  till  the 
time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmack.  ii.  11.  21. 


III.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


D 


I R  AM  ATI  C  entertainments,  or  stage  plays  {ludi  scenici), 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pesti- 
lence, to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  A.  U.  391.  Liv.  vii.  2. 
Before  that  time  there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the  Circus. 
They  were  called  LUDI  SCENICI,  because  they  were  first 
acted  in  a  shade  (<™<a,  umbra),  formed  by  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  105.  Sero.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  164.,  or  in  a  tent  (<r>o]v>},  tabemaculum).  Hence  after- 
wards the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was 
called  Scena,  and  the  actors,  SCENICI,  Suet.  Tib.  34. 
Cic.  Plane.  11.  Verr.ni.'Jd.;  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Suet, 
Cas.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  ,-  whence  players 
(Zudiofies)  were  called  Histriones,  from  a  Tuscan  word  /lister, 
i.  e.  ludio :  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country, 
Liv.  vii.  2. 

These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute  {ad 
tibicinis  modos),  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action. 
They  did  not  speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand 
their  language,  ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festi- 
vals, especially  at  harvest  home,  throwing  out  raillery  against 
one  another  in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to 
the  sense.  These  verses  were  called  Versus  Fescennini, 
from  Fescennia,  or  -ium,  a  city  of  Etruria,  Horat.  Epist.  II. 
i.  145. 

Afterwards,  by  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  im- 
proved {scepius  usurpando  res  excitata  est),  and  a  new  kind  of 
dramatic  composition  was  contrived,  called  SATYRiE  or 
Saturje,  Satires,  because  they  were  filled  with  various 
matter,  and  written  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to 
what  was  called  Lanx  Satura,  a  platter  or  charger  filled 
with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to 
the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Primitive  or  first  gatherings 
of  the  season.  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of 
the  Satyrs. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable 
gesture*,    accompanied  with  the  flute    and   dancing.      They 
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had  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses, 
without  their  obscenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and 
smart  repartee;  whence  those  poems  afterwards  written  to 
expose  vice  got  the  name  of  satires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace, 
of  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who  giving 
up  satires  {ab  saturis,  i.  e.  saturis  relictis),  first  ventured  to 
write  a  regular  play  (argumento  fabulam  serere),  A.  U.  5 1 2., 
some  say,  514.;  the  year  before  Ennius  was  born,  Cic.  Brut. 
18.,  above  160  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides, and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Menander,  Gelt. 
xvii.  21. 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then 
were.  Being  obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat 
the  same  part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarse  (quum  vocem  obtu- 
disset),  he  asked  permission  to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to  the 
flute,  whilst  he  acted  what  was  sung  [canticum  agebat),  which 
he  did  with  the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not  hindered 
by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  always  to  have  a 
person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  part 
{diverted)  only  was  left  them  to  repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears 
there  was  commonly  a  song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  Plant. 
Pseud,  ii.  ult. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the 
model  of  the  Greeks,  by  Kevius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cjeci- 
lius,  Terence,  Afranius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art  {Indus 
in  artem  paulatim  verterat),  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular 
plays  to  be  acted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  acting  of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  Avith 
much  ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  called  EXODIA,  Juvenal,  iii. 
175.  vi.  71,  Suet.  Tib.  45.  Do?nit.  10.,  because  they  wei?e 
usually  introduced  after  the  play,  when  the  players  and  mu- 
sicians had  left  the  stage,  to  remove  the  painful  impressions  of 
tragic  scenes,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  iii.  175.,  or  Fabell^; 
Atellan^;,  Liv.  vii.  2.,  or,  Ludi  Osci,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1 . 
Ludicrum  Oscum,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  14.,  from  Jtelld,  a  town 
of  the  Osci  in  Campania,  where  they  were  first  invented  and 
very  much  used. 

The  actors  of  these  farces  (Atellani  vel  Atellanarum 
adores)  retained  the  rights  of  citizens  {non  tribu  moti  sunt), 
and  might  serve  in  the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
common  actors,  who  were  not  respected  among  the  Romans 
as  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  held  infamous,  Ulpian.  1.  2. 
§  5.  D.  de  his  qui  not.  infant.  —  Nep.  Prcefat.  Suet.  Tib.  35.  ^ 
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Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  Comedy,  Tragedy,  and  Pantomimes. 

I.  Comedy  (COMCEDIA,  quasi  xm^c,  cofy,  the  song  of  the 
village,)  was  a  representation  of  common  life  (quotidiaiuE 
vitce  speculum),  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a 
happy  issue.  The  design  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to 
ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle, 
and  new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  re- 
presented; in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names. 
Eupblis,  Cratlnus,  and  Aristophanes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy, 
?m&  Menander  in  the  new,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1.  57. 
Quinctilian.  x.  1.  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome  but  the 
new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus, 
Cgecilius,  and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from 
MENANDER,  who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies 
that  ever  existed,  Quinctilian.  x.  1. ;  but  only  a  few  fragments 
oi'  his  works  now  remain.  We  may,  however,  judge  of  his 
excellence  from  Terence  his  principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Thus  comedies  were  called  Togat^e,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters and  dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga,  Juvenal,  i. 
3.  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  288.,  so  carmen  togatum,  a  poem  about 
Roman  affairs,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  7«  53.  Pr^etextat^e,  vel  prce~ 
iexta:,  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid.  Trabeatje, 
when  generals  and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet.  Gramm.  21. 
Tabernari.e,  when  the  characters  were  of  low  rank,  Horat. 
Art.  Poet.  225.  Palliatje,  when  the  characters  were  Grecian, 
from  pallium,  the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motoric,  when  there 
were  a  great  many  striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  pas- 
sionate expressions.  Statari^e,  when  there  was  not  much 
bustle  or  stir,  and  little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions;  and 
MixTiE,  when  some  parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  others 
the  contrary,  Terent.  Heraut.prol.  36*.  Donat.  in  Terent.  Cic. 
Brut.  1 1 6.  The  representations  of  the  Atellani  were  called 
Comcedice  Atellancs. 

The  actors  of  comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called 
Soccus. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  vel  facere  fdbu- 
lam  ;  if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  stare,  stare  recto  talo, 
placere,  &c.  if  not,  cadere,  exigi,  exsibilari,  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious 
and  important  uction,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  intro- 
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duced,  as,  heroes,  kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and 
generally  with  an  unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy 
was  to  excite  the  passions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror ;  to  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
i.  51.  It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from  Tf«yoc, 
a  goat,  and  oj&vj,  a  song ;  because  a  goat  was  the  prize  of  the 
person  who' produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the  best  actor, 
De  Art.  Poet.  220.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Eel.  iii.  22. ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the 
festival  of  Bacchus  after  vintage*  to  whom  a  noat  was  then 
sacrificed,  as  being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines;  and  therefore 
it  was  called,  Tquywhu,  the  goat's  song,  (Primi  ludi  theatrales 
ex  Liber crtibus  nati  sunt,  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  G.  ii.  381.) 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went 
about  with  his  actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on 
which  a  temporary  stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and 
sung,  having  their  faces  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine 
(peruncti  fcecibus  ora),  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet  275.,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy  (from  rgu%,  -uyo$,  new 
wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  «Soc,  a  singer ; 
hence  Tfuyw&jc,  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scoffs 
and  raillery  against  people). 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  iEschylus,  who  erected  a  perma- 
nent stage  (viodicis  instravit  pulpitd  tignis),  and  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  mask  (persona),  of  the  long  flowing  robe  (pallet,  stola, 
vel  syrma),  and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin  {cothurnus), 
which  tragedians  wore:  whence  these  words  are  put  for  a 
tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy  itself,  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  1 0.  Juvenal. 
viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Martial,  iii.  20.  iv.  49.  v.  5.  viii.  3.  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  1.  12.,  as  soccus  is  put  for  a  comedy  ora  familiar  style, 
Id.  Epist.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  80.  90.  Nee  comcedia  in  cothur- 
nos  assurgit,  nee  contra  iragcedia  socco  ingreditur,  Quinctilian. 
x    2    09 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always 
wore  under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering  (Subligaculum 
vel  Subligar  verecundice  causa),  Cic.  Off.  i.  35.  Juvenal,  vi. 
60.     Martial,  iii.  87. 

After  iEschylus,  followed  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who 
brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  their  time 
comedy  began  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition 
from  tragedy ;  but  at  Rome  comedy  was  long  cultivated,  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  to  compose  tragedies.  Nor  have 
we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  except  a  few,  which  bear  the 
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name  of  Seneca.     Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  Ennuis, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a  few  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  di- 
vided into  five  acts/  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  1 89. ;  the  subdivision 
into  scenes  is  thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  of 
singers,  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  193.,  who 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage.  The 
chief  of  them,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called  Chordgus 
or  Coryphaeus.  But  Choragus  is  usually  put  for  the  person 
who  furnished  the  dresses,  and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus 
of  the  stage,  Plant.  Pers.  i.  3.  79.  Trinumm.  iv.  2.  16".  Suet. 
Aug.  70.,  and  choragium  For  the  apparatus  itself  [instrumentum 
scenarum,  Fest.)  Plaut.  Capt.  prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.,  cho- 
ragia  for  choragi,  Vitruv.  v.  9. ;  hence  falsa;  choragium  gloria?, 
something  that  one  may  boast  of,  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  Aristophanes;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was  sup- 
pressed by  law,  the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Horat.  Art. 
Poet.  283.  A  Chordgus  appears  and  makes  a  speech,  Plaut. 
Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first 
was  small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  202.; 
but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  and  a 
louder  sound. 

Some  flutes    were  double,   and   of  various    forms.     Those 
most  frequently  mentioned,  are  the  Tibia;  dcxtraJ  and  siiiistra, 
pares  and  impares,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  disputation 
among  critics,  and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained.    The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute 
consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to 
have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once.     That 
which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was  called 
tibia  dextra,  the  right-handed  flute;  with  his  left, .tibia sinistra, 
the  left-handed  flute.      The  latter  had    but   few  holes,  and. 
sounded  a  deep  serious  base ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and 
a  sharper  and  more  lively  tone.     Plin.  16.  36.  s.  6G.      Varr. 
R.  R.  1,  2.  15.     When  two  right  or  two  left-handed  flutes 
were  joined  together,  they  were  called  tibia;  pares  dextra;,  or 
tibia;  pares  sinistra;.     The  flutes  of  different  sorts  were  called 
tibia;  impares^  or  tibia;  dextra;  et  sinistra;.     The  right-handed 
flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes, 
{Tibia;  Lydia;),  and  the  left-handed  with  the  Tyrian  flutes, 
{Tibia;  Tyria?  or  Sarrana;,  vel  Serrano;.)     Hence  Virgil,  Bifo- 
rem  dot  tibia  cantum,  i.  e.   bisonum  imparem,   i£n.  ix.  618. 
Sometimes  the  flute  was  crooked,   Virg.  JEn.  vii.  J37.     Ovid. 

y  4  Met. 
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Met.  iii.  532.,  and  is  then  called  Tibia  Phrygia  or  cornu,  Id, 
de  Pont.  I.  i.  39.     Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb-shew, 
in  which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with 
their  performances  (Mimi  vel  Panfomimi),  expressed  every 
thing  by  their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking,  (loquaci 
manu ;  hence  called  also  Gkirdnomi,)  Juvenal,  xiii.  110.  vi.  63. 
Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515.  Martial,  iii.  86.  Horat.  i.  18.  13.  ii.  2. 
125.  Manil.  v.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  always 
put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called  Planipedes,  be- 
cause they  were  without  shoes  (excalceati),  Senec.  Epist.  8. 
Quinctilian.  v.  1 1.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  Gell.  i.  1 1.  They  wore, 
however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals,  called  Scabtlla 
or  Scabella,  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they  danced, 
Cic.  Ccel.  27-     Suet.  Cal.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Au- 
gustus ;  for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted, 
Cic.  Cozl.  27.  Verr.  iii.  36.  Rabir.  Post.  12.  Phil.  ii.  27., 
not  only  on  the  stage,  but  elsewhere,  Suet.  C<zs.  39.  Ner.  4. 
Oth.  3.  Calig.  45.  Aug.  45.  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80.  Juvenal. 
viii.  198. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or 
farces  (mimogrdphi),  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  6.  Gell. 
xvii.  14.  The  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were 
Py lades  and  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tacit.  An- 
nal.  i.  54.  He  is  called  by  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123., 
his  freedman  {libertus  Mcecenatis) ;  and  by  Juvenal,  mollis,  vi. 
63.  Between  them  there  was  a  constant  emulation.  Pylades 
being  once  reproved  by  Augustus  on  this  account,  replied, 
*5  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
should  be  engaged  about  us."  Pylades  was  the  great  favourite 
of  the  public.  He  was  once  banished  by  the  power  of  the 
opposite  party,  but  soon  after  restored,  Dio.  liv.  17.  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  7.  The  factions  of  the  different  players,  Senec.  Ep.  41. 
Nat.  Q.  vii.  32.  Petron.  5.,  sometimes  carried  their  discords 
to  such  a  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  Suet. 
Tib.  37. 

The  Romans  had  rope-dancers  (Funambuli,  Schcenobdta 
vel  Neurobcitce),  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the 
play,  Ter.  Hec.  Prol.  4.  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77-?  and  persons  who 
seemed  to  fly  in  the  air  (Petauristje),  who  darted  {jaciabant 
vel  excutiebant)  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  Petaurum, 
vel  -us,  Festus.  Juvenal,  xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial, 
ii.  86.,  also  interludes  or  musical  entertainments,  called  Em- 
bolia,  Cic.  Sext.  54.,  or  acroamata  ;  but   this  last  word  is 

usually 
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usually  put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters  themselves, 
who  were  also  employed  at  private  entertainments,  Cic.  ibid. 
Verr.  iv.  22.  Arch.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  77-  Macroh.  Sat.  ii.  4. 
Nep.  Att.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people 
calling  out  for  various  shews  to  be  exhibited;  as  the  represent- 
ation of  battles,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon 
animals,  and  wild  beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  people 
made  on  these  occasions,  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  Epist.  II.  i.  185,  &c.  In  like  manner,  their  ap- 
probation (plausus),  and  disapprobation,  (sibilus,  strepitus,  fre- 
mitus, clamor  tonitruum,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.,  Jistula  pastoritia, 
Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded,  Cic.  Pis. 
27.     Seat.  54,  55,  56,  &c.     Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  ii.  17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play,  were  called 
Act  ores  primarum  jpartium ,-  the  second,  secundarum  partium ; 
the  third,  tertiurum,  &c.  Ter.  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic.  in  Ceecil. 
15.  &  Ascon.  in  loc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed 
thek  parts,  or  pleased  the  spectators,  Quinctilian.  vi.  1.  Vic. 
Rose.  Com.  2.  Att.'i.  3.  16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an 
actor  always  said  Plaudite,  Terent.  fyc. 

Those  actors  who  were  most  approved  received  crowns, 
&c.  as  at  other  games ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
tied  round  the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi,  strojphia,  v. 
-iola,  Festus.  Plin.  xxi.  1.,  afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass 
gilt,  (e  lamina  area  tenui  inaurata  aut  inargentata),  called  Co- 
rollje  or  corollaria  ;  first  made  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver, 
Plin.  xxi.  2,  3.  Hence  COROLLARIUM,  a  reward  given 
to  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire,  (additum.  prceterquam 
quod  debitum  est,)  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  36.  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  or  any  thing 
given  above  what  was  promised,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  Plin.ix.  35. 
s.  57.  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  players 
should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces  (aurei),  but  not 
more,   Cajpitolin.  11. 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited, 
was  called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  [a  kao^on,  video.)  In 
ancient  times  the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing  ; 
hence  stantes  for  spectators,  Cic.  Amic.  7.,  and,  A.  U.  599.,  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make 
seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  building,  was,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  as  a 
thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  (nociturum  publicis  moribus), 
Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.    Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  3. 

After- 
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Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally   erected. 
The  most  splendid  was   that  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurns,  when 
iedile,  which  contained  30,000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with 
amazing  magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  expencc,    Plin. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  his  father  (funebri  patris  munere),  made  two  large 
theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended  each 
on  hinges  (cardinum  singuloram  versatili  suspensa  libramento), 
and  looking  opposite  ways  (infer  se  aversa)}  so  that  the  scenes 
should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their  noise  (tie  invicem  ob- 
streperent) ;  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  plays  in  the  former 
part  of  the  day  ;  then  having  suddenly  wheeled  them  round, 
so  that  they  stood  over-against  one  another,  and  thus  formed 
an.  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  shews  of  gladiators  in  the  af- 
ternoon, Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second 
consulship,  which  contained  40,000 ;  but  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  animadversion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a 
temple  to  Venus,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Tertullian.  de  Sped.  10. 
Plin.  viii.  7.  Dio.  xxxix.  38.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were 
afterwards  several  theatres,  and  in  particular  those  of  Mar- 
cellus,  Dio.  xliii.  49.,  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of  Pompey, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12,  13.  Amor.  ii.  7.  3.,  hence  called  tria 
tkeatra,  the  three  theatres,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Ovid.  Art.  iii.  394. 
Trist.  iii.  12.  24. 

,  Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  excessive  heat  or 
rain,  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphi- 
theatre, Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lucret.  iv.  73. 
vi.  108.,  but  in  later  times  they  were  roofed,  Stat.  Sylv. 
iii.  5.  91. 

Among  the  Greeks,  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the 
theatre,  Cic.  Place.  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And 
among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the 
stage,  Suet.  Aug.  47-  This  the  Greeks  called  0e«Tgi£siv  et 
7raga$€iy|xaTi£eJV. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the 
half  of  an  amphitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or 
seats  (gradus  vel  cunei)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  called  Or- 
chestra, were  assigned  to  the  senators  and  ambassadors  of  fo- 
reign states ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the  equites,  and 
the  rest  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  The  whole  was  called 
CAVE  A.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  prima,  or 
ima ;  the  last,  cavea 'ultima  or  summa,  Cic.  Senect.  14. ;  the 
middle,  cavea  media.  Suet.  ibid.  _ 

6  The 
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The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were 
called  Sce?ia,  Postscenium,  Proscenium,  Pulpit  nm,  and  Or- 
chestra. 

1.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues, 
and  pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plays  exhibited,  J'itruv.  v.  8.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn. 
i.  16'6\  432.  The  ornaments  sometimes  were  inconceivably 
magnificent,  Vale):  Max.  ii.  4.  6*.     Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  ma- 
chines, it  was  called  Scena  Versatilis  ;  when  it  was  drawn 
aside,  Scena  ductilis,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain  (AULiEUM  vel 
Siparium,  often er  plural  -a),  which,  contrary  to  the  modern 
custom,  was  dropt  \premcbatur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us 
the  blinds  of  a  carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised  (tolle- 
hatur)  or  drawn  up  when  the  play  was  over ;  sometimes  also 
between  the  acts,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  189.  Art.  Poet.  154.  Ovid. 
Met.  iii.  111.  Juvenal,  vi.  166.  The  machine  by  which  this 
was  done  was  called  Exostra,  Cie.  prov.  Cons.  G.  Curtains 
and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private  houses, 
Virg.JBn,  i.  701.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  29.  15.  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.,  call- 
ed Aulcea  Attalica,  because  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at 
the  court  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  Propert. 
ii.  23.  46.    Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  701. 

2.  POSTSCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where 
the  actors  dressed  and  undressed ;  ana  where  those  things 
were  supposed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propriety 
be  exhibited  on  the  stage,  Horat.  dc  Art.  P.  182.  Lucret. 
iv.  1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the 
actors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called 
PULPITUM;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHES- 
TRA, which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpitum, 
Vitruv.  v.  6.  Hence  Ludibria  scena  et  pulpito  dig?ia,  buffoon- 
eries fit  only  for  the  stage,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.   LEVYING  OF  SOLDIERS. 

"'HE  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.       Every  citizen 
was  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service 
required,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty-six ;  nor  at  first 

could 
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could  any  one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served 
tea  campaigns,  Polyb.  vi.  17-  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged 
to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten.  At 
first  none  of  the  lowest  class  were  enlisted  as  soldiers,  nor 
freedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv.  x.  21.  xxii.  11. 
57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  Sallust.  Jug. 
86.    Gell.  xvi.  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were 
almost  always  engaged  in  wars ;  first  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years  more 
in  subduing  the  various  countries  which  composed  that  immense 
empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
proclaiming  it.  This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called 
Feci  ales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any 
nation,  they  sent  one  or  more  of  these  Feciales  to  demand 
redress  (ad  res  repetendas\  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  72.;  and  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given,  thirty-three  days  were  granted  to  consider  the  matter, 
after  which,  war  might  be  justly  declared.  Then  the  Feciales 
again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  that  nation, 
Liv.  i>  32.  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before 
he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO  (a  clara  voce 
qua  utcbatur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2. 
Afterwards,  when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried 
on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Ager  Hostilis, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war  professedly 
against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony,  Dio.  1.  4. 
So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  the  war  against  the 
Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona 
into  the  ager  hostilis,  Dio.  lxxi.  53. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most 
part  were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul ;  for  two  le- 
gions composed  a  consular  army.  But  oftener  a  greater  num- 
ber was  raised,  ten,  Liv.  ii.  30.  vii.  35.;  eighteen,  xxiv.  11.; 
twenty,  xxx.  2. ;  twenty-one,  xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24. ;  twenty- 
three,  xx.  1.  xxviii.  38.  Under  Tiberius  twenty-five,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  the  forces  of 
the  allies,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.:  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spartian. 
15.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a  Gal- 
lic tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry, 
and  700,000  foot,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after-times, 
when  the  lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12., 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  procure  soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  de- 
struction 
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struction  of  Quintilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Germany, 
A.  U.  763.,  Augustus  could  not  raise  forces  even  to  defend 
Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans  and 
Gauls  would  attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigour,  Dw. 
Ivi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed 
a  day  {diem  edicebant,  vel  indicebant),  on  which  all  those  who 
were  of  the  military  age  should  be  present  in  the  Capitol, 
Liv.  xxvi.  31.  Poiyb.  vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule 
chairs,  held  a  levy  {defectum  habebant),  by  the  assistance  of  the 
military  or  legionary  tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  Liv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  determined  by 
lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name 
under  a  severe  penalty,  Liv.  iii.  11.  41.  Gell.  xi.  5.  Valer. 
Max.  vi.  3,  4.  They  were  careful  to  choose  {legere)  those  first, 
who  had  what  were  thought  lucky  names  {bona  nomina),  as, 
Valerius,  Salvias,  Statorius,  &c.  Cic.  Divin.  i.  45.  Festus  in 
voce  Lacus  Locrinus.  Their  names  were  written  down  on 
tables  ;  hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was 
the  greatest  alacrity  to  enlist  {nomina  dare),  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii.  32., 
but  this  v/as  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion 
{coercitio)  was  requisite;  and  those  who  refused  (refractarii, 
qui  militiam  detrectabant)  were  forced  to  enlist  \{sacramento 
adacti)  by  fines  and  corporal  punishment  {damno  et  lirgis), 
Liv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into  prison, 
ibid.  &  Dionys.  viii.  or  sold  as  slaves,  Cic.  Ccecin.  34.  Some 
cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render  themselves  unfit  for 
service :  Hence  pollice  trunci,  poltroons.  But  this  did  not 
screen  them  from  punishment,  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Voter.  Max. 
vi.  3.  3.  On  one  occasion,  Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  re- 
fractory to  death,  Dio.  Ivi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  service  {vacationis  militia?  vel  a  militia),  of  which  the 
chief  were,  Age  {JEtas),  if  above  fifty,  Liv.  xlii.  33,  34. 
Disease  or  infirmity  {morbus  vel  vitium),  Suet.  Aug.  24. 
Office  {honor),  being  a  magistrate  or  priest,  Phitarch.  in  Camill. 
vers.  Jin.  Favour  or  indulgence  {beneficium)  granted  by  the 
senate  or  people,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  19.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  Liv. 
xxxix.  19. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time, 
(Emeriti,  qui  stipendia  explevissent,  vel  defuncti,  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  9.  24.)  Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,    Liv.  ii.  55.,  who  judged  of  the 

_  justice 
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justice  of  their  claims  (causas  cognoscebant),  and  interposed  in 
their  behalf  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper.  But  this  was 
sometimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Liv.  xxxiv.  56. 
And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred  the  matter  to 
the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  32,  33,  &c. 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS, 
(quasi  timor  niultus,  vel  a  tumeo),  Cic.  Phil.  v.  31.  viii.  1. 
Quinctilian.  vii.  3.,  no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  (de- 
lectus sine  vacationibus  habitus  est),  Liv.  vii.  11.  28.  viii.  20. 
x.  21.  Two  flags  were  displayed  (vexilla  suhlata  vel  prolata 
sunt)  from  the  Capitol,  the  one  red  (roscum),  to  summon  the 
infantry  (ad  pedites  evocandos),  and  the  other  green  (ccendeum), 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms,  the  consul  said,  Qui  rempublicam  salvam 
esse  vult,  me  SEOUATUR.  This  was  called  CONJURATIO, 
or  evocatio,  and  men  thus  raised,  Conjurati,  Liv.  xxii.  38. 
Cces.  de  Bell.  G.  vii.  1.,  who  were  not  considered  as  regular 
soldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm  (in  tumidlu ;  Nam,  tu- 
multus  nomiunquam  levior  quam  bellum,  Liv.  ii.  26.),  were 
called  Subitarii,  (ita  repentina  auxilia  appellabant,)  Liv.  iii. 
4.  30.,  or  Tumultuarii,  Liv.  i.  37.  xxxv.  2.,  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  ibid.  &  xl.  26.,  when  the 
sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who  were  called  Cau- 
sarii,  Liv.  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtruded 
themselves  into  the  service  (inter  tirones),  they  were  some- 
times punished  capitally  (in  eos  animadversum  est),   Plin.  Ep. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites,  and 
each  had  a  hoi'se  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by 
the  public,  Liv.  i.  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  Equites  served  on  their 
own  horses,  Liv.  v.  7.  But  that  was  not  usually  done;  nor 
were  there,  as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman 
army,  but  from  the  Equites,  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made 
a  great  alteration  in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans,  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of 
Roman  Equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy, 
and  the  other  provinces ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is 
justly  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
republic. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeat  over  the  words  of  the  military  oath   (qui  reliquis  verba 

sacramenti 
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sacramenti  prairet),  and  the  rest  swore  after  him  (in  verba  ejus 
jurabant).     Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,   Idem   in  me, 
Festus  in  PitiEjURATiONES,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
the  same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey 
their  commander,  and  not  desert  their  standai-ds,  &c.  Liv.  iii. 
20.  xxii.  38.  Gell.  xvi.  4.  Sometimes  those  below  seventeen 
were  obliged  to  take  the  military  oath  (sacramento  vel  -urn 
dicere),   Liv.  xxii.  57.  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy, 
Cic.  Off',  i.  11.  Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life, 
Juvemal.  xvi.  35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  xxii.  38.,  where  he  seems  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  oath  (Sacramentum)  which  formerly 
was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were  embodied,  and 
each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of  foot,  swore  among 
themselves  (inter  se  equites  decuriati,  pedites  centuriati  conjura- 
bant\  to  act  like  good  soldiers  (sesefugce  ac  formidinis  ergo  non 
abituros,  neque  ex  or  dine  recessuros),  and  the  oath  (jusjuran- 
dum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes  after  the  levy 
(ex  voluntario  inter  ipsos  Joed  ere  a  tribunis  ad  legitimam  juris- 
jurandi  actionem  translation),  ibid. 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew, 
Liv.  xxviii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in 
the  military  oath,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  31.,  and  this  oath  used  to  be 
renewed  every  year  on  their  birth-day,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  60.,  by 
the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  provinces,  Id.  Pan.  68.,  also 
on  the  kalends  of  January,  Suet.  Galb.  16.  Tacit.  Annal.  xvi. 
22.  Hist.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions,  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the 
country  to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and 
the  force  used  for  that  purpose,  Coercitio  vef  Conquisitio, 
a  press  or  impress,  Liv.  xxi.  11.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons. 
2.  Att.  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  Bell.  Alex.  2.  Sometimes  particular 
commissioners  (triumviri)  were  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
Liv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  (homines 
meritis  stipendiis),  were  often  induced  again  to  enlist,  who  were 
then  called  EVOCATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fain.  iii.  7- 
Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  53.  Sallust.  Jug.  84.  Dio.  xlv.  12.  Galba 
gave  this  name  to  a  body  of  Equites,  whom  he  appointed  to 
guard  his  person,  Suet.  Galb.  10.  The  Evocati  were  exempted 
from  all  the  drudgery  of  military  service  (aeterorum  immunes, 
nisi  projndsandi  hostis),  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or 
admitted  into  alliance,   they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal 

number 
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number  of  infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of 
cavalry,  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxii.  36.,  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  63). 
The  consuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice 
what  number  of  troops  they  required  [ad  socios  Latinumque 
nomen  ad  milites  ex  formula  accipiendos  mittuni,  arvia,  tela, 
alia  parari  jubent,  Liv.  xxii.  57-),  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assembling  [quo  convenirent\ 
Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised  (scripti  vel 
conscripti),  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv.  xxvii.  9. 
11.,  and  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but  corn;  on 
which  account  they  had  a  paymaster  {Qjucestor)  of  their  own, 
Polyb.  vi.  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with  those 
of  the  republic. 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called  aux- 
Hiares  (AUXILIARIES  milites  vel  auxilia,  ab  augeo,  Cic. 
x\tt.  vi.  5.  Varr.  &  Fest.)  They  usually  received  pay  and 
clothing  from  the  republic,  although  they  sometimes  were 
supported  by  those  who  sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  are  said  to 
have  been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537-  Liv.  xxiv.  49. 
But  those  must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who 
are  often  mentioned  before  that  time,  Lm  xxi.  46.  48.  55,  56. 
xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with 
regret  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose, 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  14.  Agric.  31.  Each  district  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  opulence. 


IL  DIVISION  OF  THE  TROOPS  IN  THE  ROMAN 
ARMY;  THEIR  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  AND  DRESS. 

A  FTER   the   levy    was   completed,    and  the  military    oath 
"  administered,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LE- 

GIO  a   legendo,    quia  milites  in  delectu   legebantur,    Varro. 

L.  L.  iv.  16.,    which   word   is    sometimes   put   for  an  army, 

Liv.  ii.  26,  &c.    Sallust.  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 

three  maniples,   and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (MANI- 

PULUS,    ex  manipulo  vel  fascicido  fceni,  hastce,   vel  perticcc 

longse  alligato,    quern  pro  signo  primum  gerebat,    Ovid.  Fast. 

iii.  3 17.)       So  that  there  were  thirty  maniples,   and  sixty  cen- 
turies 
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turies  in  a  legion,  Gell.  xvi.  4. ;  and  if  there  had  always  been 
100  men  in  each  century,  as  its  name  imports,  the  legion  would 
have  consisted  of  6000  men.     But  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  lemon  was  different  at  different 
times,  Liv.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24:  xlii.  31. 
xliii.  12.  Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  10G.  B.  Al.  69.  In  the  time  of  Po- 
lybius  it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called 
JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  &  Liv.  iii.  62. 
They  were  divided  into  ten  turmce  or  troops ;  and  each  turma 
into  three  decurice,  or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion, 
were  three,  the  Hastati,  Priucipes,  and  Triarii. 

The  HASTATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought 
with  long  spears  (Jiasta),  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside 
as  inconvenient,  Varro  de  Lat.  Li?ig.  iv.  16.  They  consisted 
of  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in 
battle,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour  of 
life ;  they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  seem  to 
have  been  posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who 
formed  the  third  line ;  whence  their  name,  Dionys.  viii.  86. 
They  were  also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilum  or  javelin 
which  they  used ;  and  the  Hastati  and  Principes,  who  stood 
before  them,  Antepilani. 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  VELITES,  from 
their  swiftness  and  agility  (a  volando  vel  velocitate),  the  light- 
armed  soldiers  (milites  levis  armatura?,  vel  cxpediti,  vel  levis 
armatura),  first  instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv. 
xxvi.  4.  These  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no 
certain  post  assigned  them  ;  but  fought  in  scattered  parties 
where  occasion  required,  usually  before  the  lines.  To  them  were 
joined  the  slingers  and  archers,  (FUNDITORES,  Balcarcsy 
Achcei)  &c.)  Liv.  xxi.  21.  xxviii.  37.  xxxviii.  29.  31.  SA- 
GITTARII  Cretenses,  Arabes,  &c.     Liv.  xxxvii.  40.    xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Ferentarii  ; 
Borarii  (quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluit,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.),  and, 
according  to  some,  Acccnsi.  Others  make  the  Accensi  super- 
numerary soldiers,  who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  legendary  soldiers  who  died  or  were  slain,  Pestus 
in  Adcensi  et  Adscriptitii,  Varro,  ibid.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  they  were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops. 
These  were  formed  into  distinct  companies  (e.vpediti  manipvli 
et  expedites  cohories),  and  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the  legion- 
ary cohorts,  Su/htst.  Jug.  46.  90.  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially,  under  the 

z  emperors, 
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emperors,  from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were ; 
thus,  Primani,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion  ;  Secundani, 
Tertiani,  Qiiartani,  Quintani,  Decimani,  Tertiadecimani, 
Vicesimani,  Duodevicesimani,  Duo  et  vicesimani,  &c.  Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  36,  37.    iii.  27.  v.  1.     Suet.  Jul.  70. 

The  Velites  were  equipped  with  boivs,  slings,  seven  javelins 
or  spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown 
they  bent  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy, 
quorum  telum  inhabile  ad  remittendum  imperitis  est,  Liv.  xxiv. 
31.,  a  Spanish  sword  having  both  edge  and  point  (quo  casim  et 
punctim  petebant,  Liv.),  a  round  buckler  (parma)  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather ;  and 
a  helmet  or  cask  for  the  head  (GALEA  vel  Galerus),  generally 
made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  to  appear  the  more 
terrible,  Potyb.  vi.  20. 

The  arms  of  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  both 
defensive  (drma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  (tela  ad  petendum), 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  same:  Polyb.  vi.  20.  22. 

1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM),  with  an  iron  boss 

(umbo)  jutting  out  in  the  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little 
plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide :  Some- 
times a  round  shield  (Clypeus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

2.  A  head  piece  (GALEA  vel  Cass/5  v.  -Ida)  of  brass 

or  iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face 
uncovered,  Flor.  iv.  2.,  whence  the  command  of  Caesar  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  Faciem  feri,  miles,  Flor.  iv.  2.,  Pom- 
pey's  cavalry  being  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of  rank, 
who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages  disfigured  as 
of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the  crest  (Crista), 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colours. 

3.    A  coat  of  mail  (LORICA),   generally   made  of 

leather,  covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales  or  iron 
rings  twisted  within  one  another  like  chains  (hamis  conserta). 
Instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on 
the  breast  (thorax  vel  pectorale). 

4.    Greaves  for  the  legs   (OCREiE),    Liv.  ix.  40., 

tegmiua  crurum,  Virg.  iEn.  xi.  777«j  sometimes  only  on  the 
right  leg,  Veget.  i.  20.,  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for 
the  feet,  called  Cattga,  set  with  nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  24., 
used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers  (gregarii  vel  manipulates 
milites),  whence  the  Emperor  Caligula  had  his  name,  Suet. 
Cal.  ix.  52.  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  41.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  3.  Hence  Cali- 
galus,  a  common  soldier,  Suet.  Aug.  25.  Marius  a  caliga  ad 
consulatum  perductus,  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec.  de 
Ben.  v.  16. 

6  5.  A 
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5.  A  sword  (gladius  yel  ensis),  and  two  long  javelins 

(Pila). 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for 
the  sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their 
horses ;  for  they  had  no  stirrups  (Stapi.e  vel  Staped^e,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called).  When  they  were  first  used  is 
uncertain.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  classics, 
nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient  coins  aud  statues.  Neither 
had  the  Romans  saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings 
of  cloth  (vestis  stragula)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  14.  44.,  vel  Strata,  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to 
be  constratus,  Liv.  xxi.  54.  These  the  Germans  despised, 
C<es.  B.  G.  iv.  2.     The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles,  Liv. 

XXXV.   1  1 . 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot, 
Polyb.  vi.  23.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  de  jaculalione 
equestri,  about  the  art  of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pie,  that  is,  completely  from  head 
to  foot,  were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv.  xxxv.  48. 
xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (see  p.  177-) 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually 
month  about,  Liv.  xl.  41.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  48.  In  battle,  a 
tribune  seems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or 
about  a  thousand  men ;  hence  called  in  Greek,  ^iXia^oj,  vel  -rjf. 
Under  the  emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  from  among  the 
senators  and  equites ;  hence  called  Laticlavii  and  Angusti- 
clavii,  Suet.  Oth.  10.  One  of  these  seems  to  be  called 
Tribunus  cohortis,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.,  and  their  command  to 
have  lasted  onlv  six  months :  hence  called  semestris  tribu- 
natus,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  4.,  or  semestre  aurum,  Juvenal,  vn.  8., 
because  they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  cen- 
turies (Centuriones  vel  ordinum  ductores),  from  among  the 
common  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit,  Liv.  xlii.  34. 
Cces.  vi.  39.  Lucan.  i.  645.  vi.  145.  But  this  office  [centu- 
rionatus)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  consul  or  proconsul 
through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic.  Pis.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling  (vitis), 
Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit,  i.  23.  Juvenal,  viii.  247-  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  i.  527-,  hence  vite  donari,  to  be  made  a  centurion  ;  vitem 
poscere,  to  ask  that  office,  Juvenal,  xiv.  193.,  gerere,  to  bear  it, 
Lucan.  vi.  146. 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
same   name,   but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior  former,  and 
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posteriori  latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before 
the  other,   Tacit.  Ann.  i.  32.    Dionys.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at 
Once  through  interest,  Dio.  lii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarii,  was  called  Centurio  primi  pili,  vel  primi  ordinis, 
Liv.  xxv.'  19.,  or  Primus  Pilus,  primipilus,  or  primopilus, 
■Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  25.,  also  primus  centurio,  Liv.  vii.  41.,  qui 
primum  pilum  diicebat,  ib.  13.  Dux  legionis  (6  ^ysju-wv  too 
Tay/xotTo?),  Dionys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  all  the  other 
centurions,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  (aquila),  or  chief 
standard  of  the  legion,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  22.  Valer.  Max.  i.  6.  11., 
whereby  he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked 
among  the  cquites,  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovid. 
Amor.  iii.  8.  20.  Pont.  iv.  7.  15.  He  had  a  place  in  the 
council  of  war  with  the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  cen- 
turions were  called  minores  ordine,  Ib.  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarii,  was  called  Primipilus  posterior  :  So  the  two  cen- 
turions of  the  second  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  Prior  centurio, 
and  .posterior  centurio  secundi  pili :  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who 
was  called  Centurio  decimi  pili,  prior  et  posterior.  In  like 
manner,  Primus  princeps,  secundus  princeps,  &c.  Primus 
kastatus,  &c.  Thus  there  was  a  large  field  for  promotion  in 
the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion  ;  from 
being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  Hastati 
{decimus  kastatus  posterior),  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus,  Liv. 
xlii.  34.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  ducere  hones- 
turn  ordinem :  as,  Virginius,   Liv.  iii.  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants, 
called  OPTIONES,  Uragi,  or  Succenturiones,  Liv.  viii.  8. 
Festus  in  Optio  ;  and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns  (SIG- 
NIFERI  vel  Vexillarii),  Liv.  vi.  8.  xxxv.  5.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  81. 
Hist.  i.  41.    iii.  17.     Cic.  Divin.  i.  77- 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called 
Pfjefectus  klk.,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Each  Tama  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders 
of  ten,  but  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop, 
Polyb.  vi.  23.,  and  he  was  called  Dux  turm^2,  Sallust.  Jug.  38. 
Each  decurio  had  an  optio  or  deputy  under  him,  Varro  deLat. 
Ling.  iv.  lfi. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were 
called  Alje,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Liv. 
xxxi.  2 1 .  Gell.  xvi.  4.)  had  praefects  (PRiEFECTI)  appointed 
them,  who  commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary 
tribunes,  Cccs.  B.  G.  i.  39.    SuetrAug.  38.     Claud.  35.    Plin. 

Epist. 
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Epist.  x.  19.      They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman 
infantry,  Sallust.  Jug.  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  allies, 
were  selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name  of 
Extraordinarii,  and  one  troop  called  Ablecti  or  Selecti,  to 
serve  as  his  life-guards,  Liv.  xxxv.  5.     Polyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied 
troops  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans. 

Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry  {cum  jasto 
equitatu),  and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular 
army  (cxercitus  consularis),  about  20,000  men,  Liv.  x.  25.,  in 
the  time  of  Polybius,   18,600,  Polyb.  vi.  24. 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEGATI)  under 
him,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war, 
Liv.  ii.  29.  59.  iv.  17.  x.  40.  43.,  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Jug.  28. 
Cccs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  17-    lii-  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said 
to  do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  (ductu  vel  imperio,  et 
auspicio  suo),  Liv.  iii.  1.  17.  42.  xli.  17-  28.  Plaut.  Amph. 
i.  1.41.  ii.  2.  25.  Horat.  i.  7«  27- ;  but  if  his  legatus  or  any 
other  person  did  it  by  his  command,  it  was  said  to  be  done, 
auspicio  consulis  et  ductu  legati,  by  the  auspices  of  the  consul 
and  conduct  of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  emperors  were 
said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  auspices,  although  they 
remained  at  Rome,  Ductu  Germanici,  auspiciis  Tiberii,  Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  41.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  33.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173., 
hence  auspicia,  the  conduct,  Liv.  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called 
PALUDAMENTUM,  or  Chlamys,  of  a  scarlet  colour  bor- 
dered with  purple ;  sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers, 
Liv.  i.  26.  Plin.  xvi.  3.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56.,  cum  paludalis 
ducibus,  officers  in  red  coats,  Juvenal,  vi.  399.,  and,  according 
to  some,  by  the  lictors  who  attended  the  consul  in  war,  Liv. 
xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Chlamys  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  travel- 
ling dress  (vestis  viatoria) :  hence  Chlamydatus,  a  traveller  or 
foreigner,  Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  8.  sc.  7-  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called 
SAGUM,  also  Chlamys,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.,  an  open  robe 
drawn  over  the  other  clothes  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  Suet. 
Aug.  26.,  opposed  to  toga,  the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was 
a  war  in  Italy  (in  tumultu),  all  the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum  : 
hence  Est  in  sagis  civitas,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.,  sumerc  sega,  ad 
saga  ire ;  etredire  ad  togas,  Id.  v.  12.  xiv.  1.,  also  put  for  the 
general's  robe ;  thus,  Punico  lugubre  mutavit  sagum,  i.  e. 
deposuit  coccineam  chlamydem  Antonius,  et  ,accepit  ?iigram, 
laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  Horat. 
Epod.  ix.  27. 
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III.    DISCIPLINE   OF    THE    ROMANS,    THEIR 
MARCHES  AND  ENCAMPMENTS. 

^HE  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
their  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a 
night,  even  in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp, 
and  fortifying  it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  Liv.  xliv.  39. 
Sallust.  Jug.  45.  91.  Persons  were  always  sent  before  to 
chuse  and  mark  out  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose  (castra 
metar-i).  Hence  called  METATORES ;  thus,  Alteris  caslris 
vel  secundis,  is  put  for  altero  die,  the  second  day  ;  tertiis 
cash-is,  quintis  castris,  &c.  Tacit.  Hist.  in.  15.  iv.  71.  Cces. 
B.  G.  vii.  36. 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or  even 
two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra,  and  in  later  ages 
MANSIO;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one 
day,  Plin.  xii.  14.,  or  for  an  inn,  Suet.  Tit.  10.,  as  araSpog 
among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
same  place,  it  was  called  Castra  ST  ATI  VA,  a  standing  camp  ; 
iESTIVA,  a  summer  camp  ;  and  HIBERNA,  a  winter  camp 
(which  was  first  used  in  the  siege  of  Veji),  Liv.  v.  2.  Hiber- 
nacula  adificavit,  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  like  a  city,  as  storehouses  (armaria),  workshops 
(Jabrica?),  an  infirmary  (valetudinarium),  &c.  Hence  from 
them  many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had  their 
origin ;  in  England  particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in 
cester  or  Chester. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square  (quadrata),  and 
always  of  the  same  figure,  Polyb.  vi.  25.  In  later  ages,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or 
adapted  it  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Veget.  i.  23.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  ditch  (Fossa),  usually  nine  feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampart  (VALLUM),  composed  of 
the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (AGGER),  and  sharp  stakes 
(sudes,  VALLI  vel  pali)  stuck  into  it,  Virg.  G.  ii.  25.  Cces. 
B.  Civ.  ii.  1.  15.     Polyb.  xvii.  14,  15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  Porta 
PRiETORIA,  vel  Lxtraordinaria,  next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xl.  27. 
DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former  (ab  tergo  castrorum  et 
hosli  aversa,  vel  ab  hoste),  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  24. 
Civ.  iii.  79.  Porta  principalis  dextra  and  principalis 
sinistra,  Liv.  xl.  27. 

The 
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The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower. 

The  upper  part  ( pars  castrorum  superior)  was  that  next  the 
porta  prcetoria,  in  which  was  the  general's  tent  (ducis  taberna- 
culum),  called  PRiETORIUM,  also  Augurale,  Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  13.  xv.  30.,  from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the 
auspices  (auguraculum,  Fest.  vel  augwatorium,  Hygin.  de 
Castramet.)  or  Augustale,  Quinctil.  viii.  2.  8.,  with  a  suffi- 
cient space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian  cohort,  &c. 
On  one  side  of  the  Prcetorium  were  the  tents  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Quaestor,  QUiESTO- 
RIUM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  porta 
decumana,  hence  called  Qu&storia,  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47. 
Hard  by  the  quaestor's  tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  also 
Quintana,  where  things  were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv. 
xli.  2.  Suet.  Ner.  26.  Polyb.  vi.  38.  In  this  part  of  the  camp 
were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  prefects  of  the  allies,  the 
Evocati,  Ablecti,  and  Extraordinarii,  both  horse  and  foot. 
But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from  the 
classics.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was  assigned 
both  to  officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfectly 
acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called  PRINCIPIA,  Liv.  vii.  12.,  where  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  general  was  erected,  when  he  either  administered 
justice  or  harangued  the  army,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  67.  Hist. 
iii.  13.,  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts  (jura  reddebant), 
Liv.  xxviii.  24.,  and  punishments  were  inflicted,  Suet.  Oth.  I. 
Aug.  24.  Liv.  viii.  32.  ix.  16.,  the  principal  standards  of  the 
army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  39. ; 
also  the  images  of  the  emperors,  Id.  iv.  2.  xv.  29.,  by  which 
the  soldiers  swore,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  16.,  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards  (ad  vel 
apud  signa\  as  in  a  sacred  place,  Suet.  Dom.  7-,  each  a  certain 
part  of  his  pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not 
restored  till  the  end  of  the  war,   Veget.  ii.  20. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
thk  manner :  The  cavalry  in  the  middle ;  on  both  sides  of  them 
the  Triarii,  Principes>  and  Hastati ;  next  to  them  on  both 
sides  were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is 
observable,  were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they 
should  form  any  plots  (ne  quid  nova  rei  molire?itur),  by  being 
united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of  the  Velites. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  space  between 
the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad.  The 
same  may  be   said   of  the   slaves   (Calones  vel  servi),   and 
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retainers  or  followers  of  the  camp  (Lixje,  qui exercitum  seqiieban- 
tur,  qucestiis  gratia,  Festus),  Liv.  xxiii.  1 6.  These  were  little 
used  in  ancient  times.  A  common  soldier  was  not  allowed  a 
slave,  but  the  officers  were,  Sallust.  Jug.  45.  The  Lixce  were 
sometimes  altogether  prohibited,  ibid.  At  other  times  they 
seem  to  have  staid  without  the  camp,  in  what  was  called  Pko- 
cesthia  (ccdificia  extra  castra),  Festus  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  22. 

The  tents  (tentoria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins 
extended  with  ropes:  hence  sub  pellibus  hiemare,  Flor.  i.  12., 
durare,  Liv.  v.  2.,  haberi,  Id.  37.  39.,  retineri,  in  tents,  or  in 
camp,   Tacit.  Ann.  13.  35.     So  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  2. 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  decanus  or 
petty  officer  who  commanded  them  (qui  iis  prcefuit) ;  which 
was  properly  called  Contubernium,  and  they  Conlubernales. 
Hence  young  noblemen  under  the  general's  particular  care, 
were  said  to  serve  in  his  tent  (contubernio  ejus  militare),  and 
were  called  his  Contubernales,  Suet.  Jul.  42.  Cic.  Ccel.  30. 
Plane.  2 ! .  Sallust.  Jug.  64.  Hence,  Vivere  in  contnbernio 
alicujus,  to  live  in  one's  family,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  ContvJber- 
?ialis,  a  companion,  Id.  i.  19.  x.  8.  The  centurions  and 
standard-bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of  their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by 
intervals,  called  VIM.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise  (in 
langum),  i.  e.  running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  prcetarian 
side ;  and  three  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp, 
called  Qjiintana,  and  two  in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Principia 
already  described,  and  another  between  the  Pratorium  and  the 
Praetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents  between  the  vice  were 
called  STRiGiE  (fivpai). 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were 
appointed  to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  Juvenal,  viii.  147., 
as  they  likewise  were  during  the  encampment  to  perform  dif- 
ferent services  (ministeria),  to  procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c. 
From  these  certain  persons  were  exempted  (immunes  operum 
militarium,  inunum  pugnce  laborem  reservati,  Liv.  vii.  7«)j  either 
by  law  or  custom,  as  the  Equites,  Val.  Max.  ii.  .9.  7.,  the 
Evocati  and  veterans,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36'.,  or  by  the  favour 
(beneficio)  of  their  commander ;  hence  called  Beneficiarii, 
Festus.  Ca?s.  B.  C.  i.  75.  But  afterwards  this  exemption  used 
to  be  purchased  from  the  centurions,  which  proved  most 
pernicious  to  military  discipline,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17^  Hist.  i.  46. 
The  soldiers  obliged  to  perform  these  services  were  called 
Munifices,   Veget.  ii.  7.  19. 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each 
legion  who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Pr^efectus 
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castrorum,     Tacit.   Annul,   i.  20.     xiv.   37«      Hist,  ii.   29. 
Vcget.  ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  was  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp, 
before  the  Prcetorium,  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  Quaestor,  and 
Tribunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night  (agere  excubias  vel 
stationes  ct  vigilias),  who  were  changed  every  three  hours, 
Polyb.  vi.  33. 

Excuble  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night ;  Vigille, 
only  by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly 
called  Stationes,  on  the  ramparts  Custodije,  Liv.  xxv.  40. 
xliv.  33.  But  statio  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence,  Vetat 
Pythagoras  injussu  imperatoris,  id  est,  Dei,  de  prcesidio  et 
statione  vitce  decedere,  Cic.  Sen.  20.  Whoever  deserted  his 
station  was  punished  with  death,  Suet.  Aug.  24. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set  (antequam  vigi- 
licc  disponerentur),  the  watch-word  (symbolum)  or  private  signal, 
by  which  they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  Dio. 
xliii.  34.,  was  distributed  through  the  army  by  means  of  a 
square  tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA 
from  its  four  corners  (Tscra-apeg,  -a  quatuor).  On  it  was 
inscribed  whatever  word  or  words  the  general  chose,  which  he 
seems  to  have  varied  every  night,   Polyb.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of  Sulla, 
Apollo  Delphicus;  and  of  Cassar,  Venus  Genitrix,  &c. 
Serv.  ad  Vhg.  JEn.  vii.  637. ;  of  Brutus,  libertas,  Dio.  47.  43. 
It  was  given  (tessera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes 
and  prasfects  of  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by 
them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person  who  carried  the  Tessera 
from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  Tesserarius, 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  25. 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general 
were  made  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii.  46. 
xxviii.  14.  Suet.  Galb.  6.,  which  seems  likewise  sometimes  to 
have  been  done  viva  voce,  Liv.  xliv.  33. 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers 
and  friends  {cum  Pr;etorium  dimittebat),  after  giving  them  his 
commands,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Liv.  xxx.  5.  xxi.  54. 
xxvi.  15.    xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round 
(circumire  vel  obire)  the  watches  ;  hence  called  circuitores, 
vel  Circitores.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by 
the  equites,  Liv.  xxii.  1.,  and  tribunes,  Id.  xxviii.  24.,  on 
extraordinary  occasions  by  the  legati  and  general  himself, 
Sallust.  Jug.  45.  At  last  particular  persons  were  chosen  for 
that  purpose  by  the  tribunes,  Veget.  iii.  8. 

The 
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The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the 
army.  These  were  the  TUBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet; 
CORNU,  the  horn,  bent  almost  round ;  BUCCINA,  similar 
to  the  horn,  commonly  used  by  the  watches ;  LITUUS,  the 
clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  like  the  augur's  staff  or  lituus ; 
all  of  brass  :  Whence  those  who  blew  them  were  called 
^ENEATORES,  Suet.  Jul.  32.  The  Tuba  was  used  as  a 
signal  for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Acron.  ad  Horat. 
Od.  i.  1.  23.,  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  Virg.  JEn. 
vi.  1 6^.,  and  both  called  Concha,  because  first  made  of  shells, 
Id.  171. 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  (vigiliis 
mutandis)  with  a  trumpet  or  horn  (tuba),  Lucan.  viii.  24. 
(buccind),  Liv,  vii.  35.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  2*2.,  hence  ad  tertiam 
buccinam,  for  vigiliam,  Liv.  xxvi.  15.,  and  the  time  was 
determined  by  hour-glasses  (per  clepsydras),  Veget.  iii.  8.  See 
p.  227. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in 
exercises  (whence  the  army  was  called  Exercitus),  walking 
and  running  (decursio)  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35. 
xxvi.  51.  xxix.  22.  Polyb.  vi.  20.;  leaping,  swimming,  Suet. 
Aug.  65.;  vaulting  (salitio)  upon  horses  of  wood,  Veget.  i.  18.; 
shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the  javelin  ;  attacking  a 
wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy  (exercitia  ad  palum, 
vel  Palaria),  Juvenal,  vi.  246. ;  the  carrying  of  weights,  &c. 
Virg.  G.  iii.  346. 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp  (castra  mover e), 
he  gave  the  signal  for  collecting  their  baggage  (colligendi 
vasa),  whereupon  all  took  down  their  tents  (tabernacula  de- 
tendebant),  but  not  till  they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the 
general  and  tribunes,  Polyb.  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal  they 
put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  upon  the  third 
signal  began  to  march ;  first  the  extraordinarii  and  the  allies 
of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage ;  then  the  legions ;  and 
last  of  all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in 
the  rear  (ad  agmcn  cogendum,  i.  e.  colligendum,  to  prevent 
straggling),  and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order  (com- 
posite agmine,  non  itineri  magis  apto,  quam  prcelio),  that  they 
might  readily  be  formed  into  a  line  of  battle  if  an  enemy 
attacked  them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Agmen  pilatum,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  121.,  \e\justum,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  68.  When 
under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded, 
(agmine  incauto,  i.  e.  minus  munito,  ut  inter  pacatos  ducebat, 
sc.  consul),  Liv.  xxxv.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied,  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,   Liv.  xxxv.  4. 

27,  28. 
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27,  28.  It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square  (agmen 
ouadratum),  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liv.  xxxi.  37. 
xxxix.  30.     Hirt.  de  Bell.  Gall.  viii.  8.     Tacit.  Ann.  i.  51. 

Scouts  (speculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  (ad  omnia  exploranda),  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jug.  16. 
A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called 
SPECULATORES,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24,  25.  27.  ii.  11. 33.  73. 
Suet.  Claud.  35.     Oth.  5. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the 
military  pace  (gradu  militari  incedere),  and  to  follow  the 
standards  (signa  sequi).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped, 
they  were  led  out  thrice  a  month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes 
twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as  the  general  inclined.  They 
usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  five  hours, 
sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  (gradu  vel  agmine  citato) 
twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,   Veget.  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, Virg.  G.  iii.  346.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2/10.  victuals  (cibaria) 
for  fifteen  days,  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  15.  16.,  sometimes  more,  Liv. 
Epit.  57.,  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food 
(coctus  cibus),  Liv.  iii.  27.,  utensils  (ntoisilia),  ib.  42.,  a  saw,  a 
basket,  a  mattock  (rutrum),  an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leathern 
thong  (falx  et  lorum  ad  pabuUmdum),  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c.  Liv. 
xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.,  stakes  usually  three  or  four, 
sometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iii.  27.,  the  whole  amounting  to  sixty 
pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  considered 
these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself  (anna  membra 
ynilites  ducebant),  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16. 

Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a 
dav,  sometimes  more,  Veget.  i.  10.     Spartian.  Adrian.  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills, 
baggage,  &c.  (Jumenta  sarcinaria,  Cces.  B.  C.  i.  81.)  The 
ancient  Romans  rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more  cum- 
bersome, Sallust.  Jug.  45. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the 
rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ibid,  et  Polyb. 
x.  22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some 
tribunes  and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for 
that  service  (cum  metatoribus),  were  sent  before  to  mark  out 
the  ground,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper  quarters,  which 
they  did  by  erecting  flags  (vexilla)  of  different  colours  in  the 
several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white 
flag,  and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  fol- 
lowed of  course,  as  being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vi. 
39.     When  the  troops  came  up,  they  immediately  set  about 

making 
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making  the  rampart  {vallum  jaciebant),  while  part  of  the  army 
k«pt  guard  {presidium  agitabant),  to  prevent  surprise.  The 
camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  same  manner,  and  forti- 
fied, if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single  night, 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  6. 


IV.  THE  ORDER  OF  BATTLE  AND  THE  DIF- 
FERENT STANDARDS. 

rPHE  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn   up  in  three  lines 
{triplice  acie,   vel   triplicibus   subsidiis,   Sallust.  Jug.  49.) 
each  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hastati  were  placed  in  the  first  line  {in  prima  acie, 
vel  in  principiis) ;  the  Principes  in  the  second  ;  and  the  Triarii 
or  Pilani  in  the  third ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Principes  are  supposed  anciently  to  have  stood  foremost. 
Hence  post  principia,  behind  the  first  line,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  7. 
11.  Liv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viii.  10.  Transvorsis  principiis,  the 
front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the  flank,  Sallust.  Jug.  49. 
Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  39. 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one 
another,  so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They 
were  not  placed  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  march 
(agmine  quadrato),  but  obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  a  Quincunx,  Virg.  G.  ii.  279.,  unless  when  they  had 
to  contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  Polyb. 
xv.  9.,  et  Appian.  Liv.  xxx.  33.  There  were  certain  intervals 
or  spaces  (VLZE)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewise 
between  the  maniples.  Hence  or  dines  explicare,  to  arrange 
in  order  of  battle,  Liv.  iii.  GO.,  and  in  the  maniples  each  man 
had  a  free  space  of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and 
behind,  Polyb.  xvii.  26. 

The  Velites  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  {in  viis) 
between  the  maniples,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  Sallust.  ibid.,  or  on  the 
wings,  xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre  {mediam  acicm  tene- 
bant),  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings  {cor- 
nua),  Liv.  xxxvii.  39.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed 
behind  the  foot,  whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the 
enemy  through  the  intervals  between  the  maniples,  Liv.  x.  5.; 
but  they  were  commonly  posted  on  the  wings,  Liv.  xxviii. 
14.,  hence  called  ALiE,  Gell.  xvi.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  7«  30.,  which 
name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  {alarii 
vel  alarii  equites),  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Cic  Fam.  ii.  17.,  when  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  {equites  legionarii), 
Liv.  xl.  40.     Caes.  B.  G.  i.  41.,  and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary 

infantry 
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infantry  (cokortes  alares  vel  alalia),  Liv.  x.  40.  43.  Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  65.  ii.  16. 

This  arrangement  however  was  not  always  observed.  Some- 
times all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same 
line.  For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one 
legion  and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other 
behind  as  a  body  of  reserve  [in  siibsidiis  vel  prccsidiis),  Liv. 
xxvii.  2.  12.  xxix.  2.  xxx.  18.  This  was  called  Acies  duplex, 
Cces.  B.  C.  i.  75.  Sallust.  Cat.  59.,  when  there  was  only  one 
line,  Acies  Simplex,  Cces.  B.  G.  iii.  25.  Afr.  12.  §3.  Some 
think,  that  in  later  times  an  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers  into  dif- 
ferent ranks.  In  the '  description  of  Caesar's  battles  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being  divided  into  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii,  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions 
and  cohorts,  which  Caesar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines, 
Cces.  B.  G.  i.  19.  41.  ii.  22.  iv.  11.  B.  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74. 
Afr.  53.  So  Sallust.  Cat.  59.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  24.  In  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of  reserve,  which  he  calls 
a  fourth  line  (quartam  aciem  instituit),  to  oppose  the  cavalry 
of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
B.  C.  iii.  76.  This  was  properly  called  Acies  quadruflex  ; 
as,  B.  Afr.  58. 

In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly 
placed  in  the  front,  Sallust.  et  Cces.  ibid.,  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient custom.  This  and  various  other  alterations  in  the  mili- 
tary art  are  ascribed  to  Marius. 

Acies  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in 
order  of  battle ;  as,  Aciem  instruere,  aquare,  exornare,  expli- 
care,  extenuare,  frmare,  perturbare,  instaurare,  restituere,  re- 
dintegrate, &c,  but  also  for  the  battle  itself,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  3. 
Suet.  Aug.  20.  Commissam  aciem  secutus  est  terrce  tremor,  there 
happened  an  earthquake  after  the  fight  was  begun,  Flor.  ii.  6. 
Post  acies  primas,  after  the  first  battle,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  207. 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  stand- 
ard and  standard-bearer,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16.  Liv.  viii. 
8.  Veget.  ii.  23.  Hence  milites  signi  unius,  of  one  maniple 
or  century,  Liv.  xxv.  23.  xxxiii.  1.9.;  Reliqua  signa  in  subsidio 
artius  collocat,  he  places  the  rest  of  the  troops  as  a  body  of 
reserve  or  in  the  second  line  more  closely,  Sallust.  Cat.  59. ; 
signa  inferre,  to  advance ;  convertere,  to  face  about,  Ca?s.  B.  G. 
i.  25.;  efferre,  to  go  out  of  the  camp,  Liv.  xxv.  4. ;  a  signis  dis- 
cedere,  to  desert,  Ibid.  20.;  referre,  to  retreat;  also  to  recover 
the  standards,  Virg.  2En.  vi.  826. ;  signa  conferre,  vel  signis  col- 
lat  is  configere,  to  engage;  signis  infestis  inferri,  ire  velincedere, 
to  march  against  the  enemy ;  urbem  intrare  sub  signis,  Liv.  iii. 
51.;  sub  sigfiis  legiones  ducere,  in  battle  order,  Cic,  Att.  xvi.  8.; 

signa 
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signa  infestaferre,  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg.  JEn.  v, 
582. 

The  ensign  of  a  manipulus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  (see  p.  336.)  whence  miles  manipidaris, 
a  common  soldier,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  1 16.  Afterwards  a  spear 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure 
of  a  hand  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  word  manipulus ; 
and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  commonly  of  silver, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  also  of  gold,  Herodian.  iv.  7.,  on  which  were 
represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  deities,  as  Mars  or  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperors, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  43.  Hist.  i.  41.  iv.  62.,  or  of  their  favourites, 
Suet.  Tib.  48.  Cal.  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  called 
Numina  legionum,  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration, 
Suet.  Cal.  14.  Fit.  2.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.  Veget.  ii.  6.  The 
soldiers  swore  by  them,  Lucan.  i.  374. 

We  read  also  of  the  standard  of  the  cohorts,  Liv.  xxvii.  15. 
Cces.  B.  G.  ii.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Hist.  i.  41.,  as  of  prefects 
or  commanders  of  the  cohorts,  Sallust.  Jug.  46.  But  then  a 
whole  is  supposed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  manipidi  or 
ordines,  which  were  properly  said  ad  signa  convenire  et  contineri, 
Cass.  B.  G.  vi.  1.  31.  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  different  at  different  times.  Caesar  men- 
tions 120  chosen  men  of  the  same  century,  B.  C.  iii.  76.  and 
Vegetius  makes  manipulus  the  same  with  coniubernium,  ii.  13. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a  diversity  of  ranks, 
Ordines  inferiores  et  superiores,  Cces.  B.  G.  vi.  34.  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  52.  iv.  59.,  and  a  gradation  of  preferments,  Ordines 
vel  gradus  militia,  Ibid,  et  Cass.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet.  Claud. 
25.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Cohortes, 
battalions  of  foot,  and  turm^e,  troops  of  horse,  Cic.  Marcel. 
2.  Fam.  xv.  2.  Att.  vi.  2.  Conors  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  auxiliaries,  and  opposed  to  the  legions,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  89. 
v.  18.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely,  applied  to  cavalry, 
Plin.Ep.  x.  107. 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letter? 
inscribed  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
Veget.  ii.  13. 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXILLUM,  a 
flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  spear,  Liv.,  used  also  by  the  foot,  Cces.  G.  vi.  33.  37.,  par- 
ticularly by  the  veterans  who  had  served  out  their  time,  but 
under  the  emperors  were  still  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought 
in  bodies  distinct  from  the  legion,  under  a  particular  standard 
of  their  own  (subvexillo,  hence  called  VEXILLARII),  Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.     But  Vexillum  or  Vexillatio  is  also  put 

for 
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for  anv  number  of  troops  following  one  standard,   Tacit.  Hist, 
i.  31.  70.     Suet.  Galb.  18.     Stat.  Theb.  xii.  782. 

To  loose  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful 
(Magnum perdere  crimen  erat,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  114.),  particularly 
to  the  standard-bearer,  Cces.  B.  G.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C.'\.  54., 
sometimes  a  capital  crime,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Hence,  to  animate 
the  soldiers,  the  standards  were  sometimes  thrown  among  the 
enemy,  Liv.  iii.  70.    vi.  8.    xxv.  1 4.    xxvi.  5. 

A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
sometimes  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure 
of  a  small  chapel  above  it,  Dio.  xl.  18.,  was  the  common 
standard  of  the  legion,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for 
before  that  the  figures  of  other  animals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4. 
s.  5.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a  legion,  Cces.  Hisp.  30. 
and  aquila  signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a  legion,  Tacit, 
passim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarii ,•  but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line, 
and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Sallust. 
Cat.  59.,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army ;  thus  Medio  dux 
agmine  Tumus  vertitur  arma  tenens,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  28.,  usually 
on  horseback,  Liv.  vi.  7-  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Cces.  Gall.  i.  25.  So 
likewise  the  Legati  and  Tribunes,  Ibid.  &  Cces.  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the 
first  line,  were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37. 
vii.  16.  33.  ix.  32.  39.  xxii.  5.  xxx.  33.  Cces.  B.  C.  i.  41.  52. 
Those  behind  the  standards  (post  signa),  POSTSIGNANI, 
Liv.  viii.  11.  Frontin.  Strateg.  i.  3.  17->  vel  SUBSIGNANI, 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  70. ;  but  the  Subsignani  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  Vexillarii,  or  privileged  veterans,  Id.  iv.  33. 
Ann.  i.  36. 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called 
COHORS  PRETORIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  11.  Fam.  x.  30.  Sal- 
lust. Cat.  60.  Jug.  98.,  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
Festus :  but  something  similar  was  used  long  before  that  time, 
Liv.  ii.  20.,  not  mentioned  in  Cassar,  unless  by  the  by,  B.  G. 
i.  40. 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had 
determined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
flag  was  displayed  (vcxillum  vel  signum  piignee  proponebatur),  on 
a  spear  from  the  top  of  the  Prcetorium,  Caes.  de  Bell.  G.  ii.  20. 
Liv.  xxii.  45.,  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle. 
Then  having  called  an  assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
(classico,  i.  e.  tuba  condone  advocatd,  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  36.  viii. 
7.  32.)  he  harangued  (alloquebatur)  the  soldiers,  who  usually 
signified  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by  raising  their  right 
hands,  ib.  &  Lucan.  i.  386.,  or  by  beating  on  their  shields  with 
their  spears.     Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  Lucan.  ii.  596. 

This 
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This  address  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  from  a 
tribunal  raised  of  turf  (e  tribunali  cespititio  aut  viridi  cespitc 
cxstructo),  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  56.  Stat.  Silv.  v. 
2.  144.  A  general  always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of 
milites :  Hence  Caesar  greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  legion,  when  they  demanded  their  discharge,  by  calling 
them  Quirites  instead  of  milites,  Dio.  xlii.  53.  Suet. 
Caes.  70. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded  (signa  cane- 
bant),  which  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  597- 

At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arms  (ad  ar*ia 
conclamatum  est).  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in  the 
ground  were  pulled  up  (convellebantur),  Liv.  iii.  50.  54.  vi.  28. 
Virg.  JEyi.  xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a 
good  omen ;  if  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Cic.  Div.  i. 
35.  Vol.  Max.  i.  2.  11.  Lucan.  vii.  162.  Hence,  Aquilcc 
prodire  nolentes,  the  eagles  unwilling  to  move,  Flor.  ii.  6. 
Dio.  xl.  18.  The  watch-word  was  given  (signum  datum.est), 
either  viva  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  tessera,  Caes.  de  B.  G.  ii. 
20.  de  B.  Afric.  83.,  as  other  orders  were  communicated, 
Liv.  v.  36.  xxi.  14.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  soldiers 
made  their  testaments  (in  procinctu,  see  p.  53.)     Gell.  xv.  2J. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  (intra  teli 
conjcctum,  unde  aferentariis  prcelium  committi  posset),  the  gene- 
ral riding  round  the  ranks  again  exhorted  them  to  courage, 
and  then  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  with  a  great  shout  (maximo  clamore  procurrehant  cum 
signis  \e\pilis  infestis,  i.  e.  in  hostem  versis  vel  directis),  Sallust. 
Cat.  60.  Caes.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8,  &c.  Dio.  xxxvi.  32. 
which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimidate  the 
enemy,  Cces.  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  de- 
er evit,  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

The  Velites  first  began  the  battle ;  and  when  repulsed  re- 
treated either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files  (per  in- 
tetvalla  ordinum),  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied 
in  the  rear.  Then  the  Hastati  advanced ;  and  if  they  were 
defeated,  they  retired  slowly  (prcsso  pede)  into  the  intervals  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Principes,  or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them. 
Then  the  Principes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too  were  defeated, 
the  Triarii  rose  up  (consurgebajit) :  for  hitherto  they  continued 
in  a  stooping  posture  (subsidebant,  June  dicti  subsidia,  Festus), 
leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left  leg  stretched  out, 
and  protected  with  their  shields :  hence,  Ad  triarios  ventum 
est,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  Hastati  and  Principes  into  the 
void  spaces  between  their  manipidi,  and  closing  their  ranks 

(com- 
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{compressis  ordinibus),  without  leaving  any  space  between  them, 
in  one  compact  body  {uno  continentc  agnatic)  renewed  the 
combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  several  fresh  attacks  to  sustain 
before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  Triarii  were  defeated, 
the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded  (receptui  cecincrunt), 
Liv.  viii.  8,  9. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of 
Marius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which, 
however,  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or 
withdrawing  particular  parts.  They  usually  engaged  with  a 
straight  front  (recta  fronte,  Festus;  vel  ccquatis  frontibus,  Tibull. 
iv.  1 .  1 03.  acies  directa).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced 
before  the  centre  (acies  sinuata),  Sencc.  de  Beat.  Fit.  4.  Liv. 
xxviii.  14.,  which  was  the  usual  method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario  ; 
or  the  contrary  (acies  gibbera,  voijlexa),  which  Hannibal 
used  in  the  battle  of  Canme,  Liv.  xxii.  47.  Sometimes  they 
formed  themselves  into  the  figure  cf  a  wedge  (CUNEUS  vei 
trigunum,  a  triangle),  called  by  the  soldiers  Caput  porcinum, 
like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A,  Liv.  viii.  10.  Quinclil.  ii.  13. 
Virg.  xii.  269.  457-  Ctzs.  vi.  39.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit, 
de  Mor.  G.  6.,  and  Spaniards,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  But  cuneus  is 
also  put  for  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  Liv. 
xxxii.  17«  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the 
cuneus,  in  the  form  of  a  FORCEPS  or  scissars:  thus,  V, 
Gell.  x.  9.     Veget.  ii.  19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  often  formed  them- 
selves into  a  round  body  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS,  hence  orbes 
facere  vel  volvere ;  in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobare),  Sallust. 
Jug.  97.    Liv.  ii.  50.   iv.  28.  39.  xxiii.  27.    Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  37. 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  with- 
out remaining  in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA, 
Festus. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with 
shouts  of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERA- 
TOR.  (Seep.  151.)  His  lictors  wreathed  their  fasces  with 
laurel,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.,  as  did  also  the  soldiers  their  spe.ai*s 
and  javelins,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  i.  92.  Martial,  vii.  5,  6.  Plin.xv. 
30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel 
{litem  laureate)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success, 
to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.i.  11.  25.,  and  if  the  victory 
was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  1 .  Cic.  Pis. 
J  7.    Aft.  v.  20.    Fam.  ii.  10.    Appian.  b,  Mifhrid.  p.  223.,  to 
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which  Peisius  alludes,  vi.  13.  These  kind  of  letters  were 
seldom  sent  under  the  emperors,  Dio.  liv.  11.  Tacit.  Agric, 
18.  If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiving 
(suppliratio,  vel  supplicium,  vel  gratulatiu,  Cic.  Marcell.  4. 
Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the 
title  of  Impehator,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  re- 
turn to  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  3,  4,  5.  In  the  mean  time  his 
lictors  having  the  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel  attended  him,  lb. 


V.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

\  FTER  a   victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those 
who  deserved  them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown  (CORONA  CI- 
VIC A),  given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  Gell. 
v.  6.  Liv.  vi.  20.  x.  46.,  with  this  inscription,  ob  civem 
servatum,  vel  -  es,  -tos,  Sencc.  Clem.  i.  26.,  made  of  oak- 
leaves  [e  frnnde  qucrnd,  hence  called  Qiiercus  civilis,  Virg. 
Mr\.  vi.  772.),  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  general  pre- 
sented by  the  person  who  had  been  saved  to  his  preserver, 
whom  he  ever  after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic.  Plane.  30. 
Under  the  emperors  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince 
{imperatorid  manii),  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  21.  xv.  12.  It  was  at- 
tended with  particular  honours.  The  person  who  received  it 
wore  it  at  the  spectacles,  and  sat  next  the  senate.  When  he 
entered,  the  audience  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  respect  {ineunti 
etiam  ab  senatu  assurgebatw),  Plin.  xxi.  4.  Among  the  ho- 
nours decreed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate  was  this,  that  a  civic 
craw7i  should  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  his  house,  between 
two  laurel  brandies,  which  were  set  up-  in  the  vestibule  before 
the  gate,  as  if  he  were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens, 
and  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies,  Dio.  liii.  1 6'.  VaL  Mao:. 
ii.8.fn.  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  614.  iv.  953.  Trist.  iii.  1.  35 — 48. 
So  Claudius,  Suet.  1 7.,  hence,  in  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus, 
there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these  words  inscribed,  ob  cives 

SERVATOS. 

To  the  person  who  first  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden 
crown,  called  Corona  Vallaris  vel  Castrensis,  Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  To  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city  in  an  assault, 
Corona  Muralis,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.;  who  first  boarded  the  ship 
of  an  enemy,  Corona  Navalis,  Festus  -,   Gell.  v.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompeius 
in   a  &ea-fight   near   Sicily,    a  golden  crown,  adorned   with 

6  figures 
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figures  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rostrata,  Virg. 
viii.  684.,  said  to  have  been  never  given  to  any  other  person, 
Liv.  Epit.  129.  Patcrc.  ii.  81.  Dio.  xlix.  14,;  but  according 
to  Festus  in  voc.  Navali,  and  Pliny,  vii.  30.  xvi.  4.,  it 
was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  pirates 
by  Pompey;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostrata 
and  navalis,  which  others  make  different.  So  also  Suet. 
Claud.  17. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers 
gave  to  their  deliverer  [ei  duci,  qui  liberavit,  Gell.  v.  6.)  a 
crown  made  of  the  grass  which  grew  in  the  place  where 
they  had  been  blocked  up;  hence  called  graminea  corona 
OBSIDIGNALIS,  Liv.  vii.  37.  Pint.  xxii.  4,  5.  This  of  all 
military  honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest.  A  few,  who  had 
the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted,  lb.  5,  6. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in 
single  combat,  Liv.  vii.  10.  26.;  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved 
the  Roman  army  from  being  surrounded  by  the  Samnites, 
Id.  37.,  and  to  others,  x.  44.  xxvi.  21.  xxx.  15. 

There  were  smaller  rewards  (pra?mia  minora)  of  various 
kinds;  as,  a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it  (Hasta  pura), 
Virg.  Mn.  vi.  760.  Suet.  Claud.  28.  —  a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e. 
a  streamer  on  the  end  of  a  lance  or  spear  (VEXILLUM, 
quasi  parvum  velum,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  1.)  of  different 
colours,  with  or  without  embroidery  (auratum  vel  purum)9 
Sail.  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25.— Trappings  (PHALERiE), 
ornaments  for  horses,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  310.  Liv.  xxii.  52.,  and 
for  men,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  Ait.  xvi.  17.  Verr.  iii.  80.  iv.  12. 
—  Golden  chains  (Aurece  TORQUES),  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  9. 
iii.  21.  Juvenal,  xvi.  60.,  which  went  round  the  neck, 
whereas  the  Phalera?  hung  down  on  the  breast,  Sil.  Ital.  xv. 
52.  —  Bracelets  (ARMILLiE),  ornaments  for  the  arms, 
Liv.  x.  44. —  Cornicula,  ornaments  for  the  helmet  in  the 
form  of  horns,  Ibid.  —  CATELUE  vel  Catenulce,  chains 
composed  of  rings ;  whereas  the  Torques  were  twisted  {tortce) 
like  a  rope,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  —  FIBULiE,  clasps,  or  buckles 
for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment,  Ibid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence 
of  the  army ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  pub- 
licly praised,  were  placed  next  him,  Sal.  Jug.  54.  Liv.  xxiv. 
16.  Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  17.  They  ever  after  kept  them  with 
great  care,  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all  public 
occasions,  Liv.  x.  47.  They  first  wore  them  at  the  games, 
A.U.459.  lb. 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvice)  taken  from  the  enemy 

a  a  2  were 
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were  fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  their  houses,  Tirg.  JE?i.  ii.  504.     Liv.  xxiii.  28. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him 
{quce  dux  duci  detraxit)  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA  (ab 
Ope  vel  opibus,  Festus),  Liv.  iv.  20.,  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired 
by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Nep.  in  Fit.  20. 
These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  of  the 
republic;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron,  King  of 
the  Caeninenses,  Liv.  i.  10.,  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  318. 
Liv.  iv.  20.,  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
who  slew  Viridomarus,  King  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.  Liv. 
Epit.  xx.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  859.  Plutarch,  in  Marcello ; 
Propert.  iv.  11. 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  Opima,  which  Scipio  iEmilianus, 
when  in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  King  of  the  Tur- 
didi  and  Vacccei  in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat, 
ii.  17.;  but  the  Spolia  Opima  could  properly  be  obtained  only 
by  a  person  invested  with  supreme  command,  Dio.  Ii.  24. 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received 
a  double  share  of  corn  {duplex  frumentum\  which  they  might 
give  away  to  whom  they  pleased;  hence  called  DUPLICA- 
RII,  Liv.  ii.  59.  vii.  37.,  also  double  pay  {duplex  stipendium)> 
clothes,  &c.  Cces.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  53.,  called  by  Cicero  Diaria,, 
Ait.  viii.  14. 


VI.    A  TRIUMPH. 

rr,HE  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in 
the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  Capitol;  so  called  from  (dpia^oc,  the 
Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tor of  such  processions,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Plin.  vii. 
56.  s.  57-  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  carry- 
ing the  Spolia  Opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionys. 
ii.  34.,  and  the  first  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  triumph  was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.,  the  next 
P.  Valerius,  Liv.  ii.  7* ;  and  the  first  who  triumphed  after  the 
expiration  of  his  magistracy  {acto  ho?iore),  was  Q  Publilius 
Philo,  Id.  viii.  26. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the   senate,  and  sometimes    by 
the  people  again/st  the  will  of  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.  63.  vii.  17., 
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to  the  general  who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners  (justo  et 
hoslili  bello,  Cic.  Dejot.  5.)  and  in  one  battle  had  siain  above 
5000  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  en- 
larged the  limits  of  the  empire,  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  Whence  a 
triumph  was  called  Justus,  which  was  fairly  won,  Cic.  Pis.  19. 
LJor.  Od.'x.  12.  54.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare,  et 
agere  vel  deportare  triumphum  de  vel  ex  aliquo ;  triumphare 
aliquem  vel  aliquid,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  836.  Plin.  v.  5.,  ducere, 
port  are,  vel  agere  eum  in  triumpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war, 
Vol.  Max.  ii.  8.  7«  Flor.  iv.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  18.;  hence  Bella, 
geri  placuit  nidlos  habitura  triumphos  ?  Lucan.  i.  12.,  although 
this  was  not  always  observed,  Liv.  Epit.  115,  116.  133. 
Plin.  Pancg.  2.  Dio.  xliii.  19.,  nor  when  one  had  been  first 
defeated,  and  afterwards  only  recovered  what  was  lost,  Oros. 
iv.,  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was 
invested  with  an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain, 
Uv.  xxviii.  38.  xxxvi.  20.,  nor  unless  he  left  his  province 
in  a  state  of  peace,  and  brought  from  thence  his  army  to 
Rome  along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv. 
xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  49.  xxxix.  29.  xlv.  38.  But  these  rules  were 
sometimes  violated,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  Val. 
Max.  viii.  15.  8.     Dio.  xxxvii.  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
either  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people, 
Liv.  x.  37.  Oros.  v.  4.  Cic.  Ccel.  11.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Val. 
Max.  v.  4.  6.,  and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xl.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public 
authority,  sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain. 
This  was  first  done  by  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  522.,  Val.  Max. 
iii.  6.  5.,  whom  several  afterwards  imitated,  Liv.  xxvi.  21. 
xxxiii.  24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38. 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  mili- 
tary command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were, 
by  a  particular  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restriction, 
{Ut  iis,  quo  die urbem triumphantes  invekerentur,  imperium  esset,)' 
Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphalis,  through  the 
Campus  and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  and 
thence  through  the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capitol. 
The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoaked 
with  incense,   Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  playing 
triumphal  songs;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed, 
having  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets 
and   garlands;    then   in    carriages    were   brought   the   spoils 
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taken  from  the  enemy,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  armour* 
gold  and  silver,  and  brass;  also  golden  crowns,  and  other 
gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv.  xxxiii.  24* 
xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5.  7-  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  720. 
The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on 
wooden  frames  [in  ferculis).  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  1  36., 
and  the  images  cr  representations  of  the  conquered  countries, 
cities,  &c.  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  Qiiinctil.  vi.  3.  Plin.  v.  5.  Ovid. 
Pont.  ii.  1.  37.  iii.  4.25.  Art.  Am.  i.  220.  Flor.  iv.  2.  The 
captive  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with  their  children  and 
attendants;  after  the  captives,  came  the  lictors,  having  their 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company  of 
musicians  and  dancers  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing 
crowns  of  gold :  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  Pantomime, 
clothed  in  a  female  garb,  whose  business  it  was,  with  his 
looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the  vanquished. « Next  fol- 
lowed a  long  train  of  persons  carrying  perfumes  (suffimenta). 
Then  came  the  general  (DUX)  drest  in  purple  em- 
broidered with  gold  (tugci  pictd  et  tunica  palmatd),  with  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  Liv.  ii.  47-  x.  8.  Dionys.  v.  47. 
Plin.  xv.  30.  v.  39.,  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand, 
Pint,  in  JEiniL,  and  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  an 
eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x.  43.,  having  his  face  painted 
with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of  Jupiter  on 
festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  s.  36.,  and  a  golden  ball  {aurea 
hullo)  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some  amulet 
in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6., 
standing  in  a  gilded  chariot  (stans  in  currn  aurato),  adorned 
with  ivory,  Odd.  Pont.  iii.  4.  35.  Juvenal,  v.  23.  viii.  3.  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Ovid.  Art.  i.  214.,  at  least  after 
the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23.,  sometimes  by  elephants, 
Plin.  viii.  2.,  attended  by  his  relations,  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Damit.  2. 
Cic.  Murccn.  5.,  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in  white, 
Juvenal,  x.  45.  His  children  used  to  ride  in  the  chariot  along 
with  him,  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  de  Punic,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  too  much  elated  (ne  sibi  placer -et\  a  slave,  carrying 
a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems  stood  behind  him,  who 
frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  Remember  that  thou  art 
a  man!  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  41.  Zonar.  ii. 
Tertull.  Apolog.  33.  After  the  general,  followed  the  consul 
and  senators  on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Augustus ;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him,  Dio.  Ii.  21. 
His  legati  and  military  tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his  side, 
Cic.  Pis..  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their 
order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts  which 
they  had  received  for  their  valour,  singing  their  own  and  their 
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general's  praises,  Liv.  v.  49.  xlv.  38. ;  but  sometimes  throwing 
out  railleries  against  him,  Suet.  Jull.  49.  51.  Dionys.  vii.  72. 
Martial,  i.  5.  3.,  often  exclaiming,  Io  Triumphe,  in  which 
all  the  citizens,  as  the}'  passed  along,  joined,  Horat.  Od.  iv. 
2.  49.     Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  51.     Amor.  i.2.  34. 

The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders 
of  the  enemy  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic. 
Verr,  v.  30.  Liv.  xxvi.  13.  Bio.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19. ;  but  not 
always,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  253.  Liv.  xlv.  41,  42., 
and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  wait  till  he 
heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  executed,  Joseph,  de  Bell, 
Jud.  vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  for  his  success,  he  commanded 
the  victims  to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid, 
ibid,  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Virg,  G.  ii.  146.,  and  depo- 
sited his  golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter  (in  gremio  Jovis), 
Senec.  Helv.  1 0.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils, 
Plin.  xv.  30.  xxxv.  40.  Alter  which  he  gave  a  magnificent 
entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  after- 
wards desired  not  to  come  (ut  venire  super  seder  eat) ,  that 
there  might  be  no  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant 
general,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  8.  6.  After  supper  he  was  conducted 
home  by  the  people,  with  music  and  a  great  number  of  lamps 
and  torches,  Dio.  xliii.  22.  Flor.  ii,  2.  Cic.  Sen.  13.,  which 
sometimes  also  were  used  in  the  triumphal  procession,  Suet. 
Jul.  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  x. 
46.,  and  a  certain  sum  was  usually  given  as  a  donative  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  then  were  disbanded  (exauctorati 
et  dimissi),  Liv.  xxviii.  9.  xxx.  45.  xxxvi.  40.  —  The  tri- 
umphal procession  sometimes  took  up  more  than  one  day ; 
that  of  Paulus  iEmilius  three,  Plutarch. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval 
Triumph;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,  who 
defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lipara  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  A.  U.  493.,  Liv.  Epit.  17.,  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in 
the  Forum,  called  Column  a  Rostrata,  Qidnctil.  i.  7-  Sil, 
vi.  663.,  with  an  inscription,  part  of  which  still  remains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difficulty,  or  the 
like,  Gell.  v.  6.,  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted, 
called  OVATIO,  in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  Dio.  liv.  8.,  crowned  with  myrtle, 
not  with  laurel,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  38.,  and  instead  of  bullocks, 
sacrificed  a  sheep  (ovem),  whence  its  name.  Pint,  in  Marcell. 
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Dionys.  v.47.  viii.  9.     Liv.  iii.  10.    xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  20.  xxxiiL 
28.  xli.28. 

After  Augustus,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dio.  lxii.  19.  23.,  and 
the  generals  who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their 
auspices,  only  received  triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  ho- 
nour devised  by  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Tib.  9.  Dio.  liv. 
24.  31.  Hence  L.  Vitellius,  having  taken  Terracina  by 
storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  (laureum  prospere 
gestaz  rei)  to  his  brother,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  77°  As  the  emperors 
were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  iv.  12. 
53.,  so  that  honour  was  thought  above  the  lot  of  a  private 
person ;  such  therefore  usually  declined  it,  although  offered  to 
them;  as,  Vinicius,  Dio.  liii.  26'.  Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  11.  24. 
Plautms,  Id.  lx.  30.  We  read,  however,  of  a  triumph  being 
granted  to  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  for  his  victories 
in  Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  Constantinople,  and  is  the 
last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history.  Procop.  The 
last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome,  was  by  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  20  Nov.  A.  D.  303.  Eutrop.  ix*  27.,  just  before 
they  resigned  the  empire,  lb.  28. 


VII.   MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

rT,HESE  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more 
-*-     severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inconvenience,  loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1.  De- 
privation of  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (stipendio  privari\ 
Liv.  xl.  41.,  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  often  absent 
from  their  standards  (infrequentes),  Plant.  True.  ii.  1.19. 
A  soldier  punished  in  this  manner  was  called  ^Ere  dirutus, 
Festus.  Whence  Cicero  facetiously  applies  this  name  to  a 
person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v.  13.,  or  a 
bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  Phil.  xiii.  12. 2.  For- 
feiture  of    their   spears,    Censio    Hastaria,    Festus. 3. 

Removal  from  their  tents  (locum  in  quo  tender ent  mutare\ 
Liv.  xxv.  6.,  sometimes  to  remain  without  the  camo  and 
without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4.,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  winter- 
quarters,  Liv.    xxvi.   1.    Val.    Max.  ii.  7«  15. 4.  Not   to 

recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest    (cibum   stantes  capcre), 

Liv.  xxiv.  16. 5.  To    stand    before  the  pr&torium    in   a 

loose  jacket,  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Val.  Max.  ii.  7«  9.,  and  the 
centurions  without  their  girdle  (disci?icti),  Liv.  xxvii.  13.,  or 
to  dig  in  that  dress,  Pint,  in  Lucull. 6.  To  get  an  al- 
lowance of  barley  instead  of  wheat  (kordeu  pasci),   Liv.  ibid. 

Suet* 
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Suet.  Aug.  24. 7.  Degradation  of  rank  {gradih  dejectio)  j 

an  exchange  into  an  inferior  corps  or  less  honourable  service 

(militia  mutatio),   Val.   Max.   ibid. 8.    To   be   removed 

from  the  camp  (a  castris  segregari),  and  employed  in  various 
works,  Veget.  iii.  4.,  an  imposition  of  labour,  munerum  in- 
dictio,  or  disnv'ssion  with  disgrace  (ignominiose  mitti),  Hirt. 
de  Bell.  Afr.  54.  vel  exauctoratio,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31.  A. 
Gellius  mentions  a  singular  punishment,  namely,  of  letting 
blood  (sanguinem  miltendi\  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion 
was  deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  Dio. 
liv.  11. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,   1.   To  be  beaten  with 
rods  (virgis  ccedi),  or  with  a  vine-sapling  (vite),  Val.  Max.  ii. 

7.  4.    Juvenal,  viii.  247. 2.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as 

a  slave,  Liv.  Epit.  55. 3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with 

sticks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the  bastinado,  Liv.  v.  6. 
67c.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Polyb.  vi.  35.,  which  was  the  usual  punish- 
ment of  theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a  soldier  was  to 
suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first  struck  him  gently  with 
a  staff,  on  which  signal,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon 
him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  If  he  made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could 
not  however  return  to  his  native  country,  because  no  one, 
not  even  his  relations,  durst  admit  him  into  their  houses, 

Polyb.  ibid. 4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  stones  (lapi- 

dibus   cooperiri),  and   hurdles    (sub   crate   necari),  Liv.  i.  51. 

iv.  50. 5.  To  be  beheaded  (securi  percuti\  Liv.  ii.  59. 

xxviii.  29.     Epit.  xv.,    sometimes  crucified,   Liv.  xxx.  43., 

and  to  be  left  unburied,    Val.  Max.  ii.  7-  15. 6.  To  be 

stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  44., 
and  under  the  emperors,  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be 
burnt  alive,  &c. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
prsefects  of  the  allies,  with  their  council ;  or  by  the  general, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

When  a  number  had.  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for 
punishment,  which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59. 
Cic.  Cluent.  46.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  37. 
Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xli.  35.  xlviii.  42.  xlix.  27.  38.,  or 
the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Liv.  xxviii.  29.  Sometimes 
only  the  20th  man  was  punished,  vicesimatio  ;  or  the  100th, 
centesimatio,  Capitolin.  in  Macrin.  12. 
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VIII.    MILITARY  PAY  AND  DISCHARGE. 

'T^HE  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  (stipendium) 
from  the  public.     Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges. 

Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347-,  Liv.  iv.  59., 
and  three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse, 
Id.  v.  7- 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable,  two 
oboli  or  three  asses  (about  2fd  English)  a-day  to  a  foot- soldier, 
the  double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques,  Polyb. 
vi.  37.  Plant.  Most.  ii.  1.10.  Liv.  v.  12.  Julius  Ceesar  doubled 
it,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  asses  (7|d.), 
Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.,  and  Domitian  increased  it 
still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  annually,  Suet.  Domit. 
7.  What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  considerable,  Juvenal,  iii.  132.  The 
praetorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers, 
Dio.  liv.  25.      Tacit,  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and 
received  a  certain  allowance  (dimensum)  of  corn,  commonly 
four  bushels  a  month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equites 
triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37.  But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay 
was  deducted,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.  Polyb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that 
the  horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were 
clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states.  Polyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman 
army.  The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took 
food  twice  a-day,  at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  pub- 
licly given  for  both.  The  dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  which 
they  commonly  took  standing.  They  indulged  themselves  a 
little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of  soldiers,  as  of 
slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  Posca,  Plant. 
Mil.  iii.  2.  23. 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time  {stipendia  legi- 
iima  fecisseut  vel  meniissent\  the  foot  twenty  years,  and  the 
horse  ten ;  they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan.  i.  344.,  and 
obtained  their  discharge.  This  was  called  MISSIO  HO- 
NESTA  vel  justa.  When  a  soldier  was  discharged  for 
some  defect  or  bad  health,  it  was  called  Missio  Causaria  ;  if 
from  the  favour  of  the  general,  he  was  discharged  before  the 
just  time,  Missio  gratiosa,  Liv.  xliii.  14:  on  account  of 
some  fault,  ignominiosa,  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Afr.  54.  D.  de  re 
milit.  I.  13. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discharge,  called  Ex- 
auctoratio,  by  which    those  who  had  served  sixteen  cam- 
paigns 
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paigns  were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting. 
They  were  however  retained  (tenebantur)  in  the  army,  not 
with  the  other  soldiers  under  standards  (sub  signis  et  aquilis), 
but  by  themselves  under  a  flag  (sub  vexillo  seorsim,  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  36.,  whence  the}'  were  called  VEXILLARII  or 
Vetenari,  sometimes  also  Subsignani,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  70.)  till 
they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service  (pramia  vel  commoda  militia),  either  in  lands  or 
money,  or  both,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Cat.  44.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  Virg. 
Eel.  i.  71.  ix.  2  —  5.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  55.,  which  sometimes 
they  never  obtained,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.  Suet.  Tiber.  48. 
Dio.  liv.  25.  Exauctorare  is  properly  to  free  from  the 
military  oath,  to  disband,  Liv.  viii.  34.  xxv.  20.  Suet.  Aug. 
24.   Fit.  10. 


IX.    METHOD  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENDING 

TOWNS. 

r|^HE    Romans  attacked  (oppugnabant)    places  either  by  a 
sudden  assault,  or  if  that  failed  (si  subito  impetu  expugnare 
non  poterant),  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Cas. 
B.  G.  vii.  36. 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  their  troops  (corona 
cingebant,  vel  circundabant,,  Liv.  vii.  27-  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2., 
mcenia  exercitu  circumvenerunl,  Sallust.  Jug.  57-)j  anfl  by  their 
missive  weapons  endeavoured  to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants 
(nudare  muros  defensoribus,  vel  propugnatoribiis).  Then  joining 
their  shields  in  the  form  of  a  testudo  or  tortoise  (tcstudine  facta 
v.  acta),  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio.  xlix.  30.,  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up  to  the  gates 
(succedere  portis),  and  tried  either  to  undermine  (subrucre  vel 
subfodere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  43.  xxvi.  45. 
xxxiv.  39.  xliv.  9.  Ca?s.  B.  G.  ii.  7-  Tacit.  Hist,  iii,  28.  31. 
Sallust.  Jug.  94. 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested, 
Liv.  ii.  1 J .  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  (an- 
cipitia  munimenta  vel  munitiones)  were  drawn  around  the  place 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contra- 
vallation  and  circumvallation :  the  one  against  the  sallies  of 
the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  attacks  from  without, 
Liv.  v.  1.  xxxviii.  4. 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart, 
strengthened  with  a  parapet  and  battlements  (lorica  et  pinna), 
and  sometimes  a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thick- 
ness,  flanked  with  towers  or  forts  at  proper  distances  round  the 
whole. 

At 
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At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the 
rampart  (ad  commisstiras  pluteorem  atque  aggeris)  there  some- 
times was  a  pallisade  made  of  large  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of 
stags' horns;  hence  called  CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
the  enemy.  Before  that,  there  were  several  rows  of  trunks  of 
trees,  or  large  branches  sharpened  at  the  ends  (prceacutis  cacu- 
mhiibus),  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches  (fossa:)  about  five 
feet  deep.  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  (scrobes)  of  three 
feet  deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx, 
thus, 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with 
bushes  to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LI  LI  A.  Before  these, 
were  placed  up  and  down  (omnibus  loots  disscrebantur)  sharp 
stakes  about  a  foot  long  (Tale^e),  fixed  to  the  ground  with 
iron  hooks  called  Stimuli.  In  front  of  all  these,  Caasar,  at 
Alesia,  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400  feet  from  the 
rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  deep ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water.  But 
this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or  attacks 
on  the  city,  Cces.  B.  G.  vii.  66,  6^. 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers, 
who  were  thus  said,  Urbem  obsidione  claudsre  vel  cingere,  to 
invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  com- 
municate with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount  (AGGER  exstrue- 
hatur),  composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles  (crates),  and 
stone,  which  was  gradually  advanced  (promovebatur)  towards 
the  town,  always  increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  over- 
topped the  walls.  The  mount  which  Caesar  raised  against 
Avaricum  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high, 
Cess.  B.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers,  consisting  of 
different  stories  (turres  contabidatoe),  from  which  showers  of 
darts  and  stones  were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  means 
of  engines  (tormenta),  called  Catapults,  Balist^,  and 
Scorpiones,  to  defend  the  work  and  workmen  (opus  ct  admi- 
nistros  tutari),  Sallust.  Jug.  16.  Of  these  towers  Cse6ar  is 
supposed  to  have  erected  1561  on  his  lines  around  Alesia,  Cas. 
de  Bell.  G.  vii.  72.  The  labour  and  industry  of  the  Roman 
troops  were  as  remarkable  as  their  courage. 

There 
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There  were  also  moveable  towers  (Turres  mobiles  yel 
ambulatorije),  which  were  pushed  forward  (admovebantur 
vel  adigebantur)  and  brought  back  (reducebanlur)  on  wheels, 
fixed  below  {roth  subject's),  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cces. 
B.  G.  ii.  31.  v.  42.  vii.  24.  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Alex.  2.  Liv. 
xxi.  11. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they 
were  covered  with  raw  hides  (coria)  and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth 
and  mattresses  {centoncs  vel  cilicia),  Cass,  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  10. 
They  were  of  an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
feet  square,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  the  towers 
of  the  city.  When  they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a 
place  was  seldom  able  to  stand  out  long,  Liv.  xxi.  11.  14. 
xxxii.  17.  xxxiii.  17« 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram 
(ARIES),  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at 
one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head  ;  whence  it  had 
its  name.  It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chains 
fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hanging  thus 
equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less  (who 
were  frequently  changed),  violently  thrust  forward,  drawn 
back,  and  again  pushed  forward,  till,  by  repeated  strokes,  it 
had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  head, 
Veget.  iv.  14.  Liv.  xxi.  12.  xxx.  32.  46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii. 
5.    Joseph,  de  'Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VI- 
NEiE,  machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered 
with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  not 
easily  be  set  on  fire.  They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels 
below  (rotis  subjectis  agebantur  vel  impellebantur),  Sallust. 
Jug.  76.  Under  them  the  besiegers  either  worked  the  ram, 
or  tried  to  undermine  the  walls,  Liv.  ii.  17.  v.  J.  x.  34.  xxi. 
7.  61.  xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Vinece  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDI- 
NES :  so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tor- 
toise under  its  shell,  Liv.  v.  5,  Cces.  B.  G.  v.  41.  50.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  ii.  2.  14. 

Of  the  same  kind  was  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv. 
17.  Cces.  passim;  the  Musculus,  ibid.  &c. 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in 
filling  up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Cces.  B. 
G.  vii.  58. 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the 
besiegers  sometimes  drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  agebant) 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  Liv.  v.  19.  21.,  or  in  this  manner 

intercepted 
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intercepted   the  springs  of   water,  Hirt.  de  Bell.   Gell.  viii, 
41.  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden 
props,  which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
the  besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  counter  mines  (transversis 
cuniculis  hostium  cuniculos  cxcipc.re\  Liv.  xxiii.  18.,  which 
sometimes  occasioned  dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxxviii. 
7.  The  great  object  was  to  prevent  them  from  approaching 
the  walls  {apertos,  sc.  ab  hostibus  vel  Romanis,  cuniculos  mora- 
banidr,  truenibusque  appropinquare  pro/nbebant),  Cass.  B.  G. 
vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to 
frustrate  or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cces.  B.  G.  iii.  21. 
vii.  22.  They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount  (terrain  ad 
se  introrsus  subtrahebant),  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  walls,  Cces. 
ibid.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jnd.  iii.  12. 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them. 
They  employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force 
of  the  ram,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and 
darts  of  the  besiegers,  Liv.  xlii.  63.  But  these,  and  every- 
thing else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be  best  understood 
by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  sieges, 
particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Liv.  xxiv.  33.,  of  Am- 
bracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.,  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Caesar. 
de  Bell.  Gall,  vii.,  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  Cces.  B. 
Civ.  ii.,  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph,  de 
Bell.  Jud. 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  (certo  carmine)  to 
call  out  of  it  (evocare)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the 
place  was  supposed  to  be,  Liv.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was 
taken,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  left  their  shrines,  Virg.  JEn. 
ii.  351.  For  this  reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  kept 
secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city,  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38.  Plant.  Amph. 
i.  1.  71-  102.,  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when 
taken,  Polyb.  x.  16. 


NAVAI; 
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NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

NAVIGATION  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction 
of  vessels  extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  nations  used 
boats  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  (ex  singulis  arboribus 
cavatis),  Virg.  G.  126.  262.  Plin.  xvi.  41.  Liv.  xxvi.  26., 
called  Alvei,  lintres,  scaphje,  vel  monoxyla,  Paterc. 
ii.  107-  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  407.  Liv.  i.  4.  xxv.  3.  Plin.  vi.  23. 
Strab.  hi.  155.,  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks  fastened 
together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RATES,  Festus  ,• 
or  of  reeds,  called  Cannae,  Juvenal,  v.  89.,  or  partly  of 
slender  planks  {carina?  ac  statumina,  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  levi 
materia),  and  partly  of  wicker-hurdles  or  basket-work  (reli- 
quum  corpus  navium  viminibus  contextum),  and  covered  with 
hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Ca?s.  B.  C.  i.  54. 
Lucan.  iv.  131.,  and  other  nations,  Herodot.  i.  194.  Dio.  xlviii. 
18.,  hence  called  Navigia  vitilia,  corio  circumsuta,  Plin.  iv. 
16.  vii.  56.,  and  naves  sutiles,  xxiv.  9.  s.  40.,  in  allusion  to 
which,  Virgil'calls  the  boat  of  Charon,  Cymba  sutilis,  iEn.  vi. 
414.,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and 
Esquimaux  Indians,  which  are  made  of  long  poles  placed 
cross-wise,  tied  together  with  whale  sinews,  and  covered 
with  the  skins  of  sea-dog's,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of 
thread. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of 
letters  and  astronomy,  Plin.  v.  12.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the 
poets  ascribe  it,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  vers.  ult.  et  Amor.  ii.  11.  1. 
Lucan.  iii.  194.,  and  the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under 
Jason  from  Greece  to  Colchis  in  the  ship  Argo,  in  quest 
of  the  golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce,  flourished  long  after 
the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its  chief 
improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  iEolus,  the  god 
of  the  winds,  Diodor.  v.  7>,  and  by  others  to  Daedalus ;  whence 
he  is  said  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  Virg.  JFm,. 
vi.  15.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  made  of  skins,  which 
the  Veneti,  a  people  of  Gaul,  used  even  in  the  time  of  Coesar, 
B.  G.«  iii.  13.,  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  whence  lintea  an<jl 
carbasa  (sing,  -us),  are  put  for  vela,  sails.  Sometimes  clothes 
spread  out  were  used  for  sails,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  24.  Hist.  v. 
23.    Juvenal,  xii.  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval 

affairs. 
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affairs.  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,  {ex  tabulis  crassioribus,  Festus,)  such  as  they  used  on 
the  Tiber,  called  Naves  Caudicari^:  ;  whence  Appius 
Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U. 
-489.,  got  the  surname  of  Caudex,  Senec.  debrev.  Vita,  13., 
Varr.  de  Fit.  Rom.  1 1 .  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the  model 
of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to  have 
exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Polyb. 
i.  20,  21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Poly- 
bius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about 
(he  equipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30.  38. 
Their  first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built  from  the  model 
of  those  of  Antium,  which,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city, 
were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417.  Liv.  viii.  14.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  first  Punic  war  that  they  made  any  figure 
by  sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONGiE,  because  they 
were  of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden  [naves  ONE- 
RARIiE,  oXxafcc,  whence  hulks ,-  or  arcce,  barks,  Isidor.  xix. 
1.),  which  were  more  round  and  deep,  Gvs.  B.  G.  iv.  20.  v.  7. 
The  ships  of  war  were  driven  chiefly  by  oars,  the  ships  of 
burden  by  sails,  Cces.  B.  Q.  iv.  25.  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15.,  and  as 
they  were  more  heavy  {graviorcs),  and  sailed  more  slowly, 
they  were  sometimes  towed  (remidco  tractce)  after  the  war  ships, 
Liv.  xxxii.  16. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows  or 
ranks  of  oars  (ab  ordinibus  remorum).  Those  which  had  two 
rows  or  tiers  were  called  Bir ernes  (Dicrota,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 1 . 
xvi.  4.  vel  Dicrotce,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.) ;  three,  trir&mes ;  four, 
quadriremes ,-  five,  quinquer ernes  vel  penteres. 

The  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five 
banks  of  oars ;  and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are 
called  by  a  Greek  name,  Hexeres,  Hepteres,  Liv.  xxxvii.  23., 
and  above  that  by  a  circumlocution,  neves,  oeto,  novem,  decern 
ordinum,  vel  versuum,  Flor.  iv.  11.  Thus  Livy  calls  a  ship  of 
sixteen  rows  (kxx.ctifcx.Yigr):,  Polyb.)  navis  ingentis  magnitudinis, 
quam  sexdecim  versus  remorum  agebant,  Liv.  xlv.  34.  This 
enormous  ship,  however,  sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  ibid. 

The  ships   of  Antony    (which    Florus  says  resembled 

floating  castles  and  towns,  iv.  11.  4.,  Virgil,  floating  islands 
or  mountains,  2En.  viii.  691.  So  Dio.  1.  33.)  had  only  from 
six  to  nine  banks  of  oars,  Flor.  iv.  4.  Dio  says  from  four  to 
ten  rows,  1.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
rowers  sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were 
placed  above  one  another  in   different  stages  or  benches  {in 
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transtris  veljugis)  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  but  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx.  The  oars  of 
the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the  other  benches 
increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  abovp  the 
water.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
classics,  Virg.  2En.  v.  11  J).  Lucan.  iii.  536.  Sil.  Italic,  xiv. 
424.,  and  by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient 
gallies,  particularly  that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is, 
however,  attended  with  difficulties  not  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Thranltee,  Zuegita:  or  Zeugioi,  and  Thalamitce, 
or  -ioi,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  first  sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship, 
next  the  stern;  the  second,  in  the  middle;  and  the  last  in 
the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow.  Some  think  that  there  were 
as  many  oars  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of  rowers, 
as  the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars:  others, 
that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is 
said  to  have  banks ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks, 
by  that  of  oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above 
one  another,  and  even  forty;  for  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch 
and  Athenasus  to  have  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator 
which  had  that  number :  So  Plin,  vii.  56.  But  these  opi- 
nions are  involved  in  still  more  inextricable  difficulties. 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (naves  ACTU- 
ARIiE)  had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side  (simplice.  online 
agebantur,  povYjpeig,  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  23.),  or  at  most  two,  Cccs. 
B.  G.  v.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  534.  They  were  of  different  kinds, 
and  called  by  various  names ;  as,  Celoces,  i.  e.  naves  celeres 
vel  cursorice,  Lembi,  P/iaseli,  Myoparones,  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  naves  LIBURNiE, 
Hor at.  Epod.  i.  1.,  a  kind  of  light  gallies  used  by  the  Libwni, 
a  people  of  Dalmatia  addicted  to  piracy.  To  ships  of  this 
kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  vic- 
tory over  Antony  at  Actium,  Dio.  1.  29.  32.  Hence  after 
that  time  the  name  of  naves  LIBURNiE  was  given  to  all  light 
quick-sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  con- 
struction,  Veget.  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  5.  Cie.  Verr.  v.  33.,  and  the 
various  uses  to  which  they  were  applied;  as  Naves  Mer- 
catorle,  jrumentaricc,  vinarice,  oharice  ,•  Piscatorije,  Liv. 
xxiii.  1.  vel  lenunculi,  fishing-boats,  Cces.  B.  C.  ii.  39.  Spe- 
culators et  exploratorice,  spy-boats,  Liv.  xxx.  10.  xxxvi. 
42.     PiRATiCiE   vel  prcedatorice,  Id.  xxxiv.  32.  36.     Hyppa- 
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gog;e,  vel  Hyppagines,  for  carrying  horses  and  their  riders, 
Liv.  xliv.  28.  Gell.  x.  25.  Festus.  Tabellari;e,  message- 
boats,  Senec.  Epist.  77.  Plant.  Mil.  Glen:  iv.  1.  39.  Vec- 
torije  gravesoue,  transports  and  ships  of  burden ;  Anno- 
tines privatceque,  built  that  or  the  former  year  for  private  use  : 
Some  read  annonariee,  i.  e.  for  carrying  provisions,  Cess.  B.  G. 
v.  j.  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat  joined  to  it  (cymbulee  one- 
ritriis adheerescebanf),  Plin.  Ep.  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cer- 
curus,  Plant.  Merc.  i.  1.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.,  it  is 
supposed  from  the  island  Corcyra  ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  it  to  the  Cyprians,  vii.  56. 

Gullies  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were 
called  by  various  names ;  Triremes  ceretec  vel  esratee,  lusoriee  et 
cubiculates  vel  thalamegi,  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senec.  de 
Ben.  vii.  20.  Suet.  Cess.  52.,  priva,  i.  e.  propria;  et  nan  meri- 
tories,  one's  own,  not  hired,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  92.,  sometimes  of 
immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decemremes.  Suet.  Cal.  27- 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted 
on  its  prow ;  thus,  Pristis,  Scylla,  Centaurus,  &c.  Virg. 
JEm.  v.  116,  &c.  called  PARASEMON,  its  sign,  Herodot. 
viii.89.  Liv.  xxxvii.  29.,  or  1NSIGNE,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34., 
as  its  tutelary  god  (tutela  vel  tutelare  numen)  was  on  its 
stern,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  el.  3.  v.  1 1 0.  et  el.  9.  v.  1 .  Herod,  xvi.  1 12. 
Pers.  vi.  30.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  411.  439.,  whence  that  part  of  the 
ship  was  called  TUTELA  or  Cautela,  and  held  sacred  by  the 
mariners,  JLucan.  iii.  501.  Senec.  Epist.  76.  Petron.  c.  105. 
There  supplications  and  treaties  were  made,  Liv.  xxx.  36. 
Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  76. 

In  some  ships  the  tutela  and  Trapecar^ov  were  the  same,  Seiv. 
ad  Virgil.  JEn.  v.  116.     Act.  Apost.  xxviii.  11. 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  on  the 
top  of  their  mast  as  their  sign  {pro  signo),  hence  they  were 
called  CoRBnvE,  Festus.  'Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.  Plaid.  Pcen.  iii.  1. 
4.  40. 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern  and  sometimes  on  the 
prow,  made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  ol  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRE, 
vel  plur.  -ia}  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  with  a 
ribbon  or  streamer  [fascia  vel  teenia)  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x. 
136.     Lucan.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  (navis  preeioria)  was 
distinguished  by  a  red  flag  {vexillum  vel  velum  purpureum)^ 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  22.  Piin.  xix.  1.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  6.,  and  by  a 
light,  Flor.  iv.  8.     Virg.  JEn.  ii.  256. 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CA- 
RINA, the  keel  or  bottom ;  Stalttmitia,  the  ribs,  or  pieces  ©f 
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timber  which  strengthened  the  sides ;  PRORA,  the  prow  or 
fore-part,  and  PUPPIS,  the  stern  or  hind-part;  ALVEUS, 
the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship :  SENTINA,  the  pump,  Cats. 
B.  C.  iii.  25.,  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of  the  hold,  where 
the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship,  remained  till  it  was 
pumped  out  {donee  per  antliam  exhauriretur),  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
15.  Sen.  G.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Suet.  Tib.  5 1 .,  or  the  bilge- 
water  itself,  Juvenal,  vi.  99.,  properly  called  nautea,  Plant. 
Asin.  v.  2.  44.  No?iius.  I.  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water, 
ships  were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch  ;  hence  called  cera- 
te,  Ovid.  Her.  v.  42. 

On  the  sides  (latera)  were  holes  (foramina)  for  the  oars, 
(REMI,  called  also  by  the  poets  tonsce,  the  broad  part  or  end 
of  them,  palma  vel  palmula,)  and  seats  (sedilia  vel  transtra) 
for  the  rowers  (remiges). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood  ( paxillus  vel  lignum 
teres),  called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called 
Strofpi  vel  struppiy  Isid.  xix.  4. ;  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a 
boat,  Cic.  Off,  iii.  14.  Navicula  duorum  scalmorum,  a  boat 
of  two  oars,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  34.  Actuaria,  sc.  navis,  decern 
scalmis,  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  Quatuor  scalmorum  navis,  Veil.  ii.  43. 
The  place  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the  rowers  were  done 
working,  was  called  Casteri a,  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  1 .  1 6. 

On  the  stern  was  the  rudder  (GUBERNACULUM  vel 
claims),  and  the  pilot  (gubernator)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two 
prows,  so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without 
turning,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  6.,  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id. 
de  Mor.  G.  44.,  and  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea, 
called  CAMARiE,  Strab.  xi.  496.,  because  in  a  swelling  sea 
they  were  covered  with  boards  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a 
house  (camera),  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  47.  Gell.  x.  25. ;  hence  Ca- 
maritce,  the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  Eus- 
tdth.  ad  Dionys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS), 
which  was  raised  (attollebatur  vel  erigebatur),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. 
when  the  ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  (inclinabatur 
vel  ponebatur)  when  it  approached  the  land,  Virg.  JEn.  v. 
829.  Lucan.  iii.  4'5.,  the  place  where  it  stood  was  called  Mo- 
dius,  Isid.  xix.  2.  The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  only  one 
mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards  (Antennas  vel  bra- 
chia),  and  the  sails  (VELA)  fastened,  by  ropes  (Junes  vel  ru- 
dentes).  Immittere  rudentes,  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  pandere 
vela,  to  spread  the  sails,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4. 

The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky, 
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Ovid.  Her.  ii.  11.      Catull.  lxiv.  225,  &c.  sometimes  coloured, 
Plin.  xix.  i.  s.  5. 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ;  from 
which  were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by 
pulling  which  towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the 
right  or  left.  If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they 
pulled  the  rope  on  the  right,  and  so  on  the  contrary  :  Hence 
facere  pedem,  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  830. 
Obliquat  Icevo  pede  carbasa,  he  turns  the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v.  428. ;  so  obliquat  sinus 
in  ventum,  Virg.  iEn.  v.  16.  Currere  niroque  pede,  to  sail  with 
a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  behind,  Catull. 
iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigare  prolatis  pedibus,  by  tacking, 
Plin.  ii.  57.  s.  48.  Intendere  brachia  velis,  i.  e.  vela  brachiis, 
to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard-arms, 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  829.  Dare  vela  ventis,  to  set  sail,  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
546.  So  Vela  facere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.,  or  to  make  way, 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  281.  Subducere  vela,  to  lower  the  sails,  Sil.  vi. 
325.  Ministrare  velis,  vel  -a,  i.  e.  attendere,  to  manage,  by 
drawing  in  and  letting  out  the  opposite  braces  (adduccndo  ei 
remittendo  vel  prqferendo  pedes),  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  302.  x.  2 1 S. 
Velis  remis,  •  sc.  et ;  i.  e.  summd  vi,  manibus  pedibvsque,  omnibus 
nervis,  with  might  and  main,  Cic.  ad  Q..  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tusc. 
iii.  1 1.  Off.  iii.  33.,  but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have 
viris-equisque ;  as  Phil.  viii.  7.      So  remigioveloque,  Plaut.  Asin. 

1.  3.  5.,  who  puts  navales  pedes  for  remiges  et  nautae,  Men.  ii. 

2.  ult. 

The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorum,  Lucan.  v. 
429.,  or  any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  2.  27- 
Senec.  Ep.  77. 

Carina,  puppis,  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  often  put  by  the 
poets  for  the  whole  ship  ;  but  never  velum,  as  we  use  sail  for 
one  ship  or  many ;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  sail. 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards,  oars, 
ropes,  &c.  were  called  Arm  amenta,  Plaut.  Merc.  i.  G2.  Hence 
arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  colligere  arma  jubet,  i.  e.  vela  con~ 
trahere,  Virg.  iEn.  v.  15.,  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliata  arr.iis, 
i.  e.  clavo,  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war  (naves  longaz  vel  bellicai),  and  these  only,  had 
their  prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak  (Rostrum,  oftener  plur. 
rostra),  Cas.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  480.,  which  usually 
had  three  teeth  or  points,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  142.  viii.  690.,  whence 
these  ships  were  called  Rostrate,  and  because  the  beak  was 
covered  with  brass,  iERAT.a;,  Cccs.  B.  C.  ii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii. 
16.  21.    Plin.  xxxii.  1. 

Ships,  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them, 

whence 
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whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  en- 
gines, Gees.  B.  G.  iii.  14.  Flor.  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii.  1.  Plutarch, 
in  Ant.,  called  Propugnacula,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Horat.  'Epod. 
i.  2.,  hence  turrites  puppes,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  693.  Agrippa 
invented  a  kind  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  raised,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on  ships  in  sieges 
and  at  other  times,  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  9.  Sil.  ItaL 
xiv.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  (tectce  vel  constratee,  xa- 
TxpgaxToi ;  quce  xaTag-^a^xaTa,  tahulata  vel  constrata  habebant, 
decks) ;  others  uncovered  (apertce,  atpguxroi,  v.  -a),  Cic.  Att.  v. 
11,  12.  vi.  8.  12.,  except  at  the  prow  and  stern,  where  those 
who  fought  stood,  Liv.  xxx.  43.  xxxvi.  42.  Cces.  passim.  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  (tubidata)  on  which  the  mariners 
?at  or  passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called 
FORI,  gang-ways  (ab  eo  quod  incessus  ferant),  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
JEn.'w.  605.  vi.  412.  Cic.  Sen.  6.,  and  the  helps  to  mount 
on  hoard,  Pontes  vel  ScaljE  (kzifiaSgai  vel  xAyiaxsj),  Virg, 
JEn.  x.  288.  654.  658.  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  2.  55.  Some  take  fori 
for  the  deck  (STEGA,  ce,  Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  44.  Stich.  iii. 
1.  12.),  others  for  the  seats.  It  is  at  least  certain  they  were 
both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  Sil.  xiv.  425.  Lucan. 
iii.  630.     We  also  %xv\forus,  sing.   Gell.  xvi.  19. 

The  anchor  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened 
(fundabat  vel  alligabat)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone,  some- 
times of  wood  rilled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was 
thrown  (jaciebaiur)  from  the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  tilt.,  by  a 
cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as 
we  say,  rode)  at  anchor  (ad  anchoram  vel  in  anchor  a  stabat), 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  10.,  and  raised  (tollebatur  vel  vellebatur)  when 
it  sailed,  Id.  iv.  23. ;  sometimes  the  cable  (anchorale  vel  an- 
shora)  was  cut  ( preecidebatur),  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. 
The  Veneti  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes,  Cces.  B.  G.  iii.  13. 

The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  (ad  altitudinem  maris  ex- 
plorandam)  was  called  BOLIS  or  Catapirates,  Isid.xix.  4.,  or 
Molybdis,  -Mis,  as  Gronovius  reads,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called 
RETINACULA,  Virg.  Mn.vt.  580.,  or  Or2E,  Liv.  xxii.  19. 
xxviii.  36.,  or  simply  Funes,  Virg,  JEn.  iii.  6^9.  667.  Hence 
Oram  solvere,  to  set  sail,    Qjtirttm.  Ep.  ad  Tryph.  8?  iv.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  Horat. 

Od.  i.  14.     Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  17.,  which  are  still  used.     They 

had  also  long  poles,  (conti,  perticce,  sudes  vel  trudes,)  to  push 

off  rocks  and  shoals,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was 

called  SABURRA,  ballast,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.    Virg.  G.  iv.  195. 

bb  3  Ships 
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Ships  were  built  (rtdifeabantur)  of  fir  (abies),  Virg.  G.  ii.  68., 
alder  (alnus,  Lucan.  iii.  440.,  whence  aini,  ships,  ib.  2.  427.), 
cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  Veget.  iv.  34.,  by  the  Veneti,  of  oak 
(ex  robore),  Caes.  B.  G,  iii.  13.,  sometimes  of  green  wood;  so 
that  a  number  of  ships  were  put  on  the  stocks  (positte),  com- 
pletely equipped  and  launched  (instructs  v.  ornatce  armatceque 
in  aquam  deductcs  sint),  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timber  was 
cut  down  in  the  forest,  Liv.  xxviii.  45.,  by  Caesar,  at  Aries, 
against  the  people  of  Marseilles,  in  thirty  days,  de  Bell.  Civ. 
i.  34.     See  Plin.  xvi.  39,  s.  74. 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships 
lay  and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur,  -ium,  the  dock,  Liv, 
iii.  26.  viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  man- 
ned them.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners 
or  rowers  (nautce  vel  remiges),  who  were  also  called  Socn 
navales,  Liv.  xxi.  49,  50.  xxii.  11.  xxvi.  1 7-j  and  Classici, 
xxvi.  48.  Curt.  iv.  3.  18.  The  citizens  and  allies  were  obli- 
ged to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these,  according  to  their 
fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  provisions  and 
pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and 
constant  fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised 
for  the  marine  service  (milites  in  classem  scripti),  Liv.  xxii.  57., 
who  were  called  CLASSIARII,  or  Epibat^e,  Cces.  passim. 
Suet.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  51.;  but  this  service  was 
reckoned  less  honourable  than  that  of  the  legionary  soldiers, 
Suet.  ibid.  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  S7-5  sometimes  perform- 
ed by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet.  Aug.  16.  The  rowers  also  were 
occasionally  armed,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after-times  bound 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and, 
manned,  Cic.  Veer.  v.  17.  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xlii.  48.  Some 
only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenum^. 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius, 
Suet.  Aug.  16,,  by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  lacus  Aver- 
nus  to  the  bay  of  Bajae,  (sinus  Bajanus,  Suet.  Ner.  27-,  vel 
lacus  Bajanus,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  4.)  Dio.  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G. 
ii.  163.,  and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna,  Suet.  Aug. 
49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Veget.  iv.  31.,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  58.  ii.  83.  iv.  79.,  also  on  rivers,  as 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  30.    Flor.  iv.  12. 26, 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  pRiEFECTUS- 
oue  classis,  Cic.  Verr.  v,  34.,  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PRE- 
TORIA, 
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TORIA,  Liv.  xxix.  25.,  which  in  the  night-time  had,  as  & 
sign,  (signum  nocturnum,)  three  lights,  Ibid. 

At  first  the  consuls  and  praetors  used  to  command  the  fleets- 
of  the  republic,  or  some  one  tinder  them ;  as  Laelius  under 
Scipio,  Liv.  xxvii.  42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  80.  v.  21.,  or  Trikrarchi,  i.  e.  prcefccti  trieris 
vel  triremis  navis,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  9.  Suet. 
Ner.  34.,  or  Magistri  n avium,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  The  master 
or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plant.  Mil. 
iv.  3.  16.  Naviculator,  vel  -arius,  Cic.  Fain.  xvi.  9v  Att. 
ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  Manil.  5.,  who,  when  he  did  not  go  to 
sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was 
said  Navicular i am,  sc.  rem  Jaccre,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  was 
called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Magis- 
ter,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  176.  Silv.  iv.  719.,  or  Rector,  Lucan.v'rii. 
167.  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  161.  176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen.  6.; 
on  the  top  of  the  stern,  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plant. 
Mil.  iv.  4.  41.45..,  and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  con- 
tracting the  sails  (cxpandere  vel  contrahere  vela),  plying  or 
checking  the  oars  (incumbcre  remis  vel  eos  inhibere),  &c.  Virg. 
v.  1 2.  x.  2 1 8.     Cic.  Orat.  i.  33.     Att.  xiii.  2 1 . 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe 
the  winds  and  the  stars,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  592.  Lucan.  viii.  172. 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  201.269.  513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not 
the  use  of  the  compass,  they  were  directed  in  their  voyages 
chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the  night-time,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  3., 
and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which  they  knew. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then  chiefly 
confined,  they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  land. 
When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  drive 
their  ships  on  shore  (in  terram  agere  vel  ejicere),  and  when 
the  danger  was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength 
of  arms  and  levers.  In  the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along 
the  coast. 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  JElian.  ix.  40.,  who 
had  an  assistant  called  PRORETA,  Plant.  Bud.  iv.  3.  75.  i.  e. 
Custos  et  tutela  prorce,  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid.  Met. 
iii.  617. 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Horta- 
tor  and  Pausarius  (jcsAsupjs),  Plant.  Merc.  iv.  2.  4.  Senec* 
Epist.  56.  Ovid,  ibid.,  or  Portisculus,  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  1.  15. 
Festus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  staff  or  mallet  with 
which  he  excited  or  retarded  them,  (celeusmata  vel  hortamentcc 
dabat\  Plant.  Asin.  iii.  1.  1 5.     Isid.  Orig.  xix.  12.     He  did  this 
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also  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone,   that  the  rowel's  might 
keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  128.     Sil. 
v.  360.    Valer.  Flacc.  i.  470.    Martial,  iii.  67.  iv.  64.    Quinctil.. 
i.  10. 16.     Stat.  Theb.  vi.  800.    Ascon.  in  Cic.  divin.  17.    Hence 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio.  L.  32.     Those  who 
hauled  or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,   or  the  like, 
called  HELCIARII,  used  likewise  to  animate  one  another 
with  a  loud  cry,   Martial,  ibid.,  hence  Nauticus  clamor,  the 
cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners,    Virg.  JEn.  iii.  128.  v.  140. 
Lucan.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly 
reviewed  (lustrata  est)  like  an  army,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  3. ;  prayers 
were  made  and  victims  sacrificed,  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42. 
Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  v.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  Sil.  xvii.  48. 
The  auspices  were  consulted,  Val.  Max.  i.  Hor.  Epod.  x.  1 . 
16.  24.,  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a  person 
sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alighting  on  the  ships,  &c. 
the  voyage  was  suspended,  Polycen.  iii.  10.     Frontin.  i.  12. 

The  mariners,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  stern  with  garlands,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  418.  G.  i.  303. 
There  was  great  labour  in  launching  (in  deducendo)  the 
ships,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  397«»  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  in 
winter,  their  ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up  (subductce) 
on  land,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  2.,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  555.,  and  stood  on 
the  shore,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  135.  177- 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers  (vectibus), 
with  rollers  placed  below  {cylindris  lignisque  teretibus  et  rotun- 
dis  subjectis,  called  Palanges,  vel  -gee,  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.,  or  Scu- 
TULiE,  Ibid.  iii.  34.,  and  according  to  some,  lapsus  rotarum ; 
but  others  more  properly  take  this  phrase  for  rota  labentes, 
wheels,  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  purpose, 
called  Helix.  Athen.  v.  Plutarch,  in  Marcell.  —  Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  352. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by 
land,  Liv.  xxv.  11.  Sil.  xii.  441.  Suet.  Cal.  47-,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might  be 
taken  to  pieces,  Curt.  viii.  10.  Justin,  xxxii.  3.,  a  practice 
still  in  use.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  transported  some  ships 
from  the  open  sea  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Actium,  on  a 
kind  of  wall  covered  with  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  Dio.  1.  12. 
in  like  manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  Ii.  5.  Strab. 
viii.  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id. 
xlviii.  28. 

The  signal  for  embarking  Avas  given  with  the  trumpet. 
Lucan.  ii.  690.  They  embarked  (conscendebant)  in  a  certain 
order,  the  mariners  first  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxix.  25. 
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xxii.  16.  They  ateo  sailed  in  a  certain  order,  Virg.  JEn.  v. 
>'33.,  the  light  vessels  usually  foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships 
of  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  of  burden.  But  this  order 
was  often  changed,  Liv.  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  2En.  iii.  b$f. 
Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  25. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  {terrain  appulerunt),  and 
landed  (cxposacrunt)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again 
were  made,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  47- 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  har- 
bour, they  made  a  naval  camp  (casira  navalia  vel  nautica),  and 
drew  up  their  ships  on  land  (subducebarit),  Liv.  xxx.  9,  10. 
xxiii.  28.  Cass.  B.  G.  iv.  21.  They  did  so,  especially  if  they 
were  to  winter  there,  Liv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they 
were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time,  the  fleet  was  stationed 
in  some  convenient  place  (ad  anchor  am  stabat,  vel  in  station? 
tenebatur),  not  far  from  land,  Liv.  xxxi.  23.  xxxvii.  15.  xxiv. 
17.     Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  6.  iv.  21.     B.  Alex.  25. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  espe- 
cially at  the  entrance  (aditns  vel  introitus ;  os,  ostium,  vel 
fauces),  Virg.  iEn.  i.  404.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of 
which,  or  the  piers,  were  called  CORNUA,  Cic.  'Ait.  ix.  14. 
Lucan.  ii.  615.  706.,  or  BRACHIA,  Plin.Ep.  vi.  31.  Suet. 
Claud.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26.;  on  the  extremities  were  erected  bul- 
warks and  towers,  Vitruv.v.  11.  There  was  usually  also  a 
watch-tower  (Pharos,  plur.  -i),  Ibid.,  with  lights  to  direct 
the  course  of  ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Cces.  B.  C.  iii.uk:  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.,  at  Ostia  and  Ra- 
venna, Ibid.,  at  Capreae,  Brundusium,  and  other  places,  Suet. 
Tib.  74.  Cal.  46.  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5.  100.  A  chain  sometimes 
was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier  or  boom  (claustrum),  Frontin. 
Stratagem,  i.  5,  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
hence  the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  JEn.  v.  28 J.  Liv.  i.  33.  xxvi.  19.  Dionvs.  iii.  45. 
Ovid  calls  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  septcm  Portus, 
Her.  xiv.  107.     Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  (manu  vel  arte)  were  called  Cotho- 
nes,  vel  -na,  -orum,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn.  i.  43 1 .     Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (NAVALIA,  -ium), 
where  the  ships  were  laid  up  (subductce),  careened  and  refitted 
(rejectee),  Cic.  Off.  ii.  1*1.  Liv.  xxxvii.  10.  Cces.  B.  C.  ii. 
3,  4.     Virg.  iv.  593.     Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar 
to  armies  on  land.     Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre 
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{media  atics),  others  in  the  right  wing  (dextrum  coruu),  and 
others  in  the  left ;  some  as  a  reserve  (subsidio,  naves  sub- 
sidiaria:),  Hirt.  de  Bell.  A  I.  10.  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44. 
We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a 
forceps,  and  a  circle,  Polyb.  i.  Polyam.  iii.  Thucyd.  ii.,  but 
most  frequently  of  a  semicircle  or  half-moon,  Veget.  iv.  45. 
Sil.  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on 
land  ;  the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley  {navis 
actuaria),  and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  {se  expediebant)  for 
action  ;  they  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging  ;  for  they 
never  chose  to  fight  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a  signal 
to  engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  the  other  ships  were 
sounded,  Sil.  xiv.  372.,  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews, 
iMcan.  iii.  540.     Dio.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  by  sweeping  off  [deter gendo)  the  oars,  or  by 
striking  them  with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  Dio.  1. 29. 
They  grappled  with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines 
called  crows  (CORVI),  iron  hands  or  hooks  (ferreje  manus), 
Luc  an.  iii.  635.,  drags  or  grappling  irons,  (harpagones,  i.  e. 
asseres  Jerreo  unco  pr(jcjixi\  &c.  and  fought  as  on  land,  Flor. 
ii.  2.  Liv.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  Cats.  B.  G.  i.  52.  Curt.  iv.  9. 
Lucan.  xi.  712.  Dio.  xxxix.  43.  —  xlix.  1.  3,  &c.  They 
sometimes  also  employed  fire-ships,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  J 1 .,  or 
threw  firebrands,  and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with 
,  various  other  combustibles,  Stuppea  flamma  manu,  telisque 
volatile  ferrum  spargitur,  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  694.,  which  were  so 
successfully  employed  by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
that  most  of  Antony's  fleet  was  thereby  destroyed,  Dio.  1.  29. 
34,  35.  Hence  Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ig?iibus}  Horat. 
Od.  i.  37.  13. 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them 
various  engines,  Curt.  iv.  13.  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  26.  €ees. 
B.  C.  iii.  34.,  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours,  Ibid, 
et  Liv.  xxxv.  11.  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
had  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with 
triumphant  music,  Dio.  Ii.  5. 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the 
same  as  on  land.  (See  p.  354.)  Also  naval  punishments, 
pay,  and  provisions,  &c.  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions 
a  number  of  ships  of  burden,   none  of  which  was  below  2000 
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amphora  (quorum  minor  nulla  erat  dialm  millium  amphorum), 
i.  e.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  a 
large  ship,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  1 5.  There  were,  however,  some 
ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  said  to 
have  been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300 
feet;  the  tonnage  of  the  former  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197, 
Athaueus.  The  ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great 
obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time 
of  Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk  itself,  had  120,000  modii  of 
lentes,  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1138  ton, 
Plin.  xvj.  40.  s.  76. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


I.   THE  ROMAN  DRESS. 

rPHE  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the 
TOGA  or  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium, 
Suet.  Aug.  98.,  and  of  the  Gauls,  Biacca?,  breeches,  Suet. 
Jul.  80.  Claud.  15.  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  II.,  whence  the  Romans 
were  called  GENS  TOG  ATA,  Virg.  Mi.  i.  286.  Suet. 
Aug.  40.,  or  TOGATI,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  46.  Verr.  i.  29.  ii.  62. 
Orat.i.24.  iii.  11.  Sallust.  Jug.  21.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  20.,  and 
the  Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans, 
PALLIATI,  Suet.  Cats.  4.  8.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  9.  Phil.  v.  5., 
and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens, 
was  called  Togata,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  Fabulce 
Togatcz  et  PalliatcE.  (See  p.  325.)  As  the  toga  was  the  robe 
of  peace,  togati  is  often  opposed  to  armati,  Liv.  iii.  10.  50. 
iv.  10.  Cic.  Caecin.  15.  OrF.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.;  and  as  it  was 
chiefly  worn  in  the  city,  (ibi,  sc.  rure,  nulla  necessitas  toga, 
Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Rustici,  Plin. 
vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries 
always  to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.,  but  this 
was  not  always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  as  Scipio 
in  Sicily,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59.  So  the  Emperor  Claudius  at 
Naples,  Dio.  Ixvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegxit,  Varro,)  was  a 
loose  (laxa)  flowing  (jluitans)  woollen  robe,  which  covered 
the  whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom  (ab  imo),  but 
open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle  (ad  cincturam),  without 
sleeves ;  so  that  the  right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  sup- 
ported a  part  (lacinia,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the  toga,  which  was 

drawn 
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drawn  up  {subducebatur)  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SINUS,  a  fold  or 
cavity  upon  the  bi*east,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  Plin. 
xv.  18.  Gell.  iv.  18.,  and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might 
be  covered,  Suet.  Jul.  82.  Liv.  viii.  y.  Hence  Fabius,  the 
Roman  ambassador,  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  senate 
of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have  poured  out  {sinum  effudisse),  Liv. 
xxi.  18.,  or  shaken  out  the.  lap  of  his  toga  {excussisse  iogce 
gremium),  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dionysius  says  the  form  of  the  toga  was 
semicircular,  iii.  61. 

The  toga  in  latter  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently 
few  or  none  (veteribus  nulli  sinus),  Quinctilian.  xi.  3.  These 
folds,  when  collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  JBn.  i.  324., 
were  called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pers. 
v.  33. 

When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  (succingebat)  his 
toga,  and  girded  it  (astringebat)  round  him  :  Hence  Accingire 
se  operi  vel  ad  opus,  or  oftener,  in  the  passive,  accingi,  to  pre- 
pare, to  make  ready.     See  p.  67. 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  finer  and  larger  {la:iior) 
than  of  the  less  wealthy,  Horat.  Epod.  iv.  8.  Epist.  i.  18.  30. 
A  new  toga  was  called  Pexa,  when  old  and  thread-bare,  triia, 
Id.  Ep.  i.  95.     Martial,  ii.  44.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  [componere)  the 
toga.)  that  it  might  sit  properly  (ne  impar  dissideret),  and  hot 
draggle  {nee  deflueret),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i«  3.  31.  Epist. 
i.  1.  95.     Quinctil.  xi.  3.     Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  no  other  dress,  Gell.  vii.  12.  It  was  then 
straight  {arcta)  and  close  ;  it  covered  the  arms  and  came  down 
to  the  feet,   Quinctil.  Ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.      But 

afterwards    matrons  wore  a  different    robe,    called  STOLA, 

with  a  broad  border  or  fringe     (limbus)    called  INSTITA, 

Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  29.,  reaching  to  the  feet,   Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  32. 

Tibull.  i.  7.  74.  (whence  instita  is  put  for  malrona,  Ovid.  Art. 

Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  say,  when  they  went  abroad, 

a  loose  outer   robe    thrown  over  the  stola  like  a  surtout,    a 

mantle,   or   cloak,   called  PALLA,   or  Peplus,    Hor.  ib.  99. 

But  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  palla  here  the  same 

with    instita,    and  calls   it    Peripodium  and   Tunica  pallium. 

Some  think,  that  this  fringe  constituted  the  only  distinction 

between  the  stola  and  toga.     It  is  certain,  however,   that  the 

outer  robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Palla,   Virg.  JEn.  i.  648. 

xi.  576.  {quod  palam  et  forts  gerebaturt    Van*,  de  Lat.  Ling* 

iv.  30.) 

Courtezans, 
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Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not 

permitted  to  wear  the  stola  ;    hence  called  Togatje,  Horat. 

Sat.  i.  2.  82.     Juven.  ii-70.     Martial,  ii.  39.    vi.  64.     x.  52. 

Cic.  Phil.  ii.  J  8.,  and  the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Stolatus 

pudor,  Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women, 
called  Gyclas,  -adis,  Juvenal,  vi.  258.     Suet.  Cal.  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga ; 
and  banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  Plin.  Epist. 
iv.  11.  Hence  toga  is  put  ibr  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  5.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  they 
usually  had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  5.  7. ;  hence 
they  were  said  Festos  (sc.  dies)  albati  celebrare,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  2.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller, 
Toga  Candida.     See  p.  79. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA 
PULLA  vel  atra  ;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called 
Pullati,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Juvenal,  iii.  213.,  or  Atrati,  Cic. 
Vat.  12.  But  those  were  also  called  Pullati,  who  wore  a 
great-coat  (lacerna)  instead  of  the  toga,  Suet.  Aug.  40.,  or  a 
meau  ragged  dress,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  1/.,  as  the  vulgar  or  poor 
people  (pidlatus  circulus,  vel  turba  pullata),  Quinctil.  ii.  12. 
vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vel 
-NUS,  vel  Rica  (quod  post  tergum  rejiceretur),  which  covered 
the  head  and  shoulders,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  23.,  or  Mavortes,  -is, 
vel  -ta,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JBn.  i.  268.  Isid.  xix.  25.  They  seem 
to  have  had  several  of  these  above  one  another,  that  they 
might  throw  them  into  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  and 
friends.  The  Twelve  Tables  restricted  the  number  to  three, 
Cic.  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourn- 
ing, Cic.  Vat,  12.,  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,  Mart.  iv.  2. 
nor  at  festivals  and  sacrifices,    Ovid.  Fast.  i.  79.     Horat.  ii. 
2.  60.     Pers.  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the 
toga,  and  put  on  a  particular  robe,  called  Synthesis,  Martial. 
v,  80.  ii.  46.  iv.  66.,  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the 
Saturnalia,  because  then  they  were  continually  feasting,  Mar- 
tial, xiv.  1.141.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  Nero  wore  it  (synthesina, 
sc.  vestis)  in  common,  Sitet.  51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with 
purple  (limbo  purpureo  circumdata),  hence  called  TOGA 
PR/ETEXTA  ;  as  the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  Red.  in 
Sen.  5.     Liv,  xxxiv.  7*     Juvenal,  x.  99.  ;    the  Pontifices,    the 

Augurs. 
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Augurs,  Cic.  Sext.  69.;  the  Decemvir*  sacris  faciundis,  Liv. 
xxvii.  39,  &c.  and  even  private  persons  when  they  exhibited 
games,  Cic.  Pis.  A. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga, 
called  picta  vel  palmata,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7« 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
young  women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown 
bordered  with  purple,  TOGA  PR^ETEXTA,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  44.  Cat.  ii.  2.  Propert.  iv.  12.  33.,  whence  they 
were  called  PR^TEXTATI,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Cic.  Murten.  5. 
Suet.  Aug.  44.  94.  Hence  amicitia  pnetextata,  i.  e.  a  teneris 
annis,  formed  in  youth,  Martial,  x.  20.  But  verba  prcetextata 
is  put  for  obscozna,  Suet.  Vesp.  22.  (quod  nubentibus,  dcpositis 
pr&textis,  a  multitudine  puerorum  obscama  clamarentur,  Festus), 
Gell.  ix.  10.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.,  and  mores  pnetextati,  for 
impudici  vel  corrupti,  Juvenal,  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure 
disused,  unless  by  clients  when  they  waited  (officium  faciebant) 
on  their  patrons,  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Martial,  i.  1 09.  ii.  57. 
x.  74.  3.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  x.  45.  ;  and  orators,  hence 
called  Togati,  enrobed,  Senec.  de  Constant.  9.  Tacit.  Annal. 
xi.  7. 

Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss  (AUREA 
BULLA),  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast;  as  some 
think  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom ; 
according  to  others  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved 
on  it,  Cic.  Ver.  i.  58.  et  Ascon.  in  loc.  Liv.  xxvi.  6.  Plant. 
Rud.  iv.  4.  127.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6.  The  sons  of  freed  men 
and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss  (bulla  scortea,  vel 
signum  de  paupere  loro),  Juvenal,  v.  165.  Plin.  xxxiii.  I. 
Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdles, 
Virg.  JEn.  xii.  942. 

Young  men  usually  when  they  had  completed  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  (ponebant  vel  deponebant) 
the  toga  prcetexta,  and  put  on  (sumebant  vel  induebant)  the 
manly  gown  (TOGA  VIRILIS),  called  Toga  pura,  Cic. 
Att.  v.  20.  ix.  19.,  because  it  was  purely  white;  and  libera, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  28.  Fast.  iii.  737-j  because  they  were  then 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty, 
Pers.  v.  30. 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga 
mutabatur,  Hor.  Od.  i.  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before  the 
images  of  the  Lares,  Propert.  iv.  132.,  to  whom  the  bulla  was 
consecrated  (laribus  donata  pependit),  Pers.  ibid.,  sometimes 
in  the  Capitol,  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  4.,  or  they  immediately  went 
thither,  or  to  some  temple,  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gods, 
Suet.  Claud.  2. 

The 
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The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  virilis  was 
at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  (Liberalibus,  xii.  Kal.  Apr. 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  I.)  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or 
principal  relation  to  the  Forum,  accompanied  by  his  friends, 
Cic.  Att.  ix.  22.  Aug.  26.  Suet.  Ner.  7.  Tib.  54.  (whose 
attendance  was  called  Officium  solenne  togm  virilis,  Suet. 
Claud.  2.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  9.)  and  there  recommended  to  some 
eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imitate,  Cic.  Am.  1. 
Tacit.  Orat.  34.,  whence  he  was  said  Forum  attingere  vel  in 
forum  venire,  when  he  began  to  attend  to  public  business, 
(forensia  stipendia  auspicabatur,)  Senec.  Contr.  v.  6.  Cic. 
Fain.  v.  8.  xiii.  10.  xv.  16.  This  was  called  Dies  toga 
virilis,  Suet.  Aug.  66.  Cal.  15.  Claud.  2.,  or  Dies  tirocinii, 
Suet.  Tib.  54.,  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum, 
TIROCINIUM,  Id.  Aug.  26.  Cal.  10.;  the  young  men 
were  called  TIRONES,  young  or  raw  soldiers,  because  then 
they  first  began  to  serve  in  the  army,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  15. 
Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ner.  7.  Liv.  xl.  35.  Hence  Tiro  is  put 
for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Poncre  tirocinium, 
to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one's 
parts;  to  be  past  his  noviciate,  Liv.  xlv.  37. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast, 
and  small  presents  distributed  among  them,  called  SPOR- 
TULiE,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117,  118.  The  emperors  on  that 
occasion  used  to  give  a  largess  to  the  people,  (CONGI AR1UM, 
so  called  from  congius,  a  measure  of  liquids,)  Suet.  Tib.  54. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  29. 

Servius  appointed,   that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
should  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  Youth,  Dionys. 
*  rv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume 
(dabant)  the  toga  virilis,  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of 
seventeen,  as  they  judged  proper,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet. 
Aug.  8.  Cal.  10.  CI.  43.  Ner.  7-  ;  under  the  emperors, 
when  they  had  completed  the  fourteenth  year,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Before  this  they  were  considered  as  part  of 
the  family  (pars  domiis),  afterwards  of  the  state  {reipublica), 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilis, 
commonly  lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  Suet, 
lib.  J  5.  Domit.  2.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as 
a  mark  of  modesty,  during  the  first  whole  year,  to  keep 
(cohibere)  their  right  arm  within  the  toga,  Cic.  Ccel.  5.,  and  in 
their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martins  never  to  expose  themselves 
quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did,  Ibid. 

The 
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The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga, 
Gell.  vii.  12.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go 
dressed  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tri- 
hunal,  When  praetor,  ■  (campestri  sub  toga  cinctus),  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
Val.  Max.  iii.  6,  7-  Hence  Exigua  toga  Catonis,  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
1 9.  13.,  Jiirta,  Lucan.  ii.  386.,  because  it  was  straight  (arcta)  and 
coarse  (crassa  vel  pinguis),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  ix. 
-28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear  any 
thing  but  the  toga.     See  p.  79. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  wool- 
len vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the 
knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  Qjuinctih 
xi.  3.  128.,  at  first  without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves, 
(Chirodot^  vel  tunicce  manicatce),  or  reaching  to  the  ancles 
(talares),  were  reckoned  effeminate,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Virg. 
JEn.  ix.  616.  Gell.  vii.  12.  But  under  the  emperors  these 
came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at  the  hands  (ad  manusjimbriatce), 
from  the  example  of  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.,  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  25.  Prop.  iv.  2.  28. 
Those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati,  Sueh 
Cal.  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM, 
cinctus,  -us,  zona  vel  Balteus)  about  the  waist  to  keep  it  tight, 
which  also  served  as  a  purse  (pro  marsupio  vel  crumend),  in 
which  they  kept  their  money,  Gell.  xv.  2.  Plaut.  Merc.  v.  2. 
S4.  Suet.  Vit.  16.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  40.;  hence  incinctus  tuni- 
cam  mercator,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  675.  The  purse  commonly  hung 
from  the  neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  7«>  and  was  said  decolldsse, 
when  it  was  taken  off;  hence  decollarc,  to  deceive,  Id.  cap.  iii. 

1.  37- 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the 
tunic  slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla 
concerning  Caesar  to  the  Optiraates,  who  interceded  for  his 

life,    Ut  MALE  FIUEC1NCTUM  PUERTJM  CAVERENT,    Suet.  Jul.  46. 

Dio.  43.  43.  For  this  also  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep. 
14.  Hence  cinctus,  pr<ecinctus  and  succinctus,  are  put  for  in- 
dustrius,  expeditus  vel  gnavus,  diligent,  active,  clever,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  5,  6.  ii.  6.  107-,  because  they  used  to  gird  the  tunic 
when"  at  work,  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  59.,  and  Dis- 
cinctus  for  iners,  mollis,  ignavus ;  thus,  Discinctus  nepos,  a  dis- 
solute spendthrift,  Hor.  Epod.  i.  34.  So  Pers.  iii.  31.  Discincti 
Afri,  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  724.,  effeminate  or  simply  ungirt ;  for 
the  Africans  did  not  use  a  girdle,  Sil.  iii.  236.     Plaut.  Pccn.  v. 

2.  48. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home 
or  in  private ;  hence  discincti  ludere,  i.  e.  domi,  with  then- 
tunics  ungirt,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1.  73.;  discinctaque  in  otia  natus, 

8  formed 
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formed  for  soft  repose,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  9.  41.;  for  they  never 
wore  the  toga  at  home,  but  an  undress  (vestis  domestical  vel 
vestimenta),  Suet.  Aug.  J3.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  21.  Plin. 
Ep.  v.  6.f.  Hence  the  toga  and  other  things  which  they 
wore  only  abroad  were  called  FO  REN  SI  A,  Suet.  Aug.  74. 
Cat.  1 7-,  or  Vestitus  forensis,  Cic.  ibid.,  and  Vestimenta 
forensia,  Columel.  xii.  45.  5. 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men  ;  but  that 
of  the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered 
their  arms,  Juvenal,  vi.  445.  Horat.  S.  1,  2.  95.  99.  They 
also  used  girdles  both  before  and  after  marriage,  Festus,  in 
Cingulum;  Martial,  xiv.  151.     Ovid.  Amor.  i.  J.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the 
toga.     But  this  point  is  strongly  contested. 

Young  men,  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  women, 
when  they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic 
wrought  in  a  particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA, 
or  Regilla,  Festus,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two 
stripes,  fascia  \e\plagida,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  47.)  sewed 
on  the  breast  of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.,  called  LA- 
TUS  CLAVUS,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  29.  35.,  which  is  some- 
times put  for  the  tunic  itself,  Suet.  Jul.  45.,  or  the  dignity  of  a 
senator,  Id.  Tib.  35.  Claud.  24.  Vesp.  2.  4.  The  Equites 
a  narrow  stripe,  Angustus  clavus,  Veil.  ii.  88.,  called  also 
Pauper  clavus,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  17.?  arctum  lumen  purpurce9 
lb.  iv.  5.  42.  —  See  p.  7.  &  25. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  right  of 
wearing  the  latus  clavus  after  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis, 
and  made  them  tribunes  and  prefects  in  the  army ;  hence 
called  Tribuni  et  Prjefecti  Laticlavii,  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Ner. 
26.  Domit.  10.  The  tribunes  chosen  from  the  Equites  were 
called  Angusticlavii,  Suet.  Oth.  10.  Galb.  10.  They  seem 
to  have  assumed  the  toga  virilis  and  latus  clavus  on  the  same 
day,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore,  with  the  toga  picta,  an  em- 
broidered tunic  (tunica  palmata),  Liv.  x.  7«  Martial,  vii.  1. 
Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60.,  called  also  Tunica  Jovis,  because  the  image 
of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  Juvenal,  x.  38. 
Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent,  by  the  senate,  to  foreign 
kings  as  a  present,  Liv.  xxvii.  4.    xxx.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people,  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga,  wore 
nothing  but  a  tunic;  hence  called  Tunicatus  populus,  Ho- 
rat. Ep.  i.  7.  65.,  or  Tunicati,  Cic.  in  Bull.  ii.  34.  Foreigners 
at  Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same  dress ;  (hence  homo 
tunicatus  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  Plant.  Pan.  v.  3.  2.)  and 
slaves,  Id.  Amphit.  i.  I.  213.  Senec.  Brev.  Fit.  12.;  likewise 
gladiators,  Juvenal,  ii.  143. 

c  c  In 
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In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the 
tunic,  Juvenal,  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunic.     Augustus  used  four,  Suet.  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  cover- 
ing next  the  skin,  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM,  or 
Subucula,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  95.  Suet,  ibid.,  and  by  later 
writers,  Interula  and  Camisia.  Linen  clothes  {vestes  linece, 
Plin.  xii.  6.)  were  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use  of  linen  was  intro- 
duced, under  the  emperors,  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Preef. ;  whence 
Sindon  vel  vestes  Byssintf,  fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen  vest, 
or  shift,  called  Supparum  vel  -us,  Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2.  91.  Lu- 
can.  ii.  363.     Festus. 

The  Romans,  in  later  ages,  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of 
great-coat,  called  LACERNA,  Juvenal,  ix.  29.,  open  before, 
and  fastened  with  clasps,  or  buckles,  (FIBULAE,  which  were 
much  used  to  fasten  all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  Virg.  2En. 
iv.  139.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  313.,  except  the  toga,)  especially  at 
the  spectacles,  Martial,  xiv.  137.5  to  screen  them  from  the 
weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  {capi- 
tium,  quod  capit  pectus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  30.)  called  CUCUL- 
LUS,  Juvenal,  vi.  1 18.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  used  to 
lay  aside  the  lacerna  when  the  emperor  entered,  Suet.  Claud.  6. 
It  was  at  first  used  only  in  the  army,  Paterc.  ii.  80.  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  745.    Prop.  iii.  10.  7-»  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused, 
the  lacerna  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Augustus  one  day  seeing,  from  his  tribunal,  a  number  of 
citizens  in  the  assembly  dressed  in  the  lacerna,  (pullati  vel 
lacernati,)  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  Martial. 
xiv.  1 29.,  repeated  with  indignation,  from  Virgil,  "  Romanos 
repum  dominos  gentemque  togatam .'"  2En.  i.  282.,  and  gave 
orders  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in  the 
Jorum  or  circus  in  that  dress,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  It  was  only  used 
by  the  men,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62. ;  and  at  first  was 
thought  unbecoming  in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was 
sometimes  of  various  colours  and  texture,  Juvenal,  i.  27. 
ix.  28.     Martial,  ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacerna  was  the  LiENA  (^Xa»v>j),  a  Grecian 
robe  or  mantle  thrown  over  the  pallium,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn. 
v.  262.     Festus,  Martial,  xii.  36.    xiv.  13.  136. 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout, 
resembling  the  lacerna  but  shorter  and  straighter,  called  PE- 
NULA,  which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,  Suet.  Ner.  48., 
having  likewise  a  hood  {caput  vel  capitium),  Plin.  xxiv.  15., 
used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the  army,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  33. 
Mil.  10.  Sext.  38.  Juv.  v.  78.  Senec.  Ep.  87.  N.  Q..  iv.  6,, 
also  in  the  city,  Suet.  Cic.  52.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  27 >t  some- 
times 
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times  covered  with  a  rough  pile,  or  hair,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  called  GAUSAPA,  sing,  et  plur.  vel  -e;  Petron.  28. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  300.  Pers.  v.  46.,  or  Gausupina  pcenula, 
Martial,  vi.  59.  xiv.  145.  147.,  of  various  colours,  and  com- 
mon to  men  and  women,  Ibid.,  sometimes  made  of  skins, 
Scortea,  Festus,   Martial,  xiv.  130. 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM, 
an  open  woollen  garment,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other 
clothes,  and  fastened  before  with  clasps,  Suet.  Aug.  26.  Sil. 
xvii.  531.;  in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city, 
by  all  except  those  of  consular  dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1 1.,  as 
in  the  Italic  war  for  two  years,  Liv.  Epit.  72,  73.  Paterc.  ii. 
16.  Distento  sago  impositum  in  sublime  jactare,  to  toss  in  a 
blanket,  Suet.  Oth.  2.     Martial,  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  use/1 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
(FASCI.ZE,  vel  -iolce,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers,)  named,  from 
the  parts  which  they  covered,  TIBI ALI A  and  FEMINALIA 
or  Femoralia,  i.  e.  tegument  a  tibiarum  etfemorum,  Suet.  Aug. 
82.,  similar  to  what  are  mentioned  Exod.  xxviii.  42.  Levit. 
vi.  10.  xvi.  4,..  Ezek.  xliv.  18.;  used  first,  probably,  by  persons 
in  bad  health,  Cic.  Brut.  60.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  255.  Qjiinctil. 
xi.  3.  144.,  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate,  Cic.  Att. 
ii.  3.  Har.  Resp.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  82.,  who  likewise  had  mufflers 
to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCALIA  vel 
Focale,  sing,  (a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  Qjuinctil.  ibid.  Martial. 
iv.  41.  vi.  41.  xiv.  142,,  used  chiefly  by  orators,  Ibid,  et  Gell. 
xi.  9.  Some  used  a  handkerchief  (SUDARIUM)  for  that  pur- 
pose, Suet.  Ner.  51. 

Women  used  ornaments  rouud  their  legs,  {ornamenta  circa 
crura,)  called  PERISCELIDES,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet  {calceamenta 
vel  tegumcnta  pedum,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.),  but  chiefly  of  two 
kinds.  The  one  (CALCEUS,  wro&jj«,a,  a  shoe,)  covered  the 
whole  foot,  somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with, 
a  latchet  or  lace,  a  point  or  string,  (CORRIGIA,  Lorum  vel 
Ligula,)  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  40.  Martial,  ii.  29.  57.  The  other 
(SOLE  A,  o-«vSaA»ov,  a  slipper  or  sandal,  quod  solo  pedis  subji- 
eiatur,  Festus)  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  was 
fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings,  (teretibus  habenis 
vel  obstrigillis  vincta,  Gell.  xiii.  21.,  amentis,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6. 
s.  14.)  hence  called  Vincula,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  324.  Of  the 
latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts :  Crepid^:,  vel  -dulje, 
lb.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  27.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  127.  Gallics,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  30.  Gell.  xiii.  21.  &c. ;  and  those  who  wore  them 
were  said  to  be  discalceati,  («vu7to&>}toj,)  pedibus  intectis,  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  59. 

c  c  2  The 
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The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  called  Ph^casia,  Senec. 
de  Benef.  vii.  2 1 . 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  73. ; 
whence  he  put  them  off',  (calceos  et  vestimenta  mufavit,)  and 
put  on  (induebat  vel  inducebat)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a 
journey,  Cic.  Mil.  10.  Caligula  permitted  those  who  chose, 
to  wear  slippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio.  lix.  7-5  as  he  himself  did 
m  public,  Suet.  52. 

Slippers  (solece)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4.  13. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77 >  Ep.  i.  13.  15.,  but  they  put  them  off 
when  about  to  eat,  Martial,  iii.  50.  It  was  esteemed  effemi- 
nate for  a  man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  (soleatus,)  Cic. 
Har.  Resp.  21.  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis.  6.  Liv.  xxix.  19.  Suet. 
Cat.  32.  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public,  Plaut. 
True.  ii.  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came 
up  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  27.  They 
had  a  golden  or  silver  crescent  (luna  vel  lunida,  i.  e.  litera  C.) 
on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juvenal,  vii.  192.;  hence  the  shoe  is 
called  lunata  pellis,  Martial,  i.  50.,  and  the  foot  lunata  planta, 
Id.  ii.  29.  This  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Patrician  sena- 
tors, Scholiast,  in  Juvenal.;  hence  it  is  called  Patricia  luna, 
Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
iii.  27l.>  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  (rubri,  mullet,  et 
purpurei,)  Pers.  v.  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  iEn.  i.  341.,  yellow 
(lutei  vel  cerei\  Catull.  lix.  9.  &c,  adorned  with  embroidery 
and  pearls,  .particularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts  (cre- 
pidarwn  obs/ragula),   Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56. 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red,  Martial,  ii.  29.  8.  as  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  43.,  and, 
especially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  Plaut.  Bacc/i.  ii.  3.  97-  Senec.  ii.  12.  Plin. 
xxxvii.  2.  They  were  sometimes  turned  up  in  the  point,  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcei  repandi,  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latches  to  tie  their 
shoes,  and  plebeians  only  one,  hid.  xix.  34.  Senec.  de  Tran- 
quill.  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought 
leather,  (ex  corio  crudo,)  called  PERONES,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  90., 
as  did  also  the  Marsi,  Hernici,  and  Vestini,  who  were  likewise 
Clothed  in  skins,  Juvenal;  xiv.  1 95,  &c.  It  was  long  before 
they  learned  the  use  of  tanned  leather,  (Alutje  ;  ex  alamine 
(of  alum),  quo  pelles  subigebantur,  ut  molliores  Jierent,)  which 
was  made  of  various  colours,  Martial,  ii.  29.  vii.  34. 

The 
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The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes  (sbTece  lig- 
neee%  which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  tor  parri- 
cide, Auct.  ad  Her  en.  i.  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these,  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country 
people,  called  Sculi>oneje,  Catode  Re  R.  59.,  with  which  they 
sometimes  struck  one  onother  in  the  face  (os  batuebant),  Plaut, 
Cas.  ii.  8.  59.,  as  courtezans  used  to  treat  their  lovers,  {commi- 
tigare  sandalio  caput),  Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  456.  Thus  Om- 
phale  used  Hercules,  Id. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  Calig^s,  sometimes 
shod  with  nails  (clavis  siiffixa) —  see  p.  338.;  of  the  come- 
dians, SOCCI,  slippers,  often  put  for  solea? ;  of  the  tragedians, 
Cothurni.     See  p.  326. 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks,  or  coverings  for  the 
feet,  made  of  wool  or  goats'  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial. 
xiv.  140. 

The  Romans,  also,  had  iron  shoes  (Sole^  ferret)  for 
mules  and  horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  among 
us,  but  fitted  to  the  foot,  so  that  they  might  be  occasionally 
put  on  and  off,  Catull.  xviii.  26.  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Vesp.  23. 
Plin.  xxx.  11.  s.  49.;  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  [Poppcea 
conjux  Neronis  delicatior-ibus  jumentis  suis  soleas  ex  auro  quoque 
induere),  Id.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.     Dio.  lxii.  28. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves  [chirothecce 
vel  manicce) ;  but  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  Homer.  Odyss.  24.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.,  with  fingers 
(digitalia,  -urn),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  55.,  and  without  them;  what 
we  call  mittens. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  heads  bare  (capite 
aperto),  as  we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at 
sacred  rites,  games,  festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence, 
of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  Caesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  chiefly  pleased  with  that  of  always  wearing  a 
laurel  crown,  because  it  covered  his  baldness,  Suet.  Jul.  45. 
which  was  reckoned  a  deformity  among  the  Romans,  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  Hi.  250.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  57.  Suet.  Domit.  18.  Ju- 
venal, iv.  38.,  as  among  the  Jews,  2  Kings,  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat 
or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown, 
(laciniam  vel  sinum  toga;  in  caput  rejicere,)  which  they  took  off 
when  they  met  any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  shew 
respect,  as  the  consuls,  &c.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  Quest.  Rom. 
10.  —  See  p.  102. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites,  but  those 
of  Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  405.  Liv.  i.  26. ;  in  cases 
of  sudden  and  extreme  danger,  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1.77-  Patron. 
7.  90. ;  in  grief  or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw 
himself  into  a  river,  or  the  like,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  37.    Liv.lv. 

g  c  3  12.    Thus 
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12.  Thus  Caesar,  when  assassinated  in  the  senate-house,  Suet, 
Cces.  82. ;  Pompey  when  slain  in  Egypt,  Dio.  xlii.  4. ;  Cras- 
sus,  when  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  Plutarch. ;  Appius,  when 
he  fled  from  the  Forum,  Liv.  ill-  49.  So  criminals,  when 
executed,  Lit.  i.  26.     Sit.  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap 
or  bonnet,  (PILEUS,  vel  -um,)  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Martial, 
xi.  7.  xiv.  1.  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Epist.  18.,  which  was  also 
worn  by  slaves,  hence  called  pileati,  when  made  free,  Liv. 
xxiv.  16.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  303.,  or  sold,'  Gell.  vii.  8.  (seep.  33.) 
whence  p ileus  is  put  for  liberty,  Suet.  Tib.  4.  Martial,  ii.  48. 
4.,  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap,  like  a  helmet, 
(GALERUS,  vel  -um,)  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  688.,  or  a  broad-brim- 
med hat  (Petasus),  Suet.  Aug.  82.  Hence  petasatus,  pre- 
pared for  a  journey,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  17.  Caligula  permitted 
the  use  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from 
the  heat,  Dio.  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
or  Galerus,  mixing  false  hair  (crimes Jicti  vel  suppositi)  with  it, 
Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  1 20.  —  So  likewise  warriors,  Sil.  i. 
404.,  who  sometimes  also  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather 
(CUDO  vel  -on),  Sil.  viii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire, 
was  different  at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple. 
They  seldom  went  abroad ;  and,  when  they  did,  they  almost 
always  had  their  faces  veiled.  JBut  when  riches  and  luxury 
increased,  dress  became  with  many  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  hence  a  woman's  toilette  and  ornaments  were  called 
MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7- 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Ovid. 
Met.  v.  53.  Tibidl.  iii.  4.  28.,  and  sometimes  painted  it,  Tib. 
i.  9.  43.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  163.  (comam  rutilabant  vel  incen- 
debant),  made  it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  com- 
position or  wash,  a  lixivium  or  ley,  (lixivo  vel  -va,  cinere  vel 
cinere  lixivii,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1 .  5.  Plin.  xiv.  20.  Spumd  Ba- 
tavd  vel  causticd,  i.  e.  sapone,  with  soap,  Martial,  viii.  33.  20. 
xiv.  26.  Suet.  Cal.  47.  Plin.  xxviii.  12.  s.  51.)  but  never 
used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention;  first  introduced  in 
France  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot 
irons  {calido  ferro  vel  calamistris  vibrabant,  crispabant,  vel  intor- 
qucbant),  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75.;  hence  coma 
calamistrata,  frizzled  hair,  Cic.  Sext.  8.  Homo  calamistratus, 
by  way  of  contempt,  Cic.  post  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Plant.  Asm.  iii- 
3.  37.,  and  sometimes  raised  it  to  a  great  height  by  rows  and 
stories  of  curls,  Juvenal,  vi.  501.  Hence  Altum  calien- 
druji,    i.  e.  capillitium  adidterinum  vel  capillamenfum,    Suet. 

CaL 
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Cal.  11.,  in  galeri  vel  galea  modum  suggestion,  Tertull.  de  Cult. 
Fem.  7«»  the  lofty  pile  of  false  hair,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  S.  48.,  sug- 
gestus,  vel  -urn  comce,  as  a  building,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  114.  Coma 
in  gradus  Jbrmata,  into  stories,  Suet.  Ner.  51.  Qitinctil.  xii. 
Plexus  cincinnorum  vel  annulorum,  the  turning  of  the  locks  or 
curls,  Jvmbria  vel  cvm,  the  extremities  or  ends  of  the  curls, 
Cic.  Pis.  11.  Juvenal,  xiii.  165.  The  locks  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  by  hair  pins  (crinalis  acus),  Propert.  iii.  9.  53. 
Dio.  li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair 
(in  crine  componendo)  were  called  CINIFLONES  or  Cinera- 
rii,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  98.,  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if 
a  single  lock  was  improperly  placed,  (si  unus  de  toto  peccaverat 
orbe  comartim  annulus,  incertd  non  bene  Jixus  acu  ;)  the  whip 
(Taurea,  i.  e.Jlagrum  vel  scutica  depene  taurino)  was  presently 
applied,  Juvenal,  vi.  49 1 .,  or  the  mirror  (Speculum),  made 
of  polished  brass  or  steel,  of  tin  or  silver,  Plin.  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48., 
was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  offender,  Martial,  ii.  66.  A. 
number  of  females  attended,  who  did  nothing  but  give  di- 
rections, Juvenal,  ibid.  Every  woman  of  fashion  had  at  least 
one  female  hair-dresser  (ornatrix),  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  16. 
ii.  7-  17-  23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  Manil.  v.  518.,  sometimes 
with  crowns  or  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers  (coronce  et 
serta),  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  1.  58.,  bound  with  fillets  or  ribbons  of 
various  colours  (crinales  vittce  vel  fasciae),  Ovid.  Met.  i.  477* 
iv.  6. 

The  head-dress  and  ribbons  of  matrons  were  different  from 
those  of  virgins,  Propert.  iv.  12.  34.     Virg.  JEn.  ii.  168. 

Ribbons  (VITTiE)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  modest 
women ;  hence  Vittce  tenues,  insigne  pudoris,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
i.  31.  Nil  mihi  cum  vittd,  i.  e.  cum  muliere  pudicd  et  casta,  Id. 
Rem.  Am.  386.,  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  were  the  badge 
of  matrons,  Id.  Trist.  ii.  247. ;  hence  Et  vos,  quis  vittce  Ion- 
gaque  vestis  abest,  i.  e.  impudicce,  Id.  Fast.  iv.  134. 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres, 
(Mitr^;  vel  mitella),  Juvenal,  iii.  66.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  iv. 
216.     Cic.  de  Resp.  Harusp.  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  effe- 
minate, Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  10.;  and  what  was  still  more  so, 
coverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands  {redimicula  vel  liga- 
mina)  under  the  chin,   Virg.  ibid,  et  ix.  616.     Propert.  ii.  29. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (reticulum  auraium)  was  used  for 
enclosing  the  hair  behind,  Juvenal,  ii.  96.,  called  vesica  from  its 
thinness,  Martial,  viii.  33.  19. 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,   (medicamina  vel  lenocinia,) 

c  c  4  and 
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and  washes  or  wash-balls  (smegmata)  to  improve  their  colour, 
Ovid.  Met.  Tac.  51,  &c.  Senec.  Helv.  16.  They  covered 
their  face  with  a  thick  paste  (multo  pane  vel  tectorio),  which 
they  wore  at  home,  Juvenal,  vi.  460,  &c. 

Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or 
ointment  to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POP- 
PiEANUM,  made  of  asses'  milk,  Ibid,  et  Plin.  xi.  41.  xxviii. 
12.  s.  50.,  in  which  she  used  also  to  bathe.  Five  hundred 
asses  are  said  to  have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose  :  and 
when  she  was  banished  from  Rome,  fifty  asses  attended  her, 
ibid,  et  Dio.  lxii.  28.  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in 
daubing  their  faces ;  thus  Otho  (faciem  pane  madido  linere 
quotidie  consuemt),  Suet.  Oth.  12.  Juvenal,  ii.  107-  Pumice- 
stones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skin,  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s-.  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Plautus ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  (cerussa),  or  chalk 
(creta),  to  whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  (minium,  purpuris- 
sum  vel  rubrica)  to  make  it  red,  Plaid.  Most.  i.  3.  101,  & 
118.  True.  ii.  11.  35.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  199.  Horat.  Epod. 
12.  10.  Martial,  ii.  41.  viii.  33.  17.  Hence,  fucata,  cerus- 
satte,  cretatce,  et  minionatos,  painted,  Ibid.,  in  which  also  the 
men  imitated  them,  Cic.  Pis.  1J. 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaister  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheeks ;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root 
{radicitus  vellebant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELLiE, 
tweezers,  Martial,  ix.  28.,  which  the  men  likewise  did,  Id. 
viii.  47.  Suet.  Cces.  45.  Galb.  22.  Oth.  12.  Qjdnctil.  i.  6'. 
44.  v.  9.  14.  viii.  procem.  19.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  and 
eye-brows  they  painted  with  a  black  powder  or  soot  (fuligine 
collincbant),  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fcem.  5.  Juvenal,  ii.  93.  Plin. 
Ep.  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face, 
they  used  a  patch  (SPLENIUM  vel  emplastrum),  Martial,  ii. 
29.  8.,  sometimes  like  a  crescent  (lunatum),  Id.  viii.  33.  22. ; 
also  for  mere  ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  splenialus, 
patched,  Martial,  x.  22.  Regulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under 
Domitian,  used  to  anoint  (circumlinere)  his  right  or  left  eye, 
and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one  side  or  the  other  of  his  fore- 
head, as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
{dextrum,  si  a  v.  pro  petitore  ,•  alteram,  si  a  possessore  esset  ac~ 
turus,)  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and 
rubbing  them,  Plin.  Ep.  \'m.  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  Martial. 
xiv.  22.  56.  When  they  lost  them,  they  procured  artificial 
teeth  of  ivory,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.4}- 
v.  44.  xii.  23.  If  loose,  they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic 
Legg.  ii.  24.  It  is  said  iEsculapius  first  invented  the  pulling 
of  teeth  (dentis  evulsionem).  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  57 > 

The 
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The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls, 
(margaritce,  baccce,  vel  uniones),  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  1 4.  Sat.  ii. 
3.  211.,  three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56.  Se?iec. 
de  Benef.  vii.  9.,  sometimes  of  immense  value,  Suet.  Jul.  50. 
Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  57. ;  hence,  Uxor  tua  locupletis  domus  auribus 
censum  gerit,  Senec.  Vit.  Beat.  17-s  and  of  precious  stones, 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  432. ;  also  necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the 
neck  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  gems,  Virg. 
j£n.  i  658.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  264.  Cic.  Very.  iv.  18.,  which  the 
men  also  used,  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  115.  Plin.  ix. 
35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted  chain 
(torquis  v.  -cs),  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  351.,  or  a  circular  plate  of  gold 
(circidus  auri  vel  aureus),  Virg.  TEn.  v.  559.,  also  a  chain  com- 
posed of  rings  [catena,  catella,  vel  catenula),  used  both  by  men 
and  women,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17-  55.  Orna- 
ments for  the  arms  were  called  ARMILLiE. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM, 
worn  only  by  matrons,  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  1.,  which  some  suppose 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  658, 
hid.  xix.  31. j  but  others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered  ribbon 
{fascia,  taenia,  vel  vitta  intexta  auro),  or  a  purple  fringe  (purpu- 
rea fimbria  vel  instita)  sewed  to  the  clothes,  Scholiast,  in  Juv. 
ii.  124.  vi.  89.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  169.  Hence  Vestis  seg- 
mentata,  an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a  purple  fringe  (a 
crebris  sectionibus),  Symmach.  Epist.  4.  12.  f. 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  ribbon  round  the  breast 
called  STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  boddice  or 
stays,  Catull.  lxii.  65.  Thev  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet,  on 
the  left  shoulder,  called  SPIN  THE  R  or  Spinier,  Festus,  Plaut. 
Men.  iii.  3,  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
was  white ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Ovid. 
Art.  iii.  1 87. 

Silk  (vestis  sertca  vel  bombycina)  was  unknown  to  the  Romans 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  writers  after  that  time,  Virg.  G.  ii.  121.  Horat.  Epod.  viii. 
15.  Suet.  Cal.  52.  Martial,  iii.  82.  viii.  33.  68.  ix.  38.  ix.  9. 
28.  50.  Juvenal,  vi.  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to 
men,   Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  33.     Vopisc.  Tacit.  10. 

Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk  (vestis  holoserica),  before  that  time  it  used  to  be 
mixed  with  some  other  stuff  (subsericum),  Lamprid.  in  TSla- 
gab.  26.  29.  The  silk,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  India, 
was  unravelled,  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture,  inter- 
mixed with  linen  or  woollen  yarn,  Plin.  vi.  20.,  so  thin  that 
the  body  shone  through  it  (ut  transluceret),  Ibid.,  first  fabri- 
cated 
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cated  in  the  island  Cos,  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  26.  Hence  Vestes  Coo? 
for  sericcB  vel  bombycinae,  tenues  vel  pellucidce,  Tibull.  ii.  3.  57- 
Propert.  i.  2.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  101.  Ventus  textilis,  v. 
nebula,  Petron.  55.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  is  said  to  have 
refused  his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  exor- 
bitant price,  Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  45. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vestis  bombycina  and  serica. 
The  former  they  make  to  be  produced  by  the  silk-worm 
(bombyx),  the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Seres 
(shig.  Ser.)  in  India.  But  most  writers  confound  them.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  if  sericum  was  quite  the  same 
with  what  we  now  call  silk,  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  25.  xxiv.  12. 
s.  6G,  &c. 

Silk-worms  (bombyces)  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
at  Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
A.  D.  551.  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  17.  The  Romans  were 
long  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  different 
texture  and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  where  they 
were  manufactured ;  thus,  Vestis  aurea,  aurata,  picta,  em- 
broidered with  gold ;  purpurea,  conchyliata,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2/.j 
ostro  vel  murice  tincta,  punicea,  Tyrea  vel  Sarrana,  Sidonia, 
Assyria,  Phoenicia;  Spartana,  Melibcea ;  Getula,  Poena  vel 
Punka,  &c.  PURPLE,  dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  shell- 
fish, called  purpura  or  murex;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in 
Asia ;  in  Meninx,  -ngis,  an  island  near  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and 
on  the  Getulian  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa;  in 
Laconica  in  Europe,  Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60.  The  most  valued 
purple  resembled  the  colour  of  clotted  blood,  of  a  blackish 
shining  appearance ;  whence  blood  is  called  by  Homer,  pur- 
pureus,  Plin.  ix.  38.  s.  62.  Under  Augustus  the  violet  colour 
(viol acea purpura)  came  to  be  in  request;  then  the  red  (rubra 
Tarentina)  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dyed  (Tyria  dibapha,  i.  e.  bis 
tincta),  Plin.  ix.  39.  s.  63.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  35.  Vestis 
coccinea  vel  cocco  tincta,  scarlet,  Martial,  v.  24.,  also  put  for 
purple,  Horat.  Sat.  vi.  102.  &  106.  Melitensis,  e  gossypio  vel 
xylo,  cotton,  Cic.  Vetr.  ii.  72.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Coa,  i.  e.  Serica 
vel  bombycina  et  purpura,  fine  silk  and  purple  made  in  the 
island  Cos  or  Coos,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  13.  13.  Sat.  i.  2.  101. 
Tib.  ii.  4.  29.  Juvenal,  viii.  101.  Phrygiana,  vel  -iona,  i.e. 
acu  contexta  et  aureisjilis  decorata,  needle-work  or  embroidery, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Others  read  here  Phryxiana,  and  make 
it  a  coarse  shaggy  cloth ;  freeze,  opposed  to  rasa,  smoothed, 
without  hairs :  Virgata,  striped,  Virg.  2En.  viii.  660.  Scu- 
tulata, spotted  or  figured,  Juvenal,  ii.  97.,  like  a  cobweb 
(aranearum  tela),  which  Pliny  calls  rete  scutulatum,  xi.  24. 
Galbdna  vel    -ma,   green   or   grass-coloured,    Juvenal,    ibid. 

(color 
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{color  herbarum),  Martial,  v.  24.,  worn  chiefly  by  women ; 
hence  Galbanatus,  a  man  so  dressed,  Id.  iii.  82.  5.,  and  Gal- 
bani  7nores,  effeminate,  i.  97.  Amethystina^  of  a  violet  or 
wine-colour,  Ibid.  &  ii.  57.  xiv.  154.  Juvenal,  vii.  136.;  pro- 
hibited by  Nero,  Suet.  32.,  as  the  use  of  the  vestis  concMliata, 
a  particular  kind  of  purple,  was  by  Csesar,  except  to  certain 
persons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet.  Jid.  43.  Crocota, 
a  garment  of  a  saffron -Colour  {crocei  coloris),  Cic.  Resp.  Har. 
21.  Sindon,  fine  linen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre,  Martial,  ii.  16. 
iv.  19.  12.  xi.  1.  Vestis  atra  vel  pidla,  black  or  iron-grev, 
used  in  mourning,  &c. 

In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their 
ornaments,  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  ix.  7«  xxxiv.  7- 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans 
than  rings  (ANNULI).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  11.  The  senators  and 
equites  wore  golden  rings,  Liv.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.,  also  the 
legionary  tribunes,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic.  63.  Anciently 
none  but  the  senators  and  equites  were  allowed  to  wear  gold 
rings,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  14!..,  unless 
when  presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  80.,  or  for  any  other  desert,  Suet.  Jid.  39.  Cic. 
Fam.  x.  31.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  was  more  liberally  conferred, 
and  often  for  frivolous  reasons,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1,  2.  Suet.  Galb. 
14.  Vitell.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.  At  last  it  was  granted,  by 
Justinian,  to  all  citizens,  Novell.  78.  Some  were  so  finical 
with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for 
summer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal,  i.  28.,  hence  called 
Semestres,  Id.  vii.  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least,  hence  called  digitus  an- 
nularis, Gell.s..  10.  Macrob.  vii.  13.;  but,  in  later  times, 
some  wore  several  rings,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7-  9-j  some  one  on 
each  finger,  Martial,  v.  62.  5.,  or  more,  Id.  v.  11.  xi.  60., 
which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  effeminacy. 

Rings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Ibid. 
Terent.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  42.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  15.23.,  also  by  sup- 
pliants, Liv.  xliii.  16.  Vol.  Max.  viii.  1.3.,  and  in  mourning, 
Liv.  ix.  7«     Suet.  Aug.  101.     Isidor.  xix.  31. 

The  case  (capsula)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dac- 
tylotheca,  Martial,  xi.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  (gemma)  of  various 
kinds;  as  jasper  (jaspis),  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  Martial,  ii. 
50.  v.  11.,  on  which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  of 
their  ancestors  or  friends,  of  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Cic. 

Cat. 
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Cat.  iii.  5.  Fin.  v.  ].  OwV/.  7m/.  i.  6.  5.  P/z?z.  Ep.  x.  16. 
Suet.  Tib.  58.  Senec.  de  Ben.  iii.  26.,  or  the  representation  of 
some  signal  event,  Suet.  Galb.  x.,  or  the  like,  Plin.  xxxvii.  ]. 
Plant.  Cure.  iii.  50.  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring  were  engraved 
three  trophies,  Dio.  xlii.  18.,  as  emblems  of  his  three  triumphs 
over  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Cic.  Sext.  61.  Pis.  13.  Balb.4.  6.  Plin.  vii.  26.;  on  Caesar's 
ring,  an  armed  Venus,  Dio.  xliii.  43. ;  on  that  of  Augustus, 
first  a  sphynx,  afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  at  last  his  own,  which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued 
to  use,  Plin.  3J.  1.     Suet.  Aug.  50.     Dio.  II.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  An- 
tony for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterces, 
Plin.  xxxvii.  6.  s.  2 1 . 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers  {ad 
tabulas  obsignandas,  Annulus  sjgnatorius),  Macrob.  Sat.  vii, 
13.  Liv.  xxvii.  28.  Tacit.  Anna!,  ii.  2.  Martial,  ix.  89.,  also 
cellars,  chests,  casks,  &c.  Plant.  Cas.n.l.  1.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi. 
26.  They  were  affixed  to  certain  signs  or  symbols  (symbola, 
vel  -i),  used  for  tokens,  like  what  we  call  Tallies,  or  Tally- 
sticks,  and  given  in  contracts  instead  of  a  bill  or  bond,  Plant. 
Bach.  ii.  3.  29.  Pseud,  i.  1.  53.  ii.  2.  53.  iv.  7-  104.,  or  for  any 
sign,  Justin,  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  be  given  by  those  who 
agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment  [qui  coierunt,  id  de  sym- 
bolis  essent,  i.  e.  qui  communi  sumptu  erant  una  ccefiaturi),  to  the 
person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it  (qui  ei  rei prafectus  est), 
Ter.  Eun.  iii.  4. 1.  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  1.  28.  34.,  from  symbolat 
a  shot  or  reckoning :  hence  symbolam  dare,  to  pay  his  reckon- 
ing, Ter.  And.  i.  1.  61.  Asymbolus  ad  ccenam  venire,  without 
paying,  Id.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  25.  Gell.  vi.  13.  The  Romans  an- 
ciently called  a  ring  ungulus,  from  Unguis,  a  nail;  as  the 
Greeks  S«xtuA*oj  from  8«xtvAoj,  a  finger;  afterwards  both  called 
it  symbolus  vel  -urn.  Piin.xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring 
to  any  one,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection, 
Curt.  x.  5.     Justin,  xii.  15.     Vol.  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  persons 
dying,  Suet.  Tyb.  83.  Cal.  12.,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  put  on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt, 
Prop.  iv.  7>  9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  23.  Terent.  Hec.  iv.  i.  59. 
v.  3.  30.  It  seems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one, 
Plant.  Cas.  iii.  5.  63. ;  and  Isidorus  says,  all  free  men,  xix.  32., 
contrary  to  other  authors.  A  ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man 
to  the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
intended   union  (Annulus   pbonubus),  Juvenal,  vi.  27- ;    a 
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plain  iron  one  (ferreus  sine  gemma)  according  to  Pliny,  xxxi. 
1.;  but  others  make  it  of  gold,  Tertull.  Apolog,  6.  Isid.  xix. 
32.  Those  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  1 .  s.  4. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered 
their  beards  to  grow,  Liv.  v.  41.  (hence  called  barbati,  Cic. 
Mur.  12.  Cael.  14.  Fin.  iv.  23.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.,  but  bar- 
batus  is  also  put  for  a  full-grown  man,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  249. 
Juvenal,  x,  56'.  Martial,  viii.  52.),  till  about  the  year  cf  the 
city  454.  one  P.  Ticinius  Masnas,  or  Maena,  brought  barbers 
from  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at 
Rome,  Plin.  vii.  59.,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
who,  to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  cus- 
tom of  letting  the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.,  but  that 
of  shaving  was  soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it 
(c&sariem,  crines,  capillos,  coviam  vel  comas,  pectebant  vel 
comebant)  with  great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess, 
Senec.  debrev.  Vitce,  12.  Ointments  and  perfumes  were  used 
even  in  the  army,  Suet.  Cces.  6'7. 

When  younu-  men  first  ben-an  to  shave  (cum  barba  reseda 
est,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  58.),  they  were  said  ponere  barbam, 
Suet.  Cal.  10.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as 
a  festival,  and  presents  were  sent  to  them  by  their  friends, 
Juvenal,  iii.  187-     Martial,  iii.  6. 

The  beard  was  shaven,  for  the  first  time,  sooner  or  later, 
at  pleasure;  sometimes  when  the  toga  virilis  was  assumed, 
Suet.  Cal.  10.,  but  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Ma- 
crob.  in  Som.  Scip.  i.  6.  Augustus  did  not  shave  till  twenty- 
five,  Dio.  xlviii.  34.  Hence  young  men  with  a  long  down 
(lanugo)  were  called  Juvenes  barbatuli,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.,  or  bene 
barbati,  Id.  Cat.  ii.  10. 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  (prima  barba  vel  lanugo)  was 
consecrated  to  some  god,  Petron.  29.;  thus  Nero  consecrated 
his  in  a  golden  box  (pixide  aured),  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter 
Gapitolinus,  Suet.  Ner.  12.  At  the  same  time,  the  hair  of  the 
head  was  cut  and  consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  Mar- 
tial, i.  32.,  sometimes  to  Bacchus,  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  493.  Till 
then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either  loose,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  23. 
iii.  20.  13.  iv.  10.  3.,  or  bound  behind  in  a  knot  (renodabant 
vel  nodo  religabant),  Id.  Epod.  xi.  42.  Hence  they  were  called 
Capillatt,  Petron.  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
to  let  their  hair  grow  (pascere,  aleref  nutrire,  promittere  vel 
submittere)  in  honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but 
afterwards,  Virg.jtEn. v\\.cS0l.     Stat.  Sylv.  iii.     Prcef.etcarm. 
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4.  6.  Theb.  ii.  253.  vi.  607.  Censorin.  de  D.N.  1.  Plutarch, 
in  Tkes.f  as  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews,  Numb.  vi.  5.  So 
Paul,  ^c/s,  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  shaved  the  rest  of  their 
body,  all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,   Cms.  B.  C.  v.  10. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and 
beard  to  grow  (promittebant  vel  submittebant),  Liv.  vi.  16. 
Suet.  Jul.  67.  Aug.  23.  Cal.  24.,  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled 
{solvebant),  Liv.  i.  26.  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Virg.  iEn. 
iii.  65.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  813.,  tore  it  {lacerabmt  vel  evellebant), 
Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  26.  Curt.  x.  5.,  or  covered  it  with  dust  and 
ashes,  Virg.  JEiu  xii.  609.  Catull.  xliv.  224.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  their  beard, 
Senec.  Bene/,  v.  6.  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  et  Alexand.  Bion. 
Eidyll.  1.81.,  as  likewise  did  some  barbarous  nations,  Suet. 
Cal.  5.  It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  the  Jews  to  shave 
a  person's  beard,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Among  the  Catti,  a  nation  of 
Germany,  a  young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave,  or  cut  his 
hair,  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  31. 
So  Civilis,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  Id.  Hist.  iv.  61. 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their 
beard  grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 
133.  ii.  3.  35.  Art.  Poet.  297.  Hence  Barbatus  magister 
for  Socrates,  Pers.  iv.  1.;  but  liber  barbatus,  i.  e.  villosus, 
rough,  Martial,  xiv.  84.,  barbatus  vivit,  without  shaving, 
Id.  xi.  85.  1 8. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  [tondereforfice)  his  beard, 
and  sometimes  to  shave  it  (radere  novacida,  i.  e.  radendam  cu- 
rare velfacere),  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17-  Some 
used  to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root  (pilos  vellere),  with  an  in- 
strument called  Volsella,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  Plaut. 
Cure.  iv.  4.  22.  Suet.  Cats.  45.,  not  only  of  the  face,  but  the 
legs,  &c.  Id.  Jul.  45.  Aug.  68.  Galb.  22.  Oth.  12.  Mar- 
tial, v.  62.  viii.  46.  ix.  28.  Quinctil.  i.  6.  v.  9.  viii.,  procem., 
or  to  burn  them  out  with  the  flame  of  nut-shells  [suburere  mice 
ardenti),  Suet.  Aug.  68.,  or  of  walnut-shells  (adurere  canden- 
tibus  juglandium  putaminibus),  as  the  tyrant  Dionysius  did, 
Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20.  Off.  ii.  7- ',  or  with  a  certain  ointment,  called 
Psilothrum  vel  dropax,  Martial,  iii.  7 A.  vi.  93.  x.  65.,  or 
with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  calls  calidi  fascia  visci, 
ix.  14.;  for  this  purpose  certain  women  were  employed, 
called  Ustricul2e,  Tertull.  de  pall.  4.  This  pulling  off  the 
hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned  a  mark  of  great  effe- 
minacy, Gell.  vii.  12.  Cic.  Bos.  Com.  7.  Plin.  Ep.  xxix.  1. 
s.  8.,  except  from  the  arm-pits  {alee  vel  axillae),  Horat.  Epod. 
xii.  5.  Senec.  Ep.  1 14.  Juvenal,  xi.  157.,  as  likewise  to  use  a 
mirror  when  shaving,  Juvenal,  ii.  99.     Martial,  vi.  64. 4. 
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The  Romans,  under  the  emperors,  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
peruke  or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called 
CAPILLAMENTUM,  Suet.  Cal.  11.,  or  Galerus,  Juvenal. 
vi.  120.,  or  Galericulum,  Suet  Oth.  12.  The  false  hair 
{crines  ficti  vel  suppositi)  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  skin, 
Martial,  xiv.  50.  This  contrivance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.,  at 
least  not  to  have  been  used  by  men ;  for  it  was  used  by  women, 
Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  45. 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and 
for  shaving  (TONSORES),  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  182.  Martial,  vi. 
52.,  and  for  cutting  the  nails,  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  4.  33.  Tibull.  i. 
8.  1 1.  Vol.  Max.  iii.  2.  15. ;  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this, 
(Tonstrices),  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20.     Plaut.  True.  iv.  3.  59. 

There  were,  for  poorer  people,  public  barbers'  shops  or 
shades  (TONSTRINiE),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2. 
39.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  7.  50.,  where  females  also  used  to  officiate, 
Martial,  ii.  17- 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
poor  people,  (see  p.  385.)  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour 
(pullati),  and  slippers  (a-epidati);  hence  vestis  servilis,  Cic. 
Pis.  38.,  Servilis  habitus,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  Plaut. 
Casin.  ii.  sc.  tilt.  Suet.  Dom.  12.  They  wore  either  a  straight 
tunic,  called  Exomts  or  diphthera,  Gell.  vii.  12.  Hesych. 
16.,  or  a  coarse  frock  (lacerna  et  cucullus),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  54. 
Juvenal,  iii.  170.     Martial,  x.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be 
distinguished  from  citizens  by  their  dress;  but  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  discover  their  number,  Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  24. 
Epist.  18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumitted 
they  shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap  (pileus),  Juvenal,  v. 
171.     Plaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  306.  —  See  p.  39. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck 
shaved  their  head,  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  16.  Juvenal,  xii.  81. 
Lucian.  in  Ermotim.  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut 
their  hair  nor  nails,  Petron.  104.  So  those  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and 
went  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Martial,  ii. 
74.     Plin.  Ep.  7. 27- 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair, 
that  they  believed  no  one  died,  till  Proserpina)  either  in  person, 
or  by  the  ministration  of  Atropus,  cut  off  a  hair  from  the 
head,  which  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  conse- 
cration to  Pluto,  Virg,  Mi.  iv.  698.     Hor.  Od.  i.  28.  20. 
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II.    ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS,  EXERCISES, 
BATHS,  PRIVATE  GAMES,  &c. 

HPHE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called 
*    CCENA,  supper;  supposed    by   some   to  have  been  an- 
ciently their  only  one,  Isidor.  xx.  2. 

The  usual  time  for  the  ccena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon  in  summer,  Cic.  Earn,  ix.  26.  Martial,  iv. 
8.  6.,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  51. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early, 
Juvenal,  i.  49.     Plin.  Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  pro- 
longed till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  INTEM- 
PESTIVUM;  if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  C<ena  ante- 
lucana,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Cic.  Arch.  (>.  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  25. 
Sen.  14.  Att.  ix.  1.  Senec.  de  Ira,  ii.  28.  Suet.  Cat.  45. 
Such  as  feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  epidari  vel  viverc 
de  die,  Liv.  xxv.  23.  Cat.  47,  6.  Suet.  Ner.  27.  Curt.  v.  22., 
and  in  diem  vivere  when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Tunc.  v.  11.  Orat.  ii.  40.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  5.,  a 
thing  which  was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called 
PRANDIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called 
CGENA,  (xojvvj,  i.  e.  cibus  communis,  a  pluribus  sumptus, 
Plutarch.  Sympos.  viii.  6.  Isid.  xx.  2.,  quo  Plinius  alludere 
videtur,  Ep.  ii.  6.),  because  taken  in  company,  and  food 
taken  in  the  evening  (cibus  vesperlinus),  Vesperna  ;  Festus 
hi  c(ENA.  But  when  the  Romans,  upon  the  increase  of 
riches,  began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  ccena  or  common 
meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  business,  it  was  deferred 
till  the  evening;  and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called 
Prandium. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  spectacles,  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Cal.  56.  58. ;  which  custom 
first  began  A.  U.  693.    Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food  (cibum  levem  et  facilem 
sumebantf  v.  gustabant),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.,  for  dinner,  without 
any  formal  preparation,  Cels.  i.  3.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  127.  "• 
4.  22.  Senec.  Epist.  84.  Martial,  xiii.  30.,  but  not  always  so, 
Plant.  Pcen.  iii.  5.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  245. 
Suet.  Claud.  33.  Domit.  21. 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Suet.  Jid.  38.   Tib.  20. 

A  dinner  was  called  Prandium  caninum  vel  abstemium, 
at  which  no  wine  was  drunk  (quod  cards  vino  caret),  Gell. 
xiii.  29. 

In 
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In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRAN- 
DIUM,  Liv.  xxviii.  14.,  and  the  army  after  it,  Pransus 
faratus,  Gell.  xv.  12. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  ccena,  it  became  customary  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast  (JENTACULUM),  Phut. 
Cure.  i.  1.  J  2.  Suet.  Vitel.  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223. 
and  something  delicious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink, 
called  COMISSATIO,  Suet.  Vitel.  13.  Domil.  21.  They 
used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take  this  after-repast 
in  another,  Ibid.   Liv.  xl.  7-  9.  Plaid.  Most.  i.  4,  5. 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till 
late  at  night,  Suet.  Tit.  7 '.,  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuriously, 
to  revel,  to  riot,  (xw^a^siv  a  xcepj,  vicus,  Festus,  vel  poiius  a 
Kapog,  Comus,  the 'god  of  nocturnal  merriment  and  feasting 
among  the  Greeks,)  Hor.  Od.  iv.  1.  9.  Qjdnct.  xi.  3.  57. 
COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or  rioting  after 
supper,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  5.  Mur.  6.  Ccel.  15.  Martial,  xii.  48.  II. 
Comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such  feasting,  a  com- 
panion or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling,  Ter.  Adelph.  v. 
2.  8.  Liv.  xl.  7.  Martial,  iv.  5.  3.  ix.  62.  15.  Petron.  65. 
Gell.  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed,  Comissatores  conjura- 
tionis,  Att.  i.  16. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  called  ME- 
RENDA  {qui  vidgb  dabatur  iis,  qui  aere  merebant,  i.  e. 
mercenariis,  antequam  labor e  mitterentur  :  a  domino  sen  conduc- 
tore),  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  50.,  or  Anteccena,  vel  -iwn,  Isidor. 
xx.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on 
pottage  (pids),  or  bread  and  pot-herbs,  (hence  every  thing 
eaten  with  bread,  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  named 
PULMENTUM  or  Pulmentarium,  (o^mvwv,  opsonium, 
called  in  Scotland,  Kitchen,)  Plin.  xviii.  8.  Varro  de  Lat. 
Ling.  iv.  22.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  20.  Ep.  i.  IS.  48.  Senec.  Ep. 
87.  Phaedr.  hi.  7.  23.  Juvenal,  vii.  185.  xiv.  17 1.  Uhcta 
pulmentaria,  i.  e.  lauta  et  delicata  fercida,  nice  delicate  dishes, 
Pers.  iii.  102.)  Their  chief  magistrates,  and  most  illustrious 
generals,  when  out  of  office,  cultivated  the  ground  with 
their  own  hands,  sat  down  at  the  same  board,  and  par- 
took of  the  same  food  with  their  servants ;  as  Cato  the 
Censor,  Plutarch.  They  sometimes  even  dressed  their  din- 
ner themselves,  as  CURIUS,  Plin.  xix.  5.  s.  26.  Juvenal. 
xi.  79.,  or  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field  by  their  wives, 
Martial,  iv.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  of 
conquest,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury 
seized   all   ranks,    Scevior   armis    luxuria   incuhiit,   victmnq-ue 
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ulciscitur  orbem,  Juvenal,  vi.  291.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table  became  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Every  thing 
was  ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite  (vescendi  causa  terra 
mariqiie  omnia  exquirere,  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  Gustus,  i.  e. 
dopes  delicatas,  dainties,  ekinenta  par  omnia  quarunt,  Juvenal, 
xi.  3  4.) 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  305.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JSn.  vii.  176.,  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's 
heroes  sat  on  separate  seats  (dpovoi,  solia)  around  the  v/all, 
with  a  small  table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink 
were  set,  Odyss.  i.  iii.  &c.  vii.  viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit, 
22.,  and  Spaniards,  Strab.  ii.  p.  155. 

The  custom  of  reclining  (accumbendi)  on  couches  (LECTI 
vel  Tori)  was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  the  East;  at 
first  adopted  only  by  the  men,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  1,  2.,  but  after- 
wards allowed  also  to  the  women.  It  was  used  in  Africa  in 
the  time,  of  Scipio  African  us  the  elder,  -Liv.  xxviii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture 
in  a  Lectisternium  ,•  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch, 
and  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Vol.  Max. 
ii.  1,  2. 

Boys,  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  couch  of  their  parents  or  friends  [in  imo  lecio  vel  subsellio, 
vel  ad  lecti  fulcra  assidebant),  Suet.  Aug.  64.,  at  a  more  frugal 
table  (  propria  et  parciore  inensd),  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16.,  some- 
times also  girls,  Suet.  Claud.  32.,  and  persons  of  low  rank, 
Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  2.  32.   v.  4.  21.  Donat.  in  Vit.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There 
was  no  formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  alone 
or  in  company,  either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCE- 
NACULUM,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro  de  Lat. 
Ling.  iv.  33.,  whence  the  whole  upper  part,  or  highest  story 
of  a  house  was  called  by  that  name,  Liv.  xxxix.  40.  Suet. 
Vit.  7.,  afterwards  CCENATIO,  Suet.  Ner.  31.  Juvenal,  vii. 
]  33.,  or  TRICLINIUM,  Cic.  Att.  52.  Suet.  Cces.  43.  Tib.  72., 
because  three  couches  (rpeig  xA»v«i,  tres  lecti,  triclinares  vel 
disczcbitori)  were  spread  (sternebantur)  around  the  table,  ©n 
which  the  guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the  head 
a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions  (pulvini,  v.  -Mi), 
and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the 
feet  of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet 
behind  the  back  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each. 
The  head  of  the  second  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  first, 
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so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  especially  if  the  thing 
was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom  [in 
sinu  rccumbere,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.),  thus,  John  xiii.  23.  In 
conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves  almost  up- 
right, supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  they  raised 
themselves  on  their  elbow,  Horat.  Od.  i.  27.  8.  Sat.  4.  ih  39., 
and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of  both  hands: 
for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  either  knives  or  forks :  hence 
Manus  uncta,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 6.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top  (ad  caput  lecti),  was  called 
SUMMITS  vel  primus,  the  highest;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel 
altimus,  the  lowest;  between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  place,  Virg.  ib.  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  8.  20. 

If  ie  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest 
on  the  middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Consu- 
LAiirs,  because  there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any 
messages  that  were  sent  to  him,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  ii.  3.  The 
master  of  the  feast  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  lowest  couch, 
next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes 
four,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have 
more,  Cic.  Pis.  27. 

Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence 
called  BICLINIUM,  Quinctil.  i.  5.  Plant.  Bacch.  iv,  4.  69. 
102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests, 
which  Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the 
Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muses,  Gell.  xiii.  11.  So  in 
the  time  of  Plautus,  the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on 
couches  did  not  exceed  nine,  Stick,  in.  2.  31.  iv.  2.  12.  The 
persons  whom  those  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  bring  with 
them,  were  called  UMBRiE,  uninvited  guests,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8. 
22.  Ep.  i,  v.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Spondee)  and  feet  (Fulcra  vel  pedes) 
were  made  of  wood,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  656.,  sometimes  of 
silver  or  gold,  Suet.  Jul..  49.,  or  adorned  with  plates  (bractece 
vel  lamina),  of  silver,  Suet.  Cat.  22.  Martial,  viii.  35.  5. 
On  the  couch  was  laid  a  mattress  or  quilt  (Culcita,  Juvenal. 
v.  17.  Plin.  xix.  1.,  vel  matta,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  680.)  stuffed 
with  feathers  or  wool,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19.,  anciently  with  hay  or 
chaff  {farno  vel  acere  aut  paled),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv. 
35.  All  kinds  of  stuffing  {omnia  farcimina)  were  called 
TOMENTUM,  quasi  tondimentum,  Suet.  Tib.  54.  Martial. 
xi.  22.  xiv.  150, 

A  couch  with  coarse  stuffing  (concisa  palus,  i.  e.  arundines 
palustres),  a  pallet,  was  called  Tomentvm  CIRCENSE,  because 
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such  were  used  in  the  Circus ;  opposed  to  Tomentum  Lingo- 
nicum,  v.  Leuconicum.  Martial,  xiv.  16"0.  Sen.  de.  Vit. 
Beat.  25. 

At  first  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or 
leaves,  Ovid,  jgast.  i.  200.  205.,  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch 
(quod  herbis  et  frondibus  lectis  incubabant),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 
iv.  35.  vel  TORUS  (quia  veteres  super  herbam  tortara  discum- 
bebant,  Id.  et  Serv.  in  Virg.  .ZEn.  i.  7Q8.  v.  388.  vel,  ut  alii 
dicunt,  quod  lectus  toris,  i.  e.  funibus  tenderetur,  Horat.  Epod. 
xii.  12.),  or  with  straw  (stramen  vel  str amentum),  Plin.  viii.  4S. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  117- 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch, 
the  bed-covering  (operimentum  vel  involucrum),  was  called 
TORAL,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.,  by  later  writers, 
Torale  Linteum,  or  Segestre,  v.  -trum,  -trium,  Varro^jbid. ; 
or  Lodix,  which  is  also  put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  Juvenal. 
vi.  194.  vii.  66.  Martial,  xiv.  148.  152.  Lodicula,  a  small 
blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body,  Suet.  Aug.  83. 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  couches  were  covered  with  su- 
perb cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery  (Stragula  vestis), 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  19.  JLiv.  xxxiv.  7-  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2,  3.  118., 
picta  stragida,  Tibull.  i.  2.  79.  Textile  stragtdum,  an  em- 
broidered coverlet,  with  a  beautiful  mattress  below  (pulcherri- 
mo  strata),  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21.,  but  some  read  here  pidcherrime  ; 
as,  Lectus  stratus  conchyliato  peristroviate,  bespread  with  a 
purple  covering,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27-,  also  Attalica  peripetas- 
mata,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  1 2.,  much  the  same  with  what  Virgil 
calls  supcrba  aidcea,  fine  tapestry,  JEn.  i.  697.,  said  to  have 
been  first  invented  at  the  court  (in  aida,  hinc  auuea,)  oi 
Attains  King  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  viii.  48.  Babj/lomca  peri- 
stromata  covsutaque  tapetSa,  wrought  with  needle-work,  Plant. 
Stich.  ii.  2.  54. 

Hangings  (aula)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  54. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  intro- 
duced the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C;  called 
SIGMA,  from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually 
contained  seven,  Martial,  ix.  48.,  sometimes  eight,  called  also 
STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv.  87.  But  in  later  ages  the  custom 
was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the  East  of  sitting 
or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and,  at  other  times,  on 
cushions,  Accubita,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Lamprid. 
Heliog.  19.  25.,  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitalia,  Treb.  Polho 
in  Claud.  14. 

The  tables  (MENSjE)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square, 
and  called  Cibill^e,   Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  25.  Eesius  ;  on 
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three  sides  of  which  were  placed  three  couches ;  the  fourth  side 
was  left  empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.. 
When  the  semicircular  couch,  or  the  sigma  came  to  be  used, 
tables  were  made  round,  Juvenal,  i.  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron  or 
mapple  wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic.  Verr..  iv.  17. 
Martial,  xiv.  89,  90.  ii.  43.  Plin.  xiii.  15.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the 
dishes  on  them;  hence  Mensam  apponere,  Plant.  Asin.  v,  1,  2, 
Id.  Most.  i.  3.  150.  iii.  1.  26.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  21.  Ovid.  Met. 
viii.  570.,  et  auferre,  Plant.  Amph.  ii.  2.  175.,  vel  removere,. 
Firg.  JEn.  i.  220.  627.,  but  some  here  take  mensa  for  the 
dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  set  down  on  the  table; 
hence  cibum,  lances,  patinas,  vel  ccenam  men  sis  apponere,  Virg. 
JEn.  iv.  602.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  32.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Att.  vi.  1.  Epulis 
mensas  onerare,  Vir.  G.  iv.  388.,  demeul  vel  tollere,  Plant. 
Mil.  iii.  1.  55,  &c. 

Mensa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes  (la?2x, 
patina,  patella,  vel  discus);  hence  Prima  mensa,  for  'prima 
J'ercula,  the  first  course,  the  meat,  Macrob.  Sal.  vii.  1.  Se- 
ciinda  mensa,  the  second  course,  the  fruits,  &c.  bellaria, 
or  the  desert,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Fam.  xvi.  21.  Virg.  G.  ii.  101. 
Nep.  Ages.  8.  Mittcre  dc  mensa,  to  send  some  dish,  or  part  of 
a  dish,  to  a  person  absent,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 .  Dapes  mensa  brevis, 
a  short  meal,  a  frugal  table,  Horat.  Art.  p.  198.,  mensa  opima, 
a  rich  table,  Sil.  xi.  283. 

Virgil  uses  mensa  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread,  {adorca 
liba  vel  cereale  solum.  SOLUM  omne  dicihir,  quod  aliquid 
mstinet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  JEn.  v.  199.  Ovid.  Met. 
i.  73.)  put  under  the  meat,  which  he  calls  orbes,  because  of 
their  circular  figure;  and  quadra  because  each  cake  was 
divided  into  four  parts,  quarters,  or  quadrants,  by  two 
straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  116. 
Hence  aliend  vivere  quadra,  at  another's  expence  or  table, 
Juvenal,  v.  2.,  findetur  quadra,  i.  e.  frustum  panis,  the  piece 
of  bread,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  placenta  vel  casei, 
Martial,  vi.  75.  xii.  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  These 
%vere  of  a  circular  figure  {o?'bes),  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and 
commonly  adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture,  Juvenal.  i.  138. 
xi.  123. 

A  side-board  was  called  ABACUS,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  16.  25.  Tusc.  v.  21.,  or  Delphica,  sc.  mensa,  Vet.  Schol. 
in  Juvenal,  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis 
albus,  i.  e.  mensa  marmorea,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  11 6. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet 
{Tripes),   Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  13.,  and  sometimes  one  of  them 
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shorter  than  the  other  two,    Ovid.  Met.  viii.  661.     Hence  tn- 
cequales  mens^e,  Martial,  i.  56.  1 1. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths  (maniilia), 
but  wiped  the  table  with  a  sponge,  Martial,  xiv.  44.,  or  with 
a  coarse  cloth  (gausdpe),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  1 1 . 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat  they  always  washed  their 
hands,  and  a  towel  (Mantile  vel  -tele,  -telle,  -urn,  vel  -turn), 
was  furnished  them  in  the  house  where  they  supped  to  dry 
them,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  702.  G.  iv.  377«  But  each  guest  seems 
to  have  brought  with  him,  from  home,  the  table-napkin 
(MAPPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used,  in  time  of  eating,  to 
wipe  his  mouth  and  hands,  Martial,  xii.  29.  Horat.  ii.  8.  63.., 
but  not  always,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  The  mappa  was  sometimes 
adorned  with  a  purple  fringe  (lato  clavo)i  Mart.  iv.  46.  1 7- 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the 
master  of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  in' 
to  the  mappa,  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart. 
n.  32. 

Table-cloths  (lintea  villosa,  gausapa  vel  mantilia)  began  to 
be  used  under  the  emperors,  Mart.  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  12. 

In  later  times,  the  Romans,  before  supper,  used  always  to 
bathe,  Plant.  Sikh.  v.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths  (BAL- 
NEUM vel  Balineum,  plur.  -nets  vel  -a),  both  cold  and  hor, 
at  their  own  houses,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  There  were  pub- 
lic baths  (Balnea)  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  at  large,  Cic, 
tCcel.  26.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  I.  92.,  where  there  were  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  men  and  women  {balnea  virilia  et  rntdiebria\ 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.  Vjtruv.  v.  10.  Gell.  x.  3.  Each 
paid  to  the  bath-keeper  (balneator)  a  small  coin  (quadrans)9 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  137.  Juvenal,  vi.  446.  Hence  res  quadran- 
taria  for  balneum,  Senec.  Epist.  86.  Qjuadr  ant  aria  permuiatio, 
i.  e.  pro  quadrante  copiam  sui  fecit,  Cic.  Ccel.  26.  So  quadran- 
taria  is  put  for  a  mean  harlot,  Qjuinctil.  viii.  6.  Those  under 
age  paid  nothing,  Juvenal,  vi.  446. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  (ociava  hor  a)  in 
summer,  and  three  in  winter,  Plin.Ep.  iii.  1.  Martial.^.  48.; 
on  festival  days  sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  Romans,  before  bathing,  took  various  kinds  of  exer- 
cise {exercitationcs  campestres,  post  decisa  negotia  campo,  sc. 
l.Iartio,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  7.  59.);  as  the  ball  or  tennis  (PILA), 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.48.,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  discus  or 
quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied 
to  it,  Horat.  Od.  i.  8.  11.,  the  PALUS  or  Palaria,  Juvenal. 
vi.  246.  (see  p.  346.)  riding,  running,  leaping,  &c.  Suet.  Aug- 
83.     Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls:  —  1.  PILA  trigo- 
nalis  vel  trigon,  so  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it 
were  placed  in   a  triangle  (rptywo-;),  and  tossed  it  from  one 
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another;  he  who  first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the 
loser.  — -  2.  FOLLIS  vel  folliculus,  inflated  with  wind  like  our 
foot-ball,  which,  if  large,  they  drove  with  the  arms,  and  sim- 
ply called  Pila,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.,  or  Pila  velox,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  2.  11.,  if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of 
gauntlet,  hence  called  Follis  pugillatorius,  Plaut.  Rud. 
iii.  4.  16.  Martial,  xiv.  47.-3.  PILA  PAGANICA,  the 
village  ball,  stuffed  with  feathers,  less  than  the  follis,  but  more 
weighty,  Martial,  xiv.  45.  —  4.  HARPASTUM  (ab  ap-a£w, 
rapio),  the  smallest  of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  an- 
other, Martial,  iv.  19.  vii.  31.     Suet.  Aug.  83. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said  ludere  raptim,  vel 
pilam  revocare  cadentem,  when  they  struck  it  rebounding  from 
the  ground :  when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and 
the  person  who  had  the  ball  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck 
another,  ludere  datatim,  vel  non  sperato  fugientem  redder e  gestu; 
when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one  other,  and  threw  it 
aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  ludere.  expidsim,  vel 
pilam  geminare  volantem,  Lucan.  ad  Pison.  173.  Plaut.  Cure, 
ii.  3.  17.     Isidor.  i.  21. 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place 
for  playing  at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circus;  hence  called  Sph^risterium,  Suet.  Vesp. 
20.     Plin.Ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 

Younfj  men  and  bovs  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirl- 
jng  along  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as 
our  children  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS, 
(a  rge^ta,  curro,)  and  Grcecus  trochus,  because  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  24.  57.  Martial,  xi.  22.  xiv.  169. 
The  top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Virg.  JEn. 
vii.  378.  Pers.  iii.  51.  Some  confounded  these  two,  but  im- 
properly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises  took  the  air 
on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking  (AMBULACRA 
vel  AMBULATIONES,  ubi  spatiarentur),  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic.  Dom.  44. 
Oral.  ii.  20.  Att.  xiii.  29.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1 7-  Gell.  i.  2.  Ho- 
rat. Od.  ii.  15,  16.     Ep.  i.  10.  22.     Juvenal,  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTICUS,  porticos  or  piazzas,)  were 
built  in  different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martins 
and  Forum,  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with 
statues  and  pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as 
those  of  Claudius,  Martial,  de  Sped.  ii.  9.,  of  Augustus,  Suet. 
31.,  of  Apollo,  Prop.  ii.  31.  1.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  59.,  of  Nero, 
Suet.  Ner.  31.,  of  Pompey,  Cic.  de  Fat.  4.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
i.  67.,  of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5,  &c. 

Porticoes  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides 
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taking  exercise*  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and 
courts  of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  on  horseback 
or  in  vehicles,  was  celled  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  ge- 
nerally contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  circus,  Plin.  Epist.  i.  3.  ii.  t/. 

An  inclosed  gallery  with  lar<re  windows  to  cool  it  in  sum- 
iner,  was  called  Cryptoporticus,  'Plin.  Epist.  ii.  IJ-  v.  6., 
commonly  with  a  double  row  of  windows,  Id.  vii.  21. 

Literary  men  for  the  sake  of  exercise  (stomachi  causa),  used 
to  read  aloud  (clare  et  intente  legcrc),  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings, 
frequent  bathing  was  necessary  both  for  cleanliness  and  health, 
especially  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.     Thev, 

»f  a  it 

indeed,  had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or 
from  wells  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood ;  as  the  fountain 
of  Egeria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  Liv.  i.  19.  Ovid. 
Fast,  ili-  273.  Juvenal,  iii.  13.,  of  Mercury,  Ovid.  Fast.  v. 
6/3,  &c. 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius, 
the  censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodor.  xx.  36'. 
Seven  or  eight  aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which 
brought  water  to  Rome,  from  the  distance  of  many  miles,  in 
such  abundance,  that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expence ; 
carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies,  sup- 
ported on  stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence,  it  is  supposed,  the 
Romans  were  ignorant,  that  water,  conveyed  in  pipes,  rises 
to  the  height  of  its  source,  whatever  be  the  distance  or  in- 
equality of  ground  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  strange 
they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent  use 
they  made  of  pipes  (Jisteda)  in  conveying  water.  That  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  it  appears  from  Pliny,  who 
says,  Aqua  in  vel  e  plumbo  suhit  altitudinem  exortus  sui,  water 
in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  xxxi.  6.  s.  31. 
The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have  supported  the  weight  of 
water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  C  A  STEL- 
LA, and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden 
pipes,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.     Horat.  Ep.  i.  10.  20. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent 
baths  were  built,  both  by  private  individuals,  and  for  the  use 
01  the  public  ,*  at  first,  however,  more  for  utility  than  shew 
{in  usum,  non  oblectamentum),  Senec.  Ep.  86. 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an 
air  of  grandeur,  and  were  called  THERMiE  (Seeped,  calores, 

i.  e. 
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i.  e.  calida  aqua,  Liv.  xxxvi.  15.),  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  al- 
though they  also  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  num- 
ber of  these  were  built  up  and  down  the  city,  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  8. 
Authors  reckon  up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the 
emperors,  with  amazing  magnificence.  The  chief  were  those 
of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon,  Dio.  liii.  27.  Martial,  iii.  20., 
of  Nero,  Martial,  vii.  33.  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  5.  61.,  of  Titus,  Suet. 
7.,  of  Domitian,  Suet.  5.,  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Diocle&ian, 
&c.     Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still  remain. 

The  bason  (labrum  aut  lacus)  where  they  bathed  was  called 
BAPTISTERIUM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  bath 
was  called  FRIGIDARIUM,  sc.  ahenum  vel  balneum;  the  hot, 
CALDARIUM,  and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM:  The  colcl 
bath  room,  Cella  Frigidaria;  and  the  hot,  Cella  Cal- 
daria,  Plin.  Epist.  v.  6.  Vitruv.v.  10.;  the  stove  room,  Hy- 
pocauston,  or  Vaporarium,  Cic.  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.,  warmed 
by  a  furnace  (propigneum  vel  prarfurnium)  below,  Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  17.,  adjoining  to  which  were  sweating  rooms,  (SUDATO- 
RIA, Senec.  Epist.  52.,  vel  Assa,  sc.  balnea,  Cic.  O.  Fratr.  iii. 
1.),  the  undressing  room,  Apoditerium,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin.  Ep. 
v.  6.,  the  perfuming  room,  Unctuarium,  ii.  17.  Several 
improvements  were  made  in  the  construction  of  baths  in  the 
time  of  Seneca,  Epist.  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  end- 
ed with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute  after  An- 
tonius  Musa  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  by 
the  use  of  it,  Suet.  Aug.  lix.  81.  Plin.  xxix.  1.  Horat.  Ep.  i. 
15.,  but  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the  same 
remedy,  Dio.  liii.  30. 

The  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called 
BALNEATOR,  Cic.  Ccel  26.  Phil.  xiii.  12.  He  had  slaves 
under  him,  called  Capsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of 
those  who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed  were  called 
ALIPTiE,  Cic.  Earn.  i.  9.  35.  Juvenal,  iii.  76.  vi.  421.,  or 
Unctores,  Martial,  vii.  31.  6.  xii.  71*3. 

The  instruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a  curry-comb  or 
scraper,  (STRIGILIS,  v.  -il,)  to  rub  off  (ad  defricandum  et 
destringendum  vel  radendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the 
body,  made  of  horn  or  brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Suet. 
Aug.  80.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  110.  Pers.  v.  126.  Martial,  xiv.  51 . 
Senec.  Epist.  95.,  whence  strigmenta  for  sordes ,■  —  towels  or  rub- 
bing cloths  (LINTEA);  — a  vial  or  cruet  of  oil  (GUTTUS), 
Juvenal,  xi.  158.,  usually  of  horn  (corneus),  hence  a  large 
horn  was  called  Rhinoceros,  Juvenal,  iii.  263.  vii.  130. 
Martial,  xiv.  52,  53.  Gett.  xvii.  8. ;  —  a  jug  (ampulla),  Plant. 

Stick. 
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Stick,  i.  3.  77.      Pers.  i.  3.  44.; — and   a  small  vessel  called 
Lenticula. 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called 
Unguentarius,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the  baths, 
poets  sometimes  read  their  compositions  there,  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  4.  73-  Martial,  iii.  44.  10.,  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticoes 
and  other  places,  Juvenal,  i.  12.  vii.  39.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  13. 
iii.  18.  vii.  17-  viii.  12.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Claud.  41.  Domit. 
2.,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Plin.  Epist.  viii. 
21.     Juvenal,  iii.  9. 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something 
while  chey  were  rubbed  and  wiped,  Suet.  Aug.  85.  Plin.  Epist. 
iii.  5.  iv.  14. 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  them- 
selves in  the  sun  (sole  uti),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Sen.  Ep. 
73.  In  sole,  si  caret  vento,  ambulet  nudus,  sc.  Spurrina,  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  I. 

Ui?der  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise  (gymnasia 
et  palestra?),  but  also  libraries  (bibliotheas),  were  annexed  to 
the  public  baths,  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put 
on  the  SYNTHESIS  (vestis  ccenatoria  vel  accubitoria)  and 
slippers:  which,  when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  carried 
to  the  place  by  a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite ;  a  mean 
person  sometimes  carried  them  himself,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  15. 
It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without 
the  proper  habit,  Cic.  Vat.  12.,  as  among  the  Jews,  Matth. 
xxii.  11. 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest ;  hence 
probably  the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat.  Be- 
fore they  lay  down  they  put  off  their  slippers  that  they 
might  not  stain  the  couches,  Martial,  iii.  50.     Horat.  Sat.  ii. 

8.  77. 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
herbs,  or  leaves,  (serta,  corona?  vel  corrqlla?,)  tied  and  adorned 
with  ribbons  (vittae,  tcenide,  vel  limnisci),  or  with  the  rhind  or 
skin  of  the  linden  tree  (philyra),  Horat.  Od.  ii.  7«  23*  U'«  1 1* 
13.  Sat.  ii.  3.  256.  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  36.  xv.  50. 
Martial,  xiii.  127.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  337-  Plin.  xvi.  14.  These 
crowns,  it  was  thought,  prevented  intoxication;  hence  am 
corona  ebrius,  Plaut.  Pseud,  y.  2.  2.     Amph.  iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments  (un- 
guenta  vel  aromata),  nard  or  spikenard  (Nardum,  vel  r&)> 
Malobathrum  Assyrium,  Horat.  ibid.  Martial,  iii.  12. 
Amomum,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  89.  iv.  25.,  Balsamum  ex  Judaa, 
Plin.  xii.  25.  s.  54,  &c.     When  foreign  ointments  were  first 

used 
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used  at  Rome  is  uncertain;  the  selling  of  them  was  prohibited 
by  the  censors,  A.  U.  565.     Plin.  xiii.  3.  s.  5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations  to 
the  gods,  {deos  invocabant,  Quinctilian,  v.  pr.  Libare  diis  dapes 
el  bene  precari,  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  never  tasted  any  thing 
without  consecrating  it,  Tibull.  i.  1.  19.;  they  usually  threw 
a  part  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares,  therefore 
called  Du  patellarii,  Plant.  Cist.  ii.  1.  46.;  hence  Dapes 
lieaTjE,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6".  67. ;  and  when  they  drank  they 
poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  god  on  the  table, 
which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  11.  Virg. 
Ma.  i.  736.  Sil.  vii.  185.  748.  Plead.  Cure.  i.  2.  31.  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  4.  27.,  with  this  formula,  Libo  tibi,  Tacit.  Annal. 
xv.  64. 

The  table  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of 
the  Lares  and  salt-holders  {salinorum  appositu),  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was 
always  used  in  sacrifices,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  23.  20.  Plin. xxxi.  7- 
s.  41.,  thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Levit.  ii.  13.  It  was  the 
chief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and 
cheese,  Plin.  ibid.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  17.,  as  cresses  [nasturtium) 
by  the  ancient  Persians,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34.  Hence  Salarium, 
a  salary  or  pension,  Plin.  ibid.  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Martial,  iii.  7. ; 
thus,  Solaria  multis  subtraxit,  quos  otiosos  videbat  accipere,  sc. 
Antoninus  Pius,   Capitolin.  in  vita  ejus,  7. 

A  family  salt-cellar  (paternum  salinum,  sc.  vas)  was  kept 
with  great  care,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  To  spill  the  salt  at 
table  was  esteemed  ominous,  Festus.  Setting  the  salt  before 
a  stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is 
by  some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipi- 
dity of  uhsalted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Plin. 
xxxi.  7«  s.  41.;  hence  SAL,  wit  or  humour;  salsus,  witty; 
insidsus,  dull,  insipid ;  sales,  witty  sayings ;  sal  Atticum,  sales 
urbani,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Sales  intra  pomceria  nati,  polite 
raillery  or  repartees,  Juvenal,  ix.  11.  Sal  niger,  i.  e.  amuri 
sales,  bitter  raillery  or  satire,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  60. ;  but  in  Sat. 
ii.  4.  74.  sal  nigrum  means  simply  black  salt. 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things;  thus,  Tectum 
plus  sulis  quam  sumptus  habebat,  neatness,  taste,  elegance,  Nep. 
Ait.  13.     Nulla  in  corpore  mica  salis,  Catull.  84.  4. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table, 
prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly  of 
Hercules;  hence  called  Epitrapezius,  Stat.  Sijlv.  iv.  6.  6"C. 
Martial,  ix.  44.,  and  of  making  libations,  Curt.  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  table 
as  an  altar.   Ovid.  Arrtor.  \.  4.  27;  and  to  violate   it  by  any  in- 
decent 
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decent  word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  Juvenal,  ii.  110. 
To  this  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  vii.  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign 
countries,  or  at  a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the 
houses  of  certain  persons,  whom  they  in  return  entertained 
at  their  houses  in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  inti- 
mate connection,  and  called  HOSPITIUM,  or  Jus  Hospitii, 
Liv.  i.  1.  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host  or  en- 
tertainer, and  a  guest,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  224.  Flaut.  Most.  ii. 
2.  48.  Cic.  Dejot.  3.  Accipere  hospitem  non  multi  cibi  sed 
muUi  joci,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26.  Divertere  ad  hospitem,  De 
Divin.  i.  27-  s.  57.  Fin.  v.  2.  Hospitium  cum  aliquo  facere, 
Liv.  et  Cic.  Jungimus  hospitio  dextras,  sc.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii. 
83.  Hospitio  covjungi,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  Hospitio  aliquem 
excipere  et  accipi ;  renunciare  hospitium  ei,  Cir.  Verr.  ii.  36. 
Liv.  xxv.  18.  Amicitia.ni  ei  more  majornm  renunciare,  Suet. 
Cal.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  70.  Domo  interdicere,  Id.  Aug.  66. 
Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29. 

This  connection  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole 
Roman  people,  or  by  particular  persons,  Liv.  ii.  22.  v.  28. 
xxxvii.  54.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  65.  Balb.  18.  Cces.  B.  G.  i.  31. 
Hence  Clienteles  hospitiaque  provincialia,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  11.  Pub- 
lici  hospitii  jura,  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally  (TESSERA 
hospitalitaiis),  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which 
each  party  kept  one,  Plant.  Pan.  v.  I.  22.  2.  92.  They  swore 
fidelity  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence  called  Hospitalis, 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  ii.  11.  Hence  a  person  who  had  violated  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to 
any  family,  was  said  confregisse  tesseram,  Plaut.  Cist.  ii. 
1.  27. 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons 
at  a  distance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another, 
quce  mittit  dona,  hospitio  quiirh  jungeret  absens,  Cadicus,  Virg. 
JEn.  ix.  361. 

The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  parents 
and  clients,  Gell.  i.  13.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  impiety,    Virg.  JEn.  v.  55.     Cic.  Verr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  Hospitium,  or 
plur.  -ia,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  536.,  and  also  the  house  or  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  entertained ;  thus,  hospitium  sit  tua 
villa  meum,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  69,,  Divisi  in  hospitia,  lodgings, 
Liv.  ii.  14.  Hospitale  cubicidum,  the  guest-chamber,  Liv. 
i.  58.  Hospitio  titebatur  Tidli,  lodged  at  the  house  of,  lb.  35. 
Hence  Florus  calls  Ostia,  Maritimum  urbis  hospitium,  i.  4. 
So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  antiquum  Trojes,  a  place  in 
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ancient  hospitality  with  Troy,  JEn.  hi.  15.  Linquere  pollution 
Jiospiiium,  i.  e.  locum  in  quo  jura  hospitii  violata  fuerant,  lb.  61. 
The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (domunculce) 
for  strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and  left 
end  of  their  houses,  with  separate  entries,  that  upon  their 
arrival  they  might  be  received  there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle 
or  principal  entry ;  Peiustylium,  so  called  because  surrounded 
with  columns,   Vitruv.  vi.  10.     Suet.  Aug.  82. 

The  COENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts, 
called  Mensa  prima,  the  first  course,  consisting  of  different 
kinds  of  meat;  and  Mensa  sexunda  vel  altera,  the  second 
course,  consisting  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
i.  216.  723.  viii.  283. 

In  later  times  the  first  part  of  the  ccena,  was  called  GUS- 
TATIO,  Petron.  22.  31.,  or  Gustus,  consisting  of  dishes  to 
excite  the  appetite,  a  whet,  Martial,  xi.  32.  53.,  and  wine 
mixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  honey,  called  MUL- 
SUM,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  26.  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19.  Orat.  ii.  70. 
Fin.  ii.  5.  s.  17.  Plin.  xxii.  24.,  whence  what  was  eaten  and 
drunk  {antecezna)  to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named  PRO- 
MULSIS,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.  23.  Senec.  Ep.  123.,  and  the 
place  where  these  things  were  kept,  Promulsidarium,  v.  -re, 
or  Gustatorium,  Petron.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  Martial,  xiv. 
88.     Plin.  ix.  12. 

But  gustatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through 
the  day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Stcet.  Aug. 
76.      Vopisc.  Tec.  11. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  CCEN^E  CAPUT 
vel  Pompa,  Martial,  x.  31.     Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34.     Fin.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs, 
and  ended  with  fruiis :  hence  As  ovo  usoue  ad  mala,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  supper,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  6.  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  20. 

The  dishes  [edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Romans  are  enumerated,  Gell.  vii.  16.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 
Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  8.  Martial,  v.  79-  ix.  48.  xi.  53,  &c,  a 
peacock,  (pavo,  v.  -us),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143., 
first  used  by  Hortensius,  the  -orator,  at  a  supper,  which  he 
gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests  (aditiali  coznti 
sacerdotii),  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23.,  a  pheasant  (phasiana,  ex  Phasi 
Colchidis  jluvio),  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  72.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9. 
Petron.  79-  Manil.  v.  372.,  a  bird  called  Attagen  vel  -ma, 
from  Ionia  or  Phrygia,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  54.  Martial,  xiii.  61., 
a  guinea-hen,  (avis  Afra,  Horat.  ibid.  Gallina  Numidica  vel 
Africana,  Juvenal,  xi.  142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)  a  Melian 
crane,  an  Ambracian  kid ;  nightingales,  luscinice  ;  thrushes, 
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turdi ;  ducks,  geese,  &c.     Tomaculum  (a  tsjxvco),  vel  Isicu 
(ab  hiseco),   sausages  or  puddings,  Juvenal,  x.  355.     Martial. 
i.  42.  9.     Petron.  81. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up ;  hence  called 
Animal  propter  convivia  natum,  Juvenal,  i.  141.,  and 
Porcus  Trojanus,  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animal?, 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish,  Macrob.  Sat. 
ii.  11.  Mullus,  the  mullet;  rhombus,  thought  to  be  the  turbot; 
mur/zna,  the  lamprey;  scarus,  the  scar,  orschar;  accipenser, 
the  sturgeon ;  lupus,  a  pike,  &c. ;  but  especially  of  shell-fish, 
pisces  testacei,  peclines,  pectunculi,  vel  conchylia,  ostred, 
oysters,  &c,  which  they  sometimes  brought  all  the  way  frorr. 
Britain,  Rutupinoque  editafundo,  from  Rutupia,  Richborough 
in  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv.  141. ;  also  snails  (cochlea),  Piin.  Ep.  i.  15. 
0}Tster-beds  (osirearum  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by 
one  Sergius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660.,  on 
the  shore  of  Baiae  (in  Baiano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 
Plin.  ix.  54.  s.  79.  Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated  3 
Horat.  Epod.  2.  49.  Some  preferred  those  of  Brundusium  ; 
and  to  settle  the  difference,  oysters  used  to  be  brought  from 
thence,  and  fed  for  some  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table;  and 
to  see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment, 
Plin.  ix.  J  7.  s.  30.     Senec.  Nat.  Q.  iii.  17?  1?- 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called 
BELLARIA :  including  fruits,  poma  vel  mala,  apples,  pears, 
nuts,  figs,  olives,  grapes ;  Pistachice,  vel  -a,  Pistachio  nuts ; 
amygdala,  almonds ;  uvce  passa?,  dried  grapes,  raisins ;  carica, 
dried  figs ;  palmula,  caryota?,  vel  dactyli,  dates,  the  fruit  of 
the  palm-tree;  boleti,  mushrooms,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  7«  j  nuclei pinei, 
the  kernels  of  pine-nuts ;  also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  con- 
iections,  called  Edidia  mellita  vel  dulciaria  ;  cupedia ;  crustula, 
liba,  placenta,  ortologani,  cheese-cakes  or  the  like;  copta, 
almond-cakes ;  scriblita,  tarts,  &c,  whence  the  maker  of 
them,  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner,  was  called  Pistor 
vel  condltor  didciarius,  placentarius,  libarius,  crusiularius,  &c. 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who 
put  them  in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  (pistor  et  coquus  vel  cocus) 
were  the  same,  Festus.  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occa- 
*  sionally,  Plant.  Aul.  ii.  4.  185.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  3.  20.,  whose 
distinguishing  badge  was  a  knife  which  he  carried,  Id.  Aul. 
iii.  2,  3.  But  after  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  into 
an  art,  cooks  were  purchased  at  a  great  price,  Lav.  xxxix.  6. 
Plin.  ix.  17.  s.  31.     Marital  xiv.  220.     Cooks  from  Sicily  in 
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particular  vrere  highly  valued,  At  hen.  xiv.  23.,  hence  Skuks 
dopes,  nice  dishes,  floral.  Od.  ill.  1.  18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580. ;  baking 
wa.i  the  work  of  the  women,  Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.  2S.  Varro. 
de  Re  Rust.  ii.  10.;  but  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman 
woman  used  neither  to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  Qjicest.  Rom. 
84.  s.  85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  (qui 
coquhm  praerat\  was  railed  ARCHIMAGIRUS,  Juvenal. 
ix.  10.9.  The  butler  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PRO- 
MUS  Condus,  Procurator  peni  (Penus  autein  omne.  quo  ves- 
cuntur  homines,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  270  Plant.  Pseud,  ii,  2.  14. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  16.  He  who  put  them  in  order,  STRUC- 
TOR,  Martial,  ix.  48.  Juvenal,  vii.  184.,  and  sometimes 
carved,  Id.  v.  120.  xi.  136.,  the  same  with  CARPTOR,  Car- 
pus, or  Scissor,  Id.  ix.  110.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
hall,  Atrjensis,  Cic.  Farad,  v.  2. 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to 
the  sound  of  music,  hence  called  Chironomontes  vei  gesiicu- 
latores,  Juvenal,  v.  121.  xi.  137-     Petron.  35,  36. 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  table  were  properly  called 
MINISTRI,  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt  {succinti,  vel 
alte  civcti,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  107.  ii-  8.  10.)  with  napkins  (lin- 
teis  succincti,  Suet.  Cal.  26.)  who  had  their  different  tasks 
assigned  them ;  some  put  the  plate  in  order  (argentum  ordi- 
nabant),  Senec.  de  brev.  Vit.  12. ;  some  gave  the  guests  water 
for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe  them,  Petron.  31.;  some 
served  about  the  bread  ;  some  brought  in  the  dishes  (ppsonia 
inferebani),  and  set  the  cups,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  705,  &c. ;  some 
carved;  some  served  the  wine,  Juvenal,  v.  56.  59,  &c.  In. 
hot  weather  there  were    some    to  cool    the    room  with  fans 

(Jlabella),  and  to  drive  away  the  flies,  Martial,  iii.  82. 

Maid-servants  (famulce)  also  sometimes  served  at  table,   Virg. 
JEn.  I  70S.     Suet  Tib.  42.     Curt.  v.  I. 

vVhen  a  master  wanted  a  slave  to  bring  him  any  thing,  he 
made  a  noise  with  his  fingers  (digitis  crepuit),  Martial.  Ibid. 
vi.  89.  xiv.  119.     Petron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  them- 
selves, or  more  frequently  on  frames  (FERCULA  vel 
Rjepositoria),  each  frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes, 
Petron.  xxxv.  66.  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  s.  5.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.  52. ; 
hence  Prcebere  coenam  trinis  vel  senis ferculis,  i.  e.  missibus,  to 
give  a  supper  of  three  or  six  courses,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Juvenal. 
i.  94.  "Butfercula  is  also  sometimes  put  lor  the  dishes  or  the 
meat,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.  Martial,  iii.  50.  ix.  83.  xi.  32. 
Auson.  Epigr.  8.  Juvenal,  xi.  64.  So  Metssie;  thus  Mmsas, 
i.  e.   lances'   magnas  instar  mensarum,    repositories   imponcre, 
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Plito.  xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.  Petron.  34.  47.68.  Sometimes  the 
dishes  (patina  vel  catini)  were  brought  in  and  set  down  sepa- 
rately, HoraL  Sat.  ii.  8.  42.  ii.  2.  39. 

A  large  platter  [lanx  vel  scutella)  containing  various  kinds 
of  meat  was  called  Mazonomum  (a  vsaw,  tribuo,  et  jj-a^a, 
cdulium  quoddam  e farina  et  lade) ;  which  was  handed  about, 
that  each  of  the  guests  might  take  what  he  chose,  Id.  viii.  86. 
Vitellius  caused  a  dish  of  immense  size  to  be  made,  Plin. 
xxxv.  12.  s.  46.,  which  he  called  the*  Shield  of  Minerva,  filled 
with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of 
meat,  Suet.  Vit.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  city  (ccena  adventitial),  2000  of  the  most  choice 
fishes,  and  7000  birds  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vi- 
tellius used  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  different  persons 
the  same  day,  and  it  never  cost  any  of  them  less  than  400,000 
sesterces,  about  3229/.  3s.  Ad.  Ibid.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
spent  in  less  than  a  year  Novies  millies  H.  S.  i.  e.  7,265,625/. 
Dio.  lxv.  3.      Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  and  the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  12. 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music 
and  dancing,  Petron.  35.  36.,  sometimes  with  pantomimes 
and  play-actors,  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2.  56.  Spartian.  Adrian.  26. ; 
with  fools  (moriones),  and  buffoons,  PUn.JEp.  ix.  17.;  and 
even  with  gladiators,  Capitolin.  in  Vero,  4. ;  but  the  more 
sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select  passages  from 
books  (ANAGNOSTiE  vel  acroamata),  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9. 
Nep.  Att.  xiii.  14.  Suet.  Aug.  78.  Plin.  Pp.  i.  15.  iii.  5.  vi. 
31.  ix.  36.  Gell.  iii.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7-  Martial,  m.  50. 
Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeable 
conversation,   Cic.  Sen.  14.     Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after 
supper  to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Csesar  {accubuit,  Ijuet»x>]v  agebat, 
i.  e.  post  ccenam  vomere  volebat,  ideoque  largius  edebat),  Cic. 
Att.  xiii.  52.  Dejot.-7.;  also  before  supper  and  at  other  times, 
Suet.  Vit.  13.  Cic.  Phil.  41.  Cels.  i.  3.  Vomuut,  ut  edant ; 
edunt,  ut  vomant,  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9.  Even  women,  after 
bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and  throw  it  up 
again  to  sharpen  their  appetite,  (Falerni  sextarius  alter  ducitur 
ante  cibum,  rabidamfacturus  orexim,)  Juvenal,  vi.  427. 

A    sumptuous    entertainment  [ccena   lauta,    optima  vel   opi- 

pdra)  was    called  Auguralis,   Cic.  Fam.  vii.  26.      Pontifi- 

calis  vel  Pontifcum,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.     Saliaris,  Id.  i.37- 

Cic.  Att.  v.  9.,  because  used  by  these  priests ;  or  dvbia,  ubi 
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m  dubitcs,  quid  sumas  potissimvm ,  Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.     Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  2.  76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without 
invitation,  or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself  {ccenam  ei  condixit 
vel  ad  ccenam),  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.,  he  was  called 
Hospes  oblatus,  Plin.  Prof.,  and  the  entertainment,  Subita 
CONDICTAgUE  ccenula,  Suet.  Claud.  21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  Ccena  Adventitia  vel  -loria,  Suet.  Vit. 
13.,  vel  Viatica,  Plant.  Bacch.  i.  1.61.;  by  patrons  to  their 
clients,  Cccna  Recta,  opposed  to  Sportula,  Martial,  viii.  50. ; 
by  a  person,  when  he  entered  on  an  office,  Ccena  aditialis 
vel  adjicialis,  Suet.  Claud.  9.     Sencc.Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early 
in  the  morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them  [salutare), 
Martial,  ii.  18.  3.  iii.  36.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128.  v.  19.,  and 
sometimes  to  attend  them  through  the  djty  wherever  they 
went,  dressed  in  a  white  toga,  Id.  vii.  142.  Martial,  i.  56.  13., 
hence  called  Anteambulones,  Id.  iii.  7.,  Nivei  Quirites; 
and  from  their  number,  Turba  togata,  et  Pr/ecedentia 
longi  agminis  officia,  Juv.  i.  96.  viii.  49.  x.  44.  On  which 
account,  on  solemn  occasions,  they  were  invited  to  supper, 
Juv.  v.  24.  Suet.  Claud.  21.,  and  plentifully  entertained  in 
the  hall.  This  was  called  CCENA  RECTA,  i.  c.  justa  ct 
solemnis  adeoque  lauta  ct  opipara,  a  formal  plentiful  supper; 
hence  convivari  recta  sc.  ccena,  Suet.  Aug.  74.,  recti  et  dapsile, 
i.  e.  abundant  er,  to  keep  a  good  table,  Id.  Vesp.  19.  So  Fiver e 
recte,  vel  cum  recto  apparatu,  Senec.  Epist.  1 10.  122. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  under 
the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  tfce 
poorer  clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home 
in  a  pannier  or  small  basket  (SPORTULA);  which  likewise 
being  found  inconvenient,  money  was  given  in  place  of  it, 
called  also  Sportula,  to  the  amount  generally  of  \00  qua- 
drantes,  or  25  asses,  i.  e.  about  Is.  Id.  each,  Juvenal,  i.  95. 
120.  Martial,  i.  60.  iii.  7.  xi.  75.,  sometimes  to  persons 
of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  Ibid.  This  word  is  put 
likewise  for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they 
employed  to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  Plin, 
Ep.  ii.  14. 

SPORTULiE,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers, 
were  established  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  16.,  but  abolished  by 
Domitian,  and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restored,  Suet. 
Domit.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which 
they  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatic^  or 
spices,  Juvenal,  vi,  'M2,     They  used  water  either  cold  ov-feot, 
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Id.  v.  63.  Martial,  viii.  67-  7-  i-  12.  xiv.  105.  Plaut.  Cure, 
ii.  3.  13.  rf3f«7.  iii.  2.22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  (taberna  vinaria)  was  called 
GENOPOLIUM;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were 
sold,  Thermopolium,  Plaut.  Ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6.  43.  Pseud. 
ii.  4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women 
all  their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacri- 
fices, Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  5.  vi.  3.  Gcll.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13., 
whence,  according  to  some,  the  custom  of  saluting  female 
relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk 
wine,  Ibid,  fy  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards,  when 
wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed ; 
which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  Fast.  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared 
agriculture  was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account,  Domi- 
tian,  by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted 
in  Italy,  and  ordered  at  least  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in 
the  provinces,  Suet.  Dom.  ~.  But  this  edict  was  soon  after 
abrogated,  lb.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm;  whence  these  trees  were 
said  to  be  married  {maritari)  to  the  vines,  Horat.  Fpod.'u.  10., 
and  the  vines  to  them  (duci  ad  arbores  viduas,  i.  e.  vitibus  tan- 
quam  uxoribus  per  civilia  bella  privatas,  Id.  Ov.  iv.  5.  30.)  and 
the  plane-tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly 
called  Calebs,  Id.  ii.  ]  5.  4.    ■ 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  now.  The  grapes  were  picked  (decerpebantur)  in  baskets 
(quali,  quasilli,  Jisci,  jiscincE  vel  Jiscellai)  made  of  osier  and 
stamped  (calcabantur).  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a 
machine  called  TORCULUM,  -ar,  -are,  vel  -arium,  or 
PRELUM,  a  press:  Torcidar  was  properly  the  whole  ma- 
chine, and  prelum,  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes  (trabs 
qua  uva  premitur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vitruv.  vi.  9. 
The  juice  was  made  to  pass  (transmittebatur)  through  a  strainer 
(Saccus  vel  CoLum),  Martial,  xii.  61.  3.  xiv.  104.,  and  re- 
ceived into  a  large  vat  or  tub  (LACUS),  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  888. 
Plin.  Epist.  ix.  20.,  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Dolium  (Cupa 
vel  Si?'ia),  made  of  wood  or  potter's  earth,  until  the  fermenta- 
tion was  over  (donee  deferbuerit) ;  hence  Vinum  doliake, 
Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which  came  out  without 
pressing,  was  called  Protropum,  or  mustum  lixivium,  Plin.  xiv. 
*>.     Columel.  lxii.  41. 

The  must  or  new  wine   (MUSTUM)  was  refined  (dtfeeca- 

batur), 
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baiur\  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs,  Horaf. 
(Sat.  ii.  4.  56. ;  the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  purpose. 
Then  it  was  poured  (diffusum)  into  smaller  vessels  or  casks 
(amphora  vel  cadi)  made  usually  of  earth,  hence  called  Tests:, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  2.  iii.  21.  4.,  covered  over  with  pitch  or 
chalk  (obtttcc  vel  picatee  et  gypsatcc),  and  bunged  or  stopped 
up  [obturaUe) ;  hence  relinere  vel  delinere  dolium  vel  cadum,  to 
open,  to  pierce,  to  broach,  Terent.  Heaut.  iii.  1.51.*  Wine 
was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags  (utres),  Plin.  xxviii.  18. 
From  new  wine,  a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called 
musteus  liber,  by  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  21. 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  28.  8. 
Ep.  i.  5.  4.,  hence  Nunc  mihi  fumosos  veteris  prqfcrte  Falcrnos 
Consults  (sc.  cados),  Tibull.  ii.  1.  27-,  and  the  oldest  was  always 
put  farthest  back  in  the  cellar;  hence  Interiore  not  a  Falefni9 
with  a  cup  of  old  Falernian  wine,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or 
spigget,  as  we  do ;  hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty, 
Id.  iii.  29.  2.  Invertunt  Aliphdnis  (sc.  poctdis)  vinaria  tola 
(sc.  vasa,  i.  e.  cados  v.  lagenas),  they  turn  over  whole  casks 
into  large  cups  made  at  Allifae,  a  town  in  Samnium,  Id.  Sat. 
ii.  8.  39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke 
above  a  fire,  Id.  Od.  iii.  8.  11.  Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Martial. 
iii.  81.  x.  36.,  or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house  (in  horreo  vel 
apothecd  editiore),  whence  it  was  said  descender -e,  Horat.  Od. 
iii.  21.  7.  Often  it  was  kept  to  a  great  age,  Id.  Od.  iii.  14. 
18.  Cic.  Brut.  286.  Juvenal,  v.  34.  Pers.iv.29.  Veil.  ii.  7. 
Wine  made  in  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  633.,  was 
to  be  met  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years  after, 
(inspeciem  asperi  viellis  redactum,)  Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  6.  Martial. 
i.  27.  7-  h»  40.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  they  used 
to  boil  (decoquere,  Virg.  G.  i.  295.)  the  must  down  to  one  half, 
when  it  was  called  defrutum  :  to  one  third,  Sapa,  Plin.  xiv. 
9.  s.  11.;  and  to  give  it  a  flavour  [ut  odor  vino  contingat,  et 
saporis  qua?dam  acumina),  they  mixed  with  it  pitch  and  certain 
herbs;  when  they  were  said  condire,  medicari  vel  concinnare 
vinum,  Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.  Columell.  xii.  19,  20,  21.  Cato 
de  Re  Rust.  114,  115. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where 
they  were  produced.  In  Italy  the  most  remarkable  were, 
Vinum    Falernum,   Massicum,    Cale?ium,  Ccecubum,.  Albanumf 

*  So,  Corticem  adstrictiim pice  demovere  amphora,  for  ab  amphora,  Horat. 
iii.  8.  19. 

e  e  2  Setlnum, 
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Setinum,  Surrentinum,  &c.  Plin.  23.  1.  s.  20.  Foreign  wines, 
C/iium,  Lcsbium,  Leucadium,  Couw,  Rhodium,  Nuxium,  Ma- 
mertinum,  Thasium,  Meconium  vel  Lydium,  Marcothwn,  &c. 
Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.  &c.  Also  from  its  colour  or  age,  Vimmi 
album,  nigrum,  rubrum,  &c  lb.  9.  s.  11,  12.  Fflfws,  novum? 
recens,  hormim,  or"  the  present  year's  growth  ;  trimum,  three 
years  old ;  molle,  lene,  vetustate  edentidum,  mellow ;  asperum 
vel  austerum,  harsh ;  merum  vel  meracum,  pure,  unmixed ; 
meracius,  i.  e.  fortius,  strong,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  31. 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  the  second  table  {altc- 
ris  mensis),  with  the  dessert  {cum  bellariis),  and  before  they 
began  drinking  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  JEn. 
i.  736.  viii.  278.  283.  G.  ii.  101.  This,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  was  done  also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Dio.  Ii.  19.     Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases 
(AMPHOR/E  vel  Testa)  with  handles  (amatts),  hence  called 
diot/E,  Horat.  i.  9.  8.,  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Am- 
pullae) of  glass  (vitrcec),  leather  (coriacea),  or  earth  (jfglina?), 
Plin.  Epist.  iv.  30.  Suet.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3.  xiv. 
110.,  on  each  of  which  were  affixed  labels  or  small  slips  of 
parchment,  (Tituli  vel  Pittacia,  i.  c.  scheduhe  e  membrand 
excises,  vel  tabelhu,)  giving  a  short  description  of  the  quality 
and  age  of  the  wine;  thus,  Falernum,  opimianum  anno- 
rum  centum,  Pctron.  34.  Juvenal,  v.  34.  Sometimes  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests 
according  to  their  different  rank,  Plin.  JEp.  ii.  6.  Martial. 
iii.  82.  iv.  86.  vi.  1 1. 49.  Suet.  Cces.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian.  17. 
Juvenal,  v.  70.;  whence  Vinum  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk 
by  the  master  of  the  house,  Petron.  31.,  and  ccenare  civilitcr, 
to  be  on  a  level  with  one's  guest,  Juvenal,  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  {iniscebatur  vel  tempcrabatur)  with  water- 
in  a  large  vase  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v.  -era,  whence  it 
was  poured  into  cups  (Pocula),   Ovid.  Fast.  v.  522. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names;  Calices,  phialee,  pa- 
tera:, canthari,  carchesia,  ciboria,  seypki,  cymbia,  scaphia, 
batibla?,  cululli,  amystides,  Sic,  and  made  of  various  mate- 
rials; of  wood,  as  beech,  faglna,  sc.  pocula,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37-> 
of  earth,Jictilia,  of  glass,  Vitkea,  Martial,  i.  38.  Juvenal,  ii. 
95.,  which  when  broken  used  to  be  exchanged  for  brimstone 
matches  {sulphurata  ramenta),  Martial,  i.  42.  4.  x.  3.  Juvenal. 
v.  49.,  of  amber,  succtna,  Id.  ix.  50.,  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold, 
•  sometimes  beautifully  engraved;  hence  called  TOREUM  ATA, 
<  i.  e.  vasa  sculpta  vel  cxclata,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  .18.  ii.  52.  Pis.  27-5 
or  adorned  with  figures  (sigtia  vel  sipilla)  affixed  to  them, 
called  CRUST7E  or  EMBLEMAT A,  Cic.  Ver.  iv.  23. 
Juvenal,  i.  76,  Martial,  viii.  5,1.  9.,  which  might  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure  (exemptilta),  Cic.  ibid.  22.  24.,  or  with 

gems, 
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gems,  sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that  purpose,  Juvenal. 
5.  11.,  hence  called  CALICES  GEMMA  IT  vel  auiium  gem- 
MATUOT,  Martial,  xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Virg.  G.  ii.  506., 
of  crystal,  JSenec.  de  Ira}  iii.  40.,  of  amethyst  and  murra  or 
porcelain  (pocida  murrlna),  Martial,  ix.  GO.  1.3.  x.  49.  Plin. 
xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii.  2,  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms ;  some  had  handles  (ans^e  vel 
nasi),  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  1 7.  Juvenal,  v.  47-,  usually  twisted 
(TORTILES),  Ovid.  Ep.  xvi.  252.,  hence  called  Calices 
Pterati,  i.  e,  alati  vel  ansati,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  Some  had 
none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys  (pueri  exituidjacic, 
Gell.  xv.  12.),  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water, 
and  serve  it  up ;  for  which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet, 
called  CYATHUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaut.  Pers.  v..  2.  16.,  con- 
taining the  twelfth  part  of  a  scxtariusy  nearly  a  quart  English. 
Hence  the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
AS,  according  to  the  number  of  cyathi  which  they  contained ; 
thus,  sextans,  a  cup  which  contained  two  cyathi ;  Triens 
vel  Triental,  three;;  Quadrans,  four,  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  77* 
Martial,  viii.  51.  24.  ix.  95.  xi.  37.  Pers.  iii.  100.,  and  those 
who  served  with  wine  were  said  Ad  cyathos  stare,  Suet.  Jul. 

■19.,  AD  CVATHUM  STATUI,    Hot.   Od.  1.  26.  8.,  Or  CyATIIISSAKI, 

Plaut.  Men.  ii.  2.  29. 

Tlrey  also  used  a  less  measure,  for  filling  wine  and  other 
liquors,  called  Ligula  or  Lingula,  and  Cochleare,  vel -ar, 
a  spoon,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cyathus,  Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  33. 
23.  xiv.  J  21. 

The  strength  of  wine  was  sometimes  lessened,  by  making 
it  pass  through  a  strainer  with  snow  in  it,  Colum  nivarium, 
Martial,  xiv.  103.,  vel  Saccus  nivarius,  lb.  104.  Plin.  xix. 
22.  s.  28.  xix.  4.  s.  19.  It  was  also  sometimes  cooled  by 
pouring  snow  water  upon  it,  Martial,  v.  65.  xiv.  117=  Senec, 
Ep.  79. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  10  the  health  of  one  another, 
ihus,  Bene  mihi,  Bene  vobis,  &c.  Plaut.  Pers.  v.  i.  20., 
sometimes  in  honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress,  Ibid.  Sf  Horat. 
Od.  i.  27-  9.,  and  used  to  take  as  many  cyathi  as  there  were 
letters  in  the  name,  Tibidl.  ii.  1.31.  Martial,  i.  72.,  or  as  they 
wished  years  to  them;  hence  they  were  said,  Ad  numerum 
bibere,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  531.  A  frequent  number  was  three, 
in  honour  of  the  Graces;  or  nine,  of  the  Muses,  Horat.  Od. 
iii.  19.  11.  Auson.  Eidyll.  xi.  1.  The  Greeks  4] rank  first  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  arid  then  of  their  friends;  hence  Gh^ECO 
moke  liiELKE,  Cic.  Vert.  \.  26.  et  ibi  Ascon.  They  began 
with  small  cupo,  and  ended  with  larger,  Ibid,     They  used  to 

e  e  3  name 
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name  the  person  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup ;  thus,  Pro- 
pino  Titer,  &c.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  40.  Plaut.  Stick,  v.  4.  26.  30. 
Ter.Eun.  v.  9.  57.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  *4. 
Juvenal,  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time 
of  drinking,  or  the  representation  of  one  {larva  argent  ea), 
Petron.  34.,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodot.  ii.  78. 
s.  74.  Plutarch,  in  Conviv.  Sapient.  6.,  upon  which  the  master 
of  the  feast  looking  at  it  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  dum  licet 
ESSE  BENE,  Petron.  ib.  Hive  t?.  xat  T?g7tev,  hcrvscu  ya.%  «7ro0avcov 
TOiowro?,  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  shalt  thou  be  after 
death,  Herodot.  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  525.  Tibull.  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera 
vel  vina,  i.  e.  pocula,  signifies  also  to  Jill  with  wine,  Virg.  G. 
ii.  528.     JEn.  i.  724.    vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside 
by  throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBEN- 
DI,  Magistcr  vel  Hex  convivii,  modiperator  vel  modimperator, 
(cru|U.7rocr»ao^oj,)  dictator,  dux,  strategus,  &c.  He  directed 
every  thing  at  pleasure,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7.  25.  Cic. 
Sen.  1 4.     Plant.  Stich.  v.  4.  20. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were 
said  Culpa  potare  magistra,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
{culpabaiur  Me  qui  multuni  biberct,  excess  only  was  blamed,) 
Plorat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  123.  Some  read  cuppa  vel  cupd,  but  impro- 
perly; for  cupa  signifies  either  a  large  cask  or  tun  which 
received  the  must  from  the  wine-press,  or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel 
caupa,  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  {quce  cauponam  vel 
tabcrnam,  exerceret,)  Suet.  Ner.  27-,  or  for  the  tavern  itself; 
whence  it  was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be  supplied  with 
wine,  or  from  a  retailer  (de  j>ropdla  vel projmla),  Cic.  Pis.  27. 
Suet.  Claud.  40. 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  often  played  at  dice 
(ALEA),  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  the  tessera  and  tali,  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERAE  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 
VI.,  like  our  dice.  The  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  for 
the  two  ends  were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked 
one  point,  (unto,  an  ace,  called  Canis;  on  the  opposite  side 
six,  Senio,  sice)  ;  on  the  two  other  sides,  three  and  four, 
{temio  et  quaternio).  In  playing  they  used  three  tesserae  and 
four  tali.  They  were  put  into  a  box  made  in  the  form  of  a 
small  tower,  straight  necked,  wider  below  than  above,  and  fluted 
in  ringlets,  (intus  gradus  excisos  habens,)  called  FRITILLUS, 
pi/rgus,  iurris,  turricida,  phimus,  orca,  &c,  and  being  shaken, 
were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table,   (FORUS, 

alveuSy 
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alveus,  vel  tabula  lusoria  aut  aleatoria.)  The  highest  or  most 
fortunate  throw  (jactus,  bolus  vel  manus),  called  VENUS,  or 
Jactus  venereus  vel  Basilicus,  was,  of  the  tessera?,  three 
sixes  ;  of  the  tali,  when  all  of  them  came  out  different 
numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest  throw  [jactus  pessimus  vel 
damnosus),  called  CANES  vel  Caniculx,  vel  vulturii,  was,  ot 
the  tessera,  three  aces ;  of  the  tali,  when  they  were  all  the 
same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from  their  numbers, 
Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  ii.  21.  59.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
ii.  203.  Trist.  ii.  474.  Propert.  iv.  9.  20.  Plaid.  Asin.  v. 
2.  55.  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  7.  17.  Pers.  Sat.  ill.  49.  Martial,  xiv. 
14,  &c.  When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on  the  end  {in  caput), 
it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel  assistere,  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16.,  and  the 
throw  was  to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called  Venus  determined 
the  direction  of  the  feast,  (Archiposia,  in  compotatione  primi- 
patus,  magisterium,  Cic.  Senect.  14.,  vel  Regnum  vini,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  4.  18.)  While  throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a 
person  to  express  his  wishes,  to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or 
the  like,  Plant.  Asin.  v.  2.  55.  iv.  1.  35.  Captiv.  i.  1.  5. 
Cure.  ii.  3.  78. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens  (Par  impar  ludebant), 
Suet.  Aug.  71.,  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIP- 
TA  vel  Scriptula,  or  bis  sena  puncta,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Non. 
Marcell.  ii.  781.  Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.,  on  a 
square  table  {tabula  vel  alveus),  divided  by  twelve  lines  (linece 
vel  scripta),  on  which  were  placed  counters  (CALCULI, 
Latrones  v.  Latruncidi)  of  different  colours.  The  counters 
were  moved  (promovebantur)  according  to  throws  (boli  vel 
jactus)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The  lines  were 
intersected  by  a  transverse  line,  called  Linea  Sacra,  which 
they  did  not  pass  without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the 
counters  had  got  to  the  last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  inciti 
vel  immoti,  and  the  player  ad  incitas  vel  -a  redactus,  reduced  to 
extremity,  Plant.  Pcen.  iv.  2.  86".  Trin.  ii.  4.  136.,  unam  cal- 
cem  non  posse  ciere,  i.  e.  unum  calculum  mover e,  not  to  be  able 
to  stir,  lb.  In  this  game  there  was  room  both  for  chance  and 
art,  Ter.  Ad.  iv.  7.  21.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  iii.  363. 
Auson.  Prof.  i.  25.     Martial,  vii.  7L    xiv«  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tesserce  from  this  game,  and  make 
it  the  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both 
ways.  But  several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of 
the  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by 
the  Cornelian,  Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  24... 
58.,  except  in  the  month  of  December,  Martial,  iv.  14.  7« 
v.  85.  xiv.  1.    These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed. 

e  e  4  Old 
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Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  such  games,  as  not 
requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic.  Sen.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Ju- 
venal, xiv.  4. 

The  character  of  gamesters  (ALEATORES  vel  aleones) 
was  held  infamous,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.     Phil.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of 
diversion,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery  ;  by  selling  tickets 
(sortes),  or  sealed  tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal 
price  ;  which,  when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  pur- 
chasers to  things  of  very  unequal  value  (res  inequalissimee) ;  as, 
for  instance,  one  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to  a  pick-tooth 
(dentiscalpium),  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  &c. ;  in  like  manner, 
pictures,  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the  company  (aversas 
tabularum  picturas  in  convivio  venditarc  solebat),  so  that,  for  the 
same  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a 
Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrhasius,  and  another,  the  first  essay  of  a 
learner,  Suet.  Aug.  75.  So  Heliogabalus,  Lamprid.  in  Vita 
pjtis>  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  in  Italy, 
chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  Morra.) 
played  between  two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compress- 
ing the  fingers,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  guessing  each  at  the 
number  of  the  other  ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said  Micare 
DiGiTis,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  41.  Off.  iii.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  13.  As 
the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be  known  in  the 
dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in  one 
another ;  hence,  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a  man,  he 
was  said  to  be  Dignus  ouicum  in  tenebris  mices,  Cic.  Off. 
iii.  19.     Fin.  ii.  16.    s.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  began  them,  with  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  635.  The  guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host, 
and,  under  the  Caesars,  to  that  of  the  emperor,  Ibid,  et 
Petron.  60.  When  about  to  go  away,  they  sometimes  de- 
manded a  parting  cup  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he  might 
grant  them  a  sound  sleep,  Martial.  Delpftin.  i.  72. 

The  master  of  the  house  (hcrus,  dominus,  parvchus,  ccencc 
magistcr,  convivator,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48. 
Gell.  xiii.  11.)  used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their 
departure,  called  Apophorcta,  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Gal.  55.  Vesp.  19. 
Martial,  xiv.  1.  Petron.  60.,  or  XENIA,  which  were  some- 
times sent  to  them,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  31.  Viiruv.  vi.  10.  Mar- 
tial, xiii.  3.  Xenium  is  also  put  for  a  present  sent  from  the 
provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin,  Ep,  v.  14.,  or  given 

to  the  governor  of  a  province,  Digest. 

The 
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The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  different  kinds,  were 
sometimes  distributed  by  lot,  Martial,  xiv.  1.  5. — 10.  114. 
17<>.,   or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance,  Pctron.  41. 


III.    ROMAN  RITES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

A  LEGAL  marriage  (juslum  matrimonium)  among  the 
"^  Romans  was  made  in  three  different  ways,  called  ttsUs, 
confarreatio,  and  coemptio. 

1.  USUS,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with 
the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for 
a  whole  year  [matrimonii  causa)  without  being  absent  three 
nights,  and  thus  became  his  lawful  wife,  or  property,  by  pre- 
scription (usu  capta  fiat),  Gell.  iii.  2.  If  absent  for  three 
nights  (trinoctium),  she  was  said  esse  usurpata,  or  isse  ustirpatum 
sc.  siaun  jus,  to  have  interrupted  the  prescription,  and  thus 
prevented  a  marriage,  Usurpatio  est  enim  usucapionis  intct- 
ruptio,  Gell.  iii.  2.    D.  41.  3.  2.  —  See  p.  50. 

2.  CONFARREATIO,  was  when  a  man  and  woman  were 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Flamen  Dialis, 
in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words, 
and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called 
FAR,  or  Panis  Farreus  vel  Farreum  libiim  ,•  which  was 
offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Dionys.  ii.  25. 
Scrv.  ad  Virg.  G.  i.  31.     JEn.  iv.  104.     Plin.  xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could 
only  be  dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIF- 
FARREATIO,  Festus.  By  it  a  woman  was  said  to  come 
into  the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband  by  the  sacred 
laws,  (xara  vofxuc  Up«j  avSgi  vweXSew,  in  manum,  i.  e.  potestatem 
viri  convenire).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his  substance 
and  sacred  rites,  those  of  the  Penates  as  well  as  of  the  Lares. 
(See  p.  261.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  she 
inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  left  children, 
she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she  committed  any 
fault,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations, 
and  punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Plin.  xiv.  13. 
Suet.  Tib.  35.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  wo- 
men publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  to  their 
relations,  Liv.  xxxix.  18.     Val.  Max,  vi.  3.  5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRI- 
MI  ct  MATRIMI,  Scrv.  Ibid.,  often  employed  for  particular 
purposes  in  sacred  solemnities,  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  Resp. 
Har.  11.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen 
only  from  among  them  :  as  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  Tacit. 
Annul,  iv.  1G.,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Gell.  i.  12.     According 

to 
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to  Festus  those  were  so  called  whose  parents  were  both  alive. 
If  only  the  father  was  alive,  Patrimi,  vel  -eg;  if  only  the 
mother,  matrimi,  vel  -es.  Hence  Minerva  is  called  Patrima 
virgo,  Catull.  i.  9.,  because  she  had  no  mother;  and  a  man 
who  had  children  while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Pater 
patrimus,   Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  dis- 
use, Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two 
hinds  of  marriage,  Usus  and  coemptio,  pro  Flacc.  34. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase  (emptio, 
venditio),  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering 
to  one  another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain 
words,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  57.  The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was 
willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  family,  An  sibi  mater 
familije  esse  vellet  ?  She  answered,  That  she  was,  Se 
velle.  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman  asked  the  man,  and 
lie  made  a  similar  answer,   Boeth.  in  Cic.  Topic.  3. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former. 
The  woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter, 
and  he  to  her  as  a  father,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  31.  She 
assumed  his  name,  together  with  her  own  ;  as  Antonia  Drusi, 
Domitia  Bibuli,  Sfc.  She  resigned  to  him  all  her  goods,  Ter. 
Andr.  i.  5.  61.  Cic.  Top.  iv.,  and  acknowledged  him  as  her 
lord  and  master  (Dominus),  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  103.  214.  The 
goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband,  besides  her 
portion,  were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orum,  or  bona  para- 
phernalia. In  the  first  days  of  the  republic  dowries  were  very 
small ;  that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was 
only  11,000  asses  of  brass,  ^35  :  10  :  5;  and  one  Megullia 
was  sirnamed  Dotata,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she  had 
50,000  asses,  i.  e.  ^161  :  7  :  6,  Vol.  Max.  iv.  4. 10.  But  after- 
wards, upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions 
of  women  became  greater,  Decies  centena,  sc.  sestertia, 
^£8072  :  18:4.  Martial,  ii.  65.  5.  xi.  24.  3.  Juvenal,  vi.  136., 
the  usual  portion  of  a  lady  of  Senatorian  rank,  Juvenal,  x.  355. 
Some  had  ducenties,  j£  16 1,458  :  6  :  8,  Martial,  v.  38.  34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  (recepit,  Cic.  Orat. 
ii.  55.  Topic.  26.  vel  excepit,  i.  e.  in  usum  suum  reservavit)  a 
part  of  the  dowry ;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia,  DIGEST, 
and  a  slave,  who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband, 
Servus  recepticius,  Gell.  xvii.  6.,  or  dotalis,  Plant. 
Asin.  1.  72. 

Some  think  that  coemptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to 
confarreatio,  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropt; 
from  Cic.  Flacc.  34. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  among 

the 
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the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxix.  18.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  ;  the  Thra- 
cians,  Xenoph.  J  nab.  vii.  Herudot.  Terpsich.  init. ;  the  Greeks, 
Euripid.  Med.  232. ;  the  Germans,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  G.  \  8,  &c.  : 
the  Cantabri  in  Spain,  Strab.  iii.  165.  So  in  the  days  of 
Homer,   Odijss.  viii.  317.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,   G.  i.  31. 

Some  say  that  a  yoke  (jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on 
a  man  and  woman  about  to  be  married  ;  whence  they  were 
called  conjuges,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  16.  But  others  think 
this  expression  merely  metaphorical;  as,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  1. 
iii.  9.  1.  8.     Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  50. 

A  matrimonial  union  between  slaves  was  called  CONTU- 
BERNIUM ;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubernales  (see 
p.  43.),  or  when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  married 
(Concubinatus),  Suet.  Vesp.  3.,  in  which  case,  the  woman 
was  called  Concubina,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  40.,  Pellaca,  Suet. 
Vesp.  21.,  or  Peleex,  quae  proprie  fait  ejus,  qui  uxorem  haberet, 
Festus.  Plaut.  liud.  v.  4.  3.  Gell.  iv.  3.  ;  thus,  Pellex 
regin^e,  Suet.  Cces.  49.,  Fili^e,  Cic.  Cluent.  70.,  Juvenal. 
ii.  57-,  Sororis,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  537.  Epist.  9.  132.  Jovis. 
i.  e.  Io,  lb.  xiv.  95.  et  alibi  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matronte,  or  matres  familias, 
Gell.  xviii.  6.,   opposed  to  meretrices,  prostitutce,  scorta,  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  (NUPTIiE, 
justum  matrimonium,  connubium,  conjugium,  vel  consortium,  i.  e. 
eadem  fortuna  aut  conditio,  for  better,  for  worse),  unless 
between  Roman  citizens  ;  Non  erat  cum  externo  connu- 
bium,  Sencc.  Ben.  iv.  35.,  without  a  particular  permission  for 
that  purpose,  obtained  first  from  the  people  or  senate,  and 
afterwards  from  the  Emperors,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36.  Ulpian. 
Fragm.  v.  4.  Conjuge  barbard  turpis  maritus  vixit,  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed 
even  to  marry  a  freed- woman,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.,  hence  Antony 
is  reproached  by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  f reed-man,  Plin.  ii.  2.  iii.  6.,  as  he  afterwards  was 
detested  at  Rome  for  marrying  Cleopatra,  a  foreigner,  before 
he- divorced  Octavia;  but  this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  mar- 
riage, Plutarch,  in  Anton. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Popp^ea,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed. 
Only  senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden 
to  marry  a  freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an 
actor,  Dio.  liv.  16.  But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted 
the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire, 
that  Romans  were  permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with  fo- 
reigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv.  viii.  14. 
ix.  43.    xlv.  29.,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  States 
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of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  language  \n 
public,  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  in  auctions,  without  permis- 
sion, Liv.  xl.  42. 

Thc  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman, 
and  a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were 
culled  HYBIUDiE  or  Ibridee,  vel  -des,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.  2. 
Sud.  Aug.  19.,  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed, 
or  produced  by  animals  of  a  different  species,  mongrels 
(animalia  ambigena  vel  bigenera,  musimones,  Umbri,  §j,c.)  as  a 
mule,  from  a  horse  and  an  ass  ;  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur 
(cants  ex  venatico  et  gregario),  Plin.  viii.  5.,  hence  applied  to 
those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt.  de  Bell. 
Afr.  1 9.  Martial,  vi.  39.  viii.  22.,  and  to  words  compounded 
from  different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITIMI ; 
all  others  illegitimi.  Of  the  latter  there  were  four  kinds : 
Natuiiales,  ex  concubina ;  Spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  scorto  et 
incerto  patre,  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  101.,  Adulterini  et  in- 
cestuosi.  There  were  certain  degrees  of  consanguinit}',  within 
which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  between  a  brother  and  sister, 
an  uncle  and  niece,  &c.  Such  connection  was  called  INCES- 
TUS,  -us  vel  -urn.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  4, 
5,  6,  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin,  Suet.  Domit.  8.  These  degrees 
were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  different  times, 
Plutarch.  Qucsst.  Rom.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  6,  7«  Liv.  i.  42. 
16.    xlii.  34.     Suet.  Aug.  63.     Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the 
Romans,  Suet.  Jul.  52.     Cic.  de  Or  at.  i.  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Festus. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  against  bachelors :  but  Augustus  ordained,  that 
no  nuptial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more/ 
than  two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that 
is,  below  ten,  Dio.  liv.  16.  lvi.  7«  Suet.  Aug.  34.  This, 
however,  was  not  always  observed,  I.  17.  Digest,  xxiii.  tit.  i. 
de  Spousal. 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Flacc.  35.  Hence 
a  lather  was  said  spondere,  vel  despondere  filiam  aut  Jilium,  Cic. 
Att.  i.  3.     Ter.  And.  i.  1.  75.     Tacit,  Agric.  9.,  adding  these 

Words,      QVJE   RES    RECTE   VERT  AT  :       or    Dll    BENE    VERTANT, 

Plaut.  Aid.  ii.  2.  41.  49.    ii.  3,  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage    contract,     which   was   written  on  tables   (legitirrue 

7  tabellcc), 
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tabclhe),  and  sealed,  Juvenal,  ii.  1  19.  vi.  25.  199.  x.  336. 
This  contract  was  called  SPONSALIA,  -ovum  vel  -him, 
espousals  ;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  SPON- 
SUS,  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  Gell.  iv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  53. 
CI.  12.,  or  PACTA,  Plant.  Pan.  v.  3.  38.  Trin.  ii.  4.  99., 
as  before  SPERATA,  Id.  Amphit.  ii.  2.  44.,  and  SPERA- 
TUS,  Owt/.  Ep.  xi.  prope  Jinem.  The  contract  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  stipulation,  An  spondes?  Spondeo.  Then 
likewise  the  dowry  was  promised,  Plant.  Trin.  v.  2.  34, 
Terent.  And.  v.  4.  4/.,  to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day, 
Suet.  CI.  26.  Juvenal,  x.  335.,  or  afterwards  usually  at  three 
separate  payments  (tribus  pensionibus),  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  & 
ult.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  commonly  a  feast :  and  the 
man  gave  the  woman  a  ring  (cumulus  pronnbus),  by  way  of 
pledge,  Juvenal,  vi.  27.>  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on 
the  finger  next  the  least ;  because  it  was  believed,  a  nerve 
reached  from  thence  to  the  heart,  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Tcr.  And.  i.  L 
75.  Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate;  as  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particu- 
larly the  whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  nubere 
vulgus  ait,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  490.  Plutarch.  Q,.  Rom.  85.,  and 
those  days  which  were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  kalen- 
dar  with  black ;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  Salii, 
Parenlalia,  Sj-c.,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  But  widows  might  marry 
on  those  days,  Ibid.  Pint.  Q,.  Horn.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221.     Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract, 
(sponsalia  dissolverc,  infinnare,  vel  i/yfringere,)  which  they  ex- 
pressed thus,  Conditione  tua  non  utor,  it  was  called  RE- 
PUDIUM.  Hence,  Repudiatus  repetor,  after  being  rejected, 
I  am  sought  back,  Ter.  And.  i.  5.  15.;  and  when  a  man  or 
woman,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent  notice  that  they 
wished  to  break  off  the  match,  they  were  said  Repudium  ei 
vel  amicis  ejus  mittere,  remittcre  vel  rennnciare,  Ter.  Phorm.  iv. 
3.  72.  v.  6.  35.  Plant.  Aid.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Repudiare  also 
signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet.  Cats,  i.,  or  a  husband, 
Quinctil.  vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed -in  a  long  white 
robe  bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribbons 
(segmenta  et  longa  habitus,  Juvenal,  ii.  124.),  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  tunica  recta,  Plin.  viii.  48.,  bound  with  a  girdle, 
Lucan.  ii.  362.,  made  of  wool  (ZONA  vel  cingulum  laneum), 
tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  Herculeus,  which  the  husband 
untied  (solvebat),  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  116.  Festus.  Her  face -was 
covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or  flame-coloured  veil 

{luteum 
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(luteum  FLAMMEUM  vel  -us),  to  denote  her  modesty, 
Lucan.  ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  et  Schol.  in  loc.  x. 
334.  Martial,  xii.  42.  Plin.  xxi.  8.,  hence  Nubere,  sc.  sc 
viro,  to  marry  a  husband;  dare  vel  collocare  Jiliam  nuptumx. 
nuptui,  i.  e.  in  matrimonium  dare,  to  marry  a  daughter  or  dis- 
pose of  her  in  marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks 
with  the  point  of  a  spear,  Pint,  in  Romul.  et  QjicEst.  86.  vel  87. 
Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  560.,  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Catidl.  lix.  6. 
Her  shoes  were  of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil  (lute?  socci), 
Catull.  Iix.  10.  Plaut.  Cas.  prol.  89.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Divin. 
i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Val. 
Max.  ix.  1. 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auspices, 
Juv.  x.  336.  Cic.  Div.  i.  16.  Cluent.  5.  16.  Plaut.  Cas.  prol. 
86.  Suet.  Claud.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Lucan.  ii.  37l.} 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the 
goddess  of  marriage,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  59.  Anciently  a  hog  was 
sacrificed,  Varro  R.  R.  ii.  4.  The  gall  of  the  victim  was 
always  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the  removal  of 
all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plutarch,  prcecep.  conjug.  The 
marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was 
conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to  her  husband's 
house.  She  was  taken  apparently  by  force  (abripiebatur)  from 
the  arms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of 
the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  whose 
parents  were  alive,  attended  her ;  two  of  them,  supporting 
her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of  pine  or 
thorn  before  [Tceda pinea  vel  spinea),  Festus,  Catull.  lix.  15. 
Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  five  other 
torches  carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Nuptiales,  Cic. 
Cluent.  6.,  Marit^e,  Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  101.,  Legitimes,  Lucan. 
ii.  356.)  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  2.  Hence  T^eda  is  put  for  mar- 
riage,  Virg.  2En.  iv.  18.      Ovid.  Met.  iv.  60. 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle,  and  wool, 
(coins  campta,  et  fiisus  cum  stamine,)  intimating  that  she  was 
to  labour  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  741.  Liv.  i.  57.,  and  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the  manufacture  of  his  wife, 
sister,  slaughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his  domestic  robes, 
Suet.  Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  CAMILLUS,  carried,  in  a  covered  vase 
called  Cumerum  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils  (nubentis  uten- 
silia),  Festus,  and  play-things  for  children  (Crepundia), 
Plaut.  Cist.  iii.  1.  5,    Rud.  iv.  4.  110. 

13  A  great 
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A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nup- 
tial procession  (po?npam  nuptialem  ducebant),  which  was  called 
OFFICIUM,  Juvenal,  ii.  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Claud 
26".  Ner.  28. ;  hence  DUCERE  uxorem,  sc.  domum,  to  marry 
a  wife.  The  boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  (sales  et  convi- 
cia)  as  she  passed  along,  Lucan.  ii.  369.  Festus.  Cahdl. 
lix.  J  27. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry, 
Juvenal,  vi.  51.  *j9.  22G. 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was, 
she  answered,  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubi  tu  Do- 
minus  et  paterfamilias,  ibi  ego  Domina  et  mater  familias.  A 
new  married  woman  was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Cacilia,  or 
Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  an  excellent  spinster  (lanifica)  and  housewife,  Cic.  Mur. 
12.  Qjiinctil.  i.  7.  Festus.  Her  distaff* and  spindle  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  woollen 
fillets,  Plin.  xxix.  2.  s.  9.  Lucan.  ii.  355.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
iv.  458.,  and  anointed  (ungebat)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or 
wolves,  to  avert  fascination  or  enchantments ;  whence  she  was 
called  UXOR,  quasi  Unxor,  Serv.  ibid.  Plin.  xxviii.  9.  s.  37. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in 
Romul.  et  Qucest.  Rom.  29.,  or  gently  stepped  over  it,  Plant. 
Cas.  iv.  4.  1.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her 
feet,  because  the  threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of 
virgins,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to 
her,  to  denote  her  being  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  family,  Festus.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her; 
intimating  that  she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool, 
Plutarch.  Quasi.  Rom.  31.  Both  she  and  her  husband  touched 
fire  and  water,  because  all  things  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch.  Q..  Rom.  1.  Varro 
de  L.  L.  iv.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  792.  Art.  Am.  ii.  598.,  with 
the  water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167* 

The  husband  on  this  occasion  gave  a  feast  (CiENA  NUP- 
TIALIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride 
and  her  attendants,  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Ju- 
venal, vi.  201. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song  (EPITHA- 
LAMIUM),  HymeNjEus  vel  -urn,  vel  Thalassio,  Martial,  iii. 
93.  25.  Catull.  61.  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7-  7-  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  7. 
87-  They  often  repeated,  Io  Hymen  Hymen.ee,  Plant.  Cas.. 
iv.  3.,  and  Thalassio,  Martial,  i.  36.  6.,  from  Hymen  the 
god  of  marriage  among   the  Greeks,  and   Thalassus  among 

the 
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the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  5-.,  or  from  one  Talqsiuts, 
who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  Festus,  Liv.  i.  9., 
as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like  felicity,  Plu- 
tarch, in  Pomp,  (or  from  raXaata,  lanificium,  Plutarch,  in  Ro- 
mulo.)  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the 
attendants  of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house, 
Martial,  ibid.  Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  143.  xiv.  27.  Hence  Hymenceos 
canere,  to  sing  the  nuptial  song,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  398,  vel  Hy- 
mencea  sc.  carmina,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i,  563.  Hymencei  incon- 
cessi,  forbidden  nuptials,   Virg.  JEn.  i.  651.,  vetiti,  vi.  623. 

After  supper  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber 
(in  tkalamum)  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  only  to  one 
husband,  called  Pronubcc,  Festus,  and  laid  {collocabatur)  in 
the  nuptial  couch  (lectus  gcnialis),  which  was  magnificently 
adorned,  Catull.  lix.  188.,  and  placed  in  the  hall  {in  atrio  vel 
aula,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  87.)  opposite  (adversus)  to  the  door,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Catull.  lix,  192.  Donai. 
in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  334.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  37- 
Propert.iv.  11.  81.  Gell.  xvi.  9.,  sometimes  in  the  garden, 
Juvenal,  x.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  used  for  that  purpose 
before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Propert.  iv.  12.  85.  iv.  9. 
59.  There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  Subigus, 
Pertunda,  &c.  Arnob,  iv.  Augustm.  de  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  9. 
Nuptial  songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till 
midnight,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  675.  695.,  hence  called  Epithalamia. 
The  husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  Plin.  xv.  22. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  30.  Catull.  lix.  131.,  intimating  that 
he  dropped  boyish  amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as 
a  man.  Hence  nuces  relinquere,  to  leave  trifles  and  mind 
serious  business,  Pcrs.  i.  10.,  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts 
in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  Suet.  Aug.  83.  Martial,  v.  85. 
xiv.  1.  12.,  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden,  lb.  18.  Young 
women,  when  they  married,  consecrated  their  playthings, 
and  dolls  or  babies  (PUPiE)  to  Venus,  Pers.  ii.  70.  The 
guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presents  (Apophoreta),  Mar- 
tial, xiv.  1.     Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband, 
called  REPOTIA,  -orum,  Festus,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.,  when 
presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations ; 
and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing 
sacred  rites,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  .-' 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name;  as 
Julia,  Tullia,  Octavia,  Paulla,  Valeria,  &c.  joined  to  that  of 
her  husband :  as  Catonis  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.  344.,  Julia 
Pompeii,   Tercntia  Ciceronis,  Livia  Augusti,  &c. 

Divorce 
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Divorce  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage, was,  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  permitted  to  the  husband, 
but  not  to  the  wife,  Plutarch,  in  Eomulo ;  as  by  the  Jewish 
Saw,  Duet.  xxiv.  1.,  not  however  without  a  just  cause,  Pedu- 
in  SONTICUM.  A  groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  effects;  of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife,  and 
the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres,  Plutarch,  ibid. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  violated  the  con- 
jugal faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought 
upon  him  supposititious  children;  if  she  had  counterfeited 
his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge, 
Plutarch,  ibid.  Gell.  x.  23,  Plin.  xiv.  12.  In  these  cases,  the 
husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relations,  Dionys.  ii. 
25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  520 
years.  Sp.  Carvelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his 
wife,  although  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children  on 
account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  cen- 
sors, in  common  with  the  other  citizens,  uxorem  se  liberum 
qu&rendorum  gratia  habiturum,  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  Gell.  iv.  3.     Vol.  Max.  ii.  1.  4.     Dionys.  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent;  not  only  for 
important  reasons,  Suet.  Augi  62.  Claud.  26.  Ner.  35.,  but 
often  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  11,  12. 
Dio.  46.  18.  Plutarch,  in  L.  Paullo  ct  Ciceron.  Juvenal,  vi. 
147.  Caesar,  when  he  divorced  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla, 
because  Clodius  had  got  admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  of 
a  music-girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  Cic.  Sext.  34,,  declared,  that  he  did  not  believe  any 
thing  that  was  said  against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with 
a  wife  who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio.  37.  45.  Suet.  Cccs. 
6.     Cic.  Ati.  1.  12. 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity  she  forfeited  her  dowry, 
Val.  Max.  viii.  2,  3. ;  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any 
fault  of  her's,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the 
separation  was  voluntary  on  both  sides  (cum  bona  gratia  a 
se  invicem  discedebant),  she  sometimes  also  retained  the  nuptial 
presents  of  her  husband,   Ovid  de  Rem.  Am.  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce 
was  exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that 
right  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiades.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  not  to  have  been  the  case;  for  it  appears  they 
did  not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  Mercat.'w.  6. ; 
only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time,  his  wife  seems  to 
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have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plant.  Stick,  i.  1.  29, 
Afterwards,  some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  frequently, 
and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned  their 
years  not  from  the  number  of  Consuls  but  of  husbands,  De 
Senef.  iii.  16.  So  Juvenal,  Fiunt  octo  mariti  quinque  per 
autumnos,  vi.  228.  Martial,  vi.  7.,  often  without  any  just  cause, 
Cic.  Fain.  viii.  7«  But  a  freed  woman,  if  married  to  her  patron, 
was  not  permitted  to  divorce  him  [ei  repudiam  mittere). 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bona 
gratia  divorces,  as  they  were  called,  Suet.  Aug.  34.,  and  like- 
wise Domitian.  They  still,  however,  prevailed  ;  although  the 
women  who  made  them  were  by  no  means  respectable,  Qjue 
nubit  tolies,  non  nubit,  adultera  lege  est,  Martial,  vi.  7- 

The  man  was  said  «-crocr£ju,'5rs»v,  dimittere  uxorem ;  and  the 
woman  a-croAersrsiv,  relinquere  vel  deserere  virum ;  both  Facere 
divortium  cum  uxore  vel  viro,  a  viro,  vel  ab  uxore,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  D.  24.  3.  34. 

A  divorce,  anciently,  was  made  with  different  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  cojifarreatio,  was  dissolved  by  a 
sacrifice  called  DIFFARREATIO,  Festus ;  which  was  still 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  {discidium) 
took  place  betwixt  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife  (Fla- 
minica),  Quaest.  Rom.  50. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  coemptio  was  dissolved  by  a  kind 
of  release  called  REMANCIPATIO,  Id.  In  this  manner 
Cato  is  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife 
Marcia  to  Hortensius,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.,  and  Tiberius  Nero 
his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when  big  with  child,  Tacit. 
Ann.  v.  1.     Dio.  48.  44.     Veil.  ii.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies. 
In  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  torn, 
{Tabulce  nuptiales  vel  dotalesfrangebantur,)  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  30. 
Juvenal,  ix.  75.,  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife  {claves 
adimebantur),  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28.,  then  certain  words  were  pro- 
nounced by  a  freed-man,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  Res  tuas 

TIBI    HABE  Vel  -ETO;    TuAS  RES   T1BI    AG1TO  ;    Exi,  EXI  OCYUS; 

Vade  foras,  I  foras,  mulier  ;  cede  domo,  Plant.  Ccesin.  ii. 
2.  36.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  40.  Plant.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47.  Ovid. 
Ep.  xii.  134.  Juv.  vi.  145.  Mart.  x.  42.  xi.  105.  I.  2.  9. 
D.  de  Divort.  Hence  Fxigere foras  vel  ejicere,  to  divorce,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce 
(nuncium  remittebat),  Cic.  Att.  i.  10.,  on  which  similar  words 
were  inscribed.     This  was  called  matrimonii  renunciatio. 

If 
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If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her;  sometimes  all  at  once,  but 
usually  by  three  different  payments,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  25. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action  (actio  MALiE  tracta- 
tionis),  to  determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made, 
Cic.  Tup,  4.  Quinctil.  vii.  3.  Declam.  viii.  18.  383.  When 
the  divorce  was    made  by  the  wife,  she  said,   Valeas,  tjbi 

HABEAS  TUAS  RES,  REDDAS  MEAS,    PldUt,  Amph.  \\\.  2.  47- 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  (acta),  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  7-  Senec.  de  Benef.,  as  marriages,  Juvenal,  ii.  136., 
births,  Id.  ix.  84.,  and  funerals,  Suet.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands 
at  least  ten  months,  Senec.  Epist.  65.,  and  if  they  married 
within  that  time,  they  were  held  infamous,  L.  2.  C.  de  secimd. 
Nupt. ;  but  men  were  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  concubine  (ne  tot  liberis  superduceret 
novercam),  that  he  might  not  bring  in  a  step-mother  on  his 
children,   Capitolin.  in  Vita  ejus,  Jin. 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honourable, 
and  those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who 
remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect. 
Hence  UNIVIRA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as 
an  epithet  of  honour.  So,  Uni  nupta,  Propert.  iv.  ult.  Such 
as  married  a  second  time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the 
annual  sacred  rites  of  Female  Fortune  (Fortuna  muliebris), 
Dionys.  viii.  56.  Val.  Max.  1.  8.  4.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  iv, 
19.  Festus  in  Pudicitice  signum.  Among  the  Germans  second 
marriages  were  prohibited  by  law,   Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  19, 


IV.  ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

^HE  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  rites, 
because  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were 
not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  wan- 
dered an  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  the  bodies  of 
their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected  to  them  an 
empty  tomb  (Tumulus  inanis,  hsvotu^ov,  Cenotaphium)^  at 
which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  304. 
vi.  326.  505.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  162.,  and  if  they  happened  to 
see  a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it,  lb, 
365.  Horat.  Od.  i.  28.  23.  36.,  and  whoever  neglected  to  do 
so,  was  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to 
Ceres,  Festus  in  Pr^cidanea  agna;  hence  no  kind  of  death 
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was  so  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov.  Trist.  i.  2.  51.;  hence 
also,  Rite  condere  manes,  to  bury  in  due  form,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27. 
Condere  animam  sepulchro,  Virg.  ^En.  iii.  68.  See  Plant.  Most. 
ii.  2.  66.  Suet.  Cal.  59.,  and  to  want  the  due  rites  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ovid.  Ep.  x.  119. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  re- 
lation present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with 
their  mouth  (extremum  spiritum  ore  excipere),  Cic.  Verr.  v,  45. 
Virg.  Mn.  vi.  684.,  for  they  believed  that  the  soul,  or  living 
principle  (ANIMA),  then 'went  out  at  the  mouth.  Hence 
the  soul  of  an  old  person  {anima  senilis)  was  said  in  primis  la- 
hris  esse,  Senec.  Ep.  30.,  or  in  ore  primo  teneri,  Id.  Here.  Fur, 
1310.;  so  animam  agere,  to  be  in  the  agony  of  death,  hiv. 
xxvi.  14.  Cic.  Earn.  viii.  13.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  101.  Ani- 
mam dare,  efflare,  exhalare,  exspirare,  effundere,  &c.  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  Suet.  Tib.  73.  Plin. 
xxxi.  1.,  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  Propert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de- 
ceased, Virg.  Mn.  ix.  487-  Ovid.  Her.  i.  102.  113.  ii.  102, 
x.  120.  Lucan.  iii.  740.,  probably  to  make  them  appear  lesf? 
ghastly,  Suet.  Ner.  A?:.  The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened 
on  the  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  55.  When  the  eyes  were 
closed,  they  called  {inclamabant)  upon  the  deceased  by  name 
several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3.  43.,  repeating  ave 
or  vale,  Catull.  xcviii.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  62.  Fast.  iv.  852., 
whence  corpora  nondum  conclamata,  just  expiring,  Lucan.  ii.  23. ; 
and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or  supposed 
them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavisse,  Liv.  iv.  40. ;  so  when 
a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  Conclamatum  est,  all  is  over, 
Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  56. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3. 
40. ;  hence  DEPOSITUS,  for  in  ultimo  positus,  desperata  sa- 
lutis,  desperate,  dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex  Pont. 
ii.  2.  47.  Trist.  iii.  3.  40.  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2.  j 
or  from  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the 
gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill  of  the  same 
disease,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  395, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodot.  i.  197. 5  hence  Deponere 
aliquem  vino,  to  intoxicate,  Plaut.  Aid.  iii.  6.  39.  Posiii  artw, 
dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.,  so  compositus  vino  somnoqu?,  over- 
powered, Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  51.  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed 
with  perfumes,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  219.  Ovid.  ib.  Plin.  Epist.  v.  16., 
by  slaves  called  POLL1NCTORES,  {quasi  pelles  unctores,) 
Plaut.  Asin.  v.  2.  60.  Pcen.  prol.  63.,  belonging  to  those  who 
took  care  of  funerals  (LIBITINARII),  Senec:  de  Bene/,  vi.  38., 

and 
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and  had  the  charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  the 
things  requisite  for  funerals  {necessaria  funeribus)  were  sold, 
Plutarch.  Rom.  Quast.  R.  23.  Liv.  xli.  21.  Hence  Vitare 
Libitinam,  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  30.  6.  Mirari  nihil, 
nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  nobody  till  after  his  death, 
Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  49.,  Libitinam  evadere,  to  escape  death,  Juvenal. 
xii.  122.,  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  couch,  Martial. 
viii.  -43.  4.  Acron.  in  Hot.  Od.  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  {ratio  vel  ephemeris)  of 
those  who  died,  Suet.  Ner.  39.,  for  each  of  whom  a  certain 
coin  was  paid,  Dionys.  iv.  15.;  hence  Autumnusque  gravis,  Li- 
bitince  qucestus  acerbic,  because  autumn  being  unhealtbful  usually 
occasioned  great  mortality,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.  So  Phcedr. 
iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expences 
was  called  ARBITRIUM,  oftener  plur.  -4a,  Cic.  Post.  Red. 
in  Sen.  7.  Dom.  37.  Pis.  9.,  so  arbitrium  vendendi  salis,  the 
monopoly  of  salt,  Liv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  de- 
ceased had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  483.  Ordinary 
citizens  in  a  white  toga,  Juv.  iii.  172.,  magistrates  in  their 
prcetexta,  &c.  and  laid  {componebatur  vel  collocabatur)  on  a 
couch  in  the  vestibule  {locus  vacuus  ante  januam  domiis,  per 
quern  a  via  ad  cedes  itur,  Gell.  xvi.  5.),  with  the  feet  outwards, 
as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  502.  Ta- 
cit. Agric.  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  Brev.  Fit.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  101. 
Pers.  iii.  104.  Hence  componere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  1.  9. 28. 
Ov.  Fast.  iii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  Then  a  lamen- 
tation was  made.  Hence,  Sic  positum  affati  discedite  corpus, 
Virg.  iEn.  ii.  644.  The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  66.  Dionys.  xi.  39.,  the  bed- 
stead of  ivory,  Prop.  ii.  10.  21.  If  the  deceased  had  received 
a  crown  for  his  braver}',  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  A  small  coin,  triens  vel  obolus, 
was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  he  might  give  to  Charon  {Por- 
titor  vel  Porthmeus,  the  ferryman  of  hell)  for  his  freight,  Ju- 
ten.  iii.  267-  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other 
funeral  oblations  was  said  Abiisse  ad  Acheruntem  sine  viatico  ,• 
for  without  them  it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase 
a  lodging,  or  place  of  rest  {nusquam  posse  diverti),  Plaut.  Poem 
Prol.  71. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased, 
at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan.  iii.  442. 
Festus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  33.,  to  prevent  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted, 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  64.  iv.  507.,  for  it  was  unlawful  for 
him  not  only  to  touch  a  dead  body,  Dio.  lvi.  31.,  but  even  to 
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look  at  it,  Senec,  Marc.  15.  Id.  liv.  28.  This  tree  was  sacred 
to  Pluto,  because  wheu  once  cut  it  never  grows  again,  called 
atra,  Jeralis,  funerea  vel  Junebris,  from  its  being  used  at 
funerals,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (Immabant)  their  dead, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  22.  Plin.  vii.  54.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted 
the  custom  of  burning  (cremandi  vel  comburendi)  from  the 
Greeks,  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Numa,  and  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Cic.  ibid.,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come general  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  Cor- 
nelia that  was  burnt;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered, 
lest  any  one  should  dig  up  his  body  and  dissipate  his  remains, 
as  he  did  those  of  Marius,  Cic.  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the 
first  institution  of  burning  among  the  Romans  to  their  having 
discovered,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  wars 
were  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  Ibid.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  prevailed  at  an  early  period,  Dionys.  v.  47,  48.  The 
wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  Gymnosophist^e,  com- 
monly burnt  themselves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.,  as  Calanus 
in  presence  of  Alexander,  Cic.  Tvsc.  ii.  21.,  Zamarus  at 
Athens,  while  Augustus  was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  custom  of  burning  became  almost 
universal,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  9.,  but  was  afterwards  gradually 
dropped  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Macrob. 
vii.  7- 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Plin.  vii. 
15.  s.  16.  Juvenal,  xv.  140.,  but  buried  in  a  place  called 
SUGGRUNDARIUM,  Fulgent,  de  Prise.  Serm.  7-  So  like- 
wise persons  struck  with  lightning  (fulguriti),  Plin.  ii.  55. 
Senec.  de  Ir.  iii.  23.  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  21.,  were  buried  in  the  spot 
where  they  fell,  called  BIDENTAL,  because  it  was  conse- 
crated by  sacrificing  sheep  (bidentes),  Pers.  ii.  27-  Luc.  i.  606. 
viii.  864.  Fest.  Gell.  xvi.  6.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it,  Ibid.  To  remove 
its  bounds  (inovere  bidental)  was  esteemed  sacrilege,  Horat. 
Art.  p.  471. 

The  expressions  SEPELIRE,  Sepidtura,  and  Sepulchrum, 
are  applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condendi)  of  a  dead 
body,  Plin.  17.54.  Cic.  Tvsc.  i.  45.  So  also  HUM  ARE, 
&c.  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22.  Nep.Eumen.  13.  JUSTA,  exsequice  \e\ 
funus,  funeral  obsequies  or  solemnities  ;  hence  JliSTAjuncbria, 
justa  j'unerum  vel  exsequiarum,  et  justa  Jiinera  alicui  facer ef 
solvere  vel  persolvere,  Cic.  Flacc.  38.  Legg.  ii.  17-  Liv.  i.  20. 
Sallust.   Jug.  11.    Caes.    B.   G.  vi.  17.      Reddere  iusta  funeri, 
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Plin.  x.  2.  But  EXSEQUI^  properly  denotes  the  funeral 
procession  (qfficium  exsequiarum  v.  pompa  funebris).  Hence 
Exseouias  (Ulcere,  deducere,  comitari,  frequcntare,  prosequi, 
&c.  to  attend  the  funeral,  funcri  interesse,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32. 
xvi.  6,  7.  21.  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ter.  And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  —  public  and 
private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  (ad  quod 
per  pra'conem  homines  evocabantur,)  because  people  were  in- 
vited to  it  by  a  herald,  Cic.  Dom.  18.  (See  p.  16*3.)  Of  this 
kind  the  most  remarkable  were Funus  CENSORIUM,  Tacit. 
Aim.  iv.  15.  xiii.  2.  Dio.  liii.  30.  liv.  28.,  including  funus  con- 
sulate, prcetorium,  triumphale,  &c.  PUBLICUM,  when  a 
person  was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  48. 
vi.  11.  Suet.  Vit.  3.,  and  Collativum,  by  a  public  contri- 
bution, Liv.  ii.  33.  Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  (See 
p.  133.)  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  public  funerals 
(Ir^ocrian  tuQm),  as  at  first  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  Dio.  liv.  12.  There  was  also  a  military  funeral  per- 
formed at  the  public  expence,  Liv.  iii.  43. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de  Tranq. 
1.  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  Ner.  33., 
Plebeium,  Propert.  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Parent,  x. 
5.,  and  Vulgare,  Capitolin.  in  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was 
called  ACERBUM,  or  immaturum,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  429.  Ju- 
venal, xi.  44.  Senec.  Ep.  123.,  or  Exseoui^e  immaturje, 
Id.  Tranq.  Anim.  i.  11.  ~R\xt  funus  acerbum  is  applied  by  some 
only  to  infants,  and  immaturum  to  young  men.  Such  were 
buried  sooner  than  grown  persons,  and  with  less  pomp,  Cic. 
Cluent.9.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  17 .  Suet.  Ner.  33.  Funera  puerorum 
ad  faces  etcereos  ducta,  Senec.  Brev.  vi.  20.  Ep.  122. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept 
usually  for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.  in  Virg.  v.  64.  vi.  218., 
with  a  keeper  set  to  watch  it,  Id.  xi.  30.,  and  sometimes  boys 
to  drive  away  the  flies,  Xiphilin.  lxxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  so  long,  Cic.  Cluent.  9. 
Suet.  Oth.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assem- 
bled, the  dead  body  was  carried  out.  with  the  feet  foremost 
(pedibus  ejferebatur,  Plin.  vii.  8.),  on  a  couch  covered  with 
rich  cloth  (stragula  vestis),  with  gold  and  purple,  Suet.  Jul. 
34.,  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased,  Plin.  vii.  44.  Juvenal,  x.  259.  Val. 
Max.  vii.  1.,  or  of  his  heirs,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  86.,  sometimes 
of  his  freedmen,  Pers.  iii.  106.  Julius  Caesar  was  borne  by 
the  magistrates,  Suet.  84<.,  Augustus  by  the  senators,  Id.  101. 
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and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  Tacit.  Auk,. 
iii.  2.  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  to  the  winter  quarters,  and  then  by 
the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities  on  the  road  to  Rome, 
Dio.  Iv.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  1.  Paul  us  iEmilius  by  the  chief 
men  of  Macedonia  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he 
died,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  10.  3.  Plutarch,  in  Fit. 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in 
a  plain  bier  or  coffin  (Sandapila,  Martial,  ii.  81.  viii.  75. 
14.  Juvenal,  viii.  175.,  Vilis  arca,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  Lucan, 
viii.  736-j  Orciniana  sponda,  Martial,  x.  5.  9.),  usually  by 
four  bearers,  called  VESPILLONES,  vel  Vespce  [quia  vespei- 
tino  tempore  mortuos  efferebant),  Festus.  Suet.  Dom.  17.  Eutrop. 
vii.  34.  Martial.  \.  31.  48.  Sandapilones,  vel  -arii ;  and  in 
later  writers,  Lecticarii. 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTICiE,  lecti,  vel  tori)  of  the 
rich  seem  also  to  have  been  borne  by  Vespillones,  Nep.  Att.. 
22.  Gell.  x.  3.  Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called 
Hexaphorum,  Martial,  ii.  81.  vi.  77.  10.,  and  by  eight,  Oc~ 
tophorum,  ix.  3.  11.  or  Lectica  octophbros ;  as  the  ordinary 
couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on  a  journey,  were 
carried  by  slaves,  called  Lecticarii,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11.  Fam., 
iv.  12.  Phil.  41. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered, 
Ibid. 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg* 
JEn.  vi.  222.  xi.  64.  149.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  55.  Ovid.  Met.  xiv. 
747.,  or  CAPULUS,  vel  -um  (quod'  corpus  capiat),  Serv.  in 
Virg.  xi.  64.  Festus :  Hence  capularis,  old,  at  death's  door, 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1.  34.  Capiili  decus,  Asin.  v.  2.  42.  Some  make 
feretrum  to  be  the  same  with  lectus ,•  others  that  on  which  the 
couch  was  supported,  Varr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried 
to  the  pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat*  Sylv.  v.  5.  1 5.  Ovid.  Her, 
xv.  115. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night- 
time with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of 
magistrates  and  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by 
seeing  a  corpse,  so  that  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rites, 
till  they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
xi.  143.  Donat.  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  81.  Thus,  to  diminish  the 
expence  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius  Phalereus 
at  Athens,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  26.,  according  to  an  ancient  law, 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  Demosth.  adv. 
Macartatum,  p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeral,  ix om  Junes 
accensi,  Isid.  xi.  2.  xx.  10.,  or  funali a,  funales  cerei,  cerea 'faces, 
vel  ca?idelce,   torches,  candles,   or   tapers,   originally   made  of 

small 
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small  ropes  or  cords  {fines,  vel  funiculi) ;  covered  with  wax 
or  tallow  (sevum  vel  sebum),  Serv.  ibid,  et  iEn.  i.  727.  Val. 
Max.  iii.  6.  4.     Varr.  de  Vit.  Pop.  R. 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  {funera  indictiva)  were 
celebrated  in  the  day-time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
as  it  is  thought  from  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  fin.  with  torches  also, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  224.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Private  or 
ordinary  funerals  (tacita)  were  always  at  night,  Fcst.  in  Ves~ 

PILLONES. 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages, 
Ovid.  Ep.  xxi.  172.,  hence  inter  utramque  facem,  for  inter 
nuptias  etfunus,  Propert.  iv.  12.  46.,  Et  face  pro  tkalani,  fax 
mihi  mortis  adest,  Ovid.  Ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order   of  the  funeral  procession  was   regulated,    and 
every  one's  place  assigned  him,   by  a  person  called  DESIG- 
NATOR,  an  undertaker  or   master  of  ceremonies  (dominus 
funeris),   attended  by  Lictors,   dressed  in  black,   Horat.  Ep. 
i.  7-  6.     Cic.  Alt.  iv.  2.     Legg.  ii.  24. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds ;  pipers  (Tibicines, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  660.,  vel  Siticines,  Gell.  xx.  2.),  trumpeters, 
Pers.  iii.  103.  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  192.,  and  cornetters,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  6.  43.,  then  mourning  women  (PRiEFICiE,  qua? 
dabant  cateris  modum  plangendi),  hired  to  lament,  Festus ;  Lucil. 
11.  Horat.  Art.  431.,  and  to  sing  the  funeral  song  (NiENIA 
vel  Lessus),  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  Plant.  True. 
ii.  6.  14.  iv.  2.  18.,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24. 
Quinctil.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed 
for  this  last  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  101.  As  these  praises  were 
often  unmerited  and  frivolous,  hence  nugce  is  put  for  n^nije, 
Plant.  Asin.  iv.  63.,  and  Lexidia,  res  inanes  etfrivoltse,  for  voces 
prceficarum,  Gell.  xviii.  7- 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.,  of  a  grave  dis- 
mal sound,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was 
restricted  to  ten,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.     Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons  {Ludii  vel  histriones  et 
scurrce),  who  danced  and  sung,  Dionys.  vii.  72.  Suet.  Tib.  57. 
One  of  them,  called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  cha- 
racter {personam  agebat)  of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words 
and  actions  while  alive,  Suet.  Vesp.  19.  These  players 
sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings  from  dramatic  writers, 
Suet.  Cces.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freed-men  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap 
on  their  head  (pileati),  Cod.  de  Lat.  Libert.  Liv.  xxxviii.  55. 
Dionys.  viii.    Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  slaves, 
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from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  freed-nien,  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased 
and  of  his  ancestors,  Cic.  Brut.  34.  Mil.  xiii.  32.  Horat. 
Epnd.  viii.  1 1 .  Val.Max.\'u\.\5.\.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.,  on  long 
poles  or  frames,  Sil.  x.  566.,  in  the  same  form  and  garb  as 
when  alive,  Polyb.  vi.  51,  52.;  but  not  of  such  as  had  been 
condemned  for  any  heinous  crime,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  iii.  76., 
whose  images  were  broken,  Juvenal,  viii.  18.  The  Triumviri 
ordained,  that  the  image  of  Caesar,  after  his  deification, 
should  not  be  carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  rela- 
tions, Dio.  xlvii.  19.  Sometimes  there  were  a  great  many 
different  couches  carried  before  the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is 
supposed,  the  images  were  placed,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  11. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  v.  4.  vi.  862.  875.  After  the  funeral,  these 
images  were  again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept. 
See  p.  29. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowns 
and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  dis- 
played, together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  Virg.  2En.  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  re- 
nowned commanders  were  carried  images  or  representations 
of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had 
taken,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8.  Dio.  lvi.  34.  Ixxiv.  4.  At  the  funeral 
of  Sylla,  above  2000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  carried, 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  his 
victory,  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  417-  The  lictors  attended  with  their 
fasces  inverted,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the  officers 
and  troops,  with  their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground,  Ibid. 
Virg.  xi.  92.,  or  laid  aside,  Lucan.  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in 
mourning  {atra  vel  lugubri  veste ;  atrati  vel  pullati);  his  sons 
with  their  heads  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heads 
bare,  and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
custom  of  both,  Plutarch.  Qucest.  Rom.  14.,  the  magistrates 
without  their  badges,  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments, 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4. 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dust,  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  609.  Catid.  lxii. 
224.,  or  pulled  it  out,  Cic.  Tus.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  par- 
ticular, who  attended  the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.90.  Suet. 
Cas.  84.,  beat  their  breasts,  tore  their  cheeks,  &c.  Virg.  JEn. 
iv.  673.  Tibull.  i.  1.68.,  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto,  Cic.  Legg. 
ii.  24.  Plin.  xxxvi.  11.,  i.  e.  Unguibus  ne  scindunto,  Festus. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was 
carried  through  the  Forum ;  where  the  procession  stopped, 
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and  a  funeral  oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise 
of  the  deceased  from  the  Rostra,  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near 
relation  or  friend,  Polyb.  vi.  51.  Cic  Or  at.  \\.  84.  Suet.Cccs. 
84.  Aug.  101.  Tib.v'x.  Ner.  9. ;  sometimes  by  a  magistrate, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  senate, 
Qjuinctil.  iii.  7-  vel  9. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have-been  first  introduced  by  Pop- 
Hcola,  in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Popl. 
Dionys.  v.  17.  ix.  54.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  ii.  4/.; 
next,  lb.  61.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue,  but 
hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records,  Liv.  viii.  40. 
Cic.  Brut.  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate 
also  to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden 
ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls, 
as  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city,  Liv.  v.  50. ;  or,  according 
to  Plutarch,  to  make  the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi, 
as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  consequence  of  the  vow  of  Camillus, 
after  the  taking  of  Veja,  Plutarch,  in  Camillo. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this 
honour  was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after,  Cic. 
Orat.  ii.  11.,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  Caesar  introduced 
the  custom  of  praising  young  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  Cornelia.  But  after  that,  both  young  and  old,  married 
and  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral  orations,  Suet. 
Jul.  6.    Cat.  10.   Tacit.  Annul,  v.  I.  xvi.  6.    Dio.  xxxix.  64.  59. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was 
placed  before  the  Rostra.  The  corpse  of  Caesar  was  placed 
in  a  gilt  pavilion,  like  a  small  temple  (auyata  cedes),  with  the 
robe  in  which  he  had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or 
trophy,  Suet.  Ca?s.  84.,  and  his  image  exposed  on  a  moveable 
machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he  had  received  ; 
for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p.  521.,  but 
Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
one  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  Dio.  Iv.  2. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  or- 
dered to  be  without  the  city,  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe 
ne  sepelito,  neve  urito,  Cic.  Legg.  it.  23.,  according  to  the 
custom  of  other  nations;  the  Jews,  Afiatth.  xxvii.  53.  John, 
xix.  20.  41.,  the  Athenians,  Cic.  Fain.  iv.  12.  Liv.  xxxi.  24., 
and  others,  Cic.  Place.  31.  Tusc.  v.  23.  Plutarch,  in  Arato. — 
Strab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buriedx  their  dead  at  their 
own  houses,  Scrv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  v.  64.    v{.  152.     Isidor.  xiv. 
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11.,  whence,  according  to  some,  the  orign  of  idolatry,  and 
the  worship  of  household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins,  or 
spectres  in  the  dark  (LAitviE  vel  Lemures),  &c.  Ibid. — 
Souls  separated  from  the  body  were  called  Lemures  vel 
Manes;  if  beneficent,  Lares  ;  if  hurtful,  Larvae  vel  Manle 
(uyuhi  xcti  xax.01  Saijxoyss),  April,  de  Deo  Socratis.  Augustus, 
in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  says 
that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish 
an  opinion  of  their  immortality,  Dio.  1.  24.  Several  of  these 
still  exist,  called  Mummies,  from  mum,  the  Egyptian  name 
of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming  is  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, ii.  86.  The  Persians  also  anointed  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  as  long  as  possible,  Cic. 
Tusc.  i.  45. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city, 
both  from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration  ;  that  the  priests 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead 
body,  and  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  fre- 
quency of  funeral  fires,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22.,  or  the  air  infected 
by  the  stench,  Serv.  in  Virg.  vi.  150.     hid.  xiv.  11. 

The  Jlamcn  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead 
body,  nor  to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  Gell.  x.  15.,  so  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  Levit.  xxi.  11.,  and  if  the  -pon- 
tifex  maximus  had  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  was 
laid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  his  sight,  Senec.  cons,  ad 
Marc.  15.     Dio.  liv.  28.  35. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  the 
private  in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  of  mortality, 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  6.  Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  Siste 
viator,  aspice  viator,  &c.  on  the  via  Appia,  Aurelia,  Fla- 
minia,  Tiburtina,  Sj-c.  Liv.  vi.  36.  Suet.  Cal.  59.  Galb.  20. 
Juven.  i.  ult.  Martial,  i.  89.  115.  117-  vi.  28.  x.  43.  xi.  14. 
Propert.  iii.  16.  30.  Nep.  Att.  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  29.  The 
public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  Strab.  v.  Suet.  Cces.  84.  CI.  1.  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  873.  Dio.  39.  64.  48.  53.,  Plutarch,  in  Lucidlo,  fin., 
or  Campus  Esouilinus,  granted  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7<>  for  poor  people,  without  the  Esquiline  gate, 
in  places  called  PuTicuLiE,  vel  -i.  [quod  in  puteos  corpora 
miUebantur\  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  5.     Festus;  Horat.  Sat  1.  8.  8. 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common 
burying-ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Au- 
gustus with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part  of 
it  to  his  favourite  Moecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
house  {molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis,  Hor.  Od.  iii-  29.  10., 
called  Turris  Mjecenatiana,  Suet.  Ner.  38.),  with   extensive 
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gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy  situations 
in  Rome,  Suet.  Aug.  72.      Tib.  15.     Ner.  31. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying-ground  a  stone 
pillar,  CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards 
the  road  {in  Jronte),  and  backwards  to  the  fields  {in  agro  vel 
-wn),  Horat.  ibid. ;  also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his 
heirs,  it  was  called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUMENTUM 
HEREDITARILY!,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus, 
H.  M.  H.  S.  i.  e.  Hoc  monumentum  h/eredes  seouitur  ; 
or  GENTILE  and  gentilitium,  Suet.  Ner.  50.,  Patrium, 
Virg.  JEn.  x.  557.,  Avitum,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  3.  45.  Met.  xiii. 
524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FAMILIARE,  L.  5. 
D.  de  religios.  Freed-men  were  sometimes  comprehended, 
and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  ]  02. 

The  right  of  burying  [jus  inferendi)  was  sometimes  pur- 
chased by  those  who  had  no  burying  ground  of  their  own. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city  {quia  legibus  non 
te?iebantur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ix.,  and  some  illustrious  men, 
as  Poplicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fabricius  (virtutis  causa,  legibus 
soluti);  which  right  their  posterity  retained,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  23., 
but  did  not  use.  To  shew,  however,  that  they  poLSsessed  it, 
when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when 
about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forum,  and  setting  down  the 
couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they  immediately 
removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another  place,  Plutarch,  in 
Poplic.  et  QjKZ'st.  Pom.  78.  The  right  of  making  a  sepulchre 
for  himself  within  the  pomsrium  was  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar 
as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio.  xliv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it 
was  called  BUSTUM,  Festus ;  whence  this  word  is  often 
put  for  a  tomb  {rvpfios),  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  35.  Att.  vii.  9.  Pis.  4.  7- 
Legg.  ii.  26.  A  place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRINA, 
vel  -urn,  Festus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  Herodian.  iv.  2., 
hence  called  ara  sepulchri,  Virg.  vi.  177-  Sil.  xv.  388., 
funeris  ara,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  13.  21.  in  Ibin.  102.,  of  wood 
which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  &c. 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  504.  vi.  180.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  54.,  unpolished, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Rogum-.ascia 
ne  polito,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.,  but  not  always  so,  Plin.  xxxv.  7., 
also  stuffed  with  paper  and  pitch,  Martial,  viii.  44.  14.  x.  .97., 
made  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased, Lttcan.  viii.  743.  Virg.  iv.  504,  &c.  xi.  215.  (hence 
rogus  plebeius,  Ovid,  in  Ibid.  152.),  with  cypress  trees  set 
around  to  prevent  the  noisome  smell,  Ibid,  and  Serv.  in  loc. 

Sil. 
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Sil.  x.  535.,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  any  house,  Sic. 
Legg.  ii.  24. 

The  basilica  Porcia  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contiguous 
to  the  Forum,  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of 
Clod  i  us,  Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  Milone,  Dio.  xl.  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch, 
Tibull.i.  1.  61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  Flirt, 
ii.  37.,  to  which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  JEn.  iv.  244. 

The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  Prop.  ii.  13. 
29.  Tibull.  i.  1.  62.,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted 
torch,  turning  away  their  face  (aversi),  to  shew  that  they  did 
it  with  reluctance,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  for  a 
wind  to  assist  the  flames,  Propert.  iv.  7.31.,  as  the  Greeks 
did,  Homer.  II.  xxiii.  193.,  and  when  that  happened,  it  was 
thought  fortunate,  Plutarch,  in  Syl. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes  (odores),  incense, 
myrrh,  cassia,  &c.  Plin.  xii.  18.  s.  41.  Juven.iv.  109.  Stat. 
Sylv.w  1.208.  Martial,  x.  26.,  which  Cicero  calls  Sump- 
tuosa  respeusio;  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Legg. 
ii.  24. ;  also  cups  of  oil  and  dishes  {dopes  v.  Jercula),  with 
titles  marking  what  they  contained,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  223.  Stat. 
Theb.  vi.  126.,  likewise  the  clothes  and  ornaments,  not  only 
of  the  deceased,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  221.  Lucan.  ix.  175.,  but  their 
own,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  2.  Suet.  Jul.  84.,  every  thing  in  short 
that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive, 
Donat.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  2 1 7.  Cces.  B.  G.  vi.  1 7«  All  these 
were  called  MUNERA,  vel  DONA,  Ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile 
his  arms,  rewards,  and  spoils,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  192.  Sil.  x.  562., 
and  if  a  general,  the  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in  their  own 
arms,  Suet.  Jul.  84.     Lucan.  viii.  735. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor, 
the  soldiers  made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times 
round  the  pile,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  188.  Tacit.  Ami.  ii.  7-j  from 
right  to  left  (orbe  sinistro),  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat. 
Theb.  vi.  213.,  and  striking  their  weapons  on  one  another  to 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Vol.  Flacc.  iii.  346.,  all  present  ac- 
companying them ;  as  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  Appian.  B.C. 
1.,  of  Augustus,  Dio.  lvi.  42,  &c,  which  custom  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xxiii.  13. ; 
used  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  "Liv.  xxv.  17«;  sometimes 
performed  annually  at  the  tomb,  Suet.  Claud.  1. 

As  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood, 
Tertullian.  de  Sped.,  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the 
deceased  had  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and 
thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii.  40.  s.  61.  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  197- 
Homer.  II.  xxiii.  166.     Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2.;  in  ancient  times,  also, 
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men,  captives  or  slaves,  Virg.  x.  518.  xi.  82.  Homer.  II.  xxi. 
27.,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Flacc.  38.  Afterwards,  instead 
of  them,  gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to  fight, 
Serv.  in  JEn.  x.  519.  Horat.  Sat.  ii,  3.  85.  Flor.  iii.  20.;  so 
among  the  Gauls,  slaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles 
of  their  masters,  Cccs.  B.  G.  vi.  17«;  among  the  Indians  and 
Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles  of  their  husbands,  Cic.  Ttisc. 
v.  27.  Mel.  de  Sit.  Orb.  ii.  2.  As  one  man  had  several  wives, 
there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them  about  the  pre- 
ference, which  they  determined  by  lot,  Prop.  iii.  7»  ZElian. 
7.  18.  Serv.  in  JEn.  v.  95.  Thus  also  among  the  Romans, 
friends  testified  their  affection;  as  Plotinus  to  his  patron, 
Plin.  7«  36.,  Plautius  to  his  wife  Orestilla,  Vol.  Max.  iv.  6.  3., 
soldiers  to  Otho,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  49.,  Mnester,  a  freed-man, 
to  Agrippina,  Id.  Ann.  xiv.  9,  &c. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  life  again 
on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire :  so  that  they 
could  not  be  preserved ;  and  of  others,  who,  having  revived 
before  the  pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet, 
Plin.  vii.  52.  s.  53.  xxvi.  3.  s.  8. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead  (coftdere,  quam 
cremare,  e  more  JEgyptio\  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.,  filled  the  couch 
on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers 
kinds  of  spices,  and  burnt  them,  2  Chron.  xvi.  14.  Jerem. 
xxxiv.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  226.,  the 
bones  were  gathered  (ossa  legebantur)  by  the  nearest  relations, 
Tibull.  iii.  2.  9.,  with  loose  robes,  lb.  $  Suet.  Aug.  101.,  and 
sometimes  barefooted,  Suet.  ib. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  bosom,  Tibull.  i.  3.  5.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  11. 
Lucan.  ix.  60.,  who  were  called  Funer^:,  vel  -ece,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Ma.  ix,  486*. 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  particular  position.  Some  suppose 
the  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible 
cloth,  made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  asbestos  (asbeslmum, 
sc.  linum,)  Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  4.  But  Pliny  restricts  this  to  the 
kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  per- 
fumes, were  put  into  a  vessel  called  URNA,  an  urn,  Cic. 
Tusc.  i.  15.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  9.  39.  Feralis  urn  a,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  1.,  made  of  earth,  brass,  marble,  silver  or  gold,  according 
to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every  one,  Prop.  ii.  13.  32.  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  228.     Eittrop.  viii.  5.     Sometimes  also  a  small  glass 
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vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  modems  a  Lachrymatory,  vfm 
put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  (componebatur)  in  the 
sepulchre  (SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  monumentum,  sedes, 
vel  domus,  Conditorium,  v.  -tivum,  Cinerarium,  &c.) 
Propert.  ii.  24.  35.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.  Met.  iv.  157.  Hence 
componere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.,  to 
diut  up,  to  end,  Virg.  2En.  i.  378.,  composite  die,  i.  e.ji?iito, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 7. 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin 
(area  vel  loculus),  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin.  vii.  2.,  usually 
made  of  stone,  as  that  of  Numa,  Plin.  xiii.  13.  Val.  Max.  i. 
1. 12.,  so  of  Hannibal,  Aur.  Vict.  iii.  42.,  sometimes  of  Assian 
stone,  from  Assos,  or  -us,  a  town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which 
consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the  teeth,  Plin.  ii, 
98.  xxxvi.  17.,  hence  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  lb.  which 
word  is  also  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  Juvenal,  x.  1 72. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back;  in  what  direc- 
tion among  the  Romans  is  uncertain;  but  among  the  Athenians, 
looking  to  the  west,  JElian.  v.  vii.     Plutarch,  in  Solon. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the 
street,  Liv.  xxxvii.  59. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
those  present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure 
water  (aqua  pura,  vel  lustralis),  from  a  branch  of  olive  or 
laurel  (aspergillum),  to  purify  them,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 
239.  Pest,  in  Laurus,  Juvenal,  ii.  158.,  then  they  were  dis- 
missed by  the  Pr^fica,  or  some  other  person,  pronouncing 
the  solemn  word  ILICET,  i,  e.  ire  licet,  you  may  depart, 
Serv.  id.  At  their  departure,  they  used,  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well, by  repeating  several  times  VALE,  or  SALVE  ceternwn, 
Id.  xi.  97.  ii.  640.,  adding,  Nos  te  ordine,  quo  natura 
permiserit,  cuncti  sequemur,  Serv.  JEn.  iii.  68.,  which 
were  called  Verba  novissima  ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth 
might  lie  light  on  the  person  buried,  Juvenal,  vii.  207-,  which 
is  found  marked  on  several  ancient  monuments  in  these 
letters,  S.  T.  T.  L.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  Martial,  i.  89. 
v.  35.  ix.  30.,  and  the  grave-stone  (CTPPUS),  Pers.  i.  37., 
that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  lie  softly  (inolliter  cuba- 
rent),  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  108.  Ep.  vii.  162.  Trist.  iii.  3.  75.  Virg. 
Eel.  x.  33.  Placide  quiescas,  Tacit.  Agric.  46.  Hence 
Compositus,  buried,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.,  and  positus,  lb.  480. 
So  placidd  compostus  pace  quiescit,  is  said  of  Antenor,  while 
yet  alive,  Id.  JEn.  i.  249.  We  find  in  Ovid  the  contrary  of 
this  wish,  Solliciti  jaceant,  terrdque  premantur  iniqud,  Amor, 
ii.  16.  15.,  as   if  the  dead   felt   these  things.     Sometimes  the 
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bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days  after  the 
body  was  burnt,   Virg.  JEn.  xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  further  puri- 
fication, after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire, 
{ignem  supergrediebantur.)  which  was  called  SUFFITIO, 
Festus.  The  house  itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a 
certain  kind  of  broom  or  besom  (scopce,  -arum),  which  pur- 
gation was  called  Exverr.e,  v.  Everree ;  and  he  who  per- 
formed it,  EVERRIATOR,  id.  - 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the 
family,  called  Ferine  Denicales  [a  nece  appellate),  Cic. 
Legg.  ii.  22.,  Festus;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some 
part  cut  off  from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone 
brought  home  from  the  funeral  pile,  Cic.  lb.  24.  Qjdnctil. 
viii.  5,  21.  Sencc.  Benef.  v.  21'.,  on  which  occasion  a  soldier 
might  be  absent  from  duty,  Gell.  xv.  xvi.  4, 

A  place  was  held  religious  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part 
of  it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic.  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in 
mourning,  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb, 
it  was  unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of 
the  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner 
to  molest  them,  Novell.  115.  On  the  ninth  day  a  sacrifice 
was  performed,  called  NOVENDlALE,  Porphyrio  ad  Horat. 
Epod.  xvii.  48.,  with  which  these  solemnities  were  concluded, 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorrn.  ( 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead  (INFERL-E,  vel  PA- 
RENTALIA)  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both 
occasionally  and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  vic- 
tims, and  garlands,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  66*.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  215. 
x.  519.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95.  Suet.  Cal.  3. 15.  CI.  1 1.  Ner.  11. 
called  Feralia  munera,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii. .3.  8 1 .     Thus,  alicui 

INFER1AS    FERRE,     Vel     MITTERE,    et    PARENTARE,     to    perform 

these  oblations,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  21.  Phil.  i.  6.  Place.  38. 
Parentare  regi  sanguine  conjuratorum,  to  appease,  to  revenge, 
Liv.  xxiv.  2.1.,  so  Cces.  B.  G.  vii.  17.  Saguntinorum  manibii 
vastatione  Italia;,  &c.  parentatum  est,  an  atonement  was  made 
to  their  ghosts,  Flor.  ii.  6.,  so  Litare,  Id.  ii.  5.  iii.  18. 
(Parentare  proprie  est  parentibus justajacere,)  Ovid.  Amor. 
i.  13.  4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flower?,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets,  Suet.  Ner.  57-  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  55. 
Cic.  Place.  38.  Before  it,  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which 
libations  were  made,  and  incense  burnt,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  63. 
302.  vi.  883.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb, 
Prop.  iii.  16.  24.,  which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps, 
D.  xl.  4.  44.     Suet.  Aug.  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said,  by  several  authors,  to 
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have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which,  how- 
ever, went  out  on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this  by  others 
is  reckoned  a  fiction,  Kippingi  Antiq.  iv„  6.  14. 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM, 
(poena  funebris,  quasi  in  silice  posita,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  v.  92., 
vel  quod  silentes,  sc.  umbrae,  earn  cernebant,  vel  parentantes, 
qui  non  degustabant,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Adelph.  iv.  2.  48.)  both 
for  the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the 
tomb,  commonly  beans,  Plin.  18.  12.  s.  30.,  lettuces,  bread, 
and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  supposed  the  ghosts  would 
come  and  eat;  hence  Ccena  fer/.lis,  Juvenal,  v.  85.  What 
remained  was  burnt;  for  it  was  thought  mean  to  takeaway 
any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into  the 
funeral  pile.  Hence  liapere  de  rogo  ccenam,  Catull.  57.  3. 
Tibull.  i.  5.  53.  E  flamma  cibum  petere,  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  38. 
Bustirapns  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  per- 
son, Plant.  Pseud,  i.  3.  127-,  and  Silicernium  to  an  old  man, 
Ter.  ibid. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast 
for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw 
meat  among  the  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Liv.  viii.  22. 
(see  p.  298.),  with  shows  of  gladiators  and  games,  which 
sometimes  continued  for  several  days,  Liv.  xxxvi.  46. 
Sometimes  games  were  celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  funeral,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  46.  Faustus.,  the  son  of  Sylla,  ex- 
hibited a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  his  father,  several 
years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  his  people,  according 
to  his  father's  testament,  Cic.  Syll.  19.     Dio.  xxxvi.  51. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed 
by  Numa,  Plutarch,  in  Num.)  as  well  as  funeral  rites  (justa 
Jimebria),  and  offerings  to  appease  the  manes  (inferice  ad  pla- 
candos  Manes),  Liv.  i.  20.  There  was  no  limited  time  for 
men  to  mourn,  because  none  was  thought  honourable,  Senec. 
Epist.  63.,  as  among  the  Germans,  Tacit.  27.  It  usually  did 
not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio.  lvi.  43.  Women  mourned  for  a 
husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Romulus  (see  p.  300.),  but  not  longer,  Senec. 
ib.  Sf  Consol.  ad  Helv.  16.     Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  134. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of 
a  prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business 
(JUSTITIUM),  either  spontaneously  or  by  public  appoint- 
ment, Liv.  ix.  7-  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lncan.  ii.  1 7.  Capitolin. 
in  Antonin.  Phil.  7.;  when  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit, 
the  shops  were  shut,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3,  4.  iv.  8.  Suet. 
Cal.  24.  In  excessive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were 
struck  with  stones  (lapidata,  i.  e.  lapidibus  impetita),  and  their 
altars  overturned,  Suet.  Cal.  5.  Senec.  Fit.  Beat.  36.  Arrian. 
Epictei.  ii.  22. 

Both 
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Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  games,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  6.  Suet.  Cal.  6. ; 
for  certain  sacred  rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.  and  for  several 
other  causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voce  minuitur.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  mourning 
of  the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  56.  Vol. 
Max.  i.  1.  15.  Immoderate  grief  was  supposed  to  be  offensive 
to  the  Manes,  Tibull.  i.  1.  6/.     Stat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home,  Tacit. 
Ami.  i'u.  3.  iv.  8.  Pliu.Ep.ix.  13.,  avoiding  every  entertain- 
ment and  amusement,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  13,  &c.  Senec.  Heel.  iv.  1. 
Suet.  Cal.  24.  45.,  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard  (see 
p.  398.),  dressed  in  black  (LUGUBRIA  sumebant),  Juvenal. 
x.  245.,  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xi.,  sometimes  in 
skins,  Festus  in  pellis  ;  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament, 
Liv.  ix.  7-  Suet.  Aug.  101.,  not  even  lighting  a  fire,  Scholiast, 
in  Juvenal,  iii.  214.  Apul.  Met.  ii.,  which  was  esteemed  an 
ornament  to  the  house,  Homer.  II.  13.  Hence  Focus  perennis, 
i.  e.  sine  luctu,  Martial,  x.  47.  4.  pervigil,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and.purple,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7- 
Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic  they  dressed  in 
black  like  the  men;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  parti- 
coloured clothes  came  in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourn- 
ing, Plutarch.  Probl.  27.     Herodian.  iv.  2.  6. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latus 
clavus  and  rings,  Liv.  ix.  7« ;  the  magistrates  the  badges  of 
their  office,  Cic.  post  Red.  in  Sen.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4. 
Lucan.  ii.  18.;  and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats 
in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated  above  the  rest,  but  oh  a 
common  bench  (sede  vidgari).  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  8.  Dio.  lvi.  31. 
Dio  says,  that  the  senators  in  great  mourning  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  the  Equites,  xl.  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  (sepidchra  v.  co)iditcria) 
for  themselves  during  their  life-time.  Senec.  Brev.  Vit.  20. ; 
thus  the  MAUSOLEUM  (/xauo-oAeToi/)  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  between  the  via  Flaminia  and  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  with  woods  and  walks  around,  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Strab. 
v.  p.  236.  Hence  these  words  frequently  occur  in  ancient 
inscriptions,  V.  F.,  Vivus  Fecit  ;  V.  F.  C.,  Vivus  Facien- 
dum curavit  ;  V.  S.  P.,  Vivus  sibi  posuit;  also  Se  vivo 
fecit.  If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done  by  their 
heirs,  Suet.  Aug.  101.,  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testa- 
ment to  build  a  tomb,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  84.  5.  105.  Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  I  O.j  and  sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expence  (de  suo  vel 
de  sua  pecunia).  Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of 
friends  in  this  respect,  Ibid. 
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The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone,  with 
their  wives,  (SEPULCHRA  priva,  vel  SincxULaiua,)  or  for 
themselves,  -their  family,  and  posterity  (communia),  Cic.  Off. 
i.  17'5  FAMiLiARiAet  HEREDITARIA,  Martial,  i.  117.  Cod.  13. ; 
likewise  for  their  friends  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose 
bodies  could  not  be  found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel  Tumulus 
honorarius,  Suet.  CI.  1.  vel  inanis,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  304. 
Horat.  Od.  ii.  20,  21.)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  62.  When  a  person 
falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned  home,  he  did  not 
enter  his  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from  the  roof 
(quasi  ccelitus  missus),  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble, 
Cic.  Fam.  iv.  12.  Tibull.  iii.  2.  22.,  the  ground  inclosed  with 
a  wall  (macerid),  Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.,  or  an  iron  rail  (f erred 
sepe),  Strab.  v.  p.  236.,  and  planted  around  with  trees,  Mar- 
tial, i.  89.  3.,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same 
burying-ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground, 
and  called  HYPOGiEA,  Petron.  71.,  many  of  which  still 
exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs. 
There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were 
placed  ;  these,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon- 
house,  were  called  Columbaria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23.  Virg.  JEn. 
vi.  233.,  with  statues,  Liv.  xxxviii.  56.,  columns,    &c. 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription  or 
epitaph  (TITULUS,  l-Bs-iyg«<p*j,  Epitarhium  vel  Elogium), 
expressed  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Ovid. 
Her.  xiv.  128.  Martial,  x.  71.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  14.  Arch.  11. 
Senec.  xvii.  20.  Fin.  ii.  35.  Pis.  29.  Virg.  Eel.  v.  43.  Suet. 
CI.  12.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  20.  Sil.  xv.  44.,  usually  beginning  with 
these  letters,  D.  M.  S.  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum,  Prudent. 
Syrunach.  i.  402.  Gell.  x.  18.,  vel  Memorise,  Suet.  Vit.  10.; 
then  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the 
principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  these  words  are 
used,  Hie  situs  est  vel  jacet,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327.  Fast.  iii. 
3.  373.  Tibull.  i.  3.  55.  iii.  2.  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg. 
vii.  3.  Pirn.  Ep.  vi.  10.  Senec.  Ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived 
happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sine  querela,  sine  jurgio,  vel 
offensa,  vel  discordia,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an 
inscription  was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of 
Numa,  Liv.  xl.  29. 
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There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
(Sepulchri  violati  actio,)    Cic.  Tusc.  i.   12.    Senec.  Contr.- 
iv.  4.     The  punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand   (mantis 
amputatio),    working   in   the  mines    (damnatio  ad  metallum), 
banishment  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to 
improper  purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not 
entitled,  alienos  inferendo,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  Sep.  viol. 
47.  12.  Tombs  often  served  as  lurking-places  for  the  persecuted 
Christians,  C/irysost.  Horn.  40.,  and  others,  Martial,  i.  35. 
iii.  92.  15. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /.  4.  C.  de  Sep.  viol. 
ix.  19.,  or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magi- 
cal purposes,  Quinctil.  Decl.  15.  Apul.  Met.  ii.  Tacit.  Ann. 
ii.  69.,  by  stripping  it  of  any  thing  valuable,  as  gold,  amis,  &c. 
Ibid.  8?  Pluedr.  i.  27.  3.,  or  by  transporting  it  to  another  place 
without  leave  obtained  from  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  from  the 
emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  Dig.  fy  Cod.  Plin. 
Ep.  x.  73,  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
as  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia;  which  design  he 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  18,  19.  35, 
36".  41.  43,  &c.  Lactant.  i.  15.  This  was  a  very  ancient 
custom,  Plin.  27.,  and  probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  IVisd. 
xiv.  15. 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons 
after  death,  Minuc.  Felix  hi  Octav.  The  Romans  worshipped 
their  founder  Romulus  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus, 
Liv.  i.  16.  Hence,  afterwards,  the  solemn  CONSECRA- 
TION (a7ro§eiti<ns)  of  the  emperors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
Herodian.  iv.  2.,  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods,  (in  deorum  numerum,  inter  vel  in  deos  referrz, 
Suet.  Caes.  88.,  ccelo  dicari,  Plin.  Pan.  11,  &c.)  also  some 
empresses,  Suet.  CI.  11.  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21.  Temples 
and  priests  were  assigned  to  them.  (See  p.  293.)  They  were 
invoked  with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  i.  42.  Men  swore  by  their 
name  or  genius,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars,  Horat. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made 
to  the  life  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies 
paid  to  it  for  seven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch 
in  solemn  procession,  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of 
equestrian  and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  Forum,  where  the 
dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble 
descent ;  then  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  burnt, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a 
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lofty  and  magnificent  pile ;  from  the  top  of  which  an  eagle  let 
loose  was  supposed  to  convey  the  prince's  soul  to  heaven, 
Herodian.  iv.  3. 


ROMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  COINS. 

^HE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  libra,  a  pound  ; 
which  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  ounces  (UNCIiE). 
Thus,  uncia,  an  ounce,  or  -j^  of  an  as ,-  sextans,  2  ounces,  or 
t>  ;  quadrans,  3,  T3?,  or  \;  trims,  4,  T4T,  ori;  quincunx,  5, 
or  T5r ;  semis,  6,  or  \  ;  septunx,  7,  or  ^ ;  bes,  or  bessis,  8,  ~-7,  or 
| ;  dodrans,  9,  T9S,  or  f  ;  dexlans,  or  decunx,  1  0,  ±°,  or  •§  ; 
deunx,  1 1  ounces,  or  \\  of  an  as. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  thus :  Semuncia,  |,  the  half 
of  an  ounce,  or  ^\  of  an  as  ■,  duella,  \ ;  sicilicus,  vel  -um,  { ; 
sextida,  | ;  drachma,  \ ;  hemisescla,  i.  e.  semisextula,  TV ;  ire- 
missis,  scrupidus,  scriptulum  vel  scripulum,  £%  of  an  ounce,  or 
2|s  of  an  as,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36. 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts;  as 
an  inheritance  (see  p.  57-),  an  acre,  Liv.  viii.  11.,  liquid  mea- 
sure (seep.  421.),  or  the  interest  of  money,  &c.  Hence, 
probably,  our  word  ace,  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny- 
weights, 137  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12 
ounces  Avoirdupoisc. 

The  Greek  weights,  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are 
chiefly  the  talent,  divided  into  60  mince,  and  the  mina  into  100 
drachmce.     The  mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

The  English  TROY  weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  are 
weighed,  is  as  follows :  24  grains,  1  penny-weight ;  20  pwts. 
1  ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound,  But  Apothecaries,  in  compounding 
medicines,  make  20  grains  1  scruple ;  3  sc.  I  drachm  ;  8  dr. 
1  ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound;  Avoirdupoisc  iveight,  by  which 
larger  and  coarser  commodities  are  weighed,  16  drams,  1  oz. ; 
16'  oz.  1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strab.  iii.  155.,  at 
first  had  no  coined  money  (pecwiia  signal  a),  but  either  ex- 
changed commodities  with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain 
weight  of  uncoined  brass  (jes  rude),  or  other  metal.  Hence 
the  various  names  of  money  also  denote  weight ;  so  pendere 
for  solvere,  to  pay ;  stipendium  (a  stipe  pendenda),  soldiers'  pay, 
Festus,  because  at  first  it  was  weighed,  and  not  counted. 
Thus,  talentum  and  mina  among  the  Greeks,  shekel  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  pound  among  us. 

1 1  Several 
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Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  otgwput,  to  purchase 
or  exchange  by  giving  a  lamb  («p?,  «gvog,  agnus) ;  cvveopai,  by 
giving  an  ass  (ovog,  asinus) ;  ncoKsoo,  by  giving  a  foal,  ttcwAoj 
(equideus),  or  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image 
of  cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes),  whence  PECUNIA, 
money,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  281.  [Servius  rex  ovium  boumque  effigie 
primus  as  signavit,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  JEs  pecore  notavit,  Varro. 
R.  K.  ii.  1.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  40.)  Silver  was  first  coined 
A.  U.  484.,  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  A.  U.  498. ;  and  gold  sixty-two  years  after, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Lav.  Ep.  xv.  Silver  coins,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign 
coinage,  Liv.  viii.  11.  The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  of 
brass. 

Hence  JES,  or  ccra,  plur.,  is  put  for  money  in  general,  Ho- 
rat.  Art.  P.  345.  Ep.  1.  7-  23.  Aureos  nummos  ces  dicimu?,, 
Ulpian.  JEre  mutare,  to  buy  or  sell ;  as  alienum,  debt ;  annua 
cera,  yearly  pay,  Liv.  v.  4. ;  cerarium,  the  treasury ;  ccs  militare, 
money  for  paying  the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to 
the  Quaestor  by  the  Tribuni  csrarii,  Ascon.  et  Fest.,  or  by 
them  to  the  soldiers,  Varr.  L.  L,  iv.  36.  Homo  ceratus,  a 
monied  man,  Plant.  Most.  iv.  2.  9.,  as  some  read  the  passage. 
So  tribuni  non  tarn  cerati,  i.  e.  bene  nummati,  quam  ut  appel- 
lantur,  csrarii,  i.  e.  aere  corrupt!,  vel  in  cerarios  aut  Cceriles  re- 
ferendi,  Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  (See  p.  118.)  JEra  vetusta,  i.  e.  prisccc 
moneta,  ancient  money,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  220.,  but  cera  Vetera, 
old  crimes  or  debts,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  13.  JEruscare  vel  cesctdari, 
to  get  money  by  any  means,  Fest.  et  Senec.  de  Clem.  ii.  6". 
JEruscator,  yel  esculator,  a  low  beggarly  fellow,  a  fortune-teller, 
or  the  like,  Gell.  ix.  2.  xiv.  1. ;  obceratus,  oppressed  with  debt, 
a  debtor,  Liv.  26.  40.  Cces.  B.  G.  i.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  1 7 
Ln  meo  cere  est,  i.  e.  in  bonis  meis  vel  in  meo  censu,  mine,  my 
friend,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  62.  xv.  14. ;  ces  circumforaneum,  money 
borrowed  from  bankers  [argentarii),  who  had  shops  in  porticoes 
round  the  Forum,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando),  from  being 
crammed  in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Varr.  L. 
L.  iv.  36.  But  this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as 
we  say  a,  penny  or  farthing,  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or 
the  like,  Cic.Legg.  ii.  16.  Liv,  25.  12.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  15.  Suet. 
Aug.  57.?  or  given  as  an  alms  to  a  beggar,  Ld.  91.,  or  to  any 
one  as  a  new  year's  gift  (strena),  Ld.  Cal.  42.,  or  by  way  of 
contribution  for  any  public  purpose,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  48. 
xxxiv.  5. 
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The  first  brass  coin  (nummus  vel  numus  ceris,  a  Numa  rege 
vel  a  vojxo<  lex)  was  called  AS,  anciently  assis  (from  ces)  of 
a  pound  weight  (libralis).  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune 
(census  maximus)  under  Servius,  was  an  100,000  pounds 
weight  of  brass  (centum  millia  ceris,  sc.  assium,  vel  librarian,) 
Lav*,  i.  43. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  as,  were  semisses,  trientes, 
quadrantes,  and  sextantes.  The  quadrans  is  also  called  ter- 
uncius,  Cic.  Fam,  ii.  17*  Att.  v.  20.  [a  tribus  zinciis,)  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names 
imported,  hence  in  later  times  called  iES  GRAVE,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the 
as  was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv. 
41.  60.  v.  12.  Se?iec.  ad  Helv.  12.,  because  when  the  sum  was 
large,  the  asses  were  weighed  and  not  counted.  Servius  on 
Virgil  makes  as  grave  to  be  lumps  (massce)  of  rough  copper,  or 
uncoined  brass  (ceris  rudis),  iEn.  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  asses  were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a 
pound,  or  two  ounces  (asses  sextantario  pondere  feriebantur), 
which  passed  for  the  same  value  as  those  of  a  pound  weight 
had  done;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  Republic  gained  five 
sixths  (ita  quinque  partes  facta  lucri),  and  thus  discharged  its 
debt.  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  Janus  on  one 
side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  ether,  Plutarch. 
Q..  Bom.  40.  see  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  229,  &c. ;  of  the  triens  and 
quadrans,  a  boat  (rates) ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Ratiti,  Festus,  Plin.  ibid. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the 
asses  were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciales) ;  and,  af- 
terwards, by  the  law  of  Papirius,  A.  U.  563.,  hak'  an  ounce 
(semunciales),  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

The  sum  of  three  asses  was  called  tressis ;  of  ten  asses,  de- 
cussis ;  of  twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Centus- 
sis,  Voir.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  Gell.  xv. 
15.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.,  but  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which 
was  ten  asses,  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (Deni  ceris,  sc.  asses), 
marked  with  the  letter  X.  —  QUINARIUS,  five  asses,  marked 

V and  SESTERTIUS,  two  asses  and  a  half  (quasi  sesqui- 

tertius),  commonly  marked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra 
libra  semis  ;  or,  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.,  and  often  called  abso- 
lutely NUMMUS,  because  it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii,  60,  61. 

The 
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The  impression  on  silver  coins  {nota  argent i)  was  usually  on 
one  side,  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  {bigai  vel 
quadriga):  whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADI11- 
GATI,  sc.  nummi,  P!in.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15., 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  Roma  with  an  helmet. 

Qn  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  Victoiy, 
hence  called  VICTOR! ATI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  Qjuinctil.  vi.  3.  80. 
stamped  by  the  Clodian  law,  P/zh.- xxxiii.  3.,  of  the  same  value 
with  the  quinarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii ;  so 
that  at  first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity 
of  silver  at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case 
was  altered.  For  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished, 
it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before,  till  it 
was  reduced  to  one  ounce ;  and  then  a  denarius  passed  tor  six- 
teen asses  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to 
pass  for  ten  asses,  at  least  under  the  Republic,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3., 
lor  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception  was 
made,  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  17.),  a  quinarius  for  eight  asses,  and  a 
sestertius  for  four;  which  proportion  continued  when  the  as 
was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  Plin.  ibid.  Hence  argentum 
cere  solutum,  i.  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertius,  or  the  fourth  part,  Sail* 
Cat.  33.     See  p.  43. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was 
different  under  the  Emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
Republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value  ;  Libella,  worth 
an  as,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius;  Sembella  (quasi 
semilibella),  worth  half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  denarius,  and  teruncius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius, 
Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36,  But  Cicero  puts  the  libella  for 
the  smallest  silver  com^Verr.  ii.  10.  Rose.  C.  4.,  as  well  as  the 
teruncius,  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17. ;  this,  however, 
he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  may  say,  a  penny  or  a 
farthing. 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  A.  U.  546.,  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummus, 
equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  quinarius,  and  in  value 
to  twenty-five  denarii,  or  100  sestertii,  Suet.  Oth.  4.  Tacit. 
Hist.  1.  24.  Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a  lawyer 
is  called  by  Tacitus  dena  sestertia,  Ann.  xi.  7- ',  by  Pliny, 
decern  millia,  sc.  H.  S.  Ep.  v.  21.;  and  by  Ulpian,  centum 
aurei,  D.  1.  12.  de  extr.  cognit.  (see  p.  174.),  all  of  which  were 
equivalent. 

The 
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The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  the  Republic  was 
tenfold  (ut  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus  unus  valeret),  Liv.  38. 
1 1.  But  Julius  Caesar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that 
he  exchanged  it  {promercale  divideret)  for  3000  sestertii,  or  750 
denarii,  the  pound,  i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7-z-  pounds  of 
silver,  Suet.  Ccbs.  54. 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden 
coins  struck  under  the  Republic  and  first  Emperors,  Lamprid. 
in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold, 
with  much  the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under 
the  late  Emperors  they  were  mixed  with  alloy;  and  thus 
their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished.  Hence  a  different 
number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold  at  dif- 
ferent times;  under  Nero,  45.,  Plin.  33.  3.,  but  under  Con- 
stantine,  72. 

The  Emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own 
image,  Juvenal,  xiv.  291.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius 
Caesar,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  xliv.  4. 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin. 
33.  3.  Cic.  Brut.  74.  Senec.  Ep.  13.  s.  19*,  hence  aurum  ad 
obrussam,  sc.  exactum,  the  purest  gold,  Suet.  Ner.  44.  AR- 
GENTUM  pustulatum,  the  finest  silver,  Ibid.  Martial,  vii. 
$5.,  vel  purum  putum,  Gell.  vi.  5.,  ARGENTUM  infectum 
vel  rude,  bullion,  unwrought  or  uncoined  silver;  factum, 
plate;  signatum,  coined  silver,  Liv.  xxvii.  18.  xxxiv.  52., 
NUMMUS  asper,  new-coined,  Suet.  ib.  Senec.  Ep.  19.,  vetus 
vel  tritus,  old,  &c. 

Some    coins    were    indented    (serrati),     Tacit,    de    Mor. 
German.  5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals 
struck  to  commemorate  important  events,  properly  called 
Medallions  ;  for  what  we  commonly  I  term  Roman  medals, 
were  their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved  to 
be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  and  issued  out  of  the 
mint. 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta;  whence 
money.  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have  had  the  charge 
of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created  for  that 
purpose.     See  p.  136. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers,  some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ; 
DRACHMA,  equal  to  a  denarius ;  but  some  make  it  to  be  as 
nine  to  eight;  MINA,  equal  to  100  drachma,  or  to  a  Roman 
libra  or  pound  of  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  34.;  TALENTUM,  equal 
to  sixty  mime,  or  Roman  pounds;    TETRA-DRACHMA 

vel 
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vel  -um,  equal  to  four  drachma  or  denarii,  as  its  name 
imports,  Liv.  xxxvii.  46.  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  13.;  but  Livy,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii,  Liv, 
xxxiv.  52. ;  OBOLUS,  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  drachmae, 
P)in.  xxi.  84. 


METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY. 

HPHE   Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SES- 
A    TERTII  or  SESTERTIA.     Sestertium  is  the  name  of  a 
sum,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  sestertii,  it  means  just 
so  many  sesterces ;  thus,  decern  sestertii,  ten  sesterces :  but  when 
it  is  joined  with  sestertia,  it  means  so  many  thousand  sestertii  ,- 
thus,  decern  sestertia,  ten  thousand  sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  Mille  sestertii,  mille  nummi  v.  sestertii 
numrai ,■  mille  sestertium,  mille  nummum  vel  sestertium,  minimum 

mille ;  H.  S.  vel  H.  S.  2500  ceris,  sc.  asses ;  250  denarii  vel 
drachmae  denote  the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  it  means  so 
many  hundred  thousand  sestertii ;  thus,  quadragies  sestertium  is 
the  same  with  quadragies  centena  millia  sestertiorum  nu?nmorum, 
or  quater  millies  mille  sestertii,  four  millions  of  sestertii.  Some- 
times the  adverb  stands  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing; 
thus,  decies,  vicies  vel  vigesies,  sc.  sestertium ;  expressed  more 
folly,  decies  ceniena,  sc.  millia  sestertium ;  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  1 5. 
Juvenal,  x.  335.,  and  completely,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  add.  ib.  in. 
70.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  decies  ceris,  sc.  centena  millia 
assium,  Liv.  xxiv.  1 1 .  For  when  we  say  dent  ceris,  centum 
ceris,  &c.  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a 
line  over  them,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  numeral  adverbs;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C.  signifies  the  same 
with  millies  centies,  i.  e.  1 10,000,000  sestertii  or  nummi, 
^888,020  :  16:8,  whereas  H.  S.  M.  C.  without  the  cross 
line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii,  £Q  :  17  :  71- 

When  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or 
three  orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units, 
the  second  thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands;  thus, 
III.  XII.  DC.  HS.  denotes  300,000,  12,000,  and  600  H.  S., 
in  all  making  312,600  sestertii,  ^5047  :  3  :  9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  3.,  that  seven  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pondo 
XVI.  DCCCX.,  argenti  pondo,  XXII.  LXX.,  etin  numerato, 
LXII.  LXXV.  CCCC,    that  is,    16,810   pounds   of  gold, 

22,070 
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22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money,  6,275;400 
sestertii,  e£J50,741  :  10:2'.  But  these  sums  are  otherwise 
marked  thus,  auri pondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX.,  argenti  XXII. 
M.  LXX.,  et  in  numerate  LXII.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 

When  sestertium  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  understood,  that 
is,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii, 
Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decern  millia  or  the 
like,  it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum,  and  stands 
for  so  many  sestertii,  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by 
decern  sestertia,  &c.  But  sestertium,  when  joined  with  decies 
or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  and 
is  a  compendious  way  of  expressing  decies  centies  sestertium, 
i.  e.  decies  centum  vel  decies  centena  millia  sestertium  v.  sester- 
tiorum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus, 
decern  millia  talenUhn,  and  sestertium  bis  millics  et  quadringenties 
are  equivalent,  Cic.  Babir.  Post.  8.  So  100  talents  and 
600,000  denarii,  Liv.  xxxiv.  50.  —  or  by  pounds,  LIBRAE 
pondo,  i.  e.  ponder e  in  the  ablative,  for  these  words  are  often 
joined,  as  we  say  pounds  in  weight,  and  when  PONDO  is 
put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a  pound  or  pounds, 
it  is  supposed  even  then,  by  the  best  critics,  to  be  in  the  ab- 
lative, and  to  have  libra  or  libra  understood.  (See  Gronovius 
de  pec.  vet.)  Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  27.  Bud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men.  iii. 
3.  3.  18.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  15.  Columel.  xii.  20.  28.  Liv.  xxvi. 
47.  iii.  29.  iv.  20.  xxii.  23.  Gell.  ii.  24.  xx.  i.  Cic.  Cluent. 
64.     Invent,  ii.  40.     Par  ad.  iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and 
was  worth  about  £3  sterling;  the  talent,  nearly  d£l93. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummi. 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our 
money  one  penny  8|  farthings ;  a  QUINARIUS  or  victo- 
riatus  3d.  3\q.\  a  DENARIUS,  Id.  Sq.;  the  AUREUS, 
or  gold  coin,  16s.  I3//.;  a  SESTERTIUM,  or  a  thousand 
sestertii,  e£8  :  1  :  5 \,  —  ten  sestertia,  Is.  Id.  l\q. —  an  hun- 
dred sestertii,  16s.  Id.  3q.  —  ten  sestertia,  or  10,000  sestertii, 
a£80  :  14  :  7«  —  an  hundred  sestertia,  vel  decies  sestertium^  vel 
decies  centena  millia  nummiim,  v.  sesterthim,  or  100,000  ses- 
tertii, .£8,072  :  8  :  4,— Centies,  vel  Centies  H.  S.  j£80,729:  3:  4, 
—  Millies,  H.  S.  a£  807,291  :  13  :  4,  —  Millies  Centies  H.  S. 
^€888,020  :  16  :  8,  &c.  Hence  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
certain  instances  on  record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  millies,  i.  e. 
,=£1,614,583  :  6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household- 
furniture,  Pliu.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47-,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
as  much  more  (altcrum  tantum).     In  the  opinion  of  Crassus, 

no 
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ilo  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an 
army,  Cic.  Off.\.  8.  or  a  legion,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10.  —  Seneca, 
ter  millies,  £2,42 1,875,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  42. —  Pallas,  the 
freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum,  Id.  xii.  53.  —  Lentu- 
lus  the  augur,  quater  millies,  £ 3, 229, 186  :  13  :  4,  Senec.  de 
Benef.  ii.  2J.  —  C.  Caecilius  Claudius  Isidorus,  although  he 
had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by 
his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  of  other 
cattle;  in  ready  money,  H.  S.  sexcenties,  ^184,375,  Plin.  ib. 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quater 
decies  millies,  g£32,291,6Gc>  :  13:4,  Suet.  Aug.  nit.  He  left  in 
legacies  to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  quadrin- 
genties,  and  to  the  tribes  or  poor  citizens  [tribubus  vel  plebi) 
Tiiicies  quinquies,  Suet.  ibid.   Tacit.  Arm.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  ac  septies  millies, 
,j£21, 796,875,  which  Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one 
year,  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  sup- 
port the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of '  quadringenties  millies, 
^322,9 16,666:  13:4,  an  immense  sum  !  more  than  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Britain  !  *     Suet.  Vesp.  1 6. 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  septin- 
gcnties  ,§£565,104:  3  :  4,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

Caesar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents, 
^251,875,  Plutarch.  When,  after  his  praetorship,  he  set 
out  for  Spain,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  Bis  millies  et 
quingenties  sibi  deesse,  ut  nihil  haberet,  i.  e.  That  he  was 
£2,018,229  :  3  :  4  worse  than  nothing.  A  sum  hardly  cre- 
dible !  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  432.  When  he  first  entered 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the 
treasury  ^1,095,979,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  and  brought  into  it, 
at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  above  <s£4,843,750  (amplius  sexies 
millies),  Veil.  ii.  56.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  friend- 
ship of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  by  a  bribe 
of  sexcenties  sestertium,  ^£484,373,  Dio.  xl.  60.  Vol.  Max. 
ix.  1.  6.  Vel.  Pat.  ii.  48.,  and  that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus, 
the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  A.  704.,  by  1500  talents,  about 
^£279,500,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Plutarch,  in  Ca?s.  %  Pomp, 
et  Suet.  C(vs.  29.  Of  Curio,  Lucan  says,  Hie  vendidit  urbem, 
iv.  ult.  Venali  Curio  lingua,  i.  269.,  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  thought, 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  iEn.  vi.  621.  But  this  Curio 
afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to  his  country 
lie  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio.  xli.  42.  Ly- 
hicas  en  nobile  corpus  pascit  aves !  nullo  contectus  Curio  busto, 
Lucan.  iv.  809. 

*  In  the  year  179  J ,  when  this  book  was  first  published. 

Antony 
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Antony  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Caesar  was  killed, 
owed  quadringenties,  £322,916  :  13  :  4,  which  he  paid  before 
the  kalends  of  April,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  37.,  and  squandered  of  the 
public  money,  sestertium  septies  millies,  j£T5,65 1,041  :  13  :  4, 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the 
Sicilians  of  sestertium  millies,  in  Caecil.  5.,  but  afterwards  ex- 
acted only  quadringenties,  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexcenties  sestertium, 
<s£484,375  ;  Seneca  says,  sestertium  millies  in  culinara  consump- 
sit,  and  being  at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  found  that  he  had  remaining  Only  sestertium  centies, 
^80,729:3:4;  a  sum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  live 
upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poison,  Senec.  consol. 
ad  Helv.  10.     Martial,  iii.  22.     Dio.  lvii.  19. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in 
full  dress,  jewels  to  the  value  of  quadragies  sestertium, 
«s€32,201  :  13  : 4,  or  as  others  read  the  passage,  quadringenties 
sestertium,  ^322,916 :  13  :  4,  Plin.  x.  35.  s.  57- 

Julius  Ccesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus, 
with  a  pearl  worth  sexagies  sestertia,  £AS,4\7  :  10.  Suet.  Ca?s. 
50.  Cleopatra,  at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl 
dissolved  in  vinegar  worth  centies  H.  S.  £80,729  :  3  :  4, 
Plin.  ibid.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  son  of  iEsopus, 
the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  worth  decies,  £8,072  :  18:4, 
Vol.  Max.  ix.  1,  2.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239.  So  Caligula, 
Suet.  34. 

A  single  dish  of  iEsop's  is  said  to  have  cost  an  hundred 
sestertia,  Plin.  x.  51.  s.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  centies  H.  S.,  ^80,729  :  3  :  4, 
Senec.  Helv.  9.,  and  Heliogabalus,  tricies  H.  S.,  £24,21%  :  15, 
Lamprid.  27. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  Lucullus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo,  was  50,000  drachma,  j€1,614  :  11  :  8,  Plutarch,  in 
JLucidl. 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes 
very  expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him 
H.  S.  decies  ;  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  borrowed 
money,  for  H.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  tricies  quinquies,  ^24,218:  15, 
Plin.  xiii.  15.  vii.  38.     Cic.  Fam.  5,  6. 

This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of  his  neighbours  should 
overlook  him,  answered,  "  If  you  have  any  skill,  contrive  it 
rather  so,  that  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing,"  Vel. 
Pat.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.£,  ccccxxxvii. 
£3,527;  17:  31,  Cic.  Att.  1 13. 

Domitius 
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^  Domitius  estimated  his  house  sexagies  sestertia,  i.  e.  at 
.=£48,437:10,  Val.  Max.  ix  1.5.  The  house  of  Clodius" 
cost  centies  et  quadragies   octies,  s£l  19,4-79,    Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

s.  24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S. 
j£32,291  :  13:  4,  Plin.  ix.  55.,  and  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for 
the  same  sum,  Ibid.  54. 

The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  been  Una  millia  nummum, 
s£16:2:  11,  from  Suet.  Cces.  38.  That  of  Caelius  was  xxx 
millia  nummum,  £'2\2 :  3  :  9,  and  thought  high,  Cic.  Ccel.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years. 
The  house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  J~ 
myriads  of  drachma,  ^2,421:17:6,  was,  not  long  after, 
purchased  by  Lucullus  for  50  myriads,  and  200  drachma:, 
sgi6,152:  5  :  10,   Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  in  the  space 
of  35  years,  was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank  (centesimum  locum 
non  obtinuit),  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his 
slaves,  he  lost  H.  S.  millies,  ^807,291  :  13:  4,  Ibid. 

The  o-olden  house  (aurea  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an 
immense  sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it 
quingenties,  H.  S.,  .£403,645  :  16 :  8,  Plin.  Ibid. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  MONEY. 


^HE  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  vel  fenus ; 
or  USURA,  fructus,  merces,  vel  impendium  ,•  the  capital, 
CAPUT,  or  sors ,-  also  Fcenus,  which  is  put  for  the  principal 
as  well  as  the  interest,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  17.  Cic.  Att.  i.  12. 
v.  21.  vi.  1,  2. 

When  one  A  S  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred, 
it  was  called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  an  hun- 
dred months  the  interest  equalled  the  capital;  or  asses 
usurje.  This  we  call  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  Pliny, 
duodenis  assibus  debere  vel  mutuari,  Ep.  x.  62.  v.  55.,  centesi- 
■mas  computare,  Id.  ix.  28.,  which  was  usually  the  legal  inter- 
est at  Rome,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  first  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was 
exacted,  Una  centesimal,  24  per  cent.,  and  even  48  per  cent., 
quaternai  centesimal,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace 
mentions  one  who  demanded  60  per  cent. ;  Qjuinas  hie  capiti 
viercedes  exsecat ;  i.  e.  quintuplices  usuras  exigit,  vel  quinis  cen- 
iesimis  fbeneraU  Sat.  i.  2.  14. 

J  When 
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When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 

capital,   and  likewise  yielded  interest,   it  was  called  Centesiniie 

renovate,     Cie.    Ibid.,    or    ANATOCISMUS   amiiversarius, 

compound  interest,  Id.  v.  21.;  if  not,  centesimce  perpetuae :  or 

Jcenus  perpetuum,  Ibid. 

Usui'.vE  semisses,  six  per  cent. ;  trientes,  four  per  cent. ; 
quadrantcs,  three  per  cent. ;  bosses,  eight  per  cent.  §c,  Cic. 
Att.  iv.  15.  Pers.  v.  149.;  usura  legitimise  vel  licite,  legal  inte- 
rest; illicite  vel  illegitinuz,  illegal.  Digest,  et  Suet.  Aug.  39. 

Usura  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Fcenus  in  the 
singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  one 
per  cent.,  tgenus  unciarium  vel  uncije  usurce,  Tacit.  Am:. 
vi.  16.j  (see  Lex  Duilia  M^enia,)  which  some  make  the  same 
with  usura  centesima ;  reduced,  A.  U.  408.,  to  one  half,  Fgsnus 
Semunciarium,  Id.  et  Uv.  vii.  27- ;  but  these,  and  other 
regulations,  were  eluded  by  the  art  of  the  usurers  (Fceneratores), 
Cic.  Atfe  vi.  1.  Off.  ii.  24,  25.  Sail.  Cat.  33.  Liv.  viii.  28. 
xxxv.  7*  41.  After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
A.  725.,  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12  to  4  per 
cent.,  Dio.  Ii.  21. 

Professed  bankers  or  money-lenders  were  also  called  Men- 
sarii  vel  Trapezite,  Argentarii,  Nummularis  vel  Colly- 
biste,  Liv.  vii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  2,  3,  4.  Cic.  Flacc.  19.,  some- 
times appointed  by  the  public,  Liv.  xxiii.  21, 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecu- 
niam  alicui  v.  apnid  aliquem  occupare,  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  Verr. 
i.  36.,  ponere,  collocare,  &c. ;  when  he  called  it  in,  relegere, 
Horat.  Epod.  2.  ult. 

The   Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention 
of  a  banker,   Cic.  Ccecin.   6.  (in  for o,    et  de  mensd  scripturd, 
magis  qudm  ex  area  domoqne,  vel  cistd  pecunia  numerabatur, 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Adelph.  ii.  4.   13.)   whose    account-books    of 
debtor  and  creditor  (Tabulce  vel   codices    accepti   et   expensi '■■} 
mcns(E  rationcs),   were  kept  with  great  care,  Ibid. ;   hence  Ac- 
ceptum  referre,  Cic,  and  among  later  writers,  acceptum  Jhre, 
to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  received ;    Acceftilatio,  a 
form  of  freeing   one   from    an   obligation    without  payment: 
Lxpensum  ferre,   to  mark  down  on  the  Creditor  side,   as  paid 
or  given  away  ;  Expensi  latio,  the  act  of  doing  so  :  Ratio  ac- 
cepti atque  expensi  inter  nos  convenit,  our  accounts  agree,  Plant. 
Most.  i.  3.  146.     In  rationem  inducer e  vel  in  tabulis  rationem 
sci-ibcre,   to  state  an  account,   Cic.  Verr.  i.  42.     And  because 
this  was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the 
person's  name  in  the  banker's  books ;  hence  scribere  nummos 
alicui,  i.  e.  se  per  scriptwn  v.  cliirographum  obligare  ut  solvat,  to 
promise  to  pay,  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  4.  34.,  rationem  accepti  scribere, 

to 
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to  borrow,  Id.  True.  iv.  2.  36.,   rescribere,   to  pay,   or  to  pay 
back  what  one  has  received,  'lev.  Pkorm.  v.  7.  29.     Horat.  Sat 
II.  3.  76.,  so  perscribere,  to  order  to  pay,   Ter.  Pkorm.  v.  /.  30, 
Cic.  Att.  ix.  12.     Place.  19.,   whence  perscriptio,  an  assign- 
ment or  an  order  on  a  banker,   C/c.  Ora*.  i.  58.     Att.  iv.  «//. 
/%?£  v.  4.     i%<x.  30.     Att.  xii.  51.     Hence  also  NOMEN  is 
put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,   or  for  an  article  of 
an  account.     NOMINA  facere,  to  contract  debt,  Senec.  Ben. 
s.  1.,  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum  in 
a    banker's   books,    Cic.  Off  iii.  14.,   or  to  accept  such  secu- 
rity,   Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23.,   exigere,    to   demand    payment,    Cic. 
Verr.  i.  1 0.     So  appellare  de  nomine,  Att.  v.  29.,  dissolvere,  to 
discharge,  to  pay,   Id.  Plane.  28.,  solvere,  Att.  vi.  2.,  expun- 
gere,  Plaut.  Cist.  i.  3.  41.     Explicare,  Att.  13.  29.     Expedite, 
16.  6.     Transcriber  nomina  in  alios,  to  lend  money  in  the 
name  of  others,   Liv.  35.  7-       Pecunia   ei   est   in   nominibus, 
is  on  loan,   Cic.  Verr.  v.  7.     Tbp.  3.     In  codicis  extremd  cerd 
nomen  infimum  injlagitiosd  liturd,  the  last  article  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  shamefully  blotted,   Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.      Ratiojium 
nomina,   articles  of  accounts,  lb.  39.       In  tabulas  nomen  re- 
Jerre,  to  enter  a  sum  received.     Multis  Verri  nominibus  accep- 
ium  referre,   to  mark  down  on  the  debtor   side  many  articles 
or  sums  received  from  Verres,  Ibid.     Hinc  ratio  cum   Curtiis, 
multis  nominibus,  quorum  in  tabulis  iste  habet  nullum,  i.  e.  Cur- 
tiis nihil  expensum  tulit  Verres,  Ibid.     Hence  Cicero,  pleading 
against  Verres,  often  says,  Recita  nomina,  i.  e.  res,  personal, 
causas,  in  quas  ille  aut  quibus  expensum  tulit,  the  accounts,   or 
the  different  articles  of  an  account,   Ascon.     Certis  nominibus 
pecuniam  debcre,   on  certain  accounts,    Cic.  Quinct.  11.     Non 
refert  parva  nomina  in  codices,   small  sums,    Cic.  Rose.  Com.  1 . 
Multis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  facere,  to   borrow  many 
sums  to  pay   another,   Cic.   Verr.  ii.  76.       Permulta   nomina, 
many  articles,  lb.  5.     Likewise  for  a  debtor ;  Ego  bonum  no- 
men existimor,  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  6. 
Optima  nomina  non  appellandojiunt  mala,  Column,  i.  7.     Bono 
nomine  centesimis  contentus  erat,  non  bono  quaternas  centesimas 
sperabat,  12  per  cent,  from  a  good  debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic. 
Att.  v.  21.      Nomina  sectatur  tironum,  i.e.  ut  debitores facial 
venatur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors  a  thing  forbidden  by  law, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  16.     Cautos  nominibus  certis  expenderenummos, 
i.  e.  sub  chirographo  bonis  nominibus  vel  debitoribus  dare,  to  lend 
on  security  to  good  debtors,   Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  105.     Locare  nomen 
sponsu  improbo,  to  become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
Phadr.  i.  16. 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends, 
hence  called  tristes,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.,  and  celeres, 
Ovid.  Remid.  Amor.  561.,  a  book  in   which  the  sums  to  be 
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demanded  were  marked  was  called  CALENDARIUM,  Senec. 
Bene/,  i.  2.  vii.  10.     Ep.  14.  87- 


ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH,  &c. 

'X'HE  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits, 
paces,  stadia,  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  mea- 
sure chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  DIGITUS, 
a  digit,  or  finger's  breadth ;  Pollex,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an 
inch;  PALMUS,  an  hand's  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (-)A 
digiti,  or  3  inches;  PES,  a  foot,  =  16  digits  or  12  inches; 
Palmipes,  a  foot  and  an  hand's  breadth;  CUBITUS  vel  Ulna, 
a  cubit,  from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger,  —  1 1  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
well-proportioned  man's  stature ;  PASSUS,  a  pace,  =  5  feet, 
including  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where 
the  foot  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double 
of  an  ordinary  pace,  gradus  vel  gressus.  A  pole  ten  feet  long 
(decempeda)  was  called  Pertica,  a  perch,  [quasi  Portica,  a 
portando.)  The  English  perch  or  pole  is  16'  feet, —  Una 
pertica  tractare,  to  measure  with  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the 
same  manner,  Plin.  Ep.  8^  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  palmi  or  hand-breadths, 
12  pollices  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiti  or  finger-breadthf-. 
Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns  (horde* 
gratia),  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  2. ;  but  the  English  make  their 
inch  only  three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from 
the  divisions  of  the  Roman  as ,-  thus  dodrans  vel  spithama,  S 
pollices,  or  uncice,  inches,  Suet.  Aug.  J 9.     Plin.  vii.  2. 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  rum)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  (sesquipes),  2  spithama?,  6  palmi,  18  pollices,  or  24  digiti. 
PASSUS,  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet,  Plin.  ii.  23. 
125.  Passus,  or  625  feet,  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong: 
and  8  Stadia,  or  1000  paces,  or  5000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLI- 
ARIUM,  vel  -re  ±  vel  MILLE,  sc.  passus  v.  passuum,  Ck. 
Casein.  1 0.     Att.  iii.  4.     Gell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  barasanga  ;  and 
2  parasangs,  Schoenos,  Herodot.  ii.  16.;  but  others  differ, 
Plin.  v.  10.    xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM)  contained  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet,  Quinciil.  i- 
10.  42.     Varr.  R.  22.  i.  10.  1.     Plin.  xviii.  3,  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  ouadratus,  consisting 
of  120  feet  square;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum 
aratro  uno  impetujusto  vel  protelo,  i.  e.  uno  tracfu  vel  tenore,  at 

one 
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one  stretch,  without  stopping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Donat. 
in  Ter.  Phorm.  1.  3.  36.,  non  strigantes,  without  resting,  Plin. 
Xd.  19.  s.  49.  Senec.  Ep.  31.  Phcedr.  iii.  6.  9.)  Actus  quad- 
ratus  undique  jznitur  pedibus  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatum  facit 
jugerum,  et  ab  eo,  qubd  erat  junctum,  nomenjugem  usurpavit, 
Col.  v.  1.5.  Jugum  vocabatur,  qitbd  uno  jugo  bourn  in  die 
exarari  posset,  Plin.  &  Varr.  Ibid. 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet  in 
length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots  acre 
is  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  larger. 

The  Jugerum  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an 
as  ;  hence  imcia  agri,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  de 
R.  R.  i.  10. 


ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

THHE  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by 
Roman  authors  is  the  AMPHORA,  {ex  u^i  et  <pspoo,  quod 
vas  ejus  mensurce  utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  ansis,)  called  also 
gUADRANTAL,  or  cadus,  and  by  the  Greeks  metreta  or  ceramium, 
a  cubic  foot,  containing  2  urnce,  3  modii,  8  congii,  48  sextarii, 
and  96  Imninoe  or  cotylac.  But  the  Attic  amphora  (xaSoc,  or 
metreta,)  contained  2  urnce,  and  12  sextarii. 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  gallons  English,  and  the 
sextarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutchkinand 
a  half  Scots. 

A  sextarius  contained  2  heminte,  4  quartarii,  8  acetabula,  and 
12  cyathi,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  as;  thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextant es,  quad- 
rantesy  trientes,  &c,  according  to  the  number  of  cyathi  which 
they  contained.     See  p.  421. 

A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
It  contained  4  ligulce  vel  lingulce,  or  cochlear ia^  spoonfuls,  Co- 
lumel.  xii.  21.     Plin.  xx.  5.     Martial,  xiv.  120. 

CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a  cubic 
half  foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine  used 
anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men 
among  the  people,  lav.  xxv.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence  CON- 
GIARIUM,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of  money,  corn,  or  oil,  given 
to  the  people,  Lip.  xxxvii.  M.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  45.  Suet.  Cces. 
38.,  chiefly  by  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3 1 .  Suet. 
Ca?s.  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  fO.  Bom.  4.,  or  privately  to  an 
individual,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1.     Att.  x.  7.     Suet.  Vesp.  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM, 
Suet.  Cal.  46.  Ner.T.  Plin.  Paneg.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41., 
sometimes  also  congiarium,   Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.     Curt.  vu2. 

h  h  2  The 
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The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to  be 
called  Heminaria,  Quinctil.  vi.  3.  52. 

The  weight  of  rain-water  contained  in  an  amphora  wa& 
80  Roman  pounds,  in  a  congius  10  pounds,  and  in  a  sextarim 
I  pound,  8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romanc- 
was  the  CULEUS,  containing  20  amphora?. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Ccccubm  usually  yielded  7  culei  of  wine 
an  acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons,  3|  pints  English,  worth  at  the 
vine-yard  300  nummi,  or  75  denarii,  each  culeus,  i.  e.  s&2  :  8  :  5|7 
about  a  halfpenny  the  English  pint,  Plin.  xiv.  4.  ColumelL 
iii.  3. 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry,  the  third 
part  of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A 
modius  of  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  librae,  Plin.  xviii.  7» 
Five  modii  of  wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre,  six  of  barley 
and  beans,  and  three  of  pease,  lb.  24.  Six  modii  were  called 
MEDIMNUS  vel  -um,  an  Attic  measure,  Nep.  Attic  2.  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  45.  47.  49,  &c. 


ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 
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EN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  oi 
alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a 
constant  mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  this  art, 
men  employed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory  of  im- 
portant events,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  those  at 
a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising 
altars  or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games 
and  festivals ;  and,  what  was  most  universal,  by  historical 
£ongs,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  2. 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  representation  of  thought  was 
the  painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the 
figure  of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of 
another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice 
of  it  to  their  Emperor  Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a  large 
cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thing  they  had  seen. 

The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols  called 
Hierogtyphicfa,  (from  ligbs,  sacral,  and  yXvQw,  to  carve,) 
whereby  they  represented  several  filings  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  contended  about  the  honour 
of  having  invented  letters,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  14.  Plin.  vii.  56. 
Lttcan.  iii.  220. 

Cadmus, 
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Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece 
near  1500  years  before  Christ,  Herodot.  v.  58.,  then  only  six- 
teen in  number,  a,  /3,  y,  8,  e,  i,  x,  A,  p.,  v,  o,  w,  g,  <r,  t,  w.  To 
these,  four  were  added  by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  S,  £,  f,  x>  ar|d  four  afterwards  by  Simonides,  £,  jj,  ^>  w» 
i%*rc.  vii.  56.  s.  57-     Hygin.  Fab.  277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
Ibid,  fy  Liv.  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of  the 
same  form  with  the  Greek,   Tacit,  ibid.  Pliii.  vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horizontally.  Some 
from  the  right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c.  Some 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  alternately,  like 
cattle  ploughing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  hence  this  manner  of 
writing  was  called  jSao-TgofjjSov.  But  most,  as  we  do,  from  left 
to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing  were  stones  and 
bricks,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60.  Lucan. 
iii.  223.  Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  1.,  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxvii.  8.  Jos.  viii.  32.; 
then  plates  of  brass,  Liv.  iii.  57.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43.,  or  of 
lead,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job.  xix.  24.,  and  wooden  tablets, 
Isaiah,  xxx.  8.  Horat.  Art.  P.  399.  Gell.  ii.  12.  On  these 
all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  Cic.  Font.  14. 
Liv.  vi.  20.  Plin.  Pan.  54.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  8.  13.  As  the  art 
oi  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the 
materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as 
appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  (liber)  of  trees  ;  whence  leaves  of  paper, 
(charts,  folia,  vel  plaguhz,)  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves 
of  trees  are  still  used  for  writing  by  several  nations  of  India. 
Afterwards  linen,  Liv.  iv.  7.  13.  20.,  and  tables  covered  with 
wax  were  used.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
paper  first  began  to  be  manufactured  from  an  Egyptian  plant 
or  reed,  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -urn,  whence  our  word  paper, 
or  BIBLOS,  whence  /S//3aoj,  a  book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several 
coats  or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they 
separated  with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  (philijra, 
vel  schedce)  was  spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed 
above  it  across.  The  one  was  called  stamen,  and  the  other 
subtemen,  as  the  warp  and  the  woof  in  a  web.  Being  moistened 
with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served  instead  of  glue, 
they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that  dried  in  the  sun. 
Then  these  sheets  ( plagidcv  vel  scheda),  thus  prepared,  were 
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joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  never  more  than  twenty  in 
what  was  called  one  SCAPUS,  or  roll,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  s.  21. 

The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or 
some  other  animal ;  hence  charta  dentafa,  smooth,  polished, 
Cic.  Q..  Fr.  ii.  16.  The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after 
Augustus,  Augusta  regret;  the  next  Liviana  ;  the  third 
Hieratica,  which  used  anciendy  to  be  the  name  of  the  finest 
kind,  being  appropriated  to  the  sacred  volumes.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  introduced  some  alteration,  so  that  the  finest  paper 
after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior  kinds  were  called 
Amphitheatrica,  Saitica,  Leneotica,  from  places  in  Egypt  where 
paper  was  made;  and  Fanniana,  from  Fannius,  who  had  a 
noted  manufactory  (officina)  for  dressing  Egyptian  paper  at 
Rome,   Plin.  ib. 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers  {involucra  vel  segestria* 
sing.  ~e.)  was  called  Emporetica,  because  used  chiefly  by  mer- 
chants for  packing  goods,  Plin.'yaii.  12.,  coarse  and  spongy 
paper,  Scabra  Bibulaque,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOLLA, 
sc.  charta,  as  we  say  royal  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing 
"written  on  it  Macrocollum,    sc.  voluiheh,    Ibid.  &  Cic.  Att 
xiii.  25.    xvi.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
library,  the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for 
writing,  was  discovered  at  Pergamus,  hence  called  PERGA- 
MENA,  sc.  chart;;,  vel  Membrana,  parchment.  Hence  also 
Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Academics,  quatuor  h$§£gia.i, 
i.  e.  libri  e  membranis  Jacti,  ,Att.  xiii.  24.  Some  read  ditpSegai, 
i.e.pelles,  by  a  metonymy,  for  libri  pellibus  tecti,  \e\  in  pellibus 
scripti.  See  Manutius.  Diphthera  Jovis  is  the  register  book 
of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose 
milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to 
have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  proverb, 
Diphtheram  sero  Jupiter  inspexit ;  and  Aniiquiora  diphthera, 
Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  Poiluc.  vii.  1 5.  .ZEIian.  ix.  3.  To 
this  Plautus  beautifully  alludes,  Bud.  Prol.  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment  ,•  of  calves, 
VELLUM  {quasi  Vitulinum,  sc.  corium). 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written 
on  parchment,  few  on  the  papyrus. 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of  paper 
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from  the  papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  paper  from 
cotton  or  silk  {cliarta  bombycina)  was  invented  in  the  East 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century;  and,  in  imitation  of 
it,  from  linen  rags  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Coarse  brown 
paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England,  A.  1588;  for  writing 
and  printing,  A.  1690  ;  before  which  time  about  ,s£l  00,000 
are  said  to  have  been  paid  annually  for  these  articles  to  France 
and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves 
or  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil, 
with  a  sharp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM. 
Hence  Stilo  abstineo,  I  forbear  writing,  Plin,  Pp.  vii.  21.  On 
paper  or  parchment,  a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point, 
like  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS,  Arundo,  fistula  \elcanna, 
which  they  dipt  in  ink  {atramento  intingebant)  as  we  do  our 
pens,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  8.  Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  15.  Pers.  m.  11.  14. 
Horat.  Art.  P.  446.     Plin.  xvi.  36.    s.  64. 

Sepia,  the  cuttle-fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ib. ;  because, 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal 
itself,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  ii.  20.     Ovid.  Halieut.  18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was 
broad  at  one  end ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any 
:hi ng,  they  turned  the  stilus,  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the 
broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  anew.  Hence  scepe 
J  Hum  vertas,  make  frequent  corrections,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these 
tables,  foT  the  convenience  of  making  alterations;  and  when 
s.ny  thing  appeared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  published,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables 
than  on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently 
dipping  the  reed  in  ink,   Qjdnctil.  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a  file  [lima  labor) ;  hence  opus  lima  re,  to  polish,  Cic. 
Or  at.  i.  25.;  Ii  mare  de  ali  quo,  to  lop  off  redundancies,  Idem, 
ill.  9. ;  supremam  limam  operiri,  to  wait  the  last  polish,  Plin. 
Pp.  viii.  5. ;  lima  mordacius  uti,  to  correct  more  carefully, 
Ovid.  Pont,  i.  5.  19.  Liber  rasus  lima  amici,  polished  by  the 
correction  of  a  friend,  Id.  ii.  4.  17. ;  ultima  lima  defuit  meis 
scriptis,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  6.  30.,  i.  e.  summa  manus  aperi  defuit, 
vel  non  imposita  est,  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it 
was  not  finished ;  metapJi.  vel  translat.  a  picturd,  quam  manus 
complet  atque  ornat  suprema,  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  572.;  or 
of  beating  on  an  anvil ;  thus,  Et  male  tornatos  (some  read  for- 
matos)  incudi  reddere  versus,  to  alter,  to  correct,  Horat.  Art.  P. 
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44 1 .  ;  uno  opere  eanclem  incudem  diem  noctcmque  tundere,  to  be 
always  teaching  the  same  thing,  Cic.  Oral.  ii.  39.  Ahlatum 
mediis  opus  est  incudibus  Mud,  the  work  was  published  in  an 
imperfect  state,   Ovid.  ibid.  29. 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper, 
or  parchment,  {charta  deletitia,)  called  Palimsestos,  (a  sroAtv 
rursus,  et  vf/aco,  rado,)  vel  palinxesius  («  £sa),  rado),  on  which 
they  might  easily  erase  (delere)  what  was  written,  and  write 
it  anew,  Martial,  xiv.  7-  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1 8.  But  it  seems  this 
might  have  been  done  on  any  parchment,  Horat.  Art.  P.  389. 
They  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by  interlining  (supra- 
scripto),   Plin.  Ep.  vii.  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note- books,  (ADVERSARIA, 
-arum,)  in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any 
thing,  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten  until  they  wrote  out  a 
fair  copy ;  of  an  account,  for  instance,  or  of  any  deed,  {ut  ex 
iis  justce  tabula  conficerentur),  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2,  3.  Hence 
referre  in  adversaria,  to  take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing,  lb. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per or  parchment,  and  always  joined  {agglutinabant)  one  sheet 
(sckeda)  to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what  they  had 
to  write,  and  then  rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff;  hence 
VO LUMEN,  a  volume  or  scroll.  Evolvere  librum,  to  open  a 
book  to  read,  Cic.  Tusc.  i,  1 1.  Top.  9. ;  animi  sui  complicatara 
notionem  evolvere,  to  unfold,  to  explain,   Off.  iii.  19. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume, 
so  that  usually  in  a  work  there  was  the  same  number  of  vo- 
lumes as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Me- 
tamorphoses, mutatce  ter  quinque  volumina  forma,  Trist.  i.  1. 
117-  So  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  3.  Att.  ix.  10.  Tarn.  xvi.  17.  When 
the  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  vo- 
lumes ;  thus  Studiosi  tres,  i.  e.  three  books  on  Rhetoric,  in 
sex  volumina  propter  amplitudinem  divisi,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  Some- 
times a  work,  consisting  of  many  books,  was  contained  hi 
one  volume ;  thus,  Homerus  totus  in  uno  volumine,  i.  e.  forty- 
eight  books,  Ulpian.  I.  52.  D.  de  Legat.  iii.  Hence  annosa 
volumina  vatum,  aged  books,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  26.  Peragere 
volumina  to  compose,  Plin.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides 
{in  utrdque  pagina)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS,  vel  -on,  Plin.  ib.,  i.  e.  scriptus  et  in 
iergo  {ex  ottkt^sv,  a  tergo,  et  y^atpco,  scribo),  Juvenal,  i.  1.  6.,  in 
charta  aversd,  Martial,  viii.  62.,  in  very  small  characters  (mi- 
nutissimis,  sc.  Uteris),  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  {bulla) 
of  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  out- 
side, for  security  and  ornament  {ad  conservationem  et  ornatum), 

called 
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called  UMBILICUS,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  part  of 
the  human  body ;  hence  Ad  umbillcum  adducere,  to  bring  to 
a  conclusion,  to  finish,  Horat.  Ep.  xiv.  8.,  ad  umbilicos  perve- 
nire,  Martial,  iv.  91.  Some  suppose  this  ornament  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  roll,  Schol.  in  Horat.,  but 
others,  at  the  end  of  the  stick  (bacillus  vel  surculus)  on  which 
the  book  was  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  Cornua, 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.8.  Martial,  xi.  108.,  hence  we  usually  find 
umbilici  in  the  plur.  Catidl.  xx.  7-  Martial,  i.  67.  hi.  2.  5,  6. 
viii.  61. ;  and  in  Statins,  Silv.  iv.  9.  8.,  binis  umbilicis  decoratus 
liber. 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  navel 
in  English  ;  thus,  Delphi  umbilicus  Grcecice,  Liv.  xxxv.  18 — 41. 
23.,  orbis  terrarum,  Id.  xxxviii.  47-  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  56.  So  Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  48.  Cutilice  lacus,  in  quojluctuet  insula,  Italics  umbili- 
cus, Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  17.,  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble,  Cic.  Orat. 
ii.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherever  they 
went,  small  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  -ia, 
(quod  non  majores  erant  quam  quae  pugno,  vel  pugillo  compre- 
henderentur,  vel  quod  in  iis  stilo  pungendo  scribebatur,)  by  Ho- 
mer, snvaxej,  //.  vi.  169. ;  hence  said  to  have  been  in  use  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Plin.  xiii.  11.,  on  which 
they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  Plin.  Ep.^  i.  6. 
Ovid.  Met.  ix.  520.,  either  with  their  own  hand,  Plin.  viii.  9., 
or  by  means  of  a  slave,  called,  from  his  office,  NOTARIUS, 
Id.  iii.  5.,  or  Tabellarius,   Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4. 

The  pngillares  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or 
boxwood,  or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured 
or  white  wax,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  3.,  contain- 
ing two  leaves  (duplices,  Si«rru^o»)j  three,  four,  five,  or  more, 
Martial,  ib.,  with  a  small  margin  raised  all  round,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  models  of  them  which  still  remain.  They  wrote 
on  them  (exarabant)  with  a  stilus,  hence  Ceris  et  stylo  incum- 
bere,  for  in  pugillaribus  scribere,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Remittere 
stilum,  to  give  over  writing,  Ib.         . 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  city, 
Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  39.,  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provoca- 
tion, used  the  graphium  or  stilus  as  a  weapon,  Suet.  Cas.  82. 
C.  28.  CI.  15.  35.  Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  14.,  which  they  carried 
in  a  case,  (theca  calamaria,  aut  graphiaria,  vel  graphiarium,) 
Martial,  xiv.  21.  Hence  probably  the  stiUtto  of  the  modern 
Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand  was  called  CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS,  vel  -urn,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  I.  xvi.  21.  Suet. 
Jul.  17.  Aug.  87.,  which  also  signifies  one's  hand  or  hand- 
writing, Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4.    Fam.  ii.  13.  x.  21.    Att.  ii.  20.    Nat. 

D.  ii. 
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D.  ii.  74*  Versus  ipsius  chircgrapho  scripti,  with  his  own  hand, 
Suet.  Ner.  52.  Chirographum  alicujus  imitari,  Id.  Aug.  64. 
Tit.  3. 

But  chirographum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation, 
which  a  person  wrote  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
sealed  with  his  ring,  Juvenal,  xiii.  137-  Suet.  Cal.  11.  When 
the  obligation  was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  kept 
by  each,  as  between  an  undertaker  and  his  employer,  &c.  it 
was  cailed  SYNGRAPHA,  -us,  vel  -urn,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i. 
36.  Plant.  Asin.  iv.  1.,  which  is  also  put  for  a  passport  or 
furlough,  Plaut.  Cap.  ii.  3.  90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books, 
were  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  vel  CAPSA,  an  escritoir, 
a  box  or  case  {arcula,  vel  loculus),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  f.  4.  22. 
10.  63.,  commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  who  attended  boys  of 
rank  to  school,  Juvenal,  x.  1 1 7..,  called  Capsaiuus,  Suet.  Ner. 
36.,  or  Librarius,  Id.  CI.  35.,  together  with  the  private  in- 
structor, PiEDAGoGUS,  Ibid. ;  also  for  the  most  part  of  servile 
condition,  Plaut.  Bacch.  1,  2.,  distinguished  from  the  public 
teacher,  called  PRECEPTOR,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  13.  Settee,  de 
Ir.  ii.  22.,  Doctor,  vel  Magister,  Id.  Paneg.  47.,  but  not  pro- 
perly Dominus,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  some- 
times was,  Suet.  CI.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  87-,  especially  to  a 
person  whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among 
us,  Senec.  Ep.  iii.  47-;  thus,  Domina  is  used  ironically  for 
mistress  or  madam,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  15.  Augustus  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suet.  53.,  nor  Ti- 
berius, la  ^7-j  because  that  word  properly  signifies  a  master 
of  slaves,  (qui  denii  prceest,  vel  imperat,)  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  33. 
An  under  teacher  was  called  Hypodidasculus,  Cic.  Fam. 
ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  saehels  and  books  them- 
selves  ilavo  suspensi  locidos  tabulamque  lacerto),  Hor.  Sat.  i. 

6.  74. 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand, 
and  not  by  that  of  a  transcriber  (manu  librarii),  it  was  called 
AUTOGRAPHUS,  Suet.  Aug.  71.  87.,  or  Idiograplms,  Gell. 
ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself,  cr 
his  actions,  wrere  called  Commentarii,  Ctes.  8?  Cic.  Brut.  75. 
Suet.  Cces*  56.  Tib.  61.,  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials, 
or  journals,  [Diaria  ephemerldes,  acta  diurna,  fyc.)  Cic.  Far.:. 
v.  12.  f.  viii.  11.  Phil.  i.  1.  Verr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31,  32.  xlii.  6. 
Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  22.  x.  96.  Memorandums  of 
any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a  book,  were  called  Hypomnemata* 
Cic.  Att.  xvi.  14.  21.     Also  Commentarii  electorum  vel  ex- 

cerptorum* 
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cerptorum,    books  of  extracts  or  common-place  books,  Plin. 

Ep.  iii.  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers  (bibliopole), 
they  were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice-stone, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  20.  Plin.  xxxvi.  2L.  s.  42.  Catull.xx.  8.  Tibull. 
iii.  1.  10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed ;  hence  signdta 
volumina,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  So  letters,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  The 
roll  was  usually  wrapped  round  with  coarser  paper,  or 
parchment,  Plin.  xiii.  11.,  or  with  part  of  an  old  book,  to 
which  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i.  20.  13.  Hence 
the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place,  Fient  ex  te  opistographa//fcra- 
ntm,  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written  on  the  back 
shewed  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the 
custom  of  dividing  them  into  pages  (pagince),  and  folding 
-hern  into  the  form  of  a  pocket-book  or  account-book,  {libel- 
Ins  memorialis  vel  rationalist  with  distinct  pages,  like  our 
books ;  whereas  formerly,  consuls  and  generals,  when  they 
wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  across  the 
sheet  {transversa  chartd),  without  any  distinction  of  pages,  and 
roll  them  up  in  a  volume,  Suet.  Cces.  56.  Hence,  after  this, 
all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  from 
them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to 
be  written  and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLI.  (See 
p.  23.)  Suet.  Aug.  xlv.  53.  Tib.  xviii.  66.  CI.  15.  N.  15. 
Domit.  17.  Martial,  viii.  31.  82.,  or  Codicilli,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xvi.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  xxii.  42.  Cal.  18.  CI.  29.,  rarely  used  in 
the  singular;  applied  chiefly  to  a  person's  last  will,  (see  p.  56.) 
also  to  writing  tables,  the  same  with  pugillqres,  or  to  letters 
written  on  them,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  10.  Fa?n.iv.  12.  vi.  18.  ix.  26. 
Q,  Fr.  ii.  11.     Stiet,  CI.  5.     N.  49. 

A  writ,  conferring  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege,  was 
called  DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  libellus  duplicatus,  vel  duorum folio- 
rum,  consisting  of  two  leaves  written  on  one  side,)  granted 
by  the  emperor,  or  any  Romnn  magistrate,  similar  to  what 
we  call  Letters  Patent,  i.  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or 
a.  patent,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  12.  Att.  x.  17.  Pis.  37-  Senec.  Ben. 
vii.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  50.  Cal.  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth.  7.,  given 
particularly  to  public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  get 
the  use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for  dispatch,  Plin.  Ep. 
x.  54,  55.  121. 

Any   writing,  whether   on   paper,    parchment,    tablets,    or 

whatever  materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of 

distinct  leaves  above  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  {quasi 

caudex,  plwium  tabularum  contextus,  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  13. 

*  Cic, 
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Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  46.  &  Ascon.  in  loc.)  particularly  accouni- 
books ;  tabulcB  vel  Codices,  accepti  et  expensi,  Cic.  Rose.  Com. 
i.  2,  &c.  Verr.  ii.  61.,  libri  or  libelli.  Thus,  we  say  liber  and 
volumen  of  the  same  thing,  Quinctil.  ix.  4.  f.,  liber  grandi  vo- 
lumine,  Gell.  xi.  6.,  but  not  codex.  Legere  vel  recitare  suum 
codicem,  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read  his  own 
law  from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  he- 
rald and  secretary,  whose  office  that  was,  (see  p.  83.  &  1 62.) 
were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  intercession  of  another  tribune, 
Ascon.  in  Cornel.  Cic.  Vat.  2.  Quinctil.  iv.  4.  Hence,  in  after 
times,  Codex  was  applied  to  any  collection  of  laws.  See 
p.  205. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERiE,  Cic.  passim  ; 
hence,  Quam  vellem  nescire  liter  as,  I  wish  I  could  not 
write,  Suet.  Ner.  10.  Senec.  Clem.  1.  But  liter  a  is  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  epistolary  writings,  (EPISTOUE,  vel 
charted  epistolares,  Cic.)  used  in  this  sense  by  the  poets,  also  in 
the  sing.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  7-  9.  ii.  7«  iv.  8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix.jfoz. 
xxi.jfoz. ;  so  in  a  negative  form,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  39.  Fam.  ii.  1 7. 
Arch.  8.  Verr.  i.  36. ;  or  for  one's  hand-writing  (manus\  Cic. 
Att.  vii.  2. ;  but,  in  prose,  litera  commonly  signifies  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet. 

Epistola  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cic. 
Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7*  »•  4.,  Codicilli  were  also 
given  to  those  present,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  39.  Senec.  Ep.  55.  So 
Libelli,  Suet.  Aug.  84. 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
letters,  if  long,  into  pages,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  .2.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2,  3.  Fam. 
ii.  13.  xi.  '25.,  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  little  book, 
Senec.  Ep.  45.,  tied  them  round  with  a  thread  (lino  obligabant), 
Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Ovid.  Ep.  xviii.  28.,  as  anciently,  Nep.  Pans. 
4.  Curt.  vii.  2.,  covered  the  knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of 
chalk  (creta),  Cic.  Flacc.  16.  Verr.  iv.  26.,  and  sealed  it  (ob- 
signabant),  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64.  96.,  first  wetting  the  ring 
with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it,  Ovid.  Irist.  v. 
4,  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  15.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  epistolam  vel 
literas  resignare,  aperire,  vel  solvere,  to  open,  Nep.  Hann.  1 1 . 
Cic.  Att.  xi.  9.,  resolvei'e,  Liv.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  small  postscript 
remained  after  the  page  was  completed,  it  was  written  cross- 
wise (tran.-versim)  on  the  margin,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1. 

In  writing  letters,  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Auson. 
Ep.  20.,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of 
familiarity  or  fondness,  Cic.  Sr  Blin'.  Martial,  xiv.  11.;  if  he 
was  invested  with  an  office,  that  likewise  was  added,  but  no 
epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particular  friends,  whom  they 

sometimes 
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sometimes  called  Humanissimi,  optimi,  dulcissimi,  anima  sua?, 
&c.  Cic.  Sr  Plin.  passim. 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  S.  for  SALUTEM,  sc. 
dicit,  wishes  health,  as  the  Greek  %a<pe«v,  or  the  like ;  so  Ho- 
race, Ep.  i.  8.  Hence  salutem  alicui  mittere,  Plaut.  Pseud, 
i.  1.  39.  Ovid.  Her.  xvi.  1.  xviii.  1,  &c,  midterm,  velplurimam 
dicer  e,  adscribere,  dare,  impertire,  nuntiare,  referre,  &c.  as  we 
express  it,  to  send  compliments,  &c.  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  1.  Att* 
xvi.  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with  Si  vales,  bene  est, 
vel  gaudeo,  ego  valeo,  Senec.  Ep.  i.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  11.  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  9,  10.  xiv.  8.  11,  &c.  which  they  often  marked  with 
capital  letters,  Hirt.  B.  Hisp.  26.  They  ended  with  Vale, 
Ovid.  Trist.  v.  13.  33.  Cura  ut  valeas;  sometimes  ave  or 
salve  to  a  near  relation,  with  this  addition,  mi  anime,  mi 
suavissime,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their  name  as  we 
do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  wrote  ;  as,  Deos  obsecro  ut  te  conservent, 
Suet.  Tib.  21.,  which  was  always  done  to  the  Emperors,  Dio. 
Ivii.  11.,  and  called  Subscriptio,  Suet.  Tib.  32.  The  day 
of  the  month,  sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed,  Suet. 
Aug.  50. 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called 
TABELLARIUS,  Cic,  for  the  Romans  had  no  established 
post.  There  sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of 
the  letter,  sometimes  not,  Plutarch,  in  Dione.  When  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  was  besieged  by  Antony  at  Mutina,  Hirtius  and 
Octavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of  lead,  which  they 
sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers  (urinatores),  and  so  received  his 
answer,  Dio.  xlvi.  36.  Frontin.  iii.  13-  7-  Appian  mentions 
letters  inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  sling 
into  a  besieged  city  or  camp,  Mithrid.  p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.  9. 
ii.  10. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished 
to  keep  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that 
which  he  ought  to  have  used ;  as  d  for  a,  e  for  b,  &c.  Suet. 
Cces.  56.  Dio.  xl.  11.  Augustus  used  the  letter  following, 
Dio.  Ii.  3.,  as  B  for  a,  and  c  for  b  ;  for  z,  aa,  Suet.  Aug.  88. 
Isidor.  i.  24.  So  that  those  only  could  understand  the  mean- 
ing, who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of  writing,  Gell. 
xvii.  9. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  freed-men  who  wrote  their  let- 
ters, called  ab  epistolis,  Suet.  Claud.  28.  (a  manu  vel  ama- 
nuenses), Suet.  Cces.  74.  Aug.  67.  Vesp.  Tit.  i.  3.,  and  ac- 
counts (a  rationibus,  vel  ratiocinatores,  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Suet. 
Claud.  28.),  also  who  wrote  short-hand,  (  Actuarii,  Suet.  JuL 
55.,  vel  Notarii,  Senec.  Ep.  90.)  as  quickly  as  one  could 

speak  ; 
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speak ;  Currant  verba  licet,  jnatius  est  velocior  Mis,  Martial, 
xiv.  208. ;  on  waxen  tables,  Anson.  Ep.  146.  17*  Manil.  iv. 
195.,  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  ix.  36.; 
\yho  transcribed  their  books  (Librarii),  Cic.  Att.  xii.  3. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  55.;  who  glued  them  (glutinatores,  Cic.  Att. 
iv.  4.,  vulgarly  called  librorum  concinnatores  vel  compactores, 
/3i/3Aio7njy&j,  bookbinders) ;  polished  them  with  pumice-stone, 
[pumice  poliebant  vel  lavigabant,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.-9.  iii.  1. 
13.),  anointed  them  with  the  juice  of  cedar  (cedro  illinebant\ 
to  preserve  them  from  moths  and  rottenness  {a  tineis  et  carie), 
Ibid.  &  Plin.  xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  2,  v.  6.  viii.  61.;  hence 
carmina  cedro  linenda,  worthy  of  immortality,  Horat.  Art. " 
p.  3S2. ;  so  Pers.  i.  42.  and  marked  the  titles  or  index  with 
vermilion,  (Minium,  v.  cinnabaris,  Ovid.  ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii.  70 
purple  {coccus  vel  purpura),  Martial,  ib.,  red  earth,  or  red 
ochre  (rubrica);  (see  p.  205.);  who  took  care  of  their  library 
(a  eibliotheca),  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  77«  5  assisted  them  in  their 
studies  (a  studiis,  Suet.  Cat.  28.) ;  read  to  them,  (Anagnostjf, 
sing,  -es,  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.,  Lectores, 
Suet.  Aug.  73.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  I.) 

The  freed-men,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  un- 
der the  Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power. 
Thus  Narcissus,  the  secretary  (ab  epistolis,  vel  secretis)  of 
Claudius,  and  Pallas,  the  comptroller  of  the  household  (a 
ratioaibus),  Suet.  Claud.  28.  So  the  master  of  requests  {a 
libellis),  Suet.  Dom.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made  was  called  OFFICINA 
chartaria,  Plin.  xviii.  10.;  where  it  was  sold,  TABERNA; 
and  so  Officin^e  armorum,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  4.  Cyclopum; 
work-houses,  Horat.  i.  4.  8.  Sapientije,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  13. 
oynnium  artium,  eloquential  vel  dicendi,  schools,  Id.  Oral.  13. 
Fin.  v.  3.  But  qfficina  $•  taberna  are  sometimes  confounded, 
Plin.  x.  43.  s.  60. 

A  warehouse  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise, 
Apotheca  ;  a  bookseller's  shop,  Taberna  libraria,  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  9.,  or  simply  Libraria,  Gell.  v.  4.  Librarium,  a  chest  for 
holding  books,  Cic.  Mill.  12. 

The  street,  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  (bibliopolde)  chiefly 
lived,  was  called  Argiletus,  Mart.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  the 
Forum  or  street  called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statut 
of  the  god  Vertumnus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  20.  I. 


LIBRARIES. 

A    GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were 
rx    kept,  was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Festus. 

12  The 
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The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284.,  containing 
700,000  volumes,  Gell.  vi.  J7~. ;  the  next  by  Attalus,  or 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  xiii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library  was  a  building  called 
MUSEUM,  (i.  e.  domicitium,  specus  vel  templum  musis  dicatum), 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  9.,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society 
(a-'jvohc)  of  learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the 
public  expence,  with  a  covered  walk  and  seats  (ezedrce),  where 
they  might  dispute,  Strab.  17.  An  additional  museum  was 
built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet.  Claud.  42.  Museum  is  used  by 
us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities,  as  it  seems  to  be  by 
Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Caesar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself, 
Plutarch,  in  C<zs.  Sf  Dio.  42.  38.,  but  neither  Caesar  himself 
nor  Hirtius  mention  this  circumstance.  It  was  again  restored 
by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpose,  received  from  Antony 
the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting  of  200,000  volumes, 
Plutarch,  in  Anton.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world  as  Pliny 
observes,  was  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv.  2. 
in  the  Atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  71. 
on  Mount  Aventine,  Mart.  xii.  3.  5. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet.  29.  Dio.  liii.  1., 
and  another  in  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  Marcell.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1. 
60.  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome;  in  the  Capi- 
tol, Suet.  Do?n.  20.,  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  Gell.  xvi.  8.,  in 
the  house  of  Tiberius,  Gell.  xiii.  18,  8cc.  But  the  chief  was 
the  Ulpian  library,  instituted  by  Trajan,  Gell.  xi.  17.  which 
Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  Thermal,  Vopisc.  in 
Prob.  2. 

Many  private  persons  had  good  libraries,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  28. 
Qj.  Fr.  iii.  4.  Att,  iv,  10.  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  Se?iec.  de  Tranq. 
9.  Horat.  Od.  i.  29.  13.,  particularly  in  their  country  villas, 
Cic.  Fin.  iii.  2.  Martial,  vii.  1 6.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 7. 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Suet. 
Tib.  70.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7«  iv.  28.,  particularly  of  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  Juvenal,  ii.  7.,  the  walls  and  roof 
with  glasses,  Boeth.  Consol.  Plin.  xxxvi.  25.  Senec.  Ep.  86, 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  42.  The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases 
(Armaria  vel  capSjE)  along  the  walls,  which  were  sometimes 
numbered,  Vopisc.  Tac.  S.,  called  also  Foruli,  Suet.  Aug.  31. 

Juvenal, 
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Juvenal,  iii.  219.,  Loculamenta,  Se?iec.  Tranq.  9.  "Nidi, 
Martial,  i.  118.,  but  these  are  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the 
lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  Bibliotheca  ;  Biblio- 
thecarius  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 


HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

HPHE  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have 
been  nothing  else  but  cottages  (casce.,  vel  tuguria),  thatched 
with  straw,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  18.,  hence  CULMEN,  the  roof 
of  a  house  (quod  cidmis  tegebatur\  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  6. 
iEn.  viii.  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commodious  manner  ;  but  the  haste  in  build- 
ing prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  streets,  Lav. 
v.  55.  Diodor.  xiv.  116. 

-  The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction 
{nulla  distinctione  passim  erecta\  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.,  or  regard 
to  property  (pmisso  sui  alienique  discrimine,  adeb  ut  forma  urbis 
esset  occupata?  magis,  quam  divisce  similis),  where  every  one 
built  in  what  part  he  chose,  Liv.  ib.,  and  till  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were  covered  only  with  shingles,  or  thin 
boards  (SCANDULiE,  vel  scindida?,  i.  e.  tabellce,  in  parvas, 
laminas  scissce),  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first 
adorned  with  magnificent  buildings;  hence  that  Emperor 
used  to  boast,  that  he  had  found  it  of  brick,  but  should 
leave  it  of  marble ;  Marmoream  se  relinquere,  quam  lateritiam 
accepisset,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  The  streets,  however,  still  were 
narrow  and  irregular,  Suet.  Ner.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  38.,  and 
private  houses  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous, 
from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  Juvenal. 
iii.  193,  &c.  Sculis  habito  tribus,  sed  altis,  three  stories  high, 
Martial,  i.  118. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground.  Of  fourteen  wards  (re- 
giones)  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained 
entire,  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  40.  Nero  himself  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  conflagration.  He  beheld  it  from  the 
tower  of  Maecenas,  and  delighted,  as  he  said,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  flame,  played  the  Taking  of  Troy,  drest  like  an  actor, 
Suet.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  39,  40.  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour. 
The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broader;  the  areas  of 
she  houses  were  measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted  to 
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70  feet,  as  under  Augustus,  Strab.  v.  p.  162.  Each  house 
had  a  portico  before  it,  fronting  the  street,  and  did  not  com- 
municate with  any  other  by  a  common  wall,  as  formerly.  It 
behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house  to  be  built  of  Gabiau 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire  {ignibus  impervius), 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  58. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as 
utility.  Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness 
of  the  streets,  and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more  conducive 
to  health,  as  preventing  by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat, 
Ibid. 

Buildings  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called 
INSULiE :  houses  in  which  one  family  lived  DOMUS,  vel 
^Edes  private,  Suet.  Ner.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  45.  xv. 
41.     See  p.  49. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside 
of  Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small 
houses  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  the  houses  of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
house,  but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which 
there  was  an  access  to  it,  Gell.  xvi.  5.  Cic.  Ccecin.  12.  Plant. 
Most.  iii.  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  (aurea  domus)  of 
Nero  was  so  large  that  it  contained  three  porticoes,  a  mile  long 
each,  and  a  pond  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like 
a  city,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  himself, 
or  statue  of  enormous  magnitude,  120  feet  high.  See 
p.  319. 

2.  JANUA,  ostium  vel  fores,  the  gate  (Porta  murdrum 
et  castrorum  ;  J  ah  u  a  pari  et  is  it  dumorum),  made  of  various 
kinds  of  wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  Virg.  G.  ii.  442.,  elm, 
oak,  &c,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  487.  Amor.  ii.  1.25.,  sometimes  of 
iron,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4.  21.,  or  brass,  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.,  and 
especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  56.  Plin. 
viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that 
they  had  to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Virg.  2En.  ii.  492.  Sen. 
Ep.  84. 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little 
without  the  wall,  were  called  ANTiE,  and  the  ornaments 
affixed  to  them,  wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  Antepagmenta, 
Feslus. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the 
folds  (valvjE,  quod  intus  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless 
it  was   granted    to  any  one   by  a  special   law  to   open    his 
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door  outward ;  as  to  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  his  brother, 
who  had  twice  conquered  the  Sabines  (ut  domus  eorum  fores 
extra  aperirentur),  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  doors  opened  to  the  street  {in  publicum) ; 
and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  by 
striking  the  door  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those  without 
to  keep  at  a  distance.  Hence  Crepuit  foris,  Concrepuit  a 
Glycerio  ostium,  the  door  of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  L  e.  is 
about  to  be  opened  ;  Ter.  And.  iv.  1.  59.  Hec.  iv.  1.  6.  Plant. 
Amph.  i.  2.  34.  This  the  Greeks  called  tyofw  dvpctv,  and 
knocking  from  without,  xotttsiv,  pulsate  vel  puliare. 

A  slave  watched  (servabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter  (JANI- 
TOR), Ovid.  Fast.  i.  138.,  hence  called  OSTIARIUS,  puf.e 
ab  janua,  N?p.  Han.  12.  Claustritumw,  Gell.  xii.  10.,  usually 
in  chains  (catenatus),  Columel.  praef.  10.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  1.  25., 
which  when  emancipated,  he  consecrated  to  the  Larest  Horat, 
i.  5.  65.,  or  to  Saturn,  Mart.  iii.  29.,  armed  with  a  staff  or 
rod  [arundo  vel  virga\  Senec.  de  Const.  14.,  and  attended  by 
a  dog,  likewise  chained,  Suet.  Vit.  16.  Senec.  de  Ira,  iii.  37« 
On  the  porter's  cell  was  sometimes  this  inscription,  Gave 
canem,  Petron.  29.     Plant.  Most.  iii.  2.  162.    ' 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Sext. 
Rose.  20.  At-nob.  vi.,  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning, 
when  the  Gauls  attached  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47.,  a  certain 
number  of  them  were  annually  carried  through  the  city,  and 
then  impaled  on  a  cross,  Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door  (Jani- 
trices,)  usually  old  women,  Plant.  Curt:  i.  1.  76.  Tibull.  i. 
7.  67.     Petron.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  like,  the  gates 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  Juve- 
nal, ix.  85.  xii.  91.,  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  on  Sabbaths,  Senec.  95.  Pers.  v.  180.  Before  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  were  set  up  branches 
of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his  enemies, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  39.  Plin.  xv.  30.  s.  39.;  hence  Laureate 
fores,  Senec.  ad  Polyb.  35.,  Laurigeri  Penates,  Martial. 
viii.  1.  So  a  crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the  top  of  his 
house  as  being  the  preserver  of  his  citizens,  Plin.  xvi.  3., 
which  honour  Tiberius  refused,  Suet.  l26.  The  laurel  branches 
seem  to  have  been  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the 
vestibule;  and  the  civic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  from 
above  between  them :  hence  Ovid  says  of  the  laurel,  me- 
diamque  tuebere  quercum,  Met.  i.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars  (obices,  claustra, 
repagula,  vectes),  iron  bolts  (pessuli),  chains,  Juv.  iii.  304., 
locks  (sera),  and  keys  (claves) :  Hence  obdere  pessulumjbribus, 
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to  bolt  the  door,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  37.,  occludere  ostium  pessid  is, 
with  two  bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above,  Plant.  Aul. 
i.  2.  25.,  unctnum  immittere,  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook;  ob~ 
serare fores,  vel  ostium,  to  lock  the  door,  Ter,  Eun.  iv.  6.  25. , 
seram  poncre,  Juvenal,  vi.  34.,  appositd  janua  fulta  sera,  lock'd, 
Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  244.,  resertire,  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid. 
Met.  x.  384.,  excutere  poste  seram,  Am.  i.  6.  24,  &c.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the 
pannels  (impages)  of  the  doors  with  nails  like  ours,  but  were 
taken  off  when  the  door  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks :  Hence 
etjaceat  tacitd  lapsa  catena  sera,  Propert.  iv.  12.  26. 

Knockers  (marcidi  v.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  bells 
(tintinnabida)  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Senec. 
de  Ira,  iii.  35.  Dio.  liv.  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate, 
who  they  were,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded 
such  as  his  master  directed,  Suet.  Otk.  3.  Senec.  Ep.  47. 
Sometimes  he  was  ordered  to  deny  his  master's  being  at 
home,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  68.  Martial,  ii.  5.  v.  23.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
ii.  521. 

Besides  the  janitor,  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  persons 
who  watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule  (Excubije  vel 
custodia),  Tacit.  Amu  xv.  52.,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  JEn. 
vi.  555.  574. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTI- 
CUM,  vel  posticum  ostium,  Plaut.  Stich  iii.  1.  40.  Horat.  Ep. 
i.  5.  31.,  or  Pseudothyrum,  v.  -on,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  20.  Red. 
in  Senat.  6.,  that  in  the  fore-part,  AntTcum,  Festus. 

3.  The  Janua,  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,  or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or 
arched  galleries  (porticus  tectae  vel  laqucata),  Auson.  Edyll. 
x.  49. 

Three  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars,  in 
later  times,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  1.  —  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM; 
and  the  other  two  sides,  ALiE,   Vitruv.  vi.  4." 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of 
what  any  one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 

In  the  atrium,  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected.  See  p.  432. 
The  mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid- servants,  wrought 
at  spinning  and  weaving,  Cic.  Mil.  5.  Nep.  Pr&f.  (In  medio 
medium,  i.  e.  in  atrio,   Liv.  i.  57-) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage  do- 
mestic industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constituted 
their  chief  employment. 
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To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention.  See 
p.  430.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poet*, 
Virg.  7En.  viii.  408.  ix.  488.,  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have 
been  the  place  appropriated  for  their  working  (ex  vetere  more 
in  atrio  teles  texebantur,  A  scon,  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  5.),  that  their 
industry  might  be  conspicuous:  Hence  the  qualities  of  a  good 
wife  (morigerec  uxoris) :  probitas,  forma  Jides,  fama  pudicitiee, 
lanificceque  ma?ius,  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvi.  3.  But  in  after- 
times,  women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so  luxurious  and 
indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them.  Nunc 
plerepque  sic  luxu  et  inertia  defluunt,  ut  ne  lanificii  quidem  curam 
suscipere  dignentur,  Columel.  xii.  prooem.  9.  On  this  account, 
slaves  only  were  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  (Textores 
et  textrices,  lanificii  et  -ce\  and  a  particular  place  appropriated 
to  them,  where  they  wrought  (textrina,  vel  -um).  Thus 
Verres  appointed  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool;  for  although  there 
were  those  who  made  linen,  linteones,  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  5.  38. 
Serv.  in  JEn.  vii.  14.,  and  a  robe  of  linen  (vestis  lintea)  seems 
to  have  been  highly  valued,  Cic.  Varr.  v.  56.,  yet  it  was  not 
much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  53.;  dressing  the  wool;  picking  or 
teasing,  combing,  and  carding  it  (lanam  carpere,  pectere,  v. 
pjctinare,  carminare,  &c);  spinning  (nere,  poet,  ancere,  velfrc- 
here)  with  a  distaff  (colus)  and  spindle  (rusus),  winding  or 
forming  the  thread  into  clews  (glomerare);  dyeing  (tinge/ 1, 
jucare^fuco  medicare). 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  round 
balls  (glomerari  in  orbes)  before  it  was  spun,  Ovid.  ibid.  19. 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  13,  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut  (recens  tonsa)  with  its  natural  mois- 
ture, was  called  SUCCIDA  (a  succo,  Van:),  so  midier  succida? 
plump,  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1.  193.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with 
wine  or  oil,  or  swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed. 
Juvenal,  v.  24.     Plin.  viii.  48.    xxix.  2.    Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  11. 

The  loom  (machina  in  qua  tela  texitur),  or  at  least  that  part 
to  which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cylinder 
or  round  beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  IT,  re- 
sembling the  jugum  ignominiosum,  under  which  vanquished 
enemies  were  made  to  pass,  Festus.  Liv.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jugwny 
were  called  LICIA ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and 
alternately  raised  and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp  (a 
siando))  because  the  ancients  stood  when  they  wove,  placing 
the  web  perpendicularly  (whence  Radio  stantis  (i.  e.  pendentis; 
percurrens  stamina  leLe,   Ovid.  Met.  iv.  275.),  and  wrought 
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Upwards  (in  altitudinem,  vel  sursum  versum,  Festus),  which 
icaethod  was  dropt,  except  by  the  linen  weavers  (Linteones), 
and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  Recta,  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp  were  called  SUBTE- 
MEN,  the  woof  or  weft,  (quasi  subteximen,  vel  substamen,) 
some  read  subtegmen,  but  improperly:  the  instrument  which 
separated  the  threads  of  the  warp,  ARUNDO,  the  reed; 
which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp,  RADIUS,  the  shuttle; 
which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PECTEN,  the  Jay,  Ovid,  Met. 
vi.  53.,  vel  Spatha,  Se?iec.  Ep.  91.  When  the  web  was  woven 
upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose;  as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras,  of 
Turkey  carpetting,  &c,  in  which  alone,  the  upright  mode  of 
working  is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  out, 
made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients 
made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft  as  the 
moderns  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom, 
vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  Hiddles,  composed  of  eyed  or 
hooked  threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  which, 
being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the 
feet  on  the  Treadles,  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes 
the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or  some- 
thing similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called  LICIA ;  hence 
Licia  tela  addere,  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to 
-a'eave,   Virg.  G.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads 
of  the  warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and 
depressed;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted :  If,  for 
instance,  three  rows  of  threads  (tria  licia)  of  different  colours 
were  raised  or  inserted  together,  the  cloth  was  called  TRILIX, 
wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or  warp,  which  admitted  the  raising 
of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  quality  at  pleasure, 
Virg.  Mn.  iii.  467.  v.  259.  vii.  639.  So  bilix,  Id.  xii.  375. 
Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver  in  cloth : 
thus,  Fert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes,  figured  with  a  weft 
of  gold,  Virg.  2En.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  also  called  TRA- 
MA, Senec.  Ep.  91.  Hence  trama  figures,  skin  and  bones, 
like  a  thread-bare  coat,  Pers.  vi.  73. ;  but  Servius  makes  trama 
the  same  with  subtemen,  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  (acu  pin- 
gere)  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ; 
whence  such  vests  were  called  Phrygionije,  Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  74.  —  the  interweaving  of  gold  (aurum  intexere),  by  King 
Attalus ;  whence  Vestes  Attalic.e,  lb.  &  Propert.  iii.  1 8, 
19.  —  the  interweaving  of  different  colours  (colores  diversos 
piciura;  intexere)  by  the  Babylonians ;  hangings  and  furniture 
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of  which  kinds  of  cloth  for  a  dining-room  (tricliniaria  Baby- 
lonica)  cost  Nero  ^32,281  :  13  :  4,  quadragies  sestertio ;  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost  800,000  sestertii,  PI  in.  ibid. — 
the  raising  of  several  threads  at  once  (plurimis  liciis  texere)  by 
the  people  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  produced  a  cloth 
similar  to  the  Babylonian,  called  Polymita  {ex  noXvs,  multus, 
et  furoj,  Jilum),  lb.  &  Martial,  xiv.  150.  Isidor.  xix.  22., 
wrought,  as  weavers  say,  with  a  many-leaved  caam  or  comb. 
The  art  of  mixing  silver  in  cloth  (argentum  injila  deducere,  et 
Jilis  argenteis  vestimenta  contexere)  was  not  invented  till  under 
the  Greek  emperors ;  when  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came 
to  be  much  used  under  the  name  of  Vestimenta  Syrmatina, 
Salmas.  ad  Vopisci  Auvelian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  FILUM,  a 
thread,  is  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic.  LaL 
7.  Orat.  ii.  22.  iii.  26.  Fam.  ix.  12.  Gell.  xx.  5.,  and  dlcere 
or  deduce  re,  to  write  or  compose,  Juvenal,  vii.  74.  ;  thus, 
Tenui  deducta  poematafilo,  i.  e.  subtiliore  stila  scripta,  Horat..  Ep. 
ii.  1.  225*  So  deductum  dicere  carmen,  to  sing  a  pastoral  poem, 
written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style,  Virg.  Eel.  vk  5.  —  Ovid* 
Trist.  i.  10.  18.  Ep.  xvii.  88.  Pont.  i.  5.  7*  13. ;  also  texere, 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  2.1.  Q..  Fratr.  iii.  5.,  and  subtexere,  to  subjoin,. 
Tibull.  iv.  1.  211. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  726.  iii.  353.,  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen 
(Culina),  Ibid. 

In  the  Atrium,  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  an- 
cestors, (see  p.  29.),  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons, 
Horat.  lb.  i.  5.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  7l«s  and  received  the  spor- 
tida.     See  p.  417. 

The  Atrium  was  also  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate, 
&c.  and  the  place  where  these  were  kept  was  called  PINA- 
THECA,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.     Petron.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils  (vela),  into  which  persons  were  admitted,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  favour,  whence  they  were  called 
amici  ADMISSIONIS  prima,  secundce,  vel  tertiee ;  which  dis- 
tinction is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  C.  Gracchus  and 
Livius  Drusus,  Senec.  de  Benef.  vi.  33,  34.  Clan.  i.  10.  Hence 
those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
were  called  Ex  oeficio  admissiones,  Suet.  Vesp.  14.,  vel  Ad- 
missionales,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  4.,  and  the  chief  of  them, 
Magister  admissionum,  master  of  ceremonies,  Vopisc.  Au- 
relian.  12.,  usually  freed- men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent 
under  weak  or   wicked  princes,   Plin.  xxxiii.  3.,  and  even  to 
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take  money  for  admission,  Senec.  Const.  Sapient.  14.,  but  not 
so  under  good  princes,  Plin.  Pancg.  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples ;  thus,  atrium 
Libertatis,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  Atrium 
publicum  in  Capitolio,  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire 
was  kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  charge  oi 
the  janitor,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  135.,  around  it  the  images  of  the 
Lares  were  placed ;  whence  Lar  is  put  for  focus,  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimnies  for  conveying  the  smoke 
through  the  walls  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested 
with  it,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  81.  Vilruv.  vii.  3.,  hence  also  the 
images  in  the  hall  are  called  Fumos;e,  Cic.  Pis.  1.  Juvenal. 
viii.  8.,  and  December  Fumosus,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that 
month,   Martial,  v.  31.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  5.,  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  dry,  Id.  iii.  17.  14.,  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of 
oil  (amurca),  to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  xv.  8.,  hence  called  ligna 
ACAPNA,  (ex  a  priv.  et  xuirvog,  fumus),  Mart.  xiii.  15.  vel 
cocta,  nejumum  Jacient,  Ulpian.  de  Legg.  iii.  1.53.  Cato  de 
R.  R.  c.  133. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces  (camlni  portatiles,  Jbr- 
tiaces,  vel  ctilce,  Jbculi,  ignitabula  vel  eschar  ce)  for  carrying  em- 
bers and  burning  coals  (prunes  vel  carbones  igniti)  to  warm  the 
different  apartments  of  a  house,  Suet.  Tib.  74.  Vit.  8.,  which 
seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Cat.  de 
Re  Rust.  1 8.  Colum.  xi.  1 . 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying 
heat  from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals 
affixed  to  the  walls  (per  tubos  parietibus  impressos),  which 
warmed  the  rooms  more  equally,  Senec.  Ep.  90.  de  provid.  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the 
rain-water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was 
called  IMPLUVIUM,  or  Compluvium,  Festus,  Varro  de  L.  L. 
iv.  33.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Varr.  i.  23.  Liv.  xliii.  15.,  also  Cavte- 
dium,  or  Cavum  tedium,  Varr.  ibid.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17-»  com- 
monly uncovered  (subdivale) ;  if  not,  from  its  arched  roof, 
called  Testudo,   Varr.  ibid. 

Vitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third, 
nor  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atyivm, 
vi.  4. 

The  slave  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium,  and  what  it 
contained,  was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  25.  He  held 
the  first  rank  among  his  fellow-slaves,  Cic.  Top.  5.  Plaut. 
Asin.  ii.  3.  80.,  and  exercised  authority  over  them,  Id.  ii.  4.  18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CU- 
BIC UL A  dormitaria  vel  noctuma,  nociis,  et  somni  ,■  for  there 
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were  also  cubicula  diurna,  for  reposing  in  the  day-time,  Plim 
Ep.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti-chamber  adjoining 
(Procoetum,  vel  Procestrium),  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed-chambers  places  for  holding  books, 
inserted  in  the  walls  [armaria  parieti  inserta),  Id.  ii.  17. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
under  lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE, 
vel  -iuni,  Ter.  Heaut.  v,  J .  29.  (a  con  et  clavis,  quod  una  clavi 
clauditur,  Festus  ,•  vel  quod  intra  ewu  locum  loca  multa  et  cubi- 
cula clausa  sunt,  adh&rentia  triclinia,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun. 
iii.  5.  35.),  put  also  for  the  Triclinium,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26. 
Orat.  ii.  86.     Quinclil  ix.  2.     Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment 
from  the  men,  called  GYNyECEUM  (yt/wuxewv),  Cic.  Phil 
ii.  37.      Ter.  Phorm.  v.  5.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called 
CUBICULAR1I,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  14.  Suet.  Tib.  21.,  or  Cubi- 
culares,  Id.  Ner.  38.,  the  chief  of  them,  Propositus  cu- 
biculo,  vel  Decurio  Cubiculariorum,  Suet.  Don?.  16.  17- 
They  were  usually  in  great  favour  with  their  masters,  and 
introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see  them,  Cic.  ibid.  For  the 
emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed-chamber ;  the  doors 
of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before  them 
(foribus  prcetenta  vela),  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5.  Suet.  CI.  10. 
which  were  drawn  up  (levaba'/itur)  when  any  one  entered, 
Senec.  Ep.  8 1 . 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Ccenationes,  Ccenacula* 
vel  Triclinia.     See  p.  402. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in  was  called  DliETA, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  Suet.  CI.  10.;  sometimes  several  apartments- 
joined  together  were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zeta,  Piin, 
Ep.ii.ll.  v.  6. ;  and  a  small  apartment  or  alcove,  which 
might  be  joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  from 
it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains  and  windows,  ZOTHECA, 
vel  -cula,  Ibid. 

Di-eta,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house 
in  a  garden:  So  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17- ;  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet, 
or  a  certain  mode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Att. 
iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  cubiculum,  Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARI- 
UM, Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.  25.  Suet.  Cl.  10.,  which  Nero  appointed 
to  be  made  on  the  portico  before  the  house,  Id.  Ner.  16.,  or 
Heliocaminus,  Plin.  lb. 

The  apartmeuts  of  a  house  were  variously  constructed  and 
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arranged  at  different  times,   and  according   to  the  different 
laste  of  individuals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  (tegtdce)  of  a 
considerable  breadth ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in 
Vitruvius  and  ancient  monuments  two  feet  broad  (bipedales); 
and  a  garret  {ccenaculum)  covered  by  one  tile,  Suet.  Gramm. 
11.  When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senators 
were  taxed  at  4  obbli,  or  10  asses  for  every  tile  on  their 
houses,  whether  their  own  property  or  hired,  Dio.  xlvi.  31. 
In  Nonius  Marcellus  we  read,  In  singulas  tegulas  impositis 
sexcentis  sexcenties  conjici  posse,  c.  iv.  93.  But  here  sexceutis 
is  supposed  to  be  by  mistake  for  sex  nummis,  or  singidas  tegulas 
to  be  put  for  singula  tecta,  each  roof. 

The  roofs  (tecta)  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest 
part  of  which  was  called  FASTI GIUM,  Festus,  Virg.  jFn. 
i.  442.  ii.  458.  758.,  hence  operi  fastigium  imponere,  to  finish, 
Cic.  Off.  ill.  7.,  put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  46, 
Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  4.,  but  particularly  for  a  certain  part  on  the  top 
of  the  front  of  temples,  where  inscriptions  were  made,  Plin. 
Paneg.  54.,  and  statues  erected,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.  xxxvi.  5. 
Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  Senate,  that  Julius  Caesar  might 
add  a  Fastigium  to  the  front  of  his  house,  and  adorn  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Floi\  iv.  2.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43., 
which,  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpurnia 
dreamt  had  fallen  down,  Suet.  Jul.  81.  Plutarch,  in  Cces.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,   Fas- 
tigium is  put  for  any  declivity;   hence  Cloacce  fastigio  ductce, 
sloping,  Liv.  i.  38.     So  Cces.  B.  C.  i.  45.  ii.  24.     Fastigatus, 
bending   or  sloping,    Cces.  B.  G.  ii.  8.,  and  from  its  proper 
signification,   viz.  the  summit  or  top,   it  is  put  for  dignity  or 
rank ;  thus,  Curatio  altior  fastigio  suo,  a  charge  superior  to 
his  rank,  Liv.  ii.  27- ;  Pari  fastigio  stet it,  with  equal  dignity, 
Nep.  xxv.  14.;  In  consular •<?  fastigium  provectus,  to  the  honour 
of  consul,    Veil.  ii.  69.,  or  for  any  head  of  discourse ;  Summa 
seqiear  fastigia  rerum,  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances, 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  346. ;   also  for  depth,  as  altitudo,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
G.  ii.  288.     The  centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a  round  roof  of 
a    temple,    where  the  beams  joined,   was  called  THOLUS, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  2En.  ix.  408.      Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  296.,   the  front 
of  which,    or    the   space    above   the   door,    was   also    called 
Fastigium,    Virg.   ibid.       But   any    round    roof  was  called 
Tholus,   Martial,  ii.  59.      Vitruv.  i.  7«  5.,  as  that  of  Vesta, 
resembling  the  concave  hemisphere   of  the  sky,    Ovid.  Fast. 
vi.  282.  296.        Whence  Dio  says,    that    the    Pantheon    of 
Agrippa  had   its  name,    because,   from  the  roundness   of  its 
-figure  (§o\oalic  ov),  it  resembled   heaven,   the  abode  of  the 

gods, 
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gods,  liii.  27.  From  the  Tholus  offerings  consecrated  to 
the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c,  used  to  be  suspended, 
or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium,  Virg.  ib.,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
Tholus,  on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed,  Mart. 
i.  71.  10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings  [foramina)  in  the 
walls  to  admit  the  light,  FENESTRA,  windows  (from 
faivco,  ostendo  s  hence  oculi  et  aures  sunt  quasi  fenestra  animi, 
Cic.  Tusc.  1.  20.),  covered  with  two  folding  leaves  (bifores 
vulva),  of  wood,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  5.  Amor.  i.  5.  3.,  and  some- 
times a  curtain,  Juvenal,  ix.  105.,  hence  said  to  be  joined, 
when  shut,  Horat.  Od.  i.  25.,  Cubiculum  ne  diem  quidem  sentit, 
nisi  apertis  fenestris,  Plin.  ii.  17.  ix.  36.,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  net  (fenestra  reticulata  ne  quod  animal  maleficum 
introire  queat,  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7.\  occasionally  shaded  by  cur- 
tains (obductis  velis),  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  21. 

Under  the  first  emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a 
certain  transparent  stone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULA RIS, 
found  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves  (fn- 
ditur  in  quamlibet  tenues  crustas),  like  slate,  but  not  above  five 
feet  long  each,  Senec.  Ep.  90.  Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.  What 
this  stone  was,  is  uncertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  were 
used  only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Senec. 
Ep.  86.  Nat.  Q..  iv.  13.,  in  gardens,  Plin.  xv.  16.  xix.  5. 
Martial,  viii.  14.,  called  Perspicua  gemma,  Ib.  68.,  in  por- 
ticoes, Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 >,  in  sedans  (lectica),  Juvenal,  iv.  21., 
or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been 
used  for  windows ;  hence  corneum  specular,  Tertullian.  de 
Anim.  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they 
used  it  for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors  (specula), 
nor  is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat. 
Glass  was  first  invented  in  Phoenicia  accidentally,  by  mariners 
burning  nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26. 
s.  65. 

Glass  windows  (vitrea  specularia)  are  not  mentioned  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus  (St. 
Jerome,)  ad  Ezech.  xl.  16.,  first  used  in  England,  A.  H77«> 
first  made  there,  1558.;  but  plate  glass  for  coaches  and  look- 
ing glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of 
their  houses  with  small  pieces  (crusta,  vel  -a)  of  marble,  of 
different  kinds,  and  different  colours,  curiously  joined  toge- 
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ther,  called  pavimenta  sectilia,  Suet.  Cas.  46.  (Ai-WTpcora, 
Varroyj  vel  emblemata  vermiculata,  Cic.  Chat.  iii.  43., 
or  with  small  pebbles,  (calculi  vel  tesserae,  s.  -ulce\  dyed  in 
various  colours;  hence  called  Pavimenta  tessellata,  Suet, 
ib.,  used  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  ceilings,  Lucan.  x. 
114.,  in  after-times  called  opus  museum,  vel  musivum,  Mosaic- 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottoes  conse- 
crated to  the  muses  (musea),  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  The  walls 
also  used  to  be  covered  with  crusts  of  marble,  Ib.  6. 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or 
formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows  (laqueata  tecta,  Cic.  Legg. 
ii.  1.  Laouearia  vel  lacunaria,  from  lacus  or  lacuna,  the 
hollow  interstice  between  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Virg.  2En.  1. 
726.),  gilt  (aurca,  Ibid.  &  Horat.  Od.  ii.  18.,  inaurata,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.),  and  painted,  Plin.  xxxv.  1 1 .  s.  10.  Nero  made 
the  ceiling  of  his  dining-room  to  shift  and  exhibit  new  ap- 
pearances, as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were  removed, 
Senec.  Ep.  90.     Suet.  Ner.  31. 
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T^HE  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous 
in  their  country  villas,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  13. 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house  and  its  appurte- 
nances, or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman 
(quasi  vella,  quofructus  vehebant,  <$-  wide  vehebant,  cum  ven- 
derentur,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.  14.) ;  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm 
was  called  VILLICUS,  and  his  wife  (uxor  liberi,  et  con- 
tubernalis  servi)  VILLICA.  But  when  luxury  was  in- 
troduced, the  name  of  villa  was  applied  to  a  number  of  build- 
ings reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  an  opulent 
Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  12.;  hence 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of 
cities,  in  urbium  modum  excedificatce,  Sallust.  Cat.  12.  2Edi~ 
Jicia  privata,  laxitatem  urbium  magnarum  vincentia,  Senec. 
Belief,  vn.  10.     Ep.  90.     Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  hi.  1.  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Urbana, 
Rustica,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining- 
rooms,  parlours,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks, 
terraces  (xi/sti),  &c,  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  villa  rustica  contained  accommodations  for  the 
various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen,  stables,  &c,  and  the 
Fructuaria,  wine  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yards  (fcenilia  et  palea- 
via),  barns,  granaries,  storehouses,  repositories  for  preserving 
fruits  (aporotkeca?),  $c,  Columel.  i.  6.  2,  &c. 

Cato 
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Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name 
of  Villa  Rustica,  Cat.  de.  U.  R.  ill.  1.  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6*. 
But  the  name  of  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  with- 
out the  other  two,  and  called  by  Vitruvius,  Pseudo-urbana; 
by  others,  Pr^etoeium,  Pallad.  1.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Cal.  3?. 
Tit.  8. 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower;  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  supping-room  {ccenaiio\  where  the  guests, 
while  reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a 
pleasant  prospect,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping 
hens,  Gallinarium  :  geese,  Chenoboscium;  ducks  and  wild 
fowl,  Nessotrophium;  birds,  ornithon,  velAviARiuai;  dormice, 
Glirarium;  swine,  Suile,  sc.  stabulum,  et  kara,  hogsties, 
hares,  rabbits,  &c. ;  Leporarium,  a  warren;  bees,  Apiarium  ; 
and  even  snails,  Cochleare,  &c. 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more  (urupahicros), 
for  deer  and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrophium,  vel  vivarium, 
Gtil.  ii.  20.,  but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond 
(Piscina),  Juvenal,  iv.  51.,  or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin.  ix.  54., 
or  any  place,  where  live  animals  were  kept  for  pleasure  or 
profit :  Hence  in  vivaria  mittere,  i.  e.  lactare,  muneribus  et  ob- 
servantid  omni  alicujus  hercditatem  captare,  to  court  one  for  his, 
money,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  currwit,  to  good  quar- 
ters, to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  Juvenal. 
in.  308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hor- 
tus  vel  ortus,  abi  arbores  et  olera  oriuntur,)  as  indeed  all  the 
ancients  were ;  hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  484.,  of  Adonis  and 
Alcinous,  lb.  G.  ii.  87.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  10.  56',  Pont.  iv.  2.  10. 
Stat.  Sylv.  i.  3.  81«j  the  hanging  gardens  (pensiles  horti)  of 
Semiramis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin.  xix.  4.,  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnasium^  or  school,  Ibid,  et  Cic. 
Att.  xii.  23.     Fin.  v.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  villa  is  not  mentioned,  but 
tortus  in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid.  The  husbandmen  called  a 
garden  altera  succidia,  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon, 
(perna,  petd&o,  vel  lardum,)  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut, 
Cic.  Sen.  16".,  or  a  sallad  (acetaria,  -orum,  facilia  concoqui, 
nee  oneratura  sensum  cibo,  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.)  and  judged  there 
must  be  a  bad  housewife  (nequam  mater  familias,  for  this  was 
her  charge)  in  that  house  where  the  garden  was  in  bad  order 
{indiligcns  hortus,  i.  e.  indiligenter  cuUus).  Even  in  the  city> 
the  common  people  used  to  have  representations  of  gardens 
in  their  windows,  Plin.  ibid. 

In 
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III  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit- 
trees  and  pot-herbs  (ex  horto  enim  plebei  macellum,  ib.),  hence 
called  Houtus  pinguis,  the  kitchen-garden,  Virg.  G.  iv.  1 1 8. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 7.,  and  noble  families  were  denominated  not 
only  from  the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulse  (legumina), 
Fabii,  Lenluli,  Pisones,  &c,  but  also  of  lettuce,  Lactucini, 
Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  19.  3. 

But  in  after-times  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rear- 
ing of  shady  trees,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  22.  et  ii.  15.  4.  Ovid. 
Nux.  29,  &c,  aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens;  as 
the  myrtle,  ivy,  laurel,  boxwood,  &c.  These,  for  the  sake  of 
ornament,  were  twisted  and  cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves 
trained  for  that  purpose,  called  TOPIARII,  Plin.  Ep.  hi.  19. 
who  were  said  Topiariam,  sc.  artem  facere,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii. 
J,  2.,  vel  opus  topiarium,  Plin.  xv.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues, 
Cic.  Dom.  43.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when 
they  chose  it,  lived  in  retirement,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  40.  Suet.  CI.  5. 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34.  and  entertained  their  friends,  Sencc. 
Ep-21.     Mart.  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens 
well  watered  (rigui  vel  irrigui) ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
if  there  was  no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in 
pipes,  (inducebatur  per  can  ales,  vel  fistulas  aquarias,  Plin.  Ep. 
v.  6.,  per  tubes  plumbeos,  vel  ligneos,  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  vel 
Jlctilcs,  seu  testaceos,  Id.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.)  These  aqueducts 
{ductus  aquarum)  were  sometimes  so  large,  that  they  went  by 
the  name  of  Nili  and  Euripi,  Cic,  Legg.  ii.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
classics,  were,  korti  C&saris,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  18.  Suet.  83., 
Luculli,  Tacit.  Ann.,  xi.  1.37.;  Martialis,  iv.  64. ;  Nero- 
nis,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  3.  xv.  44.;  Pompeii,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29.; 
Salustii,  v.  -iani,  the  property  first  of  Sallust  the  historian, 
then  of  his  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  30. ; 
afterwards  of  the  emperors,  Id.  xiii.  47.  Hist.  iii.  82. ;  Sene- 
ca, Id.  xiv.  52.  Juvenal,  x.  16. ;  Tarquinii  Superbi,  the 
most  ancient  in  the  city,  Liv.  i.  54.     Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  703,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks  (ambulacra 
vel  -tiones),  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise  (palcc- 
stra),  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  2.     Gell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  the 
city,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  10.  22.  Tibull.  iii.  3.  15.,  and  statues 
placed  among  them,  Cic.  Vcrr.  i.  1 9. 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

rpHE  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that 
their  most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called 
from  the  plough ;  thus,  Cincinnatus,  Liv.  iii.  26.  Cic.  Rose. 
Am.  18.  The  senators  commonly  resided  in  the  country, 
and  cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  Ibid,  (see 
p.  8.)  and  the  noblest  families  derived  their  sirnames  from 
cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain;  as  the  Fabii,  Pisones. 
Lentuli,  Cicerones,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  1.  To  be  a  good 
husbandman  was  accounted  the  highest  praise,  (Bonus  colo- 
nus,  vel  agricola,  was  equivalent  to  Vir  Bonus,  Ibid.  5. 
Cato,  R.  R.  Pi.  2. ;  Locuples,  rich,  q.  loci,  hoc  est,  agri pic- 
nics: Pecuniosus,  apecorumcopia;  so  Assiduus,  ab  asse  dando, 
Quinctil.  v.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.'280.  Gell.x.  5.  Festus);  and 
whoever  neglected  his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly, 
was  liable  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors,  Plin.  ibid. 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  Varr. 
R.R.\.\Q.  P/wi/xviii.  11.  called  FLerfdium,  {quod  haredem 
sequerentur),  Id.,  and  Sors,  Festus ;  or  cespesfortuitus,  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  15.  ]7-»  which  must  have  been  cultivated  with  the 
spade.  An  hundred  «f  these  sortes  or  heredia  was  called 
Centuaria,  Columell.  i.  5. ;  hence  in  nidlam  sortem  bonorum 
nattis,  i.  e.  partem  hereditatis,  to  no  share  of  his  grandfather's 
fortune,  Liv.  i.  34.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  seven 
acres  were  granted  to  each  citizen,  Plin.  xviii.  3.,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assigned  them 
in  the  division  of  conquered  lands,  Liv.  v.  30.  Vol.  Max.  iv. 
3.  5.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius, 
Regulus,  &c.  had  no  more,  Id.  iv.  4.  6*,  7-  Cincinnatus  had 
only  four  acres  according  to  Columella,  Prarf.  &  i.  3.,  and 
Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those 
grounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called 
VILLICI,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  Att.  xiv.  17-, 
and  were  usually  of  servile  condition,  Ibid. 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Aratores, 
whether  Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces,  (pro- 
vinciales,)  and  their  farms  Arationes,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  20.  27. 
53.     Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds 
to  other  citizens,  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our 
farmers  or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COJLONI,  Cic. 

1 1  Qzcin. 
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G*»"w.  82.  Plin.  Ep.x.  24.  Colum.ul.  CONDUCTORES, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  30.,  or  PARTIARII,  because  usually  they 
shared  the  produce  of  the  ground  with  the  proprietor,  Cams, 
1.  25.  §  Q.ff.  Locati.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  generally  gave  leases  only  for  five  years,  (si?igulis 
lustris  prcedia  locdsse,)  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOLiE  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only 
those  who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  qui  terram 
arant,  vel  ipsi  sua  manu,  vel  per  alios,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.)  but 
also  those  who  reared  vines  {vimtores),  or  trees  {arboratores), 
and  shepherds  (pastores). 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  proprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of  the 
produce  for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called 
POLITOR  vel  Polintor,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Parti- 
arius  ;  which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any 
one  who  shared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such 
farmers  are  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those  who 
farmed  their  own  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  4.  But 
this  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense  with 
agricolcs :  Non  dominus,  sed  colonus,  Senec.  Ep.  88.  In  Colu- 
mella, colonus  means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant 
among  us,  who  was  always  of  a  free  condition,  and  distin- 
guished from  VILLICUS,  a  bailiff  or  overseer  of  a  farm,  a 
steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  or  freedman,  Cohan,  i.  7. 
Herat.  Ep.  i.  1 4.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  So  shepherds,  Virg.  Eel 
i.  28. 41.  When  a  free-born  citizen  was  employed  as  an 
overseer,  he  was  called  Procurator,  Cic.  C&cin.  20.  Alt. 
xiv.  1 7.  Orat.  i.  58.,  and  those  who  acted  under  him,  actores, 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  or 
bailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings;  in  later  times  chiefly 
the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained.  See  p.  36*.  Plin. 
xviii.  4.  Martial,  ix.  23.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  6.  31.  The  younger 
Pliny  had  none  such,  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry, 
as  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds;  fat  and  lean  (pingue  vel 
macrum),  free  and  stiff*  (solutum  vel  spissum,  varum  vel  den- 
sum),  wet  and  dry  (Jumidum  vel  siccum),  which  were  adapted  to 
produce  different  crops,  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for 
corn,   Virg.  G.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a 
blackish  colour  {terra  nigra  \elpulla,  Virg.  G.  ii.  203.),  glu- 
tinous when  wet,  lb.  24$.,   and  easily  crumbled  when  dry; 

has 
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has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness,  Ib.  238.  Plin. 
xvii.  5. ;  imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  dis- 
charges a  superfluity,  76. ;  when  ploughed,  exhales  mists  and 
flying  smoke,  not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  salt  rust; 
the  ploughman  followed  by  rooks,  crows,  &c,  and,  when  at 
rest,  carries  a  thick  grassy  turf,  Plin.  ib.  Virg.  G.  ii.  217-  Land 
for  sowing  was  called  ARVUM,  (ab  arando,  Varr.  R.  R. 
i.  29.)  anciently  Arms,  sc.  ager,  Plaut.  True.  1,  2.  4/.;  ground 
for  pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -us.  sc.  ogert  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the 
soil,  particularly  dung  {Jimus  vel  stercus),  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  collect  and  prepare,  in 'dunghills  {sterquilinia 
vel  fimeta),  constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Col.  i.  6.  Plin. 
xxiv.  19.  xvii.  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pigeons'  dung,  or 
the  like,  on  the  fields  like' seed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earth  by 
sarcling  or  by  weeding-hooks  (sarcula),  Col.  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different 
qualities,  Ibid.;  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 
for  manure  {stercorandi  agri  causa),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Bean^ 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose,   Theophrast.  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also,  for  manure,  burnt  on  the  ground  the 
stubble  {stipidam  urebant),  Virg.  G.  i.  84.,  shrubs  (fruteta), 
Plin.  xviii.  6.,  twigs  and  small  branches  [virgas  et  sarmenta), 
Id.  25.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  lime  {calx),  but  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at  least  till  late.  Pliny 
mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.,  and 
hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  also  mentions  the 
use  of  marie  (MARGA)  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  Leucargillon, 
xvii.  5,  &c,  but  not  found  in  Italy,  Ib. 

To  carry  off  the  water,  {ad  aquam,  vel  uliginem  nimiam  de- 
ducenda?n,)  drains  (Incilia  \e\Jossce  incites)  were  made,  both 
covered  and  open  {caecce  et  patentes\  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  water-furrows,  {sulci  aquarii  vel  elices,  quod 
undam  eliciunt,   Virg.  G.  i.  109.)  Col.  ii.  2.  8.     Plin.  xviii.  6. 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough,  concerning  the  form  of  which 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Temo,  the 
beam,  to  which  the  jugum,  or  yoke,  was  fastened ;  STIVA, 
the  plough-tail  or  handle,  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  crosh 
bar  {transversa  regula,  called  Makicula  vel  capulus,  Ovid. 
Pont.  i.  8.  570>  which  the  ploughman  {arator  v.  buhdeus)  took 
hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough ;  Vomer  vel  -eris,  the 
plough-share:  BURIS,  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  which  went 
between  the  beam  and  the  plough-share;  hence  Aratkum 
curvum,  Virg.  G.  i.  1 70. ;  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  plough,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing 

exactly. 
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Cjcactly  similar  in  modern  ploughs;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Den- 
tale,  the  share-beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share 
was  fixed,  called  by  Virgil,  duplici  dentalia  dorso,  i.  e.  lato; 
and  by  Varro,  dens.  To  the  bur  is  were  also  fixed  two 
aures,  supposed  to  have  served  in  place  of  what  we  call 
mold-boards,  or  earth-boards,  by  which  the  furrow  is  enlarged, 
and  the  earth  thrown  back  (legeritur);  Culter,  much  the 
same  with  our  coulter,  Plin.  xviii.  18.  RALLA,  or  rulla, 
vel  -urn,  the  plough-staffj  used  for  cleaning  the  plough-share, 
Id.  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with 
wheels,  earth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c. 
The  common  plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used 
chiefly  in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn 
fields,  Liv.  iii.  26.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  6.  38.  Ep.  i.  14.  27.;  Ras- 
trum,  a  rake ;  Sarculum,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding-hook  ; 
Bidens,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hooked  iron  teeth 
for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  around  the 
plants,  Virg.  G.  ii.  400.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  15.;  Occa  vel 
Crates  dentata,  a  harrow,  Virg.  G.  i.  91.  Plin.  xviii.  18.; 
Irpex,  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen  as  a  wain, 
to  , pull  roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  31..;  Marra,  a 
mattock,  or  hand  hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds,  Juvenal,  iii.  311.; 
Dolabra,  an  addice,  or  adze,  with  its  edge  athwart  the 
handle ;  Securis,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  handle, 
sometimes  joined  in  one,  hence  called  Securis  dolabrata 
used  not  only  in  vineyards,  but  in  corn  fields,  for  cutting 
roots  of  trees,  &c.  Col.  ii.  2.  The  part  of  the  pruning-knite 
{Jalx),  made  in  the  form  of  the  half  formed  moon  [semijbrmis 
limcB),  was  also  called  Securis,  Col.  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a 
single  pair  (singulis  jugis  vel  paribus),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  21.,  often 
more,  Plin.  xviii.  18.,  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke,  Col, 
vi.  .2.  10.  What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in,  one  day 
was  called  JugUxW,  Varr.  JR.  R.  i.  10.,  vel  Jugeruiyi,  Plin. 
xviii.  3. 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great 
care,  Virg.  G.  iii.  163.  Varr.  i.  20.  Col.  vi.  2.  The  same 
person  managed  the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle  (Rector? 
Plin.  Ep.  8.  17.)  with  a  stick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  called 
Stimulus  (xsvrpov),  a  goad.  They  were  usually  yoked  by  the 
neck,  sometimes  by  the  horns,  Plin.  viii.  45.  Col.  ii.  2.  The 
common  length  of  a  furrow,  made  without  turning,  was  120 
feet,  hence  called  Actus,  which,  squared  and  doubled  in 
length,  made  a  JUGERUM,  Plin.  xviii.  3.     Varr.  i/lQ.  1. 
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Col.  v.  1.  5.,  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  the  Hebrews, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  Col. 
ii.  2.  Cum  ad  versuram  ventum  est,  vel,  Cum  versus  per  actus 
est,  i.  e.  cum  sulcus  adjinem  perductus  est ;  and  not  at  any  other 
time ;  (nee  strigare  in  actu  spirit  us,  i.  e.  nee  inter  qui  escere  in 
ducendo  sulco,  Plin.  xviii.  19.,  nee  in  media  parte  versurce  cmir 
sistere,  Col.  ii.  2.) 

When,  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge,  it  was  called  PORCA  (i.  e.  inter  duos  sidcos  terra  da- 
ta vel  eminens,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  29.  Fest.  in  Imporcitor),  or 
Lira,  Col.  ii.  4.  But  Festus  makes  porcs,  to  be  also  the 
furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off  the  water, 
properly  called  collicje,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  Hence  Li- 
rare,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  by  the  plough,  by  fixing 
boards  to  the  ploughshare,  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Varr.  i.  29.,  when 
those  side  furrows  were  made,  Col.  ii.  4.  These  ridges  are 
also  called  Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trench 
made  by  the  plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg.  G. 
i.  113. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in 
ridges  unless  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  field  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but 
returned  in  the  same  tract.  They  were  at  great  pains  to 
make  straight  furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.  The  plough- 
man who  went  crooked,  was  said  Delirare  (i.  e.  de  lira 
decedere ;  hence,  a  recto  et  <zquo,  et  a  communi  sensu  recedere, 
to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion,  Ho- 
rat.  Ep.  i.  2.  14.  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  18.)  and  PrjEyaricari,  to 
prevaricate ;  whence  this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a 
crime  in  judicial  proceedings,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  See 
p.  246. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  nar- 
row, that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone, 
especially  when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  lb.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough, 
which,  when  held  upright,  only  stirred  the  ground,  without 
turning  it  aside. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved  (crudum  et 
immotum),  were  called  SCAMNA,  baulks,  lb.  #■  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it 
fallow  alternately  (alternis,  sc.  annis),  Virg.  G.  i.  Jl.,  as  is  still 
done  in  Switzerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion, 
that  the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a 
crop,  and  needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another ; 
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or  from  the  culture  of  olive  trees,  which  were  sometimes  planted 
in  corn-fields,  and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two  years,  Col.  v. 
1,  8,  9.     Van:  i.  55.     Plin.  xv.  3. 

A  field  sown  every  year  was  called  RESTIBILIS;  after  a 
year's  rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS,  fam.  vel  novalc,  or  Ver- 
vactum,  Plin.  xviii.  19,  s.  49.  {quod  vere  scmel  aratum  est.) 
When  a  field,  after  being  long  uncultivated  {rudm  vel  crndus), 
was  ploughed  for  the  first  time,  it  was  said  Proscindi  ;  the 
second  time  iterari  vel  offringi,  because  then  the  clods 
were  broken  by  ploughing  across,  and  harrowing,  Festus.  Plin. 
xviii.  20. ;  the  third  time,  tertiari,  Lirari  vel  in  lirwn  redigi  ; 
because  then  the  seed  was  sown,  Van:  i.  29.  But  four  or  five 
ploughings  were  given  to  stiff  land,  sometimes  nine,  Virg.  G. 
i.  47.     Plin.  xviii.  20.     Ibid.  Ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  tertio,  quarto,  quinto  szdco  screre, 
for  ter,  quater,  quinquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one 
yoking,  was  called  Una  opera  ;  ten,  decern  opcrce,  Col.  ii.  4. 

Fallow  ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and 
autumn ;  dry  and  rich  land  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground 
chiefly  in  summer :  hence  that  is  called  the  best  land  {optima 
seges),  Bis  qum  solem,  bis  frigora  sensit,  i.  e.  bis  per  asta- 
tem,  bis  per  kiemem  arata,  Plin.  xviii.  20.  Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus 
also  seges  is  used  for  ager  or  terra,  Id.  iv.  129.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  5. 
Locus  ubi  prima  paretur  at'boribus  Seges,  i.  e.  seminarium,  a 
nursery,  Virg.  G.  ii.  266'.,  but  commonly  for  sata,  growing 
corn,  or  the  like,  a  crop  ;  as  seges  lini,  G.  i.  77«»  or  metapho- 
rically, for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  thus, 
Seges  virorum,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  1 1 0.  Virg.  G.  ii.  1 42.,  Seges  te- 
lonim,  Mx\.  iii.  46.,  Seges  gloria*,  afield,  Cic.  Mil.  13. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing  {cum  sulctts 
altius  imprimcretur)  was  usually  three-fourths  of  a  foot,  or 
nine  inches  {sulcus  dodrantalis),  Plin.  xviii.  19.  Pliny  calls 
ploughing  four  fingers  or  three  inches  deep  Scarificatio, 
lb.  1 7«9  tenui  sulco  arare,  lb.  18.,  tenui  suspender e  sulco,  Virg. 
G.  i.  68. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Satoria,  sc.  corbis,  tri- 
modia,  containing  three  pecks,  Col.  ii.  9.)  It  was  scattered 
by  the  hand,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Plin.  xviii.  24.,  and,  that  it  might 
be  done  equally,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the  step,  as 
with  us,  lb. 

The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow  {in  lira),  or  under 
furrow  {sub  sulco),  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed 
was  sown  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it 
rose  in  rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was 
sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  {rastris  vel  crate 
dentata),  Plin.  xviii.  20. 
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The  principal  seed  time,  (tempus  sativum,  sationis,  v.  semi- 
naiioms,  vel  sementum  faciendi,)  especially  for  wheat  and  barley, 
was  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice,  Virg.  G. 
i.  208.,  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
Col.  ii.  8.      Varr.  i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasons 
for  sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.  44, 
Virg.  G.  i.  19.3.     Plin.  xviii.  24.  s.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns  (segetes  vel  sata,  -orum)  were  too 
luxuriant,  they  were  pastured  upon  (depascebantur),  Virg.  G. 
i.  193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used ;  SARCU- 
LATIO  vel  sarritio,  hoeing ;  and  RUNCATIO,  weeding, 
pulling  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook. 
Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered  (rigabantur), 
Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,  (sata  cum  multojbenore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5.  26.) 
yielding  an  hundred  fold  (ex  uno  centum),  sometimes  more: 
as  in  Palestine,  Gen.  xxvi.  12.;  in  Syria  and  Africa,  Varr.  i.  44.; 
in  Hispania  Boetica,  and  Egypt,  the  Leontine  plains  of  Sicily, 
around  Babylon,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  10.  17. ;  but  in  Italy,  in 
general,  only  ten  after  one  (ager  cum  decimo  efficiebat,  efferebat, 
y.fundebat  ,•  decimo  cum  fcenore  reddebat),  Varr.  i.  44.,  as  in 
Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  47.,  sometimes  not  above  four  (frumen- 
ta  cum  quarto  respondebant),  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  was  wheat  of 
different  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITICUM, 
siligo  robus,  also  FAR,  or  ador,far  adoreum  vel  semen  adoreum, 
or  simply  adoreum;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory. 
Adored  aliquem  ajfficere,  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  38.,  i.  e.  gloria,  v. 
2.  10.,  or  victory,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  (ador) 
used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  soldiers  after  a  victory, 
Horat.  Od.  iv.  3.  41.  Plin.  xviii.  3.  No  kind  of  wheat  among 
us  exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  Roman  Jar.  What 
resembles  it  most,  is  what  we  call  spelt. 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn,  whence  Farina,  meal; 
farina  silignea  vel  triticea,  simila,  vel  similago,jlos  siliginis,  pol- 
len tritici,  flour.  Cumfueris  nostra  paulo  antefarince,  i.  e.  ge- 
neris vel  gregis,  Pers.  v.  115. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum,  was  not  so  much  culti- 
vated by  the  Romans  as  wheat.  It  was  the  food  of  horses, 
Cal.  vi.  30.,  sometimes  used  for  bread  ( panis  hordeaceus),  Plin. 
xviii.  7.  s.  14.,  given  to  soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment,  in- 
stead of  wheat,  iz'tvxxvii.  13.      In  France  and  Spain,  also  in 
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Pannonia,  Dio.  xlix.  36\,  especially  before  the  introductioiir 
of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among  us,  called 
ccelia  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cervisia  in  France,  Plin.  xiv.  22. ; 
the  froth  or  foam  of  which  (spuma)  was  used  for  barm  or 
yeast  in  baking  ( pro  fermento),  to  make  the  bread  lighter, 
xviii.  7.,  and  by  women  for  improving  their  skin,  (ad  cutem 
nutriendam),  Id.  xxii.  25.  s.  82. 

Oats,  AVENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ; 
sometimes  also  made  into  bread  (  panis  avenaceas).  Avena 
is  put  for  a  degenerate  grain  (vitium  Jrumenti,  cum  hordeum 
in  earn  degenerat),  Plin.,  xviii.  17.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.,  or  for  oats 
which  grow  wild,  (steriles  avence,  i.  e.  quce  non  seruntur,)  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  37.    G.  i.  153.  226. 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk,  hence  avena 
is  put  for  a  pipe  {tibia  veljistida),  Virg.  Eel.  i.  2.  iii.  27.  Mar- 
tial, viii.  3.     So  calamus,  stipula,  anindo,  ebur,  &c. 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails,  and  cord- 
age for  ships,  likewise  for  wearing  apparel ;  particularly  by  the 
nations  of  Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  Plin.  xix.  1., 
sometimes  made  of  surprising  fineness,  Ibid.  The  rearing 
of  flax  was  thought  hurtful  to  land.  Virgil  joins  it  with  oats 
and  poppy,  G.  i.  77- 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines 
to  the  trees  that  supported  them  ;  for  hedges,  Virg.  G.  ii.  436., 
and  for  making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist  ground  ; 
hence  udum  salictum,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  17.  Cato 
9.     So  the  osier,  siler ;  and  broom,  genista,  Virg.  G.  ii.  11. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  (legumina)  were  cultivated  by  the 
Romans.  FABA,  the  bean  ;  pisum,  pease;  lupinum,  lupine; 
faselus,  phaselus,  vel  phaseolus,  the  kidney-bean ;  lois,  lentil ; 
cicer  v.  cicercula,  vicia  v.  ervum,  vetches,  or  tares;  sesamum  v.. 
-a,  &c.  These  served  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle;  some  of 
them,  also,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others,  especially  in  times 
of  scarcity,  when  not  only  the  seed,  but  also  the  husks  or 
pods  (siliqua?),  were  eaten,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  123.  Pers.  iii.  35. 
The  turnip  (rapum  v.  -a,  vel  rapus)  was  cultivated  for  the  same 
purpose,  Plin.  xviii.  13. 

There  were  several  things  sown  to  be  cut  green,  for  fodder 
to  the  labouring  cattle ;  as  ocirnum  vel  ocymum,  fcenum  Gr cecum, 
vicia,  cicera,  ervum,  &c.  particularly  the  herb  medica  and  city- 
sus  for  sheep,  Plin.  xiii.  24. 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows  (Prata, 
quasi  semper  parata,  Plin.  xviii.  5.),  for  raising  hay  and  feeding 
cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various  grass 
seeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  sometimes  watering 
them,  Col.  ii.  J  7. 
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Hay  (Foenum)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks,  or  small 
heaps,  of  a  conical  figure  (in  metas  extructum),  then  collected 
into  large  stacks,  or  placed  under  covert,  Col.  ii.  22.  When 
the  hay  was  carried  off  the  field,  the  mowers  (Jbeniseces  vel 
~c(c)  went  over  the  meadows  again  (prata  siciliebant,  i.  e.Jalci- 
las  consccabant),  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left.  This 
grass  was  called  sicilimentum,  and  distinguished  from  fcehum* 
Late  hay  was  called  Foznum  cardum,  Plin.  xviii.  28. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences  (septa, 
scpes,  vel  sepimenta) ;  a  wall  (maceria),  hedge,  wooden  fence, 
and  ditch,  for  defending  their  marches  (limites),  and  corn 
fields,  Virg.  G.  i.  270.,  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  pasture-grounds.  Their 
cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  open  fields, 
with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts,  Col.  ix.  Prcef. ;  but  the  only  enclosures 
mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining"  them  in  the 
night-time,  (sepia  v.  stabula  bubilia,  ovilia,  caprilia,  &c.)  either 
in  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,   Virg.  JEn.  vii.  512. 

Corns  were  cut  down  (metebanlur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or 
by  a  scythe ;  or  the  ears  (spicce)  were  stript  off  by  an  instru- 
ment, called  Batillum,  i.  e.  serrula  fcrrea,  an  iron  saw, 
Varr.  i.  50.  (Falx  verrictdata  rostrata,  vel  dentata,  merga,  vel 
peden);  and  the  straw  afterwards  cut,  Col.  ii.  21.  To  this 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  3 1 7-j  and  not  to  binding 
the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose,  which  the  Romans  seem 
not  to  have  done,  Col.  ibid.  In  Gaul,  the  corn  was  cut  down 
by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,   Plin.  xviii.  30. 

Some  kinds  of  pidse,  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the 
root  (vellebanrur),   Col.  ib.  et  ii.  10.  12.      Plin.  xviii.  30.  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves,  Homer.  II.  xviii. 
550.,  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7->  who  cut  it  down  with 
sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls  (mergites),  as  we  do,  Ruth,. 
ii.  15. 

The  corn  when  cut  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor 
(area),  or  barn  (horrcum),  or  to  a  covered  place  adjoining  to 
the  threshing-floor,  called  Nuhilarium,  Col.  ii.  21.  If  the 
ears  were  cut  off  from  the  stalks,  they  were  thrown  into  bas- 
kets, Varr.  i.  1.  When  the  corn  was  cut  with  part  of  the 
straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains  (plaustra\  as  with  us, 
Virg.  ii.  206'. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house, 
Col.  i.  6.,  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a 
round  figure,  and  raised  in  the  middle,   Varr.  i.  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  Col.  L  6'.,  but- 
usual  iy  laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and 
smoothed  with  a  huge  roller,   Virg.  G.  i.  178. 

The 
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The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  (excutiebantur,  tun- 
debantur,  terebantur  vel  extcrcbantur,)  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  equarum  gressi- 
btis,)  Piin.  xvii.  30.  Virg.  G.  iii.  132.  Col.  ii.  21.;  hence  Area 
dum  messes  sole  calente  tcret,  forjrumenta  in  area  terentur,  Ti- 
bull.  i.  5.  22. ;  or  by  flails,  (baculi,  fustes  vel  perticae,)  Ibid. ; 
or  by  a  machine,  called  Traha,  v.  trahea,  a  dray  or  sledge, 
a  carriage  without  wheels;  or  TR1BULA,  vel  -urn,  made 
of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones  or  pieces  of  iron,  (tabula 
lapidibus,  aut  ferro  aspcrato,)  with  a  great  weight  laid  on  it, 
and  drawn   by  yoked  cattle,  (jumentis  junctis,)  Ibid,  et  Verr. 

Trlbvia,  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long, 
from  rptfiai,  tero,  to  thresh  ;  but  trtbulus,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or 
fixing  in  the  ground,  called  also  mures,  usually  plural,  murices 
v.  tribuli,  caltrops,  Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  6.  Curt.  iv.  13.  Veget.  iii.  24.) 
has  tri  short,  from  rps^,  three,  and  /SoXrj,  a  spike  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xx.  495.,  and  Jews,  Isaiah,  xxviii.  27. 

Corn  was  winnowed  (ventilabatur),  or  cleaned  from  the 
chaff  (acus,  -eris),  by  a  kind  of  shovel  (vallus,  pala  vel  venti- 
labrum),  which  threw  the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr.  i.  52., 
or  by  a  sieve  (vannus  vel  cribrum),  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  with  or  without  wind,  Col.  ii.  21.,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
Homer.  II.  xiii.  588.,  and  Jews,  Is.  xxx.  24.  Amos,  ix.  9*  Luke, 
xxii.  31. 

The  corn  when  cleaned  (expurgatum),  was  laid  up  in  grana- 
ries (korrea  vel granaria),  variously  constructed,  Plin.  xviii.  30., 
sometimes  in  pits  (in  scrobibus),  where  it  was  preserved  for 
many  years ;  Varro  says  fifty,  Id.  $•  Varr.  i.  57- 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes;  for  littering 
cattle,  ( pecori  ovibus  bubusque  substernebatur,  unde  Stramen, 
v.  stramentum  dictum,)  Varr.  i.  1.  3.,  for  fodder,  Plin.  xviii.  30.; 
and  for  covering  houses;  whence  Culmen,  the  roof,  from 
culmus,  a  stalk  of  corn,  Id. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Palea  ;  that 
kft  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel  stramen- 
tum, veistipula,  the  stubble,  which  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the 
fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  Id.  fy  Virg. 
G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces 
of  sheep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the 
Romans  with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives  directions  about 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  (qui  cultus  habendo  sit  pecori,)  of  oxen 
and  horses  (armenta),    G.  iii.  49.  72.,    of  sheep  and  goats 

k  k  4  (greges), 
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(greges),  v.  236.,  also  of  clogs,  404.,  and  bees,  iv.,  as  a  part 
of  husbandry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion 
of  land,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms, 
there  was  abundance  of  provisions  without  the  importation  of 

frain,  and  the  republic  could  always  command  the  service  oi 
ardy  and  brave  warriors  when  occasion  required.  But  in 
after  ages,  especially  under  the  emperors,  when  landed  property 
was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  Juvenal,  ix.  55.,  and 
their  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure  cultivated  by  slaves, 
Zav.  vi.  12.  Senec.  Ep.  114.,  Rome  was  forced  to  depend  on 
the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and  of  men  to 
recruit  her  armies.  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  first  of  Italy, 
and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  overgrown  fortunes,  and  too  ex- 
tensive possessions,  (Latifundia,  sc.  nimis  ampla,  perdidere 
Italiam  ;  jam  verb  et  provincias,)  xviii.  3.  6. 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of 
Trajan,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for 
an  office  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  Iand? 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  19. 


PROPAGATION  OF  TREES. 

^HE  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arbores)  which  shoot  up  in 
one  great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  (stitps,  truncus,  caudex  vel 
■stipes,)  and  then,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread 
into  branches  and  leaves  (rami  et  folia);  shrubs,  (FRUTICES, 
vel  virgulta,)  which  divide  into  branches  (rami  v.  -uli),  and 
twigs  or  sprigs  (virgce  y.  -ula),  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the 
root.  These  shrubs,  which  approach  near  to  the  nature  of 
herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny  suffrutices, 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees 
and  shrubs  (sylvce  fruticesque),  both  natural  and  artificial, 
G.  ii.  9,  &c. 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  the 
osier  (site?-),  the  broom  (genista),  the  poplar  and  willow  (sali.r). 
But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  universally 
exploded.  Some  by  fortuitous  seeds,  as  the  chesnut,  the 
escuhts,  and  oak;  some  from  the  roots  of  other  trees,  as  the 
cherry,  (Cerasus,  first  brought  into  Italy  by  Lucullus  from 
Cerasus,  a  city  in  Pontus,  A.  U.  fi80.,  and  120  years  after 
that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin.  xv.  25.  s.  30.)  the  elm  and 
laurel  (laurus),  which  some  take  to  be  the  bay  tree. 

i4  \  II.  The 
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II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees  were, —  1. 
By  suckers,  (Stolones,  wide  cognomen,  STOLO,  Plin.xv'n.  1. 
Varr.  i.  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  planted 
in  furrows  or  trenches  (sidci  \.  fossa). 

—  2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches  (rami  v. 
talea),  sharpened  (acuminati)  like  stakes,  (acnto  robore  valli  vel 
pali,  cut  into  a  point ;  sudes  quadrifidae,  slit  at  the  bottom  in 
four,)  Virg.  G.  ii.  25.  Plin.  xvii.  1 7-9  or  pieces  of  the  cleft- 
wood  (caudices  secii),  Id.,  or  by  planting  the  trunks  with  the 
roots  [stirpes),  Id.  When  plants  were  set  by  the  root  [cum 
radice  serebantur),  they  were  called  Viviradices,  quicksets, 
Cic.  Sen.  13. 

—  3.  By  layers  (propagines),  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and 
fixing  it  in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother- 
tree,  whence  new  shoots  spring  {viva  sua  plantaria  terra), 
v.  27.  This  method  was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble 
(ex  rubo),  Plin.  xvii.  13.  s.  21.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines 
and  myrtles,  Virg.  G.  ibid.  v.  63.,  the  former  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  more  frequently  propagated. 

—  4.  By  slips  or  cuttings  ;  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and 
planted  in  the  ground,  (stirculi,  et  Malleoli,  i.  e.  surculi 
ntrinque  capitulati),  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances 
on  each  side,  like  a  small  hammer,  Plin.  xvii.  21. 

—  5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  (INSITIO,)  i.  e.  inserting 
a  scion,  a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  grafF,  (tradux  v. 
surculns,)  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another. 
There  were  several  ways  of  ingrafting,  of  which  Virgil  de- 
scribes only  one ;  namely,  what  is  called  cleft  grafting,  which 
was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a 
scion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft,  (feraces  plantce  immittun- 
tur,  Ibid.  v.  78.  Alterius  ramosvertere  in  alterius,  31.);  thus 
beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fissaque  adoptivas  accipit  arbor 
opes,  Medic.  Fac.  6. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will 
succeed  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock  which  bears  fruit  of  the  same 
kind.  But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  scion  may  be 
grafted  on  any  stock,  Omnis  surculns  omni  arbori  inseri  potest, 
si  non  est  ei,  cui  inseritur,  cortice  dissimilis,  Col.  v.  11.;  as 
apples  on  a  pear-stock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries,  on 
a  prune  or  plum-stock,  Virg.  G.  ii.  33.,  apples  on  a  plane-tree, 
pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.  v.  70.     Plin.  xv.  1.5.    s.  17- 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inoculation, 
or  budding  (oculos  imponere,  inoculare  v.  -atio).  The  parts  of 
a  plant  whence  it  budded  (wide  germinaret),  were  called 
OCULI,  eyes,  Plin.  xvii.  21.  s.  35.,  and  when  these  were 
cut  off,  it  was  said,  occcecari,  to  be  blinded,  Id.  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of 
one  tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  {gemma  v.  germen)  of  another 
tree,  which  united  with  it,  v.  73.,  called  also  Empl^ strati o, 
Col.  v.  11.  But  Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16. 
s.  26.  The  part  of  the  bark  taken  out,  {pars  exempta  ;  an- 
gustus  in  ipso  nodo  sinus,)  was  called  Scutula  v.  tessella,  the 
name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small  divisions  in  a  checquered 
table  or  pavement,  Id.     See  p.  491. 

Forest  trees  {arbores  sylvestrcs)  were  propagated  chiefly  by 
seeds.  Olives  by  truncheons,  {trunci,  caudices  secti,  v.  lignum 
siccum,)  i.  e.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches 
into  pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  plant- 
ing them ;  whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was  formed, 
Virg.  G.  ii.  30.  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting  were  called 
Arbores  c<edu«,  or  which,  being  cut,  sprout  up  again 
{sticcisa  repullulant),  from  the  stem  or  root,  Plin.  xii.  19. 
Some  trees  grow  to  an  immense  height.  Pliny  mentions  a 
beam  of  larix,  or  larch,  120  feet  long,  and  2  feet  thick, 
xvi.  40.    s.  74.  » 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  the  ground,  well  trenched  and  cleaned 
{in  pastinato,  sc.  agro),  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Plin.  xvii.  22., 
disposed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  a,  quincunx, 
Virg.  G.  ii.  277-  The  outermost  rows  were  called  Antes, 
Id.  417.  fy&eskts. 

When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up  {refodicbaiur),  to  be  planted 
anew,  it  was  properly  said  repastinari,  from  an  iron  instru- 
ment, with  two  forks,  called  pastinum,  Col.  iii.  18.,  which 
word  is  put  also  for  a  field  ready  for  planting  {ager pastinatits). 
An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called  Vinetum  resti- 
bile,  Id. 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds  {arundines),  or  round 
stakes,  (pali,  whence  vites  palarc,  i.  e.  Julcire  vel  pedare,)  or 
by  pieces  of  cleft  oak  or  olive,  not  round  {ridicte),  Plin. 
xvii.  2J.,  which  served  as  props,  {adminicula  v.  pedamenta,) 
round  which  the  tendrils  {claviculce  v.  eapreoli,  i.  e.  colliculi  v. 
caulicidi  vitei  intorti,  ut  cincinni,  Varr.  i.  31.)  twined.  Two 
Teeds  or  stakes  {valli  furcceque  bidentes)  supported  each  vine, 
with  a  stick  {pertica),  or  reed  across,  called  Jugum  or 
Cantherium,  Col.  iv.  12.,  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  it, 
Capitum  conjugatio  el  religatio,  Cic.  Sen.  15.,  was 
effected  by  osier  or  willow  twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near 
Ameria,  in  Umbria,  Virg.  G.  i.  265.  Col.  iv.  30.  4.  !***• 
xvh  37-    s.  69. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support 
it,  without  a  jugum  or  cross -pole ;  sometimes  four  poles,  with 
a  jugitm  to  each ;  hence  called  vitis  Compluviata  (a  cavis 
adium  compluviis),  Plin.  xvii.  21.,  if  but  one  jugum,  uni- 
juga,  22.  Concerning  the  fastening  of  vines  to  certain  trees, 
see  p.  418.  The  arches  formed  by  the  branches  joined 
together  {cum  jmhnites  sarmento  inter  se  junguntur  funium  modo), 
were  called  Funeta,  Plin.  xvii.  22.,  and  branches  of  elms 
extended  to  sustain  the  vines,  Tabulata,  stories,  Virg.  G. 
ii.  361. 

When  the  branches  {jmhnites  v.pampini)  were  too  luxuriant, 
the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  {sarmenta)  were  lopt  off  with 
the  priming-knife  {ferro  ampntata),  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Hence 
Vites  compescere  vel  castigate ;  comas  stringer  c,  brachia  tondere, 
Virg.  G.  ii.  368.  Pamjnnare  for  jximpinos  decerpere,  to  lop  off 
the  small  branches,    Plin.  xviii.  27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flagella,  Virg.  G.  ii.  299. ; 
the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palm^e;  the  ligneous 
or  woody  part  of  a  vine,  Materia  ;  a  branch  springing  from 
the  stock,  Pampinarium;  from  another  branch,  Fructuarium; 
the  mark  of  a  hack  or  chop,  CiCATriix ;  whence  cicatricosus, 
Plin.  xvii.  22.     Col.  v.  6. 

The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing  were  usually 
cut  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called  Decussatio, 
Colum.  iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape ;  put  for  a 
vine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  60.,  for  wine,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  1 0.,  for  a  vine 
branch  {pamjnnus),  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.,  for  a  swarm  {examen) 
of  bees,  Virg.  G.  iv.  558.,  properly  not  a  single  berry  {acinus 
v.  -um),  Suet.  Aug.  76.,  but  a  cluster  (racemus,  i.  e.  acinorum 
congeries,  cum  pedicidis),  Col.  xi.  2. 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Vinaceus,  v.  turn,  or 
acinus  vinaceus,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  flowers  or  ber- 
ries, {racemus  in  orbem  cir  cum  actus,)  particularly  of  ivv 
{hedera),  was  called  CORYMBUS,  Plin.  xvi.  34.  Virg. 
Eel.  iii.  39.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  665.,  crocei  corymbi,  i.  e.  flores, 
Col.  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered  was  called 
Vindemia,  the  vintage  {a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  uvis  legendis) ; 
whence  vindemiator,  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Horat.  Hat.  i.  7-  30. 

Vineyards  (VINEiE  vel  vineta),  as  fields,  were  divided  by 
cross  paths,  called  LIMITES;  (hence  limitare,  to  divide  or 
separate,  and  limes,  a  boundary.)  The  breadth  of  them  -was 
determined  by  law;  see  lex  Mamilia.  A  path  or  road  from 
east  to  west,  was  called  DECIMANUS,  sc/limes  {amensura 
denum  actuum);  from  south  to  north,  CARDO  {a  cardine 
mundi,  i.  e.  tlje  north  pole  ;    thus,    Mount  Taurus  is  called 

Cardo, 
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Cardo,  Liv.  xxxvii.  34.)  or  Semita  •  whence  semitare,  to  divide 
by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were  usually  narrower 
than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces  (area),  included  between  two 
semita,  were  called  Paging,  comprehending  each  the  breadth 
of  five  pali,  or  capita  vitium,  distinct  vines,  Plin.  xvii.  22. 
Hence  agri  Compaginantes,  contiguous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  (serebantur)  at  different  distances,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet,  sometimes  of  eight;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and 
Marsi,  who  ploughed  and  sowed  corn  between  the  vines,  which 
places  they  called  Porculeta.  Vines  which  were  transplanted 
(translate),  bore  fruit  two  years  sooner  than  those  that  were  not 
(satce),  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Limites  Decumani  were  called  prorsi,  i.  e.  porro  versi, 
straight ;  and  the  Carbines  transversi,  cross,  Festus.  From 
the  decumani  being  the  chief  paths  in  a  field ;  hence  becuma- 
nus  for  magnus,  thus,  Ova  vel  poma  decumana,  Festus. 
Acipenser  decumanus,  large,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  8.  So  Fluctus  deci- 
*  •anus  vel  decimus,  the  greatest,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  2.  49.  Met.  xi. 
.•30.  Sil.  xiv.  122.  Lucan.  v.  672.  Senec.  Agamm.  502.;  as 
rptKVfUK,  tertius  jluctus,  among  the  Greeks.  Limites  is  also 
put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xxxi.  24. 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decumani  in  vineyards  to  be  made 

eighteen  feet  broad,  and  the  cardines  or  transversi  limites,  ten 

feet  broad,  Plin.  xvii.  22.    s.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground  (pingui  campo),  and 

thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order  (ad  unguem),  Virg. 

G.  ii.  277- 

The  Romans  in  transplanting  trees  marked  on  the  bark  the 

way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 

heaven   in    the    place    where   it   was    set,     Virg.  G.  ii.  269. 

Columell,  de  Arbor:  17»  4.     Pallad.  Febr.  19.  2. 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandly,  they  paid  the  same 

attention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  as  sailors,  Id.  G. 

i.  204.,  also  to  the  winds,  Id.  51.    iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Aquilo,  or  Boreas,  the 

north  wind ;  Zephyrus,  vel  Favonius,  the  west  wind ;  Auster  v. 

Notus,  the  south  wind ;  Eurus,  the  east  wind ;   Corus,  Caurus, 

vel  Jdpix,  the  north-west ;  Africus,   vel  Libs,   the  south-west, 

Senec.  Nat.  q.  v.  16.;   Volturnus,  the  south-east,  &c.    But  Pliny 

denominates  and  places  some  of  these  differently,  ii.  47.    xviii. 

33,  34.      Winds  arising  from  the  land  were  called  Altani,   or 

apogcei ;  from  the  sea,  tropaei,    Plin.  ii.  44. 

The   ancients   observed   only    four   winds,    called   Venti 

Carbinales,    Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  131.,    because   they  blow  from 

the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  Plin.  ii.  47.      Homer 

mentions  no  more,   Odyss.  E.  295.;    so,   in  imitation  of  him, 

Ovid, 
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Ovid,  Met.  i.  61.  Trist.  i.  2.  27.,  and  Manilius,  AstronViv. 
589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added,  first  one, 
and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  venti  Cardinales. 
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'HE  carriages  (Vehicula,  vectabida,  v.  -acuta)  of  the 
ancients,  were  of  various  kinds ;  which  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  different  persons  ;  b}'  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
Tibull.\\.\.  42.,  Minerva,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  hi.  24.,  Erichthonius, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  113.,  the  Phrygians,  Plin.  vii.  56,  &c. 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used  (animalia  vel 
jumenta  DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorsualia,  from  dorsum,  i.  e. 
tola  posterior  pars  corporis ;  quod  ea  devexajit  deorsum.  Festus). 
A  dorser,  dorsel,  or  dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-saddle  {clitella 
vel  stratum),  was  laid  on  them  to  enable  them  to  bear  their 
burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly  on  asses  and  mules;  hence 
called  Clitellarii,  humorously  applied  to  porters,  geruli  vei 
bajuli,  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  94.,  but  not  oxen;  hence  Clitella 
bovi  sunt  iMPOsn\E,  when  a  task  is  imposed  on  one  which 
he  is  unfit  for,  Cic.  Att.  v.  15.  Bos  clitellas,  sc.  p&rtat, 
Quinctil.  v.  11.  21. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA  ;  put  also 
for  sella,  or  ephippium,  a  saddle  for  riding  on  ;  hence  jumenta 
sagmaria,  vA  sarcinaria  et  sellaria,  Veget.  ii.  10.  Lamprid. 
Helioo-.  4.,  sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below  (Cento,  vel 
centunculus,  a  saddle-cloth). 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballus,  or  Cantherius,  v. 
-ium,  sc.  jumentum,  (quasi  carenterius,  i.  e.  equus  castratus,  a 
o-elding ;  qui  hoc  distat  ab  equo,  quod  majalis  a  verre,  a  barrow 
or  hog  from  a  boar,  capus  a  gallo,  vervex  ab  ariete,  Varro  de 
Re  Rust.  ii.  7-  fin-)  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minime  sis  cantherium  in  fossa,  be  not  a  pack-horse 
in  the  ditch,  Liv.  xxiii.  47.  Some  make  cantherius  the  same 
with  clitellarius,  an  ass  or  mule,  and  read,  Minime,  sc. 
descendam  in  viam  ,•  Scis,  cantherium  in  fossa,  sc.  equus 
habebat  obvium,  i.  e.  you  know  the  fable  of  the  horse  meeting 
an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being  trodden  down  by 
him,  Scheffer.  de  Re  Vehic.  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect.  66.  Others  suppose  an  allusion 
to  be  here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,   Gronovius  in  Loc. 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden  was  called  AGASO,  and 
more  rarely  Agitator,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag 
(sacadus  scorteus,)  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a 
beast  carried  his  necessaries,  was  called  Hippopera,  Senec.  Ep. 
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87.,  Mantica,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  106.,  Pera  vel  averta,  a 
cloak-bag  or  portmanteau,  Scholiast,  ib.,  or  Bulga,  Festus. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave,  or  any  other 
person,  to  help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  iERUM- 
nula,  (from  alpao,  lollo,)  furca  vel  furcilla,  Festus,  Plaut. 
Casin.  ii.  8.  2.,  and  because  Marius,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  waggons,  which  were  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  ap- 
pointed that  the  soldiers  should  carry  their  baggage,  (sarcina?, 
vasa  et  cibaria,)  tied  up  in  bundles,  upon  furca?  or  forks,  both 
the  soldiers  and  these  furca:  were  called  MULI  MARI ANI, 
Fest.  Jn  iErumnula  J-  Frontin.  iv.  1.7-   Plutarch,  in  Mar. 

ExPELLERE,    EJICERE,  vel   EXTRUDERE    YVRCA,  xel  furcilld,   tO 

drive  away  by  force,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  10.  24.  Cic.  Alt.  xvi.  2. 

Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders, 
or  in  the  hands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM ;  as  the 
dishes  at  an  entertainment,  Suet.  Aug.  74.,  the  spoils  at  a 
triumph,  Id.  Ca?s.  37.,  the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games, 
Id.  76.,  the  corpse  and  other  things  carried  at  a  funeral, 
Id.  Cal.  16. 

When  persons  wore  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which 
they  sat,  it  was  called  SELLA  gestatoria,  portatoria,  x.fertoria, 
Suet.  Ner.  26.,  or  Cathedra,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  vi.  90.,  in  a 
couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LECTICA,  vel 
cubile,  Suet.  Dom.  2.  Ovid.  A.  A.  i.  487.,  used  both  in  the 
city  and  on  journies,  Tac.  Hist.  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv.  4.  Plin.  Ep. 
iii.  5.  Suet.' Oth.  6.  Ner.  26.  Fit.  16.,  sometimes  open,  and 
sometimes  covered,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41.  Att.  10.  12.,  with  curtains 
of  skin  or  cloth,  Martial,  xi.  99.  11.,  called  Plagul;e,  Suet. 
Tit.  10.,  which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside,  Senec.  Suet.  7., 
sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent  stone,  Juv. 
iii.  242.  iv.  20.,  so  that  they  might  cither  read  or  write,  or 
sleep  in  them,  Juv.  iii.  249.  There  were  commonly  some 
footmen  or  lacqueys,  who  went  before  the  sedan  (cursores), 
Petron.  28.  Senec.  Ep.  123. 

The  sella?  and  lecticcc  of  women  were  of  a  different  con- 
struction from  those  of  men ;  hence  sella  vel  lectica  muliebris, 
Suet.  Oth.  6. :  the  cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  women,  Juv.  vi.  91.  Mart.  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  con* 
tained  but  one ;  the  lectica,  one  or  more,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  67- 
Suet.  Ner.  I).  Cic.  Q..  Ft:  ii.  9.  The  sella  had  only  a  small 
pillow  {cervical)  to  recline  the  head  on,  Juv.  vi.  352.  The 
lectica  had  a  mattress,  Senec.  ad  Marc.  16.,  stuffed  with  feathers ; 
hence  pensilcs  pluma?,  Juv.  i.  159.:  sometimes  with  roses 
(pulvinus  rosd  farctus),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  11.,  probably  with  ropes 
below,  Mart.  ii.  57.  6.    Gell.  x.  3. 

The  sella?  and  lectica?  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LEC- 
TICARII,  calories,  geruli,  v.  bajtdi,  Senec.  Ep.  80.  1 10.,  drest 
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commonly  in  a  dark  or  red  penula,  Id.  Ben.  iii.  28.,  tall, 
(longi  v.  proceri)  and  handsome,  Senec.Ep.  110.,  from  different 
countries,  Juv.  iii.  249.  vi.  350.  vii.  132.  viii.  132.  ix.  142. 
They  were  supported  on  poles  (ASSERES,  vel  amites),  Id. 
vii.  132.  Mart.  ix.  23.  9.,  not  fixt,  but  removable  (exemptiles), 
Suet.  Cal.  58.,  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves, 
Plin.  Pan.  22.  24.,  hence  they  were  said  aliquem  succolare, 
Suet.  CI.  10.,  and  those  carried  by  them,  succolari,  Id.  Oth. 
6.,  who  were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  parti- 
cularly such  as  were  carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra,  Juvenal, 
iii.  240. 

The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142.,  and 
the  lectica  by  four ;  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  hexajihoros, 
Mart.  ii.  81.,  and  by  eight  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  -urn,  Id.  vi. 
59.  ix.  3.     See  p.  440. 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support 
it,  usually  of  wood,  Catull.  x.  22.,  •ometimes  of  silver  or  gold, 
Athen.  v.  10.  The  kings  of  India  had  Lecticce  of  solid  gold, 
Curt.  viii.  9. 

The  use  of  Lecticce  was  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  the  army,  Liv.  xxiv.  42.  Gell  x.  3.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  is  said  first  to  have  used  a  sella  covered  at  top,  Dio. 
Ix.  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  the 
time  of  Plautus  or  of  Terence:  but  they  were  so  frequent 
under  Caesar  that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet. 
Ca?s.  43.  CI.  28.  Those  who  had  not  sedans  of  their  own, 
got  them  to  hire,  Juvenal,  vi.  352.  ix.  142.  Hence  we  read 
in  later  times  of  Corpora  et  castra,  Lecticariorum,  who 
seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  slaves,  but  of  plebeians 
of  the  lowest  rank,  particularly  freedmen,  Mart.  iii.  46. 
(Selue  erant  ad  cxvnerandum  ventrem  aptce,  et  Private 
vel  Familiaricje,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  14.,  et  Publico,  Martial. 
xii.  78. 

A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  (gestata  v.  deporiata)  by  two 
mules  (Muli,  ex  aqua  et  asino :  Hinnj,  Hinnuli,  v.  Bur- 
dones,  ex  equo  et  asina),  Plin.  viii.  44.  s.  69.,  or  little  horses; 
Manni,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  16.  49.  i.  e.  equi  minuti,  vel  pumiHi, 
s.  -tones  (dwarfs),  was  called  BASTARNA,  mentioned  only  by 
later  writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  called 
TRAHA,  v.  -ea,  vel  traga,  a  sledge,  used  in  rustic  work  in 
beating  out  the  corn,  see  p.  503.  (called  by  Varrb,  Pcenicum 
plostellum,  R.  R.  I.  52.,  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
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Carthaginians),  and  among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on 
the  ice  and  snow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Unarota,  Hygin. 
ii.  14.  A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves, 
Chiramaxium,  Petron.  28.,  or  Arcuma,  Festus.  A  vehicle 
with  two  wheels,  Birotum  ;  with  four,  (quatrirodium), 
T$Tgux.i)K\os  awvjvjj,  v.  Tergarpo^oi,  quatuor  rotarum  currus,  Ho- 
mer. II.  a.  324. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIGiE,  bijugi, 
v.  bijuges ;  three,  trigce  ,•  and  four,  quadriga,  quadrijugi,  v. 
-ges ;  frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  bijuge  curriculum. 
Suet.  Cal.  19.,  quadrijugus  currus,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.,  but  Cur- 
riculum is  oftener  put  for  cursus,  the  race,  Cic.  Rabir.  10. 
Marcel.  2.  Hor at.  Od.  i.  1.  3.  We  also  read  of  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  together  a-breast  (ab  Augusto  se- 
juges,  sicut  et  elephanti,  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.)  for  so  the 
Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  in  their  race-chariots  : 
Nero  once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ten 
horses  [aurigavit  decemjugem,  sc.  currum),  Suet.  N.  24.  See 
also  Aug.  94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  what- 
ever number  of  horses,  were  called  QUAD  RIGA  RII,  Suet. 
Ner.  1 6.,  from  the  quadriga  being  most  frequently  used : 
hence  Factiones  quadrigariorum,  Festus. 

Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping 
quickly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTO- 
RES;  hence  desultor  v.  deserior  amoris,  inconstant,  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  3.  15.,  and  the  horses  themselves  Desultorii,  Liv. 
xliv.  9.  Suet.  Cces.  39.,  sometimes  successfully  used  in  war, 
Liv.  xxiii.  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or 
curricula,  chariots,  a  currendo,  from  their  velocity,  having 
only  two  wheels,  by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were 
drawn  :  So  those  used  in  war  by  different  nations ;  of  which 
some  were  armed  with  scythes  {currus  falcati,  falcalce  qua- 
drigce),  in  different  forms,  Liv.  xxxvii.  41,  42,  Curt.  iv.  9. 
Also  those  used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  praetors, 
censors,  and  chief  aediles,  whence  they  were  called  Magistra- 
tus  curules,  Gell.  iii.  18.,  and  the  seat  on  which  these  ma- 
gistrates sat  in  the  senate-house,  the  rostra,  or  tribunal  of 
justice,  SELLA  CURULIS,  because  they  carried  it  with  them 
in  their  chariots,  Id.  fy  Isidor.  xx.  1 1 . 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back  {anaclinterium,  v. 
tabulatum  a  tergo  surgens  in  quod  reclinari  posset),  with  four 
crooked  feet,  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  by  a  common  axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
X  (decussatim),  and  covered  with   leather;  so  that  it  might 

be 
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be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the  convenience  of  car- 
riage, and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrate  chose  to  use  it, 
Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Gell.  vi.  9.,  adorned  with 
ivory ;  hence  called  Curule  ebur,  Horct.  Ep.  i.  6.  53.,  and 
alta,  Sil.  viii.  488.,  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal, 
or  because  it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity:  Regia,  because 
first  used  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  20.  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  334.,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flo?:  i.  5.,  in  later  times 
adorned  with  engravings;  conspicuum  signis,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv. 
5.  18. 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and 
sacred  rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle  (pensile), 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  666.,  with  four  wheels ;  usually 
painted  with  various  colours,  Isidor.  xx.  12.  The  carriage 
which  matrons  used  in  common'  (fesio  profestoque)  was  called 
Carpentum,  Liv.  v.  25.,  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mother 
of  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  620.,  commonly  with  two  wheels, 
and  an  arched  covering;  as  the  jlaviines  used  (currus  arcuatus), 
Liv.  i.  21.  48.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  CI.  11.,  sometimes  without  a 
covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it  in 
the   second   Punic  war   by  the   Oppian  law,   Liv.    xxxiv.  1 ., 

which,  however,  was  soon  after  repealed,   lb.  8. —put  for 

any  carriage,  Flor.  i.  18.  iii.  2.  10. 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels  and  four  horses, 
adorned  with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  led  in  solemn  procession  from  their  shrines  (e  sacrarris) 
at  the  Circensian  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Circus,  called  Pul- 
vinar,  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  where  couches  were  prepared  for 
placing  them  on,  was  called  THENSA,  Festus ;  from  the 
thongs  stretched  before  it  (lora  tensa),  Asc.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  59., 
attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magnificent 
apparel,  Liv.  v.  41.,  who  were  said  Tftensam  ducere  vel  de- 
ducere,  Id.  Sf  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Vesp.  5.,  who  delighted  to  touch 
the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn  (funemque  munu 
contingere  gaudznt),  Ascon.  lb.  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  239.  And  if  a 
boy  (puer  patrimus  et  matrimus)  happened  to  let  go  (omittere) 
the  thong  which  he  held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  be  re- 
newed, Cic.  Resp.  H.  10,  11. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  to  any  one 
was  an  acknowledgement  of  his  divinity,  Suet.  Cces.  /6. 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditiously, 
was  called  CISIUM,  q.  citium,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7. 
Senec.  Ep.  72.,  the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian  ;  drawn  usually 
by  three  mules,  Auson.  Ep.  viii.  7«j  its  body  (capsum  v.  -a)  of 
basket-work  (Ploximum,  v.  'hiuni),  Eestus.  A  larger  car- 
riage, for  travelling,  with  four  wheels,  was  called  RHEDA,  a 
Gallic  woid,  Q_uinctil.  i.  9.  Cic.  Mil,  10.  Art;  \;  17-  vi.  i.,  or 
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Carruca,  Suet.  Ner.  30.,  the  driver,  Rhedarius,  or  Carru- 
carius,  lb.,  an  hired  one,  Meritoria,  Suet.  Cas.  57.,  both 
also  used  in  the  city,  Martial,  iii.  47.,  sometimes  adorned  with 
silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels, 
for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think,  was  called  PE- 
TORRITUM,  Gell.  xv.  30.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  104.,  also  a 
Gallic  word,  Festus. 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  was  called  ESSEDUM,  Cass.  B.  G.  iv.  33.  Virg,  G, 
iii.  204.,  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Essf- 
darius,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Cces.  v.  19.,  adopted  at  Rome  for 
common  use,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  58.  Suet.  Cal.  26.  Galb.  vi.  18. 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people, 
COVINUS,  Sil.  xvii.  418.,  the  driver,  Covinarius,  Tacit. 
Agr.  xxxv.  36.,  similar  to  it,  was  probably  Benna,  Festus. 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  but 
two  persons,  one  who  fought  (bellator),  and  another  who  di- 
rected the  horses  (auriga,  the  charioteer),  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  330. 
xii.  469.  624.  737- 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  (vehiculum  onerarium) 
was  called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha  (upa%u),  a  waggon  or 
wain ;  generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four ;  drawn 
commonly  by  two  oxen  or  more,  Virg.  G.  iii.  536.,  sometimes 
by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon  or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought 
of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung  or  the  like,  was  called 
SCIRPEA,  Varr.L.L.  iv.  3.,  properly  the  coverlet  itself,  sc. 
craies;  In  plaustro  scirpea  lata  fuit,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  780.  A 
covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  cloths,  for  carrying  the  old 
or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCERA,  quasi  area, 
Gell.  xx.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once 
(una  vectura),  was  called  VEHES,  -is,  Col.  xi.  2. 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS  v. 
-urn,  by  a  Gallic  name,  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  6.  26.  Liv.  x.  28.,  or 
Sarracum,  Juv.  iii.  255.,  or  Epirhedium,  Id.  viii.  66. 
Quinctil.  i.  5.,  and  by  later  writers,  Angaria,  vel  Clabulare  ; 
also  Carragium,  and  a  fortification  formed  by  a  number  of 
carriages,  Carrago,  Am.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  20. 

SARRACA  Boota,  v.  -tis  or  plaustra,  is  put  for  two  con- 
stellations, near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v.  23.,  Ovid.  Met. 
ii.  117-9  called  the  two  bears  [Arcti  gemina?,  vel  dua?  aqxrot), 
Ursa  major,  named  Helwe  (Parrhasis,  i.  e.  Arcadica), 
Lucan.  ii.  237.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20.,  Parrhasis  Arctos,  Ovid. 
Trist.  i.  3.  48.,  from  Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  oi 
Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this  constella- 
tion by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.,  and  Ursa  minor,  called 
Cynosura,    i.  e.  xvvoe  «pa,    ca?iis  cauda.    Cic.  N.  T>.  «•  41. 

Ovid. 
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Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  106'.,    properly  called   Arctos,    distinguished 
from  the  great  bear  (Helice),   Ovid.  Ep.  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum, 
Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  i.  2.,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  10.  39.,  whence  we  call  it  Charles's  Wain,  or 
the  Plough  i  and  the  stars  which  compose  it,  Triones, 
Martial,  vi.  58.  q.  Teriones,  ploughing  oxen,  Varr.  L.  L. 
vi.  4.  Gell.  ii.  21. ;  seven  in  number,  SEPTEMTRIONES, 
Cic.  lb.  42.  But  plaustra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both 
bears ;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  744., 
also  inoccidui  v.  nunqudm  occidentes,  because  they  never  set, 
Cic.  lb.  Oceani  metuentes  cequore  tingi,  Virg.  G.  i.  246.,  for 
a  reason  mentioned,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  191.,  and  tardi  vel  pigri, 
because,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole,  they  appear  to 
move  slow,  Neque  se  qubquam  in  ccelo  commovent,  Plaut. 
Amph.  i.  1.  117. 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES, 
q.  bubidcus,  the  ox-driver,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  42.,  said  to  be 
retarded  by  the  slowness  of  his  wains,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  177., 
named  also  Arctophylax,  q.  ursce  cnstos,  Manil.  i.  316'., 
Cnstos  Erymanthidos  Ursce,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  iii.  103.,  into  which 
constellation  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed, 
and  thus  joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  viii.  206. 
A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  ARCTURUS, 
q.  ugxro'j  ouga,  ursce  cauda ;  Stella  post  caudam  ursje 
majoris,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ttn.  i.  744.  iii.  516.  G.  i.  204.,  said 
to  be  the  same  with  Bootes,  Id.  G.  i.  67.,  as  its  name  pro- 
perly implies,  uqKTov  ougoc,  ursce  cnstos.  Around  the  pole 
moved  the  dragon  [draco  v.  anguis  ;  geminas  qui  separat 
Arctos,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  45.),  approaching  the  ursa  major  with 
its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  ursa  minor  with  its  body,  Virg. 
G.  i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  1.  The  wheels 
(ROTiE),  the  body  of  the  carriage  (CAPSUM,  -us,  v.  -a, 
Ploxemum,  v.  -us,  Festus),  and  draught-tree  (TEMO),  to 
which  the  animals  which  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axle-tree  (AXIS),  a  round 
beam  (lig?ium,  v.  stipes  teres),  on  which  the  wheel  turns;  the 
nave  (modiolus),  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the  spokes 
(radii)  are  fixed  ;  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  (peripheria, 
v.  rotes  summce  curvalura,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  108.),  composed  of 
fellies  (apsides),  in  which  the  spokes  are  fastened,  commonly 
surrounded  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring  (canthus),  Quinctil.  i. 
5.8.     Pers.  v.  71.     Virg.  Mn.  v.  274. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  (non  radiata)  was  called  TYM- 
PANUM, from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drum.  It 
was  made  of  solid  boards  (tabulce),  fixed  to  a  square  piece  of 

l  l  2  wood, 
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wood,    as  an  axis,  without  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross- 
bars {transversis  asseribus),  with  an  iron  ring  around  \ferreus 
canlhus) ;  so  that  the  whole  turned  together  on  the  extremities 
of  the  axis,  called  Cardines,  Probus  in  Virg.  G.  i.  163.     Such 
wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  wains,   Ibid,  fy  G.  ii.  444., 
as   they    still    are   in    this    country,    and   called   tumblers. 
Tympanum  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,   moved  by  horses  or 
men,  for  raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of 
pullies  {trochlea),  ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane  (toUeno, 
grus,  v.  yigavog),  Lucret.'w.  903.,  or  for  drawing  water  (machina 
haustoria),   Vitruv.  x.  9.,  Curva  antlia,  Mart.  ix.  19.,    Ancla 
v.  Antha,  Suet.  Tib.  51.  (avr\Yijxa,  John,  vi.  11.)    Haustum, 
v.  rota  aquaria,    sometimes   turned    by   the   force   of  water, 
Lucret.  v.  317.,  the  water  was  raised  through  a  siphon  (sipho 
v.  -on,  Jistula  v.  canalis),  by  the  force  of  a  sucker  {embolus  v. 
~um),  as  in  a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets  [modioli  v.  hama), 
Juvenal,  xiv.  305.    Water-engines  were  also  used  to  extinguish 
fires,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  42. 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
AXIS  is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to 
turn,  Cic.  de  Univ.  10.  Vitruv.  ix.  2.,  and  the  ends  of  the 
axis,  Cardines,  vertices,  vel  poli,  for  the  north  and  south 
poles,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Virg.  G.  i.  242.  Plin.u.  15.  Axis 
and  polus  are  sometimes  put  for  caelum  or  ather  ,•  thus,  sub 
tztheris  axe,  i.  e.  sub  dio  vel  acre,  Virg.  iEn.  ii.  512.  viii.  28. ; 
lucidus  polus,  iii.  585. ;  Cardines  mundi  quatuor,  the  four  car- 
dinal points;  Septentrio,  the  north;  Meridies,  the  south; 
Oriens,  sc.  sol,  vel  crtus  solis,  the  east ;  Occidens,  v.  occasus 
solis,  the  west :  Quinctil.  xii.  10.  67.,  cardo  Eoiis,  the  east, 
Stat.  Theb.  i.  157.,  occiduus,  v.  Hesperius,  the  west,  Lucan.  iv. 
672.  v.  71-  In  the  north  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside; 
hence  it  is  called  Domicilium  Jovis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  693. 
Sedes  deorum,  Festus  in  Sinistra  aves  :  and  as  some  think, 
porta  coeli,  Virg.  G.  iii.  261.,  thus,  Tempestas  a  vertice,  for 
a  septentrione,  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages  were  horses,  oxen, 
asses,  and  mules,  sometimes  camels,  Suet.  Ner.  11.  Plin.  viii. 
18.;  elephants,  Curt.  viii.  9.  Plin.  viii.  2.  Suet.  CI.  11.  Senec. 
de  Ir.  ii.  31.;  and  even  lions,  Plin.  viii.  16. ;  tigers,  leopards, 
and  bears,  Martial,  i.  105.  ;  dogs,  Lamprid.  Heliog.  28. ; 
goats,  and  deer,  Mart.  i.  52. ;  also  men,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Lu- 
can. x.  276. ;  and  women*  Lamprid.  ib.  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage  [vehiculo  v.  ad  vehiculum 

jungebantur,  Virg.  Mx\.  vii.  724.     Cic.  Att.  vi.  1 .     Suet.  Caes- 

31.),  by  what  was  called  JUGUM,  a  yoke;  usually  made  of 

wood,    but   sometimes   also   of  metal,    Horat.  Od.  iii.  9.  1 5. 

Jerem.  xxviii.  13.,  placed  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke  commonly 

upon 
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upon  two,  of  a  crooked  form,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  2 1 6.,  with  a  band 
(curvatura)  for  the  neck  of  each:    Hence  sub  jugo  cogere,  v. 

jungere ;  colla  v.  cervices  jugo  subjicere,  subdere,  submittere,  v. 
supponere,  S?  eripere :  Ji/gum  siibire,  cervice  ferre,  detrectare, 
exuere,  a  cervicibus  dejicere,  excutere,  fyc. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the 
pole  or  team  with  leathern  thongs  (lora  Subjugia),  Cuto.  63. 
Vitruv.  x.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a 
carriage,  another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before, 
and  yoked  in  the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was 
added,  he  was  bound  with  nothing  but  ropes,  without  any 
yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast  (tequatrf 

Jronte),  a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
one  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the 
carriage,  called  Jugales,  jugarii,  v.  juges  (£wyjos),  Festus ,- 
and  the  others  were  bound  (appensi  vel  adjuncti)  on  each  side 
with  ropes;  hence  called  FUNALES  EQUI,  Suet.  Tib.  9. 
Stat.  Theb.  vi.  461.  (£eiga<ppgoj  (rejection,  V.  ^ag^cogoi),  Dionys, 
vii.  73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar.  Ann.  ii.,  or  Funes,  Anson. 
Epitaph,  xxxv.  10.,  in  a  chariot  of  four  (in  quadrlgis),  the 
horse  on  the  right,  dexter,  v.  primus  ,•  on  the  left,  sinister, 
Icevus  v.  secundus,  Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horses  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  Circensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excited, 
were,  —  1.  The  lash  or  whip,  Flagrum,  v.  FLAGELLUM 
(/*«crn£),  made  of  leathern  thongs,  (Scutica,  loris  horridis, 
ovtvTuhn,  Martial,  x.  62.),  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (aculeati)  with  small  bits  of  iron 
or  lead  at  the  end  (Horribile  flagellum,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 
1170,  and  divided  into  several  lashes  (ta?nia?  y.  lora),  called 
SCORPIONS,   I  Kings,  xii.  11. 

— -2.  A  rod  (V1RGA,  Juvenal,  in.  317.  Lucan.  iv.  683.), 
or  goad  (STIMULUS,  i.  e.  pertica  cum  cuspide  acuta),  a  pole, 
or  long  stick,  with  a  sharp  point :  Hence  stimulos  alicui  ad- 
hibere,  admovere,  addere,  adjicere ;  stimuli  sfodere,  incitare,  fyc. 
Adversus  stimulum  calces,  sc.jactare,  to  kick  against  the  goad, 
Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  28.,  «rgo$  x-evr^a  Xoumguv,  in  stimulos  calci- 
trare,  Acts,  ix.  5. 

—  And  3.  A  spur  (CALCAR,  quod  calci  equitis  alligetur  ,- 

J errata  cake  cunctantem  impellebat  equum,  Silv.  vii.  696.),  used 
only  by  riders :  Hence  equo  calcaria  addere,  subdere,  Sf-c.    Alter 

frenis  eget,  alter  calcaribus,  said  by  lsocrates  of  Ephorus  and 
Theopompus,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.     Orat.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses, 
were,  —  1.  The  bit  or  bridle  (FRjENUM,  pi.  -*,  v.  -a), 
said  to  have  been    invented   by   the   hapithae,  a  people   pf 
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Thessaly,  Virg.  G.  iii.  115.,  or  by  one  Pelethronius,  Plin, 
vii.  56. ;  the  part  which  went  round  the  ears  was  called 
A  urea;  that  which  was  put  into  the  mouth,  properly  the 
iron  or  bit,  Orea,  Festus ;  sometimes  made  unequal  and 
rough,  like  a  wolf's  teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was 
headstrong  (tenax),  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  4.  13.  (du- 
rior  oris  equus),  lb.  ii.  9.  30. ;  hence  Jrena  Lupata,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  8.  6.  Virg.  G.  iii.  208.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  2.  15. ;  or  Lupi, 
Id.  Trist.  iv.  6.  4.  Stat.  Achill.  1.  281.  Frena  injicere,  concu- 
tere,  accipere,  mandere,  detrahere,  laxare,  Sfc.  Frtenum  mor- 
dere,  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or  subjection,  Cic.  Fam. 
xi.  23.,  but  in  Martial,  i.  105.  Sf  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  28.,  to  bear 
tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars  (moni- 
Ha),  which  hung  from  the  horses'  necks ;  and  the  coverings 
for  their  backs  (strata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple, 
Virg.  JEn.  vii.  279. 

—  2.  The  reins  (HABENiE,  vel  Lora);  hence  habenas, 
corripere,  jlcctere,  v.  moliri,  to  manage ;  dare,  immittere,  effun- 
dere,  luxare,  permittere,  to  let  out ;  adducere,  to  draw  in,  and 
supprimere,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  10. 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  muzzle  (Capistrum) 
was  applied,  Virg.  G.  iii.  188.,  sometimes  with  iron  spikes 
fixed  to  it,  as  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb.  399., 
or  with  a  covering  for  the  mouth  (fiscella) :  hence  fiscellis 
capistrare  boves,  to  muzzle,  Plin.  xviii.  1 9.,  $ipisv,  Deut.  xxv. 
4.,  os  consuere,  Senec.  Ep.  47.  But  Capistrum  is  also  put 
for  any  rope  or  cord ;  hence  vitem  capistro  constringere,  to 
bind,  Cohnnell.  iv.  20.  Jumenta  eapistrare,  to  tie  with  a  hal- 
ter, or  fasten  to  the  stall,  Id.  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  was 
called  AURIGA  (»jvjoX0Jj  qui  ^ora  tenebat):  or  agitator 
(sXcctyis),  the  charioteer  or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327.  Cic. 
Att.  xiii.  21.  Acad.  iv.  29. ;  also  Moderator,  Lucan.  viii. 
199.  But  these  names  are  applied  chiefly  to  those  who 
contended  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  Cal.  54.  Ner.  xxii.  24.  Plin. 
Ep.  ix.  6.  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  Virg.,  and  always  stood 
upright  in  their  chariots  (insistebant  curribus),  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6. 
Hence  aurigare  for  currum  regere  ,•  and  Aurigarius,  a 
person  who  kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two 
stars,  called  Hjedi  (the  kids),  above  the  horns  of  Taurus, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus,  are  the 
Hyades  (ab  vsw,  pluere),  or  Sucula  (a  suibus),  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  43. 
Plin.  ii.  39.  Cell.  xiii.  9.,  called  Pluvice,  by  Virgil,  =Mn.  iii. 
516.,  and  Tristes,  by  Horace  ,•  because  at  their  rising  and  set- 
ting, they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains,  Od.  i.  3.  14.,  on 
the  neck,   or,  as   Servius  says,    G.  i.  137.,  ante  genua  iauri, 
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Plin.  ii.  41.;  in  cauda  tauri  septem  PLEIADES,  or  Vergt- 
i.iie,  the  seven  stars ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid.  Ep.  xviii. 
1.88. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agdso  (qui  jumenta  agebat),  a  per- 
son who  drove  any  beasts  on  foot,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  But 
drivers  were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the 
carriage ;  thus,  rhedarins,  plaustrarius,  &c,  or  of  the  animals 
which"  drew  it ;  thus,  Mulio,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Senec.  Ep.  37- 
Martial,  ix.  58.  xii.  24.,  commonly  put  for  a  muleteer,  who 
drove  mules  of  burden  (?nuli  clitellarii),  Martial,  x.  2.  'JQ., 
as  equiso  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained  horses  (equorum 
domitor,  qui  tolutim  incedere,  v.  badizare  docebat,  to  go  with  an 
ambling  pace,)  under  the  Magister  Equorum,  the  chief  ma- 
nager of  horses,  Varro.  The  horses  of  Alexander  and  Caesar 
would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves,  Curt.  iv.  5.  Plin.  viii. 
42.     Dio.  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left;  hence  he  was 
said  sedere  prima  sella,  Phaedr.  iii.  6.,  sedere  temone,  v.  primo 
iemone,  i.e.  in  sella  proxima  temoni,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  144. 
Propert.  iv.  8.,  and  temone  lain,  v.  excuti,  to  be  thrown  from 
his  seat,  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  470.,  sometimes  drest  in  red  (canu- 
sinatus,  i.  e.  veste  Canusii  confecta  indutus),  Suet.  Ner.  30.,  or 
scarlet  (cocco),  Martial,  x.  76. ;  sometimes  he  walked  on  foot, 
Liv.  i.  48.     Dionys.  iv.  39.     Senec.  Ep.  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  cur- 
rum  equosque  sustinere,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21.;  when  he  drew  it 
back  or  aside,  retorquere  et  avertere,  Virg.  2£,n.  xii.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  were  said' 
vehi,  or  portari,  evehi,  or  invehi  s  those  carried  in  a  hired 
vehicle  {yehiculo  meritorio),  Vectores  :  so  passengers  in  a  ship, 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  37.  3.  Juvenal,  xii.  63. ;  but  vector  is  also 
put  for  one  who  carries,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  433.  Fulminis  vector, 
i.  e.  aquila,  Stat.  Theb.  9.  855.,  as  vehens  for  one  who  is  car- 
x'ied,  Cic.  Clar.  Or.  97.  Justin,  xi.  7.  Gcll.  v.  6.;  so  invehens, 
Cic.  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot,  he  was  said  currum. 
conscendere,  ascendere,  inscendere,  et  insilire,  which  is  usually 
applied  to  mounting  on  horseback,  saltu  in  currum  emicare, 
Virg.  xii.  327- ;  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one, 
airru  v.  in  currum  tolli.  The  time  for  mounting  in  hired 
carriages  was  intimated  by  the  driver's  moving  his  rod  or 
cracking  his  whip,  Juvenal,  iii.  317.,  to  dismount,  descendere 
v.  desilire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours, 
Sero.  in  Virg.  A.  viii.  666.,  and  decorated  them  with  various 
ornaments,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones, 
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Plin.  xxxiii.  3.     Juvenal,  vii.  125.,   as  the  Persians,  Cart.  iii.  3. 
x.  1.     Hence  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  107. 


OF  THE  CITY. 

OME  was  built  on  seven  hills  (colles,  monies,  arces,  vel 
juga,  nempe,  Palalinus,  Quirinalis,  Aventims,  Ccelius, 
Vimindlis,  Exquilinus,  et  Janicnlaris) ;  hence  called  urbs  SEP- 
TICOLIS;  or  Septemgemina,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  191.  iv.  1.6. 
by  the  Greeks,  h-jtrccKo^o;,  Serv.  in  JEn.  vi.  784.  G.  ii.  535., 
and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  December,  called  Septimon- 
tium,  Festus,  Stiet.  Dam.  4.,  to  commemorate  the  addition  of 
the  seventh  hill,  Plutarch.  Q..  Horn.  68. 

The  Janiculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius 
among  the  seven  hills  of  Rome;  because,  though  built  on, 
and  fortified  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i.  33.,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  included  within  the  city,  Id.  ii.  10.  51.  Dio.  37- 
Gell.  xv.  27.,  although  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  several 
authors,  Entrap.  1.  5.  The  Collis  Capiiolinus,  vel  Tarpeius, 
which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it. 

The  Janiculum,  Collis  Hortulorum,  and  Vaticunus  were  af- 
terwards added. 

1.  Mons  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine 
Mount,  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  5.  Here 
Augustus  had  his  house,  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  as 
Romulus  had  before  :  Hence  the  emperor's  house  was  called 
PALATIUM,  a  palace,  Suet.  72.  Dio.  liii.  16.  Domus 
Palatina,  Suet.  CI.  17.  Vesp.  25.  D.  15.,  and  in  later  times, 
those  who  attended  the  emperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

2.  CAPITOLINUS;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on  it, 
formerly  named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt 
there,  J^Vz.  xliii.  1.  Virg.  ibid.,  and  TARPEIUS,  from 
Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  11. 
Dionys.  ii.  38.,  to  whom  that  mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in, 
Liv.  i.  33. 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills, 
Dionys.  iv.  26,,  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who. 
was  buried  on  it,  Liv.  i.  3. ;  the  place  which  Remus  chose 
to  take  the  omens,  lb.  6.,  therefore  said  not  to  have  been  in-? 
eluded  within  the  Pomcerium,  Gell.  xiii.  14.  Senec.  de  Brev. 
Vitas,  14.,  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ibid.  But  others  say,  it 
was  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i.  33.  Dionys.  iii.  43., 
called  also  Collis  Murcius,  from  Murcia,  the  goddess  of  sleep, 
who  had  a  chapel  {sacellum)  on  it,  Festus  j  Collis  Dian^:,  from 
a  temple  of  Diana,  Stat^Silv.  ii.  3.32.,  and  Remonius,  from 
liemus,  who  wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there. 

14  4.  QUI- 
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4.  QUIRINALIS  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from 
a  temple  of  Romulus,  called  also  Qitirinus,  which  stood  on 
it,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  268.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  375.,  or  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  came  from  Cures,  and  dwelt  there,  Fcstus .-  added 
to  the  city  by  Servius,  Liv.  i.  44. ;  called  in  later  times,  Mons 
Caballi,  or  Caballinus,  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there, 

5.  CiELIUS,  named  from  G<eles  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan 
leader,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Sabines,  with  a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on, 
Varr.  L.  L,  iv.  8. ;  added  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according 
to  Dionys.  ii.  50.,  by  Tullus  Hostilius  according  to  Liv.  i. 
30.,  by  Ancus  Martins,  according  to  Strabo,  v.  p.  234.,  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  65. ;  anciently 
called  Querquetulanus,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it, 
Ibid. ;  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus, 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  64.  Suet.  Tib.  48.,  afterwards  named  Late- 
ranus,  where  the  Popes  long  resided,  before  they  removed  to 
the  Vatican. 

6.  VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which 
grew  there  (vimineta),  Varr.  ibid.  Juvenal,  iii.  7l.»  or  Fa- 
gutalis,  (from  J'agi,  beeches,)  Plin.  xvi.  10.;  added  to  the 
city  by  Servius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  44. 

7«  EXQUILINUS,  Exquilice,  vel  Esquilice,  supposed  to 
be  named  from  thickets  of  oaks  (tesculeta),  which  grew  on 
it,  Varro,  L.  L.  iv.  8.,  or  from  watches  kept  there  (excubice), 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  246. ;  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tullius, 
Liv.  i.  44. 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  built  on  it,  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  358.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  246.,  the 
most  favourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martial. 
iv.  64.  vii.  16.  From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  name  of 
Mons  Aureus,  and  by  corruption,  Montoriits. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  pos- 
session of  it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  the  soothsayers  (vates),  Festus;  or  from  the  pre- 
dictions uttered  there,  Gell.  xvi.  17.,  adjoining  to  the  Jani- 
culum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20., 
disliked  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air  [infamh 
ae?;  Frontin.),  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  93.,  noted  for  producing  bad 
wine,  Mart.  vi.  92.  xii.  48.  14.,  now  the  principal  place  in 
Rome,  where  are  the  Pope's  palace,  called  St.  Angelo,  the 
Vatican  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  St.  Peter's 
Church. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  fromnts  being 
originally  covered  with  gardens,  Suet.  Ner.  50.,  taken  into 
the  city  by  Aurelian  ;  afterwards  called  Pincius,  from  the 
Pincii}  a  noble  family  who  had  their  seat  there. 

The 
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The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus  wore  three, 
or  at  most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles  200  paces;  it 
was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regiones,  wards  or 
quarters,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were,  —  1.  Porta  FLAMINIA,  through 
which  the  Flaminiati  road  passed ;  called  also  Flumentana, 
because  it  lay  near  the  Tiber. — 2.  COLLINA  (a  collibus 
Quirinali  et  Viminali),  called  also  QUIRINALIS,  Agonensis 
vel  Salaria,  Festus,  Liv.  v.  41.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  82.  To  this 
gate  Hannibal  rode  up,  Liv.  xxvi.  10.,  and  threw  a  spear 
within  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15.  Cic.  Fin.iv.9. —  3. 
VIMINALIS.— 4.  ESQU1LINA,  anciently  Metia,  Labi- 
cana,  vel  Lavicana,  without  which  criminals  were  punished, 
Plant.  Cas.  ii.  6'.  2.  Horat.  Epod.  v.  99.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32. 
—  5.  NiEVIA,  so  called  from  one  Ncevius,  who  possessed 
the  grounds  near  it,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  34.  —  6.  CARMENTA- 
LIS,  through  which  the  Fabii  went,  Liv.  ii.  49.,  from  their 
fate  called  Scelerata,  Festus.  —  7-  Capena,  through  which 
the  road  to  Capua  passed.  —  8.  Triumphalis,  through  which 
those  who  triumphed  entered,  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  101., 
but  authors  are  not  agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Fsquilina,  without  the 
wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PRAETO- 
RIAN cohorts,  or  milites  Pr^etoriani,  a  body  of  troops  in- 
stituted by  Augustus  to  guard  his  person,  and  called  by  that 
name,  in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which  attended  a  Roman 
General  in  battle  (seep.  351.),  composed  of  nine  cohorts, 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  49.,  according  to  Dio  Cassius 
of  ten,  Dio.  Iv.  24.,  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse 
and  foot,  Ibid,  ty  Suet.  Cat.  45.,  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly 
from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5. 
Hist.  i.  84.  Under  Vitellius  sixteen  Praetorian  cohorts  were 
raised,  and  four  to  guard  the  city,  Id.  Hist.  ii.  93.  Of  these 
last,  Augustus  instituted  only  three,  Id.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

Severus  new-modelled  the  Praetorian  bands,  and  increased 
them  to  four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodian.  iii.  44. 
They  were  composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the 
legions  on  the  frontier,  Dio.  lxxiv.  2.  They  were  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Constantine,  and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed, 
Aurel.  Victor.  Zosim.  ii.  p.  89.     Panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city  (pomcerium 
proferre)  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Ta- 
citus, however,  observes,  that  although  several  generals  had 
subdued  many  nations,  yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed 
the  right  of  enlarging  the  pomcerium,  except  Sylla  and  Au- 
gustus, to  the  time  of  Claudius,   Ann.  xii.  23.       But   other 

authors 
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authors  say,  this  was  done  also  by  Julius  Caesar,  Cic.  Att.  xiii. 
20.  33.  35.  Bio.  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  The  last 
who  did  it  was  Aurelian,   Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  21. 

Con-cei'ning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we 
can  only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them,  in  its 
most  flourishing  state,  at  four  millions. 
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I.  'T'EMPLES.     Of  these,  the  chief  were, 

I.  The  CAPITOL,  so  called  because,  when  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have 
been  found  (caput  Oli  vel  Tali  cujusdam),  with  the  face  entire 
(facie  integrd),  Liv.  i.  38.  55.  Dionys,  iv.  59.  Serv.  in  Virg, 
JEn.  viii.  345. — built  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline  mount, 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  lb.,  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  Liv. 
ii.  8. :  burnt  A.  U.  670.,  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  by 
Q.  Catulus,  A.  675.,  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitel- 
lius,  A.  D.  70.,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  72.,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian, 
At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third  time,  and  restored  by  Do- 
mitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever,  Suet.  Bom.  5, 
A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  stood;  as  Liv.  i.  10.  33.  38.  ii.  8,  &c,  and  sometimes 
for  the  temple  itself,  Liv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4,  &c.  The  edifice  of 
the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly  200 
feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  three  temples  (cedes,  templa, 
cellcc  vel  delubra),  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno, 
Dionys.  iv.  61.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  in  the  middle, 
■whence  he  is  called  Media  qui  sedet  cede  Deus,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv. 
9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the  right,  Liv.  vi.  4., 
whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  honours  next  to 
Jupiter  (Proximos  illi  (sc.  Jovi)  tamen  occupavit  Pallas  honores, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  19.),  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left, 
P.  Victor,  in  descr.  Rom.  Regionis,  viii.  Livy,  however,  places 
Juno  first,  iii.  15.     So  Ovid,   Trist.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  strongly 
fortified;  hence  called  ARX,  Virg.  2En.  viii.  652.  (vel  ab 
arceo,  quod  is  sit  locus  munitissimus  urbis,  a  quo  facillime  possii 
hostis  prohiberi,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  \e\ab  dxgoc,  summus);  Ca~ 
pitolium  atque  arx,  Liv.  ii.  49.  iii.  15.,  arx  Capitolii,  Flor.  iii 
21.  The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum  was  by  ICO. 
steps,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  71.  Liv.  viii.  6.  It  was  most  magni- 
ficently adorned ;  the  very  gilding  of  it  is  said  to  have  eost 
12,000  talents,  i.  e.  ^£L 976, 250,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic,  hence 

called 
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called  Aurea,  Virg.  ib.  348.,  and  fulgens,  Herat.  Od.  iii» 
3.  43.  The  gates  were  of  bras?,  Liv.  x.  23.,  and  the  tiles 
gilt,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by 
the  name  of  Capitol.  Suet.  Cal.  47.  Sil.  xi.  26? .  Gell.  xvi.  13. 
Plant.  Circ,  ii.  2.  19. 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  Liv. 
i.  54.  (see  p.  263.),  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Id.  iv.  20.  Ne_p.  Att. 
20,  &c,  Casa  Momidi,  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with 
straw,  Liv.  v.  53.  Senec.  Helv.  9.  Vitrnv.  ii.  1.,  near  the 
Curia  Calabra,  Macvob.  Sat.  i.  1.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  6.  Ovid. 
Fast.  Hi.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or 
sanctuary,  Liv.  i.  8.,  which  Romulus  opened  (see  p.  40.),  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.  ii.  7C1. 
Stat.  T/ieb.  xii.  498.  Liv.  xxxv.  51.  Cic.  Verr.i.33.  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  14. 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to 
Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.,  or 
to  Mars  and  Venus,  Dio.  liii.  27.,  or,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  all  the  gods  (see  p.  293.),  repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19., 
consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
All-Saints,  A.  D.  607.,  now  called  the  Rotwida,  from  its 
round  figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same 
breadth.  The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being 
left  here  and  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no 
windows,  but  only  an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission 
of  light,  of  about  25  feet  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside 
are  either  solid  marble  or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the  out- 
side was  covered  with  brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver 
plates,  but  now  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of 
brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  size.  They  used  to  ascend 
to  it  by  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go  down  as  many; 
the  earth  around  being  so  much  raised  by  the  demolition  of 
houses. 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  Veil.  ii.  81.,  in  which  was  a  public 
library,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  3.  17.5  where  authors,  particularly  poets, 
used  to  recite  their  compositions,  Id.  Sat.  i.  10.  38.,  sitting  in 
full  dress,  Pers.  i.  15.,  sometimes  before  select  judges,  who 
passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits.  The  poets  were 
then  said  committi,  to  be  contrasted  or  matched,  Suet.  Aug.  89. 
Juvenal,  vi.  435.,  as  combatants,  Suet.  Aug.  45.,  and  the  re- 
citers, committere  opera,  Suet.  CI.  4.  Hence  Caligula  said  of 
Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  Commissiones,  shewy  excla- 
mations, Suet.  CI.  53. 

A  par- 
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A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athe- 
hjeum,  Aurel.  Vict.  —  Capitol,  in  Gordian.  3.  Pertinac.  1 1 . 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite 
their  works,  Dialog,  de  Orct.  9.,  who  commonly  received 
them  with  acclamations,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14.,  thus,  BENE,  pulchre, 
belle,  euge ;  Non  potest  melius,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  26.  Hot  at. 
Art.  P.  428.,  Pers.  i.  49.  84.  Mart,  ii.,  Sophos,  i.  e.  sapienter 
(rofcos),  scite,  docte,  Mart.  i.  A.  7. — 50.  37.  —  67.  4.  —  77. 
9.,  and  sometimes  expressed  their  fondness  for  the  author  by 
kissing  him.     Martial.  1.  4.  7-  et  77.  14. 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  Mount,  at 
the  instigation  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephe'sus,  which  was  built  at  the  joint  expence  of  the 
Greek  States  in  Asia,  Liv.  i.  45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  {index  belli  et  pads,) 
with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in  war, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  Vel.  ii.  38.  Plin.  34.  7- 
Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  294.  vii.  607-,  shut  only  once  during  the  re- 
public, at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529.  Ibid.  ; 
thrice  by  Augustus  [Janum  Qjtirinum,  i.  e.  Templum  Jani  belli 
potentis,  ter  clausit,  Suet.  Aug.  22.,  Janum  Quirini,  Hor.  Od, 
iv,  15.  9.),  first  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.,  Dio.  Ii.  20.,  a  second 
time  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  729.,  Dio.  liii.  26. :  about 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this 
temple  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by 
Numa;  hence  they  take  Janus  Qjuirini  for  the  temple  of  Janus, 
built  by  Romulus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459, 
Liv.  x.  46.,  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio.  liv.  19. 

6.  The  temples  of  Satum,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  fyc.  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  masy,  of  Con- 
cord, Peace,  &c. 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  Augusti, 
Suet.  Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551.  Dio  says  in  the  Capitol, 
liv.  8.,  by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In 
this  temple  were  suspended  military  standards,  particularly 
those  which  the  Parthians  took  from  the  Romans  under 
Crassus,  A.  U.  701.,  Dio.  xl.  27.,  and  which  Phraates,  the 
Parthian  king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus,  Id.  liii.  23., 
together  with  the  captives,  Id.  liv.  8.  Veil.  ii.  91.  Just.  xlii.  5. 
Flor.  iv.  12.  Eutrop.  vii.  5.;  Suetonius,  Aug.  21.,  and  Tacitus, 
Annal.  ii.  1 .,  say,  that  Phraates  also  gave  hostages.  —  No 
event  in  the  life  of  Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  this ;  and 
on  account  of  nothing  did  he  value  himself  more*  than  that  he 

had 
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had  recovered,  without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror  of 
his  name,  so  many  citizens  and  warlike  spoils,  lost  by  the 
misconduct  of  former  commanders.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by 
the  poets,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  15.  6.  Ep.  i.  18.  56.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii. 
227.  Fast.  vi.  465.  Virg.  2En.  vii.  606.,  and  the  memory  of 
it  perpetuated  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  stone,  found 
at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri  in  Phrygia  (in  lapide  Ancyxpnot)  are. 
these  words:  Parthos  trium  exercituum  romanorum,  (i.  e. 
of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Bio.  xl.  21.,  and 
father,  lb.  24.,  and  of  a  third  army,  commanded  by  Oppius 
Statianus,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  Id.  xlix.  25.)  spolia  et 

SIGNA     REMITTERE     MIHI,     SUPPL1CESOUE     AMICITIAM     POPULI 

Rom  ani  petere  coegi  ;  and  on  several  coins  the  Parthian  is 
represented  on  his  knees  delivering  a  military  standard  to 
Augustus,  with  this  inscription,  Civib.  et  sign,  milit.  a. 
Parthts.  recep.  vel  restit.  vel  recup. 

II.  Theatres,  see  p.  329.,  amphitheatres,  p.  319.,  and  places 
for  exercise  or  amusement. 

ODEUM,  (oS§?jov,  from  aSw,  canOf)  a  building,  where  musi- 
cians and  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselves, 
before  appearing  on  the  stage,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  Suet.  Dom.  5. 

NYMPHiEUM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
nymphs,  and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and 
water-falls,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  cool- 
ness; borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.,  long 
of  being  introduced  at  Rome,  Capitol.  Gord.  32.,  unless  we 
suppose  it  the  same  with  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  Mil.  27.  Arusp.  27. 

CIRCI.  The  Circus  Maximus,  seep.  311.  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminius;  called  also  Apollinaris, 
from  a  temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.  54.  63.;  used  not 
only  for  the  celebration  of  games,  but  also  for  making  ha- 
rangues to  the  people,  Cic.  post  Red.  in  Sen.  6.  Suet.  14. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers 
and  fortune-tellers  (sortilegi),  jugglers  (pr<zstigiatorcs\  Sic. ; 
hence  called  FALLAX,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  113. 

Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors  Nero,  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiv.  14.,  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  &c. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Circu  for  the  run- 
ning of  men  and  horses,  Suet.  Cces.  39.  Dom.  5.  Hippodromi, 
places  for  the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plaut.  Bacch. 
iii.  3.  27.,  also  laid  out  for  private  use,  Martial,  xii.  50.,  es- 
pecially in  country  villas,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6. ;  but  here  some 
read,  Hypodromus,  a  shady  or  covered  walk,  which  indeed 
seems  to  be  meant,  as  Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  2. 

PALESTRA,  GYMNASIA,  et  XYSTI,  places  for  exer- 
cising the  Athletes,  sec  p.  314,  315.,  or  pancratiastce,  who  both 

wrestled 
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wrestled  and  boxed,  (qui  pancratio  certabant,  i.  e.  omnibus 
veribus,  (nuv  xgaroc,)  Se?iec.  Ben.  v.  3.    Gell.  iii.  15.   xiii.  21. 

I  )  'Jifiipf'i  j     11      Q 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 
a  large  plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  per- 
formed their  exercises,  anciently  belonging  to  theTarquins; 
hence  called  Superbi  regis  ager,  Juvenal,  vi.  523. ;  and  after 
their  expulsion,  consecrated  to  Mars,  Liv.  ii.  5. :  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  1.  10.  Cic.  Cat. 
i.  5.  Off.  i.  29. :  put  for  the  Comitia  held  there,  Cic.  Oral.  iii. 
42.;  hence  fors  domina  campi,  Cic.  Pis.  2.:  or  for  the  votes; 
hence  venalis  campus,  i.  e.  suffragia,  Lucan.  i.  1 80.,  Campi  Nota, 
a  repulse,  Vol.  Max.  vi.  9.  14. :  or  for  any  thing  in  which 
a  person  exercises  himself;  hence  latissimus  dicendi  campus,  in 
quo  liceat  oratori  vagari  libere,  a  large  field  for  speaking,  Cic. 
Off.  i.  18.  Acad.  iv.  35.  Campus,  in  quo  excurrere  virtus,  cog- 
noscique  possit,  Cic.  Mur.  8. 

NAUMACHI.ZE,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements, 
built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  Circus ,■  vetus,  i.  e.  Naumachia, 
Circi  Maximi,  Suet.  Tit.  7. ;  Augusti,  Id.  43.  Tib.  12. ;  Do- 
mitiani,  Id.  5.  Martial.  Sped.  28.  These  fights  were  exhi- 
hibited  also  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  Ibid.  See  p.  316*. 

III.  CURIiE,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each 
Curia  met  to  perform  divine  service,  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  32., 
see  p.  1.,  or  where  the  seriate  assembled  (Senacula),  p.  8. 

IV.  FORA,  public  places. Of  these  the   chief  was, 

FORUM  Roman um,  Vetus,  vel  Magnum,  a  large  oblong 
open  space,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  now 
the  cow-market,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held, 
where  justice  was  administered,  and  public  business  transacted, 
see  p.  75«  96.  119,  &c.  instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys.  ii.  50. 
and  surrounded  with  porticos,  shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  35.  These  shops  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  bankers  (argentarii),  hence  called  Argentari^e,  sc. 
tabernce,  Liv.  xxvi.  11.,  veteres,  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  1.  19.;  hence 
ratio  pecuniarum,  quae  inforo  versatur,  the  state  of  money  mat- 
ters, Cic.  Manil.  7 . ;  fdem  de  foro  tollere,  to  destroy  public 
credit,  Cic.  Mull.  i.  8. ;  inforo  versari,  to  trade,  Id.  Flacc.  29. ; 

foro  cedere,  to  become  bankrupt,  Sen.  Ben.  iv.  39.,  vel  in  foro 
eum  non  habere,  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  15. ;  but  deforo  decedere,  not 
to  appear  in  public,  Ncp.  Alt.  10.;  inforo  esse,  to  be  engaged 
in  public  business,  Id.  Cat.  1.,  vel  dare  operam  foro,  Plaut. 
Asin.  ii.  4.  22. ;  fori  tabes,  the  rage  of  litigation,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  6. ;  in  dlienoforo  litigare,  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not 
understand,  Martial.  Prcef.  xii. 

Around  the  forum  were  built   spacious  halls,  called  BASI- 
LICiE,  where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and   other  public 

business 
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business  be  transacted,  seep.  114.,  not  used  in  early  times, 
Liv.  xxvi.  27.,  adorned  with  columns  and  porticoes,  Cic.  Van. 
iv.  3.  v.  58.  Ait.  iv.  16.,  afterwards  converted  into  Christian 
churches. 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  porticoes, 
with  proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  6.  120.,  who  having  presumed  to'  challenge  Apollo 
at  singing,  and  being  vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Liv. 
xxxviii.  1 3.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  707.  Hence  his  statue  was  set 
up  in  the  Forum,  to  deter  unjust  litigants. 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Julius 
Caesar  added  another,  the  area  of  which  cost  H.  S.  millies, 
i.  e.  .£807,291 :  13  :  4,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24., 
and  Augustus^  a  third,  Id.  xxix.  31.  Hence  trina  fora, 
Ovid.  Trist.  hi.  12.  24.  Senec.  de  Ira,  ii.9.  Triplex  forum, 
Martial,  iii.  38.  4. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forum,  which  was  finished  by 
Nerva,  and  named,  from  him,  FORUM  NERV^E,  Suet. 
Bom.  5.,  called  also  Transitorium,  because  it  served  as  a 
convenient  passage  to  the  other  three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forum,  was  that  built  by  Trajan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Marcellin.  xvi.  6. 
Gdl.  xiii.  23. 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market-places,  where 
certain  commodities  were  sold;  thus,  Forum  BOARIUM, 
the  ox  and  cow  market,  Festus,  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue 
of  a  bull,  Tacit,  xii.  24.,  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  477.;  Suarium,  the  swine-market;  PISCA- 
RIUM,  the  fish-market;  Olitorium,  the  green-market; 
Forum  Cupedinis,  where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold; 
all  contiguous  to  one  another,  along  the  Tiber.  When  joined 
together,  called  MACELLUM,  from  one  Macellus,  whose 
house  had  stood  there,  Varr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Those  who 
frequented  this  place  are  enumerated,   Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2.  25. 

V.  PORTICUS',  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splen- 
did ornaments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either 
from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  as  Porticus 
Concordia,  Apollinis,  Quirini,  Herculis,  Theatri,  Circi,  Am- 
phitheatri,  &c,  or  from  the  builders  of  them,  as  Porticus 
Pompeia,  Livia,  Octavia,  Agrippa,  &c,  used  chiefly  for  walk- 
ing in,  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  67.  Cic: 
Dom.  44.  see  p.  407. 

In  porticoes,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes 
held,  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who  sold 
jewels,  pictures,  or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon 
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Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the 
theatre,  Vitruv.  v.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in 
porticoes,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  works, 
Juvenal,  i.  12.,  philosophers  used  to  dispute,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  20. 
Propert.il.  33.  ;5.,  particularly  the  Stoics,  whence  their  name, 
(from  <rToct,  portions,)  because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect, 
taught  his  scholars  in  a  portico  at  Athens,  called  Pocelle, 
(■stoixjAij,  varia,  picta,)  adorned  with  various  pictures,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mur.  29.  Pers.  hi. 
53.  Nep.  Milt.  6.  So  Ckrysippi  porticus,  the  school  of,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  44.     See  p.  407. 

Porticoes  were  generally  paved  (pavimentatcE),  Cic.  Dom. 
44.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.,  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Senec.  Ep.  115., 
and  adorned  with  statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  563.  Trist.  in.  1.  59. 
Propert.xi.  23.  5.     Suet.  Aug.  31. 

VI.  COLUMN/E/(<rojAai,  vei  o-tuAoj,)  columns  or  pillars, 
properly  denote  the  props  or  supports  (fulcra)  of  the  roof  of 
a  house,  or  of  the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends 
{columen) ;  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or 
supports  whatever,  especially  such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also 
to  those  structures  which  support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a 
statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  different 
orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and 
Composite,  i.  e.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base  (basis,  Plin.  xxxvi. 
23.  s.  56.),  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column.  That  part  of  a  column  on  which 
it  stands  is  called  its  pedestal  (stylobates,  vel  -ta),  the  top, 
its  chapiter  or  capital  (epistyliwn,  caput  vel  capitulum),  and 
the  straight  part,  its  shaft  (scapus). 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great 
men,  and  to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Plin.  xxxiv.  5. 
Thus,  Columna  ^:nea,  a  brazen  pillar  on  which  a  league 
with  the  Latins  was  written,  Liv.  ii.  33.;  Columna  ros- 
trata,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of  ships,  in  honour  of 
Duilius,  in  the  Forum,  see.  p.  359.,  of  white  marble,  Sil.  vi. 
663.,  still  remaining  with  its  inscription ;  another  in  the  Capitol, 
erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  consul,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
Liv.  xlii.  20.,  in  honour  of  Caesar,  consisting  of  one  stone  of 
Numidian  marble  near  twenty  feet  high,  Suet.  Jul.  86.,  of 
Galba,  Id.  G.  23. 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus  Pius. 

m  M  Trajan's 
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Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum. 
composed  of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  cu- 
riously cemented  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet, 
according  to  Eutropius  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve  feet 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in  the 
inside  185  steps  for  ascending  to  the  top,  and  forty  windows 
for  the  admission  of  light. 

The  whole  pillar  is  encrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are 
represented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor,  and  his 
army,  particularly  in  Dacia.  On  the  top  was  a  Colossus  of 
Trajan,  holding  in  his  left  band  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right 
an  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  ashes  were  put:  but 
Eutropius  affirms,  his  ashes  were  deposited  under  the  pillar, 
viii.  5. 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate 
after  his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  106, 
the  windows  56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the 
work  greatly  inferior. 

Roth  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.,  instead  of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue 
of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on 
that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their 
houses  with  pillars,  Cic.  Vert:  i.  55,  &c.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  18. 
Juven.  vii.  182.,  and  placing  statues  between  them,  (in  inter* 
colmnniis,)  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19.,   as  in  temples,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  1.  61. 

A'tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Co- 
iAjmnarium,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  6.     Cats.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  s.  32. 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum  called  Columna  Mania, 
from  C.  Magnius,  who  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A.  U. 
417.,  placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  their  tribunal 
in  the  Forum,  from  which  speeches  were  made  to  the  people; 
hence  called  ROSTRA.     See  p.  72.     Plin.xxxlv.  5.  s.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
used  to  be  punished,  Cic.  Clucnt.  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle 
persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called 
Columnarii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9.,  as  those  who  loitered  about 
the  Rostra  and  courts  of  justice  were  called  Subrostrani, 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1.,  and  Subbasilicarii,  Plant.  Capt.'w.  2.  35., 
comprehended  in  the  Turba  Jbrensis,  or  plcbs  urbana,  which 
Cicero  often  mentions. 

VII.  ARC  US  TRIUMPH  ALES,  arches  erected  in 
honour  of  illustrious  generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victories 
in  war,  Dio.  xlix.  15.  Ii.  19.  Jiv.  8.,  several  of  which  are  still 

io  standing, 
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standing.  They  were  at  first  yery  simple;  built  of  brick  or 
hewn  stone ;  of  a  semi-circular  figure ;  hence  called  Fornices 
by  Cicero,  Vert.  i.  7.  ii.  63. :  but  afterwards  more  magnificent, 
built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  of  a  square  figure,  with  a 
large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones  on  each 
side,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and  various  figures 
done  in  sculpture,  Juv.  x.  136. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate  hung  little  winged  images 
of  victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let  down, 
they  put  on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  triumph.  This 
magnificence  began  under  the  first  emperors;  hence  Pliny  calls 
it,  Noviciuai  inventum,  xxxiv.  6.  s.  1.2. 

VIII.  TROPiEA,  trophies  were  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of 
victory,  [a  Tpo7Dj,  fuga)\  erected  (posita  vel  statuta)  usually  in 
the  place  where  it  was  gained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divi- 
nity, with  an  inscription,  Virg,  JEn.  xi.  5.  iii.  238.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.  744.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  22.  Curt.  vi'i.  7.  viii.  1.,  used 
chiefly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy,  decorated 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the  vanquished 
enemy,  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  707.  Juv.  x.  133.  Those  who  erected 
metal  or  stone  were  held  in  detestation  by  the  other  states,  Cic. 
de  Invent,  ii.  23.,  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy  when  it  decayed, 
to  intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be  immortal,  Plutarch. 
Qucest.  Rom.  36.     Diod.Sic.  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Flo- 
rus  says,  never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  They  called 
any  monuments  of  a  victory  by  that  name,  Cic.  Arch.  7.  Dom. 
37;  Pis.  38.  Plin.  Paneg.  59.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4. 20. 
s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree,  with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the 
top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  spoils  of  Acron,  king  of 
the  Caeninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch  Tpoitaiov;  by  Livy,  fer- 
culum,  i.  10.,  or  as  others  read  the  passage,  feretrum. 
Tropmim  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself,  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  19.     Nep.  Themist.  5.,  or  the  spoils,   Virg.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having 
been  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Caesar  left  stand- 
ing the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had 
erected  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of 
Sertorius  and  Perpenua  in  Spain,  Dio.  xli.  24.  Strab.  iii. 
p.  156.,  and  that  of  Mithridates  over  Triarius  near  Ziela  in 
Pontus,  Id.  xlii.  48.,  but  reared  opposite  to  them  monuments 
of  his  own  victories  over  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  the  former 
place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the 
latter,  Ibid.  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps 
we  have,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  Drusus  erected  trophies  near 
the  Elbe,  for  his  victories  over  the  Germans,  Dia.h.l.     Flor. 
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iv.  12.  23.     Ptolemy  places  them  (inter  Canduam  et  Luppiani), 
ii.  11. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies, 
still  remaining  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha, 
and  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teatoni,  vel  -es,  Suet.  Jul.  11.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  9.  14.;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQUiEDUCTUS,  see  p.  408.  Some  of  them 
brought  water  tfc  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.,  supported  on  arches,  in  some  places  above 
109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another.  The  care 
of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  censors  and  aediles.  After- 
wards certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  emperors,  called  Curatores  aouarum,  with  720  men, 
paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two 
bodies  (familice);  the  one  called  Publica,  first  instituted  by 
Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260;  the  other 
Familia  Cjesaris,  of  46*0,  instituted  by  the  Emperer  Claudius, 
Frontin.  de  Aqueeduct. 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water  were 
called  Aouarii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  Aouaria  trovincia  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Cic.  Vat.  5. 
Mur.  8. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might 
be  brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  50.  6.9. ; 
the  instrument  by  which  this  was  done,  Acjuaria  libra, 
■Vitruv.  viii.  6.,  hence  locus  pari  libra  cum  cequore  maris  est, 
of  the  same  height,  Columell.  viii.  Iff. ;  Omnes  aqua  diversd  in 
urbem,  libra  perveniunt,  from  a  different  height,  Frontin.  i.  18. 
So  turres  adlibramfactce,  of  a  proper  height,  Cccs.  B.  C.  iii.  40. ; 
Locus  ad  libellam  a?quus,  quite  level,   Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  6. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  (lib) -amentum  aquce)  was  at 
least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  (in  centenos  pedes 
sicilici  minimum  erit),  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  3 1 . ;  according  to 
Vitruvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7«  The  moderns  observe  nearly 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water  was  conveyed  under 
ground,  there  were  openings  (lumina)  every  240  feet  (in  binos 
actus),  Ibid. 

The  Curator,  or  Prccfectus  aquarian,  was  invested  by  Au- 
gustus with  considerable  authority,  Suet.  Aug.  37. ;  attended 
without  the  city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  archi- 
tect, secretaries,  &c.  Frontin.;  hence,  under  the  later 
emperors,  he  was  called  Consularis  acjuarum,  /.  1.  C.  de 
Aquced. 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aqueducts  in 
Rome,    but  others    make   them    only   fourteen.      They  were 
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named  from  the  maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the 
water  was  brought,  or  from  some  other  circumstance ;  thus, 
Aqua  Claudia,  Appia,  Marcia,  Julia,  Cimina,  Felix,  Virgo, 
(vel  virgineus  liquor,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  33.)  so  called,  because 
a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  fol- 
lowing found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Frontin. ;  but  others 
give  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  Cassiodor. 
vii.  Epist.  6.,  made  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liv.  14.,  as  several  others 
were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  32.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOACiE  (a  cluo  vel  conluo,  i.  e.  purgo,  Fest.  &  Plin.), 
sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city 
into  the  Tiber;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38., 
extending  under  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous 
branches.  The  arches  which  supported  the  streets  and  build- 
ings were  so  high  and  broad,  that  a  wain  loaded  with  hay 
{veins,  v.  -es,  fozni  large  cniista)  might  go  below,  and  vessels 
sail  in  them:  Hence  Pliny  calls  them,  operum  omnium  dictu  maxi- 
mum, siiffbssis  montibus,  atque  urbe  pensili,  subterque  navigatd, 
xxxvi.  13.  So  Strab.  v.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the  streets,  at 
proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or 
any  other  filth,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  242.,  which  persons  were  ap- 
pointed always  to  remove,  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloaca  clean, 
Plin.  Ep.  x.  41.  This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the 
declivity  of  the  ground,  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which 
the  city  was  supplied,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated, 
was  called  CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  Liv.  i.  56".  Various  cloaccc  were  afterwards  made, 
Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets  (per 
publicum  ductce) ;  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they,  in  many  places, 
went  under  private  houses,  Liv.  v.  55. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  censors  had  the  charge  of  the 
Cloaca ;  but  under  the  Emperors,  Curatores  Cloacarum 
were  appointed,  and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair, 
called  Cloacarium,  Ulpian. 

XI.  VliE, —  The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expence ; 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of 
Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  arc  said  first  to  have  paved  (stravisse) 
their  roads  with  stones ;  and  after  them,  the  Romans,  Isidor. 
xv.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved  (muniverunt)  was 
to  Capua;  first  made  by  Appius   Claudius,   the  Censor,  the 
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same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct,  A.  U.  441.,  Liv.  ix.  29. 
Eutrop.  ii.  4.,  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  18.  20.  Sat.  i.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30.,  about  350  mile*, 
but  by  whom  is  uncertain ;  called  regina  viarum,  Stat. 
Sylv.  ii.  2.  11.,  paved  with  the  hardest  flint  so  firmly,  that 
in  several  places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above  2000 
years ;  so  broad,  that  two  carriages  might  pass  one  another, 
commonly,  however,  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet.  The  stones 
■were  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but 
so  artfully  joined  that  they  appeared  but  one  stone.  There 
were  two  strata  below ;  the  first  stratum  of  rough  stones  ce- 
mented with  mortar,  and  the  second  of  gravel ;  the  whole  about 
three  feet  thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of 
larger  stones,  called  Margines,  a  little  raised,  for  foot 
passengers;  hence  the  roads  were  said  Marginari,  Liv. 
xli.  27. 

Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel  [glared),  with 
a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side,  Ibid. 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  MIL- 
LIARIUM  AUREUM,  Plin.  iii.  5.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  73.  Suet. 
Oth.  6.  Dio.  liv.  8.,  where  all  the  military  ways  terminated, 
Pint,  in  Galba,  p.  1064.  The  miles,  however,  were  reckoned 
.not  from  it,  but  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  I.  154.  D.  dc  V.  S., 
along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  marked  on 
stones.  Hence  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile;  thus,  ad  tertium 
lapidem,  the  same  with  tria  millia passuum  ab  urbe,  Plin.  xv.  IS. 
Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances,  there  were  stones  for 
travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount 
their  horses,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICO  VIJE)  were  named  either 
from  the  persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to 
which  they  led :  Thus,  VIA  APPI A,  and  near  it,  Via  NU- 
MICIA.  which  also  led  to  Brundusium. 

Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria  ;  FLAMINIA, 
to  Ariminum  and  Aquileia;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle  between 
these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9.  Cat. 
ii.  4.;  iEMILlA,  which  led  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia, 
Liv.  xxxix.  2. 

Via  PRiENESTINA,  to  Prceneste ;  TIBURTINA,  vel 
TIBURS,  to  Tibur,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6'.  108.;  OSTIENSIS,  to 
Ostia:  Laurentina,  to  Laurentum,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  16.;  Sala- 
ria;  so  called,  because  by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  from  th« 
sea,  Feslus,  Martial,  iv.  64.  18.     Latina,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICO,  vel  Milita- 
res,  consular es,  vel  pratorice ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  /Satr iXixui, 
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i.  e.  regies ,-  the  less  frequented  roads,   PRIVATTE,  agrarice, 
vel  vicinales,  quia  ad  agros  et  vicos  ducunt,  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  entrusted  only  to  men 
of  the  highest  dignity,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  15.  Augustus  himself 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed 
two  men  of  Praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads,  each  of  whom 
was  attended  by  two  lictors,  Dio.  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross-roads,  which  led 
to  some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like,  called 
DIVERTICULA,  Suet.  Ner.  48.  Plin.  31.  3.  s.  25.  Scrv. 
ad  JEn.  ix.  3/9.,  which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along 
the  public  roads,  Liv.  i.  51.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  2.  7«> 
hence  for  a  digression  from  the  principal  subject,  Liv.  ix.  17. 
Juvenal,  xv.  72. 

But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested  {quo  diver- 
terent  ad  requiescendum)  are  commonly  called  DIVERSORIA, 
whether  belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with  Hospitia,  Cic. 
Fam.  vi.  19.,  or  purchased  on  purpose,  lb.  vii.  23.,  or  hired 
(meritoria),  then  properly  called  CAUPONiE,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  11. 
12.,  or  Tabern/e  diversori^;,  Plant.  True.  iii.  2.  29.,  and 
the  keeper  (institor)  of  such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern, 
CAUPO;  those  who  went  to  it,  Diversores,  Cic.  Inven.  i.  4. 
Divin.  27.  Hence  commorandi  natura  diversorium  nobis,  non 
habitandi  dedit,  Id.  Sen.  23. 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  called 
MANSIONES;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's 
journey  from  one  another  [sec  p.  342.),  and  at  a  less  dis- 
tance, places  for  relays,  called  MUTATIONES,  where  the 
public  couriers  {publici  cursores  vel  Veredarii)  changed 
horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expence 
of  the  Emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on 
the  public  service,  without  a  particular  permission  notified  to  the 
innkeepers  by  a  diploma,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  14.  121.  The  Roman9 
had  no  public  posts,  as  we  have. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus, 
Xenophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  p.  496.  Edit.  Hutchinson.  Augustus 
first  introduced  them  among  the  Romans,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Plu- 
tarch. Galb.  But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  pub- 
lic dispatches,  or  to  convey  political  intelligence, -Plin.  Ep.  x. 
J20.  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  and  private  communication.  Lewis  XI. 
first  established  them  in  France,  in  the  year  1474  :  but  it  was 
not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II,,  a?ino  16*60,  that  the  post-office 
was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  Rapin.  vol.  ii. 
623.  fol.  ed.  and  three  years  after,  the  revenues  arising  from  it, 
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when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to  <s£20,000, 
lb.  G80. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  se- 
pulchres.    See  p.  444. 

The  streets  of"  the  city  were  also  called  VliE,  the  cross- 
streets,  Vim  transversa,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  53. ;  thus,  Via  Sacra, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.,  Nova,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  395.,  &c.  paved  with 
flint,  Juvenal,  iii.  270.,  yet  usually  dirty,  Id.  247.  Mart.  vii. 
CO.  v.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains, 
as  the  grotto  of  Puzzoli,    Crijpta  Puteolana,  between    Putcoli 
and  Naples :  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges 
(hence  facer e  pontem  in  Jluvio  ,•  Jluvium  ponte  Jungere,  vel  com- 
mittere ;  pontem  Jluvio  imponere,  indere  vel  injicere). 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number:  1. 
Pons  SUBLICIUS,  vel  JEmilius,  so  called,  because  first  made 
of  wood  (from  sublicce,  stakes,  Liv.  i.  33.),  and  afterwards  of 
stone  by  iEmilius  Lepidus ;  some  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine :  2.  Pons  FABRICIUS,  which 
led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber,  (insula.)  first  built  of  stone, 
A.  G92,  Dio.  37.  45.  And  3.  CESTIUS,  which  led  from 
the  island :  4.  SENATORIUS,  vel  Palatinus,  near  Mount 
Palatine ;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  standing ;  5.  Pons  JANI- 
CULI,  vel  -oris,  so  named,  because  it  led  to  the  Janiculum ; 
still  standing  :  6.  Pons  TRIUMPHALIS,  which  those  who 
triumphed  passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of 
it  remain:  7.  Pons  iELIUS,  built  by  iElius  Hadrianus;  still 
standing,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome : 
8.  Pons  MILVIUS,  without  the  city;  now  called  Ponte 
molle.  •    . 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Teverone ;  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  Pons  Narsis,  so  called,  because 
rebuilt  by  the  Eunuch  Narses,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
Totila,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narniensis,  which  joined 
two  mountains,  near  Narnia,  or  Narni,  over  the  river  Nar, 
built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous  height  and  size;  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain,  one  arch  entire,  above  100  feet  high,  and  150 
feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube  ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn 
stone,  ]  50  feet  from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and 
170  feet  distant  from  one  another,  extending  in  length  about 
a  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  demolished  by  the 
succeeding  Emperor  Hadrian,    who  ordered  the  upper  part 
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nnd  the  arches  to  be  take»  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might 
not  serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians,  it'  they  should  become 
masters  of  it,  Dio.  lviii.  13.;  but  in  reality,  as  some  writers 
say,  through  envy ;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  still 
standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (Nemansum),  in  France, 
which  supported  an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Gardon,  con- 
sisting of  three  rows  of  arches ;  several  of  which  still  remain 
entire,  and  are  esteemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments 
of  Roman  magnificence.  The  stones  are  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long ;  said  to  have  been  joined 
together,  without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron.  The  first 
row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long  ;  the  second,  746  ;  the  third 
and  highest,  805  ;  the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water, 
182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Tagus  or  Tayo,  near  Alcantara  in  Spain ;  part  of  which  is  still 
standing.  It  consisted  of  six  arches,  eighty  feet  broad  each, 
and  some  of  them  200  feet  high  above  the  water,  extending  in 
length  660  feet. 

The  largest  single-arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Elaver,  or  Allier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veteris  Brivatis,  near 
the  city  Brioude,  in  Avergne,  from  Briva,  the  name  of  a  bridge 
among  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks,  at 
the  distance  of  195  feet.  The  arch  is  eighty-four  feet  high 
above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Caesar 
over  the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Cces.  B.  G.  iv.  1 7« 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined  to 
one  another,  Cccs.  B.  G.  i.  12.  viii.  14.  Flor.  iii.  5.,  and 
sometimes  of  empty  casks  or  leathern  bottles,  Herodian.  viii. 
Zozim.  iii.     Ltican.  iv.  420.,  as  the  Greeks,  Xenoph,  Cyr.  iii. 
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HPHE  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  his  testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond, 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11.  Dio.  lvi.  33.  41.,  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  on  the  north, 
the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  the  desarts  of  Africa  and  Mount  Atlas ;  including 
the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  best  part  of  the  then 
known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without  found- 
ation called  Rerum  domini,    Virg.  JEn.  i.  2S2.,    and  Rome, 
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Cat.  iv.  6.;  Terrarum  dea  gentkjmque  Roma,  cui  par 
est  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum,  Mart.  xii.  8.  ;  Caput 
orbis  terrarum,  IJv.  i.  16.  xxi.  30. ;  Caput  rerum,  Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  32.  Liv.  i.  45.;  Domina  Roma,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14. 
44.  ;  Princeps  urbium,  Id.  iii.  13.;  Regia,  Ep.  i.  7.  44.; 
Pulcherrima  rerum,  Virg.  <y.  ii.  533. ;  Maxima  rerum, 
JEn.  vii.  602. ;  Sed  qua  de  septem  totum  circumspicit  orbem  mon- 
tibus,  imperii  Roma  deumoue,  (i.  e. principum  v.  imperalorum) 
locus,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  4.  69.  Diimque  suis  matrix  omnem  de 
montibus  orbem  prospiciet  domitum,  Martia  Roma,  legar,  ib. 
iii.  7.  51.  Caput  mundi  rerumoue  potestas,  Lucan.  ii. 
136.  Septem  up.bs  alta  jugis  tota  ou^e  pr.esidet  orbi, 
Propert.  ii.  11.  57- 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were 
made  to  the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia, 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  Eutrop.  viii.  2.  The  south  of  Britain  was 
reduced  by  Ostorius  under  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  dominion 
was  extended  to  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by 
Agricola,  under  Domitian,  Tacit.  Agric.  23.  But  what  is 
remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted, 
to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes, 
could  not  totally  subdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  whose 
invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (devota  morti 
pectora  liberie,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that 
Emperor,  after  granting  them  peace,  to  spend  near  two  years 
in  building,  with  incredible  labour,  a  wall  of  solid  stone, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  towers, 
at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Sol- 
way  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  sixty-eight  miles, 
to  repress  their  inroads. # 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  others 
vallum.  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  in  vita  Severi, 
18.22.  Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viii.  19.  See  also 
Victor.  Epit.  xx.  4.  Orosius,*  vii.  17.  Herodian,  iii.  48. 
Beda,  Hist.  i.  5.  Cassiodorus  Chronicon.  Cambden,  p.  607. 
edit.  1594.  Gordon's  Itinerary,  c.  7 — 9.  p.  65 — 93.  Gough's 
translation  of  Cambden,  v.  iii.  p.  211. 

*  Severus,  in  penetrating  this  country,  is  said  to  have  lost  no  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men  {Tvsvn /*vpi*2*s  Ix*;),  Dio.  I.  Ixxvi.  c.  13.  —  Mr.  Hume 
must  have  overlooked  this  fact,  when  he  says,  that  the  Romans  entertained 
a  contempt  for  Caledonia,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  10.  Bvo.  edit. 
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Inducere  senatus  consultum 

.Gypsatus 

33 

13.21 

Inauguratio 

46.  276,  &c. 

H 

Inaures 

393 

Habenas 

518 

Incendiarii 

183 

Habe  tibi  tuas  res 

434,  435 

Incestus 

428 

Hsedi 

518 

Incilia 

496 

Haeredes  ascendentes,  &c.  57 

Inciti 

423 

Hasredium 

494 

Incudi  reddere  versus        471 

Haeres   et   asse,   semissc,   &c. 

Indictio 

66 

57 

Indigetes 

261 

Harpagones 

378 

Inducere  nomen 

55 

Harpastum 

407 

Indusium 

386 

Haruspices  &  -inse 

278.  297 

In  fames 

6.221 

Hastati 

337 

Inferiae 

449 

Helciarii 

376 

Inf'ulae 

283 

Heliocaminus 

488 

Ingenui 

32 

Helix 

376 

Injur  iae 

220 

Herciscere  familiam             52 

Inoculatio 

505,  506 

Hermae 

257 

In  procinctu 

53 

Hetseriae 

185 

Inquilinus 

49.  215 

Hexaphorum 

440 

Insitio 

505 

Hexeres 

368 

Insulae 

49.  482 

Histriones 

323 

Instita 

380 

Holocaustum 

296 

Institores 

2J8 

Honorarium 

149 

Instituta 

205 

Honorati 

113 

Intempestivnm  convivium  400 

Hordeum 

500 

Intestabiles 

243 

Intercessio 
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Jus  tributorum 

59 

127 

—  trium  liberorum 

195 

Interdicts 

113 

Jus  &  Lex,  &c. 

166 

Interpretes 

80 

Justa  funebria 

438 

Interregnum 

99 

Justitium 

450 

Interrex  prodebatur 

78 

.  94. 
99 

Justus  equitatus 

337 

Iselastici  ludi 

315 

K 

Iter 

48 

Kalendae 

302 

Janiculum 

521 

Kalendares  fasti 

268 

Jani  templum 

525 

Janitor 

482 

L 

Janua 

481 

Lacerna 

386 

Janus 

259 

Lacus 

418 

Jentaculum 

401 

Laena 

386 

Judex  quasstionis 

236 

Lana 

484 

Judicem  ferre 

224 

Lanista 

317 

Judices                1  14. 

222. 

236 

Lapsus  rotarum 

376 

Pedanei 

227 

Laquearia 

491 

Judicem  ferre  ei 

224 

Lares                  26 1 . 

425.  444 

225 

Larvae 

444 

Judicia 

207 

Latifundia 

504 

Jugerum 

466. 

497 

Latinitas 

62 

Jugum                484. 

497. 

506 

Latus  clavus 

7-  385 

Jumentum 

208 

Laudatio 

24-4.  443 

Juniores 

74 

La  ureatae  fores 

482 

Jurare  in  leges 

98. 

177 

Lautumiae 

248 

Jure  cessio 

50 

Lecticae 

440.  510 

Jurisdictio 

207 

Lectisternium 

295 

Jurat!  homines 

240 

Lectus 

401 

Jusjui'andum 

226 
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437 
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147.  341 
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70 
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58 
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40 
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—  honorarium 
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duodecim    tabularum, 
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60 

144, 
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29 
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—  Italicum 

64 

Tabellariae 

85 

—  Latii 

62 

Legem  ferre,  &c. 

80.  86 
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58 

Legiones                 1 . 

332.  336 

—  Quiritium 

41 
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428 
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12 
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209 
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61 
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97 

—  suffragii 

40. 
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24 

Ludus  Trojas 

316 

Libatae  dapes 

411 

Luna 

260 

Libatio 

296 

Luperci 

287. 

Libelli  Imperatoris 

23.  201. 

Lustrum 

6.  76 

475 

condere 

76.  122 

Libellus 

239 

Liber 

469 

M 

Liberalia 

307 

Macellum 

528 

Liberi 

32 

Macrocolla 

470 

Liberti  et  Libertini 

5,  6.  32 

Msenianum 

312 

Libitinarii 

436 

Magister  collegii 

273 

Libra 

454 

142 

Libraria  et     i  ni 

478 

societatis 

25 

Librarius 

474.  478 

Magistrates 

96 

Librator 

532 

Majestatis  crimen 

116.  150. 

Libripens 

45 

192 

Liceri 

215 

Malleoli 

505 
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ib. 

Malus 

371 
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484 

Manceps 

47.  60 

Lictores 

99.  164 

Mancipatio 

50 

Ligo 

497 

Mancipia 

33 

Ligulae 

387 
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47 

Limae  labor 

471 
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204 
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507 
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Manipulus 

33 
336 
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484 

Linum 

501 

Mansio 

342.  535 

Lira 

498 

Manuleatus 

382 

Lirare 

ib. 

Manumissio 

37 

Litare 

449 

Manum  conserere 

212 

Litera  tristis 

244 

Manus  injectio 

211 

Litera  salutaris 

ib. 

Mappa  et  mantile 

408 

Literse 

476 

Marga 

496 

Litigatores 

210 

Margaritas 

48.  393 

Lituus 

274.  346 

Marginari 

534 

Litis  contestatio 

226 

Marifare  ordines 

195 

Lixae 

344 

Marsupium 

384 

Locuples 

494 

Mastigia 

35 

Lcdix 

404 

Matronae 

427 

Lorica 

338 

Mausoleum 

451 

Luceres 

24.  89 

Medimnus 

468 

Luctus 

451 

Medicare  fuco 

484 

Lugubria  sumere 

ib. 

Mediastinus 

34 

Ludi  Circenses 

311 

Mem  bran  a 

470 

scenici 

323 

Mensae 

404 

seculares 

311 

Mephitis 

264 
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ib. 
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Merenda 

40  U 

Navis  exercitor 

218 

Metas 

313 

Navrculariam  facere 

375 

Metatores 

312 

Navalia 

374.  377 

Metropolis 

138 

Naves  sutiles 

367 
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94 

actuariae 

369 

Milliarium 

466 
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368 

534 

328 
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Mimus 

longae  et  oner  arias    368 

Mina 

458 

tectoe 

372 

Ministri 

293 

.  415 

Navarchi 

375 

Mirmillones 

318 

Nexi 

42.  196 

Missio  honesta 

■ 

362 

Nobiles  &  Novi 

29 

ignominiosa, 

&c. 

ib. 

Nomen 

30 

Missus 

314 

Nomenclator 

79 

Micare  digitis 

424 

Nomina  facere 

465 

Mitrae 

391 

Nonae 

302 

Mittere  mappam 

314 

Notarii                162. 

473.  477 

Modius 

371 

.  468 

Notas 

162.  172 

Moneta 

458 

Novae  tabulae 

43 

Monilia 

393 

Novalis,  v.  -e 

499 

Monopodium 

405 

Novellas 

206 

Morbus  comitialis 

83 

Novendiale 

449 

Mors 

249, 

.  260 

Nubere 

430 

Movere  e  senatu 
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502 

r*    fvirlll 

ib. 
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Mulcta 

248 

Nummularii 

464 

Muli  Mariani 

510 

Nummus 

456 

Mulio 

519 

Nuncupatio  testamenti         54 

Mulsum 

413 

Nundinae              78. 

186.303 

Multatitium  argentum 

133 

Nuntiatio 

82 

Mundus  muliebris 

390 

Nuptiae 

427.  425 

Munerarius 

316 

Nymphae 

255.  264 
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40.  66 

Nymphaeum 

526 

Munus  gladiatorium 

1 

316 

Musae 

257 

O 

Museum 

479 

Obaerati 

42 

Mustum 

418 

Obnuntiare 
Obolus 

82 
437.  459 
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Obrussa 

458 

Naenia 

441 

Obstrigula 

388 

Nardum 

410 

Ocreae 

338 

Nauclerus 

375 

Octophoros 

511 

Naumachia 

316, 

.  527 

Odeum 

526 

Nautae 

374 

CEnopolium 

418 

Navales  socii 

ib. 
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104.  431 

Navis  magister 

218 
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Onus  militum 

346 

Passus 
Patibulum 

466 

Opera  una,  &c. 

499  ' 

165 

Opistographus 

472 

Patres  minorum  et 

majorum 

Optimates 

29 

gentium 

2 

Optiones 

340 

Conscripti 

3 

Oraculum 

276 

Patricii 

2 

Oram  solvere 

373 

Patrimi  &  matrimi 

425 

Orchestra 

7.  331 

Patroni 

28.  239 

Orjcini  senatores 

38 

Pausarius 

375 

Ordines  remorum 

368 

Pavimenta 

491 

Oscines 

82.  274 

Pecuarius 

60 

Ostia 

377 

Pecten 

485 

Ostiarius 

482 

Peculatus 

149 

Ostracismus 

245 

Peculium 

36.  44 

Ova 

313 

Pecunia 

455 

Ovatio 

359 

Pedanei  judices 

227 

Oiile 

85 

Pedarii  senatores 

15 

Pedes  velorum 

372 

P 

Pegmata 

321 

Paedagogi 

34.  474 

Penates 

261 

Pagani 

61,  69 

Pentathlum 

314 

Palangae 

376 

Penula 

386 

Palatium 

520 

Perduellio 

77 

Palea 

503 

Peregrini 

41.  70 

Pales 

263 

Pergamena 

470 

Palestrae 

315.  526 

Periscelis 

387 

Palilia 

1.  307 

Perones 

388 

Palm  us 

466 

Per  aes  et  libram     44,  45.  53 

Palimsestos 

472 

Peremptorium  edict 

urn      113 
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380 

Pes 

466 

Palladium 

252 

Petasus 

390 

Paludamentum 

341 

Petauristae 

328 

Palus,  v.  -aria 

346.  406 

Petitor 

208 

Pal  are  vites 

506 

Petorritum 

514 

Paneratiastas 

526 

Pharos 

377 

Pandectas 

205 

Pila 

406 

Pantheon           292. 

489.  524 

Pilani 

337 

Pantomimi 

328 

Pilentum 

513 

Papyrus 

469 

Pileus 

390 

Parasanga 

466 

Pinatheca 

486 

Parapherna 

426 

Pistrinum 

35 

Parasemon 

370 

Pittacia 

420 

Parentalia 

449 

Plagiarii 

184 

Parricidae 

183.  250 

Plaustrum 

514 

Partes  navis 

370 

PJausus 

329 

Partiarii 

495 

Plebiscita 

91.  166 
Plebs 
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27 

Pleiades 

519 

Plutei 

3G5 

Porculeta 

508 

Pocula 

420 

Podium 

.       319 

Pcenae  militares 

360 

Pollicempremereetvertere322 

Pollinctores  436 

Pomserium  68.  522 

Pomona  263 

Pondo  460 

Pontes                   87.  193.  536 

Pontifex  Maximus  266 

Pontifices  265 

Popae  293.  2\i6 

Ponpseanum  392 

Populares  29 

Populi  Fundi  63 

Populiscita  166 

Porca  498 

Porta  67 

Portae  castrorum  342 

Romas  522 

Porticus  407.  528 

Portisculus  375 

Portitor  59.  264 

Portorium  59.  264 

Portus  377 

Posca  362 

Postlcum  483 

Postliminium  62 

Postulationes  209 

Potestas  72.  96 

Potitii  et  Pinarii  287 

Praefectus  annonae  138 

acjuarum  532 

Celerum  99 

classis  139 

militaris  aerarii    ib. 

. morum  123 

praetor  io  138 

vigilum  139 

Urbi,  &c.  137 

Praeceptor  474 

Praecinctus  384 

Praecones  162 


Praerogativa 
Prae  tores 
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Praedes  60.  232 

Praedia  libera,  &c.  48 

urbana  ib. 

censuicensendo64. 119 

Praefccti  340 

Praefecturae    .  C'9 

Proeficas  46 1 

Praemia  militaria  354 

Praepetes  82.  2J4 

Prasnomen  30 

84 
96.  100.  110 
Praetorii  110 

Praatorianorum  castra        522 
Praetorium  343 

Praevaricatio  246.  498 

Prandium  400 

Prata  501 

Prelum  41 S 

Priapus  260 

Princeps  sententias  15 

Princeps  Juventutis  26 

Senatus  3.  155 

Principes  337 

343 


Principia 

Principium 

Privati 


Privilegia 
Procuratores 


.    72 
118.  269 
23.  204 
225.  240.  495 
Processus  Consularis  1 04 

Proletarii  76.  90 

Promulsis  413 

Propagines  1 05 

Propugnacula  373 

Pro  r  eta  375 

Proscenium  331 

Proscriptio  182 

Provinciae  65.  104.  152 

Provocatio  42.  127 

Psilothrum  398 

Publicani  25.  60 

Pugillares  473 

Pullarius  274 

Pulmentum  401 

Pulpitum  331 

Punctim  petere  et  caesim  321 
Pupae  432 
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Purpura 

394 

Remi 

371 

Puteal 

226 

Repetundae 

149 

Pyra 

445 

Replicatio 

218 

Py  niche 

286 

Repotia 

432 

Repudium 

429 

Q 

Rescripts 

23.  204 

Quadrigae 

512 

Res  publicse  ct 

privates        46 

Quadrigati 

457 

corporales 

et  incorporates 

Quadruplatores 

238 

47 

Qusesitores 

116.  235 

sacraa  et  pi 

•ofanae            46 

Quaestio              116. 

207.  240 

Restibilis  ager 

499.  506 

Quaestiones  perpetuae        116. 

Retiarii 

318 

. 

235 

Retinacula 

373 

Quaestores          133. 

231.  235 

Reus 

81 

i           135 
136 
110 

Rex  Sacrorum 

Rheda 

Ricinium 

284 
513 
381 

Quasstorii 

Quaestorium 

134,  343 

Rogatio 

233 

Quatuor  viri  viales 

136 

Rogatores 

86 

Quinarius 

456.  460 

Rogare  legem, 

&c.                 87 

Quinquatrus 

307 

Rogus 

445 

Quinqueviri  mensari 

i,  &c.  145 

Romania 

70 

Quincunx 

348.  364 

Rostra 

72.  372.  530 

Quindeeemviri 

279 

Rubrica 

205.  392.  478 

Quiaqueremes 

368 

Rudiarii 

322 

Quintana 

344 

Runcatio 

500 

Quirinalis  mons 

521 

1 

S 

Quirinus 

263 

Saburra 

373 

Quiritare 

42 

Saccus 

418 

Quiritarium  dominium         53 

Sacer 

88.  126 

Sacrosancti 

124.  131 

R 

Sacramentum 

214.  335 

Rabula 

228 

Sagittarii 

337 

Radii 

515 

Sagum 

341.  387 

Radius 

485 

Sal  et  salinum 

411 

Ramnenses 

24.  89 

Salices 

501 

Rapina 

220 

Salii 

285 

Ratiocinatores 

477 

Salutatores 

184 

Ratiti  nummi 

456 

Sandapila 

440 

Recuperatores 

223 

Sarcophagus 

448 

Redemptores 

120.  215 

Savculatio 

500 

Referre  ad  Senatum 

11 

Sarculum 

496 

Regiones  urbis 

480.  522 

Sarracum 

514 

Regifugium 

103 

Satio 

500 

Relegatio 

62 

Satisdare 

213 

Remancipatio 

434 

Satura  lex 

88 
Saturnalia 
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Saturnalia 

309.  381 

Sexagenarii 

85.-153 

Satyrae 

323 

Sibyllini  libri 

280 

Scaimus 

371 

Sicarii 

116.  183 

Scamna 

498 

Siglae 

172 

Scandulae 

480 

Sigma 

404 

Scapus 

470 

Signa 

349 

Scarificatio 

499 

Siimiferi 

340 

Seen  a 

331 

Signum  pugnae 

351 

Scribae 

115.  162 

Silicernium 

450 

Scrinium 

474 

Silentium 

82 

Scripta  duodecim 

423 

Smegmata 

392 

Scriptura 

CO.  66 

Socci 

389 

Scriptuarius 

60 

Sodales  Titii 

284 

Scribere  nummos 

464 

Sol 

260 

Scutula 

506 

Solaria 

305.  4B8 

Scutum 

338 

Soleae 

387.  389 

Sectatores 

184 

Solidus 

458 

Sectio  &  sectores 

42 

Solum 

405 

Securis  dolabrata 

497 

Sordida  vestis 

234 

Seges 

499 

Sors 

463 

Segestre 

404 

Sortes 

277,  278.  424 

Segmentum 

393 

Sortitio 
Spectio 

84.  240 

Sella 

510 

82 

97.  512 

Specularia 

490 
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Semones 

263 

Speculatores 

347 

Sententia  maxime 

freq  uens  16 

Speculum 

391 

Seniores 

74 

Spinther 

393 

Senacula 

8 

Splenium 

392 

Senatus 

Sphaeristeriuiu 

407 

legitimus 

9 

Spolia  opima 

356 

Senatus  consultum 

12.  16.  21 

Spoliarium 

321 

Sentina 

371 

Spondae 

403 

Sepelire 

438 

Sponsio 

214,  215.  217 

Sepes 

502 

Sponsored 

232 

Septemtrio  515 
Septemviri  epulonum         281 

Septum  85.  92 

Sepulchra  445.  448.  452 

Sequestres  80 

Serae  482 

Serica  vestis  393 

Serra  353 

Servitus  249 

Servitutes  48 

Sestertium  459 

Sestertius  456.  459,  460 


Sponsus  &  sponsalia  429 

Sportula  69.  417 

Sportulae  4 1 7 

Stadia  526 

Stadium  466 

Stamen  484 

Stationes  345 

Sterquilinium  496 

Stibadium  404 

Stigmatias  35 

Stilus  471.  473 

Stimulus  517 

Stipendiarii 
*  Speciacula  311  ■ 
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Stipeudiarii 
Stips 

Stipulatio  212.215.429 

Stipulator  &  astipulator     216 

Stillicidium  49 

Stola  380 

Stolones  505 

Stragula  vestis  404 

Stramen  503 

Strenae  52.  455 

Strigare  49S 

Strigilis  409 

Strophium  393 

Suasor  legis  80 

Subsellia  38.  114 

Subscript^  censoria  1 1 9 

Subscriptores  238 

Subsignani  351 

Subsortiri  judicem  240 

Subtemen  485 

Subucula  386 

Succollare  511* 

Sudarium  387 

Sudatoria  409 

Suffitio  449 
Sulci                    498,  499.  505 

Suovetaurilia  *J6 

Suppara  372 

Supplicatio  295 

Surculi  505 

Sylvanus  263 

Symbol  um  396 

Symbolam  dare  ib. 

Syngrapha  217.  474 

Synthesis  381 

T 

Tabellarius  473. 477 

Taberna  478 

Tabernaculum  81.274 

Tablinum  483 

Tabulae  241 

accepti  &  expensi  464 

novas  43.  128 

Tabularium  18 

Tabulata  49 

Talentum  458 
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Taipei  us 
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Terminus 
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Temp]  a 

Teruncius 

Tessella 

Tessera 
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Tesserae  422 

Testae  420 

Testamentum  54 

Testes  242 

Testimonium  denunciare     ib. 
Testudines  363.  365 

Textores  484 

Thalamegi  370 

Theatrum  329 

Thensa  5 1 3 

Thermae  408 

Tholus  489 

Thranitae  369 

Tibiae  327 

Tibialia  387 

Tirones  383 

Titulus  33.  420.  452 

Toga  379 

pexa  380 

praetexta  99.  381 

pulla  381 

virilis  382 

Toll  ere  filium  44 

Tomentum  403 

Tonsores  399 

Topiarii  493 

Topiariam  facere  ib. 

Torcular  4 1 8 

Toreumata  420 

Torus,  et  -al  404 

Trabea  98.  274 

Traha  511 

Trama  485 

Trans- 
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Triarii  337 

Tribunal  114? 

Tribula  503 

Tribifnus  Celerum  99 

Tribuni  comitiati  &  rufuli  1 78 

mili  tares  94.  145 

130.  150 
339.  385 
94.  177 

1.  177 
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89 

59 

402 
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78.  303 

82 
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500 
356 
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&c.  145 
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mili  tares 

legionarii 

plebis 

Tribus 

Tributa 

Triclinium 

Trilix 

Trinum  Nundinum 

Tripudium 

Trip  us 

Triticum 

Triumph  us 
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Triumviri  mensarii, 
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Tunicati 
Turma 
Turres 
Tutela 

legitima 

Tutores 

Tympanum 

Tyrocinium 


monetales 
nocturnae 

reipublicae  constitu- 
95.  145 


407 
531 
346 
334 
435.  452 
384 
385 

ib. 

ib. 

24 
365 
370 

58 

56 
515 
383 


Udones 

Ultrotributa 

Umbilicus 

Umbo 

Umbrae 

Uncia 

Unguenta 

Unguentarius 

Univira 

Urbes 

Urna 

Ursa  major 

Usucaptio 

Usura 

Usurpatio 

Usus 

Ususfructus 

Uti  rogas 

Utres 

Uva 

Uxor 


Vacatio  militiae 

Vacantia  bona 

Vacuna 

Vades 

Vale 

Vallum 

Valvae 

Vasarium 

Vaticanus 

Vectigales 

Vectigalia 

Vectores 

Vehes 

Vehicula 

Vela 

Velites 

Vellum 

Venalitii 

Venatio 

Venti 

Ventilabrum 

Verbera 


Page 


389 
120 
473 
380 
403 
455.  464 
410 

ib. 
435 

67 
447 
515 

50 
463 

51 
425 

53 

86 
419 
507 
431 


333 

70 

263 

232 

477 

342 
481 
147 
521 


209. 


65 

59 

519 

514 

509 

371 

337 

470 

33 

316 

508 

503 

249 

Vergilise 
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Vergiliae 

519 

Vindemia 

507 

Vernae 

84 

Vindex,  v.  exprom 

issor        42 

Ver  Sacrum 

294 

Vindicatio,    v.    vindiciae  212, 

Versuram  facere 

465 

213 

Vertigo 

37 

Vindicta 

37 

Ver  vac  turn 

499 

Vineae 

418*.  507 

Vespillones 

440 

Virgines  Vestales 

288 

Vestes  variae 

393 

Visceratio 

298.  446 

Vestibulum 

437.  48 1 

Vitrea  specularia 

490 

Vestis  servilis 

399 

Vittea 

391 

Veto 

12.  126' 

Vivaria 

492 

Vexillum 

350.  355 

Viviradices 

505 

Vexillarii 

363 

Volones 

36 

Via 

48 

Volsellse 

392.  398 

Vise 

533,  534 

Vol  urn  en 

472 

aciei 

348 

Vomitoria 

320 

castrorum 

344 

Vomunt  ut  edant 

416 

Viaticum 

147 

Vota 

294 

Viatores 

8.  165 

Vicesima 

60 

X 

Victoriati  nummi 

457 

Xenia 

52.  424 

Vicarius  servi 

36 

Xystus 

315.  526 

Videtur  fecisse 

244 

Villa  et  villicus 

491.  494 

Z 

Viminalis  mons 

522 

Zeta 

488 

Vinaceus  acinus 

507 

Zona 

385.  429 

Vincula 

248 

Zotheca 

488 

INDEX 
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263 
265 

257 
220 
494 


ACCUSER,  in  a  criminal  trial 
-^  Page  237 

Actions,    real,     211  ;    personal, 
215;  penal,  219;  mixt       221 
Admiral,  of  the  fleet  139 

Advocates,  sometimes  hired  per- 
sons to  applaud  them  while 
speaking  228 

JEdiles,  plebeian  and  curule  131 
JEgypt,    prediction  concerning, 
152;  JEgyptian  year  303 

JElius    Cains,   why  called  wise 

172 
JEneas,  the  names  of 
sEolus,  god  of  the  winds 
JEsculapius,  worshipped 
Affronts,  punished 
Agricidture,  encouraged 
Agrippa,  his  advice  to  Augustus, 
155 ;     builds    the    Pantheon, 
293,  524 ;  and  the  harbour  of 
Misenum,  374  ;  constructs  pil- 
lars in   the    Circus,  313;  and 
several  aquaeducts  532 

Allies,  forces  of,  how  raised  ami 
supported,  336  ;  where  post- 
ed, 341  ;  in  the  camp,  and 
why,  343;  on  march,  346; 
and  in  battle  348 

Altars,  299 ;  a  place  of  refuge 

300 
Amalthea,  the  sybil  279 

Ambustus,  his  daughters  occa- 
sion an  important  change  in 
the  government  107 

Animals,  how  yoked,  512 ;  and 
driven  519 

Annals,  how  composed         269 


Annalis,  L.  Villius,  proposes  a 
law  to  regulate  the  age  for 
enjoying  offices  97 

Antonius,  C.  expelled  from  the 
■    senate  6 

Antonius,    M.    blamed    for    his 
marriage,  427  ;  offers  a  crown 
to  Caesar,  268.  287 ;  his  pro- 
fusion 462 
Apicius,  his  luxury  and   death, 

ib. 
Apollo,  names  of  257 

Appeal,  liberty  of  101.  230 

Aquceducts,  408.  532 

Arches,  triumphal  530 

Assemblies  of  the    people,    71  ; 
by  Curia; ,   ib. ;  by  centuries, 
73 ;    by   tribes,    88 ;     broken 
off  by  what,  82 ;  manner   of 
holding  the  assemblies  by  cen- 
turies,   83 ;     by    tribes,    92. 
Nocturnal  Assemblies  prohibit- 
ed 185 
Ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead, 
how  gathered,  447 ;  and  de- 
posited ib. 
Assian  stone,  coffins  of           448 
Athletic  Games                       315 
Auction,  form  of  51 
Augurs                           273—278 
Augustus  reforms  the  senate,  6 
limits  the  time  of  its  meeting, 
9  ;  regulates  the  Comitia,  93  ; 
gives  his  vote  as  any  ordinary 
citizen,  ib.  becomes  master  of 
the  empire,  95.  155;  declines 
the  title  of  Censor,   123  ;  in- 
vested  with    the   Tribunitian 

power, 
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power,  130  ;  rejects  the  dic- 
tatorship, 142 ;  consults  with 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas  about 
resigning  his  power,  155 ; 
makes  a  new  partition  of  the 
provinces,  151  ;  and  first  ap- 
points salaries  to  the  provin- 
cial magistrates,  153.292;  his 
descendants  might  have  long 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  wisdom 
to  impose  on  himself  and  his 
successors  proper  restraints 
against  the  abuse  of  power, 
154- ;  artfully  establishes  his 
authority,  155 ;  titles  con- 
ferred on  him,  ib. ;  power 
granted  to  him,  158;  altars 
erected  to  him,  159;  vows 
made  for  his  safety,  160  ;  rules 
at  first  with  great  moderation, 
ib. ;  gradually  enlarges  his 
power,  ib. ;  so  humbled  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  never  after  made  any 
joint  effort  to  recover  their 
liberty,  ib. ;  allows  only  par- 
ticular persons  to  answer  on 
questions  of  law,  and  obliges 
the  judges  to  follow  their 
opinion,  174 ;  changes  the 
mode  of  enacting  laws,  204  ; 
assumes  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  270;  his  supersti- 
tion, 295  ;  the  month  August 
called  from  his  name,  and 
why,  301  ;  this  said  to  be 
done  by  an  order  of  the  peo- 
ple, 156  ;  restricts  the  license 
of  divorces,  434 ;  stations 
fleets  in  different  places,  374  ; 
his  ring,  396 ;  wears  several 
tunics,  386 ;  did  not  shave 
till  twenty-five,  397 ;  some- 
times clipped  his  beard,  and 
sometimes  shaved,  398 ;  the 
sum  he  received  in  legacies, 
461  ;  a  civic  crown  and  two 
laurel  branches  set  up  before 
his  gate,  354.  482 ;  puts  to 
death  some   who  refused   to 


enlist,  333 ;  refuses  the  title 
of  Dominies,  474 ;  adorns 
Rome,  480 ;  his  vanity  on  re- 
covering from  the  Parthians 
the  spoils  taken  from  Crassus, 
525  ;  his  death,  155  ;  his  tomb 

451 
A  uspices,  manner  of  taking      81 

B 

Bachelors,  punishment  of     195 
Bacchus,    260 ;    his    orgies,    ib 
festival  of  307 

Badges  of  the  senators,  7 ; 
Equites,  25  ;  kings,  98  ;  Con- 
suls, 101;  Praetor,  114;  and 
Emperors  160 

Bail,  form  of  209 

Ball,  game  of,  406 ;  of  four 
kinds  ib. 

Barbers,  first  introduced  from 
Sicily  397 

Baths  of  different  kinds,  407  ; 
first  built,  408  ;  parts  of,  409  ; 
time  and  manner  of  bathing, 

406 
Beard,  how  shaven  397 
Belt,  or  girdle,  when  used      384 
Bears,  constellation  of           514 
Bibulus,  weak  conduct  of      187 
Bonds,    used    in    all    important 
contracts                                217 
exchanged    between    Au- 
gustus and  Antony,  &c.       ib. 
Bona  Dea,  festival  of             308 
Books,  kinds  of                       472 
Bootes,  constellation  of          515 
Bracelets                                  393 
Breeches,  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans                           315.  387 
Bridges,  number  of               536 
Brutus,    the  conspiracy  of  his 
sons  38 
Burning  the  dead,    custom  of, 
whence     derived     and    when 
dropt,  438 ;  what  persons  were 
not  burnt,  ib. ;  why  forbidden 
in  the  city                            444 
Burial,  places  of                       ib. 
Buying    and    selling,    form    of 

215,  216 
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Caere,  the  people  of,  receive  the 
Vestal  Virgins  Page  40 

Ccesar,  Julius,   vilifies    the  au- 
thority   of   the    senate,    22 ; 
abridges    the    rights   of  the 
people,  92 ;  oppresses  the  li- 
berty of  his  country,  95  ;  pro- 
vince appointed  to  him  by  the 
senate,  106 ;  reduces  the  power 
of  the  consuls,  109;  made  per- 
petual dictator,  109.  142;  makes 
a  review  of  the  people,  1 22 ;  his 
pretext  for  crossing  the  Rubi- 
con,   127.    130;    his   popular 
laws,    187 ;    proposed   to   ar- 
range all  the   laws,   189 ;  an 
instance  of  his  surprising  pre- 
sence of  mind,  276 ;  warned 
of  his  death,  297  ;  regulates 
the   year,    301  ;    the    saying 
of  Sylla  concerning  him,  384 ; 
divorces  Pompeia,   and  why, 
433;  his   attention   to    dress, 
384.  388  ;  why  pleased  with  a 
laurel  crown,   389 ;  his  ring, 
396  ;    his   debts    and   bribes, 
461  ;  manner   of  writing   his 
letters    to   the    senate,    475 ; 
about   things    he    wished   to 
keep   secret,    477 ;  murdered 
in  the  senate-house,  95.  390  ; 
a  temple   and   priests  conse- 
crated to  him,  159.  287  ;  se- 
nators slain  at  his  altar       299 
Cadmus,     brought     letters   into 
Greece  469 

Calendars,  why  so  called  268 
Calpumia,  the  dream  of  489 
Camp,  form  of  342 

Candidates,  their  dress  and  man- 
ner of  canvassing,  79;  how 
elected  86 

Capital  trials  232 

Capitoline  marbles,  why  so 
called  268 

Capua,  punished  64 

Carriages  509—519 

Carvelius  Ruga,  the  first  who 
divorced  his  wife  433 

Castor  and  Pollux  262 


Cato,  ordered  to  be  led  to  pri* 
son,  13,  188  ;  sent  to  reduce 
Cyprus,  181  ;  his  dress       384 

Cavalry,  how  chosen,  334  ;  their 
arms  and  dress,  339 ;  their 
place  in  the  camp,  343 ;  and 
in  battle  348 

Censors,  their  institution,  117; 
their  office,  118  ;  their  power, 
121,  122;  discontinued  under 
the  emperors  122 

Censorinus,  whence  called      ib. 

Centurion,  badge  of  339 

Cerberus  264 

Ceres,  253  ;  her  mysteries       ib. 

Chariot  races  313 

Charon,  ferryman  of  hell  264. 

437 

Chimneys,  anciently  not  used  at 
Rome  487 

Chorus,  why  suppressed        327 

Christianity,  established  by  Con- 
stantine  61 

Christians,  their  meetings  prohi- 
bited, and  why,  185, 186;  often 
exposed  to  wild  beasts       316 

Cicero,  unites  the  senate  with 
the  Equites,  22 ;  gets  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  against  his 
will,  106  ;  made  quaestor,  4  ; 
called  Father  of  his  Country, 
156  ;  hindered  by  a  tribune 
from  making  a  speech  to  the 
people,  when  he  resigned  the 
consulship,  104;  promotes  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Caesar, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
146 ;  is  banished,  181  ;  his 
laws,  203  ;  the  senate  change 
their  habit  on  his  account, 
234  ;  his  death  240 

Ceilings,  how  adorned  491 

Cities,  formalities  in  founding, 
67 ;  in  destroying,  68 ;  their 
walls  sacred  ib. 

Citizens,  rights  of,  '41  ;  could 
not  lose  the  freedom  of  the 
city  against  their  will,  61.  182; 
could  not  be  scourged  1 97 
The  civil  latv,  study  of,  revived 
in  Europe  206 

Civil 
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Civil  trials  Page  207 

Claudius,  P.  punished  for  slight- 
ing the  omens  274 
Claudius,  Emperor,  abridges  the 
number  of  holy  days,  and  why 

311 
Claudius,  App.  decemvir       144 

,      Ccecus,       supposed 

cause  of  his  blindness  288 
Classes,  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  7-1 ;  whence 
classes  of  scholars,  Quinctil.  i. 
2.  23.  x.  5.  21 .,  and  of  work- 
men, Columell.  i.  9.  7. 
Cloacina  264 

Clothes,  of  different  kinds      393 
Cloth,  how  wrought  484 

Clodius,  restricts  the  powers  of 
the  Censors,  122;  adopted  by 
a  plebeian,  43  ;  made  tribune, 
124  ;  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  ib. ; 
his  laws,  181  ;  tried  for  violat- 
ing the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  184  ;  killed  by  the 
slaves  of  Milo,  197  ;  and  burnt 
in  the  Forum  446 

Clients,  dole  given  to  417 

Coffin,  440 ;  how  deposited    448 
Coins,  kinds  of,  455,  &e.  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased  437 
Colleges  of  priests,  &c.  282 

Colonies,  manner  of  settling,  67  ; 
of  Sifferent  kinds  ib. 

Columns,  kinds  of  529 

Comedy,  ancient,  middle,  and 
new,  325  ;  writers  in  each  ib. 
Command,  military,  how  confer- 
red ^72 
Consuls,  respect  shewn  them  by 
the  senate,  10;  by  others, 
101,  102;  their  powers,  13. 
101.  333  ;  when  instituted,  94; 
their  badges,  100 ;  time  of  en- 
tering on  their  office,  103 ; 
with  what  solemnities  this  was 
done,  104 ;  their  provinces, 
ib. ;  from  what  order  created, 
106  ;  their  state  under  the  em- 
perors 109 
Consuls  elect,  first  asked  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,  1 1  ;  and 
why                                        103 


Consecration    of  the    Emperors 

Page  453 
Consentes,  gods  so  called       259 
Constantinople     taken     by     the 
Turks  70 

Cooks,  from  Sicily  414 

Corn,  given  to  the  poorer  citi- 
zens 179.  199 
Coruncanius,  the  first  who  gave 
his  advice  freely,  1 72 ;  first  ple- 
beian Pontifex  Maximus    266 
Couches,  for  reelining  on  at  meat, 
402 ;  usual   number   of  in    a 
room,  403  ;  their  form,  404  ; 
and     covering,     ib. ;    funeral 
couches  439 
Crassus,  wealth  of                 460 
Criminals,  dress  of,  81.  234  ;  af- 
ter sentence,    used  anciently 
to  be  punished  without  delay  ; 
but  this  was  altered  by  Tibe- 
rius, 248 ;  how  treated  after 
death                            250.  447 
Croivns,  given  as  rewards,  354  ; 
used  at  feasts,  410 ;  put  on 
the  head  of  the  deceased  437 
Cups,  kinds  of                         420 
Cupid                                       255 
Curio,  turns   two  theatres  into 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  same 
day,  330;  his  corruption  and 
fate                                        461 
Curius  Dentatus                      401 
Cybele,  259  ;  priests  of          288 
Cyclops                                     255 
Cypress,  used  at  funerals       437 

D 

Damage,  repaired  220 

Daughters,  how  named  32 

Day,  division  of,  305 ;  common 

and  holy  days  306 

Debtors,   cruel    law   concerning 

42 
Decamping,  manner  of  346 

Decemvirs,  why  created  144 
Dessert,  fruits  and  sweet-meats 

405 
Devoted  to  one's  service,  origin 

of  the  phrase  157 

Dials,  first  invented  306 

Diana  258 

Dice 
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Dies,  game  of  422 

Dictator,  first  made,  140 ;  causes 

of   creating    this  magistrate, 

ib. ;   his    badges    and  power, 

141  ;  this  office  intermitted  for 

120  years  before  Sylla,  142  ; 

abolished  after  the   death  of 

Caesar  ib. 

Dishes,    kinds    of,    413;    how 

brought  in  405.  415 

Divorces,  form  of  434 

Dogs,    employed  to   guard  the 

temples,   482 ;    why  impaled 

ib. 
Donations,  kinds  of  52 

Door,  opened  outwards,  482 ; 
secured  by  bars,  &c.  ib. 

Dowries,  diversity  of  426 

Dramatic  entertainments,  first 
introduced  from  a  religious 
motive,  323  ;  often  interrupted 
by  the  people  calling  for 
other  shows  329 

Dress,  of  men,  379,  380 ;  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  384 ;  of  women, 
380.  390,  391 ;  of  boys  and 
girls,  382;  of  soldiers,  341. 
387  ;  of  generals  in  a  triumph, 
358.  385 ;  of  senators,  ib. ;  of 
priests,  270.  274.  286,  287. 
290.  381.;  of  poor  people, 
385  ;  and  of  slaves,  399 ;  of  the 
dead  437 

Drinking  healths  ,       421 

Driver,  of  carriages  518 

Drusus,  Livius,  laws  of,  191  ; 
and  death,  ib. ;  his  saying 
about  his  house  462 


their  power,  158 ;  their  badges 

160 
Entertainments,  expences  of,  li- 
mited bylaw,  176.  183.189; 
of  different  kinds        416,  417 
Entrails,  how  inspected         296 
Epitaph,  form  of  452 

Ephori  at  Sparta,  resembled  the 
tribunes  at  Rome  126 

Equestrian  order,  its  institution, 


24  ;  badges  and  office 


25 


Estimate  of  fortunes,  how  made 

73.  119 
Evidence,  kinds  of  241 

Exceptions,  how  expressed    217 
Executioner  165 

Exercises,  kinds  of,  406 ;  in  the 


army 


346 


E 


Ear-rings 


393 


Edicts,  of  the  praetor,  111;  of 
other  magistrates  113 

Election  of  magistrates  under 
the  republic,  77.  86.  90.  97  ; 
under  the  emperors  93 

Embalming,  cause  of  it  444 

Emperors,  their  titles,  155,  156; 


Fabius,  his  manner  of  declaring 

war  on  Carthage  380 

Fabius     Maximus,     prodictator 

141 
Falsehood,  punished  121.  193 
Family,  right  of  43 

Fanatics,  whence  called  278 
Farmers,  kinds  of  495 

Fates  259 

Faunus  263 

Fascinus  ib. 

Fences,  kinds  of  502 

Fertility  of  different  soils       500 
Festivals,  stated,  306 ;  moveable, 
310 ;  occasional,  ib. ;  number 
of,  hurtful  311 

Fines,  extent  of  177 

Fish,  the  Romans  fond  of  414 
Fish-ponds,  value  of  463 

Flax,  for  what  used  501 

Flamen  of  Jupiter  5.  285.  444 
Flaminius,  destruction  of  141 
Flavins,  why  made  ./Edile  172 
Fleet,  Roman,  where  stationed 

139.  374 

Flutes,  of  different  kinds        327 

Flora,  263  ;  festival  of  308 

O  o  Foundiwigs, 
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Foundlings,  state  of,  Plin.  Ep. 
x.71,72. 

Foreigners,  their  state  at  Home 
disagreeable  70.  189 

Fox,  why  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Ceres  253 

Freedmen,  insolence  of  486 

Freedom  of  the  city,  first  grant- 
ed to  physicians  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  liberal  arts  by 
Caesar  189 

Friends,  how  some  testified  their 
affection  447 

Funerals,  why  so  much  attended 
to,  435  ;  public  and  private, 
.  439 ;  funeral  couches,  440  ; 
private  funerals  celebrated  by 
night,  ib. ;  and  public  by  day, 
444  ;  ceremonies  of  both,  441 
— 454 ;  funeral  procession, 
441;  funeral  oration,  443; 
first  made  by  Poplicola  in 
honour  of  Brutus,  ib. ;  and  by 
Catulus,  in  praise  of  his  mother 
Popilia,  ib. ;  funeral  pile,  445 , 
aaimaU  thrown  into  it,  446 ; 
some  persons  came  to  life  on 
it  447 

Furies  260 


G 


Games,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, 311  ;  of  the  Circus      ib. 
Gardens  492 

Gates,  how  adorned  482 

of  Rome  522 

Genius  260 

Germans,  their  manner  of  form- 
ing conjectures  about  futu- 
rity 277 
Gladiators,  different  kinds  of, 
318;  Avhere  exhibited,  319; 
their  manner  of  fighting,  321 ; 
prizes  given  to  the  victors 

322 

Glass,  invention  of  490 

Govemnignt,  of  Rome,  originally 

aristocratical,  75  ;  brought  to 

a  just  equilibrium,  129;  worst 


kind  of  despotism  under  the 

emperors  160 

Graces  255 

Gracchi,   their   laws,    199;  and 

fate  129 

Grain,  kinds  of  500 

Guardians,  appointment  of  58 


H 

Hair,  perfumed  at  feasts,  410; 
how  dressed  by  women,  390 ; 
by  men,  397 ;  not  cut  at  sea, 
399;  method  of  pulling  out 
small  hairs  398 

Hay,  making  of  502 

Harbours,  how  fortified  377 

Heathens,  whence  named         61 
Heirs,  how  appointed  55 

Helena  262 

Heliogabalus,  first  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk  393 

Heralds,  or  public  criers        162 
Hermodorus  144 

Hercules,  his  labours  261 

Hiero,  his  regulations  concern- 
ing the  letting  of  lands  in  Si- 
cily adopted  by  the  Romans 

186 
Hieroglyphics,  use  of  468 

Hills  of  Rome  520 

Hospitality,  inviolable  412 

Houses,  regulations  concerning, 
49.  480  ;  rent  and  prices  of 

463 
Household  gods.  261 

Hour-glasses  227 

Human  sacrifices  299.  308 

Hymen  Sf  -ceus  431 


I 


Idolatry,  origin  of  444 

Injuries,  how  punished  220 

Ingrafting,  manner  of  505 

Illegitimate  children,  state  of 

428 

Images,  what  and  where   kept, 

29  :  carried  at  funerals       442 

Indian 
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Indian  wise  men  burnt  them- 
selves, 438  ;  also  wives  on  the 
piles  of  their  husbands       447 

Inheritances,  form  of  entering 
upon  57 

Infants,  often  exposed  44 

Interest  of  money  463 

Interring  the  dead,  most  ancient, 
438.  443  ;   and  most  natural 

453 

Instruments,  used  in  writing, 
471  ;  in  husbandry,  496;  for 
fixing  burdens  on  the  backs 
of  slaves,  510;  for  driving 
animals  in  a  carriage  517 

Inns,  anciently  few  412 

Interrex,  particulars  concerning 
77.  94.  97.  99 

Irnerius,  revives  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  206 

Italians,  their  right  64 


Janus,  how  represented         259 
Jews,  their  manner  of  burial  447 
Judges,  of  different  kinds,  222  ; 
appointment  of,  224 ;  chosen 
from  what  order  236 

Judgment,  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing, 228  ;  its  effects  229 
Jugurthine  ivar  129 
Julian  year  302 
Juno,  how  represented  251 
Jupiter,  his  names  and  attributes 

id. 


K 


Kings 


94.98 


landed  estates,  too  large,  hurt- 
f«l,  504  ;  the  value  of  lands  in 
Italy  raised  by  a  law  of  Tra- 
jan ib.  &  93 

lartius,  first  dictator    .  140 


Latins,  their  rights  63 

Latin  tongue,  the  Italian  states 

prohibited  the  use  of  it      428 

Laurentia ,    nurse    of   Romulus 

283 
Laverna  263 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  first  few,  143  ; 
of  the  XII  Tables,  144.171; 
causes  of  new  laws,  166  ;  time 
between  proposing  and  passing 
a  law,  78.  80;  how  passed,  83. 
87.  91  ;  certain  laws  excite 
great  contention,  128;  by  what 
name  distinguished,  166  ;  spe- 
cies of  the  Roman  law,  170 ; 
laws  of  the  Emperors,  24.  204; 
collected  by  the  order  of  Jus- 
tinian 205 
Laivyers,  origin  of,  172;  man- 
ner of  consulting  them,  173  ; 
under  the  republic,  not  per- 
mitted to  take  fees,  ib. ;  li- 
mited to  a  certain  sum  under 
the  emperors,  174;  their  edu- 
cation, 175;  eminent  lawvers 

"116 
Legacies,  how  left  56 

Lentulus,  degraded  6 

Leda  262 

Letters,  of  the  alphabet,  469 : 
epistles,  476  ;  ingenious  modes 
of  conveying  477 

Legions,  how  many  raised  at  dif- 
ferent times,  332 ;  division  of 
each,  336 ;  officers  339 

Liberty,  whence  the  loss  of  it 
may  be  dated,  129;  causes  of 
its  subversion,  22.  28.  94. 105. 
128.  154,  &c. 
Libraries  478 

Limits  of  the  empire  537 

Linen,  not  worn  by  the  Romans 
386.  408.  484 
Litters,  when  introduced      511 
Lictors  99,  100.  164 

Licinius  Stolo  107 

Lieutenants,  the  number  as- 
signed to  proconsuls,  147 ; 
their  office  ib. 

Liver j  sometimes  thought  to  be 
wanting  in  victims  297 

O  o  2  Livius 
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Livius     Andronicus,     the     first 
writer  of  plays  at  Rome     324 
Locks,  keys,  bolts,  Sfc.  482 

Loom,  parts  of  484,  485 

Lois,    used    in    prognosticating 
future  events  276 

Lottery,  a  kind  of  424 

L,unatics,  whence  named       278 


M 

Machines,  used  in  sieges,  365; 
for  hauling  ships  376 

Macenas,  entrusted  by  Au- 
gustus with  the  charge  of  the 
city,  137;  his  advice  much 
respected  by  that  emperor, 
ib.,  93.  155;  his  tower,  444 ; 
effeminate  in  his  dress,  384  ; 
said  to  have  invented  the  art 
of  writing  short  hand  162 

Magistrates,  at  different  times, 
94 ;  their  functions  more  ex- 
tensive than  among  us,  96 ; 
division  of,  97 ;  ordinary  magis- 
trates under  the  republic,  100 
— 136  ;  under  the  emperors, 
1 36 — 140 ;  extraordinary  ma- 
gistrates, 140 — 145;  provin- 
cial magistrates  146 — 153 
Manufactures,  woollen  484 

Manure,  kinds  of  496 

March,  order  of  346 

Market-places,  at  Rome  528 
Marriage,  only  between  Roman 
citizens,  43  ;  anciently  prohi- 
bited between  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  ib.  &  30 ;  as  some- 
times between  neighbouring 
districts,  427 ;  encouragements 
to,  195  ;  different  forms  of  425 
Marius,  rose  from  a  common 
soldier,  338  ;  seven  times  con- 
sul, 108 ;  faithless  and  ambi- 
tious, 106.  130.  177  ;  cruel, 
269 ;  first  enlisted  soldiers 
from  the  lowest  class,  332 ; 
made  several  changes  in  the 
military  art  334-.  353 

Mars,  256 ;  his  shield  ib. 


Marsic  iioar,  64 ;  cause  of,  191 ; 

very  destructive  ib. 

Marsyas,  punishment  of       528 

Mast,  the  ancient  ships  had  but 

one  371 

Master  of  horse  142 

Measures,    of  length,    466 ;   of 

capacity  467 

Medals  458 

Menander  325 

Mercenary  servants,  35  ;  troops, 

336 
Mercury,  257  ;  images  of  ib. 
Merula  kills  himself  285 

Metellus    Numidicus,    banished 

177 
Metellus  loses  his  sight    15.  290 
Minerva,  252 ;  her  shield,  ib. ; 
festival  of  S07 

Minos  264 

Minority,  years  of  190 

Money,  when  coined,  455  ;  how 
computed  459 

Monarchy,    re-establishment   of 

154 
Months,  division  of  302—304 
Morra,  game  of  424 

Mourning,  manner  of  398.  450, 

451 
Municipal  towns,  66 ;  not  obliged 
to  receive  the  Roman  laws  un- 
less they  chose  67 
Muses                                    257 
Music,    warlike   instruments   of 

346 


N 


Names  of  the  Romans  30 

Necklaces  393 

Neptune,    253  ;    why  hostile  to 

the  Trojans  254 

Nero,    colossus    of,     319 ;    sets 

Rome  on  fire,  480  ;   curious 

ceiling    of    his    dining-room 

491 
Neto  Style,  first  adopted  in  Eng- 
land 302 
Ncblerxen,  young,  how  instructed 
in  public  business,  4  ;  in  juris- 
prudence, 
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prudence,  175;  and  in  the  art 
of  war,  147.344 

Nobles,  who  so  called,  29 ;  on 
them  the  bad  emperors  chiefly 
exercised  their  cruelty       161 

Numa,  his  laws  194? 

Number  of  the  people,  how  as- 
certained 73 

Nymphs  255. 264- 


O 


Oath,  form  of,  226 ;  the  multiply- 
ing of  oaths  hurtful,  158  ;  mi- 
litary oath  334-,  335 

Officers,  in  the  army,  339;  in 
the  navy  374>,  375 

Omphale  389 

Orestes,  tried  for  the  murder  of 
his  mother  24-5 

Ostracism,  what  ib. 

Oxen,  always  used  in  ploughing, 
497  ;  how  trained  ib. 


Pagayis,  whence  named  61 

Pales,  festival  of  307 

Pallas,  252  ;  her  image  ib. 

Palms,  first  given  to  the  victors 
at  games  31 4? 

Pan  263 

Pantomimes,  328 ;  composers  of 

ib. 
Paper   made    of    the    papyrus, 
469  ;  of  linen  rags  471 

Parchment,  first  made  470 

Patches,  why  used  392 

Patricians   '  2.  28.  30 

Patrons  &  Clients,  their  strict 
union  28 

Pavements,  how  adorned       490 
Pearls,  value  of  462 

People,  power  of,  20.  105.  267  ; 
common  people  of  the  coun- 
try more  respectable  than  of 
the  city  27 

^erjury,  punishment  of         159 


Perukes,  when  first  used        399 

Petreius,    his    bold   answer    to 

Caesar  188 

Plough,  form  of,   496  ;  manner 

of  ploughing  497 

Pluto  259 

Poles,  of  the  heavens  516 

Pompeius  Sext.,  why  called  the 

son  of  Neptune  254 

Pompey  made  consul,  108  ;  sent 

against     the     Pirates,      185 ; 

against  Mithridates,  192;  his 

exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  316  : 

first  built  a  theatre  of  hewn 

stone,  330  ;  device  of  his  ring, 

396  ;  his  death  390 

Pontiff's    •  265—271 

Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites 

105 
Poplicola,  laws  of  101 

Porticoes,  uses  of  407.  528 

Posts,  institution  of  535 

Possession,  form  of  claiming  211 
Poppcea,  bathed  in  asses'  milk 

392 
Prayers,  how  made  395 

Prcetor,  institution  of,  110;  at 
first  one,  ib. ;  a  second  added, 
ib. ;  the  number  of  praetors  in- 
creased, 115;  the  city  praetor 
the  chief,  111 ;  his  edicts,  ib. ; 
badges,  114;  and  attendants, 
1 15  ;  manner  of  administering 
justice,  207.  21 1  ;  how  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial  246 
Prcetorian  cohorts,  351.  522 ; 
camp  of  ib. 
President,  of  a  feast  422 
Priapus  260 
Priests,  of  different  kinds,  265 — 
292 ;  of  particular  deities, 
284  ;  of  Jupiter,  ib. ;  of  Mars, 
285;  of  Pan,  287;  of  Hercules, 
ib. ;  of  Cybele,  288  ;  of  Vesta, 
ib. ;  what  their  emoluments 
were  is  uncertain,  291,292; 
by  whom    elected,    91.  183. 

265.  273 
Proconsuls   &  Proprcctors,    ori- 
gin 
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gin  of  the  name,  146  ;  pro- 
vinces assigned  to  them,  147  ; 
they  set  out  from  the  city 
with  great  pomp,  148;  their 
power  in  the  provinces,  ib. ; 
manner  of  administering  jus- 
tice, 149;  their  exactions,  150 ; 
return  to  Rome  as  private 
citizens,  unless  they  claimed 
a  triumph  ib. 

Procurator  of  Judea  1 53 

Property,  modes  of  acquiring  50 
Proserpina  259 

Proscription  of  citizens  186 

Provinces,  rights  of,  65 ;  taxes 
imposed  on  them,  ib. ;  new 
partition  of  them  by  Augustus 

153 

Provincial  magistrates  under  the 

republic,  146 — 151 ;  under  the 

emperors  151 — 153 

Purification,  manner  of    76.  449 

Punishments^  248 


Q 


Qucestors,  why  so  called,  133  ; 
their  office,  ib. ;  under  the 
emperors,  135  ;  it  gave  admis- 
sion into  the  senate  4 


R 


Ram,  a  machine  in  war  365 

Reaping,  manner  of  502 

Reclining  at  supper,  when  intro- 
duced, 402 ;  manner  of,  ib.  ; 
and  cause  of  410 

Registers  of  all  public  transac- 
tions,  16 ;  kept  in  the  trea- 
sury 18 
Republic,  causes  of  its  ruin,  22. 
28.  106.  108.  129,  130.  146. 

155.  334 

Review  of  the  people,  instituted 

by  Servius,  73 ;  when  and  how 

made  76.  119.  122 

Rewards,  military  354 

Rhea  259 


Rights  of  citizens,  40 ;  could  not 
be  taken  from  any  one  against 
his  will,  61  ;  diminution  of  62 
Rhodians,  their  regulations  con- 
cerning naval  affairs  adopted 
by  the  Romans  198 

Rings,  much  used  395 

Rivers,  their  sources  held  sacred 

264 
Roads,  how  paved  534 

Robbery,  punishment  of         220 
Robigo,  263  ;  feast  of  308 

Romans,    how    divided,    2.    SO ; 
anciently  weighed   their  mo- 
ney, and  did  not  count  it,  45  ; 
cautious  in  admitting  new  sa- 
cred rites,  61 ;  their  respect 
for  the  ministers  of  religion, 
267 ;     passionately    fond     of 
races,  313;  of  shows  of  gladi- 
ators, 322  ;  and  of  uncommon 
sights,    329 ;    almost    always 
engaged  in  wars,  332  ;  as  re- 
markable for  enduring  labour 
as  for  courage,  364  ;  long  un- 
acquainted with  naval  affairs, 
367  ;  careful  to  wear  the  toga 
in    foreign    countries,     379 ; 
usually  went  with  their  heads 
bare,  389 ;  when  covered,  390; 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  in 
mourning,  398  ;  their  ancient 
simplicity,  401  ;  their  luxury, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  ib. ;  at  first 
sat   at  meat,  402;  borrowed 
the  custom  of  reclining  from 
the  East,  ib. ;  began  their  feasts 
with  prayer,  411 ;  and  ended 
them  in  the  same  manner  424 
Romania,    or   Thrace,   why   so 
called  70 

Rome,  built,  1  ;  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Gauls,  40.  480;  and 
under  Nero,  ib. ;  adorned  by 
Augustus,  480 ;  its  streets  nar- 
row, ib. ;  its  gates,  522  ;  and 
bridges,  536  ;  its  Latin  name, 
why  concealed  366 

Romulus,  263  ;  his  contest  with 
Remus  272 

Roofs,  form  of  489 

Rowers, 
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Roivers,  how  they  sat  368 

Rutilus,   the  first  plebeian  cen- 
sor 117 
Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  Cae- 
sar's province  127 


S,  this  letter  anciently  used  in- 
stead of  R  "196.198 
Sacred  rites,  293  ;  how  perform- 
ed 296,  297 
Sacrifices,  293  ;  to  the  dead,  449 
Sails,  invention  of,  367  ;  how  ad- 

372 
411 
323 
309 
slain 
ib. 
331 


justed 
Salt,  much  used 
Satires,  wnence  named 
Saturn,  258  ;  festival  of 
Saturninus,  his  laws,  177 

by  Marius 
Scenery  of  theatres 
Scipio  Africanus,  108.  129.  147; 
Nasica,     kills  Tib.   Grac- 
chus, 129  ;  Pontifex  Maximus 

269 
Scribes,  or  notaries  162 

Seasons  260 

Senate,  its  institution,  2 ;  num- 
ber, ib.;  prince  of,  4;  by  whom 
assembled,  7  ;  places  and  times 
of  meeting,  9  ;  quorum  of,  ib. ; 
manner  of  making  a  decree, 
16  ;  form  of  writing  it,  17  ;  not 
valid,  unless  carried  to  the 
treasury,  18;  rarefy-  reversed, 
ib. ;  power  of  the  senate,  ib. ; 
&  20 ;  force  of  its  decrees,  21 ; 
little  regarded  in  the  last  ages 
of  the  republic,  22 ;  apparent- 
ly increased  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  ib. ;  as  the  means  of 
establishing  despotism,  ib. ; 
judges  of  crimes  248 

Senute  of  Grecian  cities  69 

Senators,  choice  of,  3  ;  their  age, 
4  ;  and  badges,  7  ;  order  in 
which  they  were  asked  their 
opinion,  11  ;  manner  of  deli- 
vering it,  12.  14,  15  ;  were  not 
to  be  interrupted,  13;  their 
privileges,  20;  their  servility 
to  the  emperors  155 


Sentence,  form  of,  in  civil  trials, 
211  ;  in  criminal  trials        243 

Sepulchres,  where  built,  445  ;  by 
whom  and  how  451 

Servants  of  the  magistrates,  161 ; 
of  the  priests  293 

Servitudes,  of  lands  48 

Servius  Tullius,  institutes  the 
census,  73  ;  made  many  laws, 
143 ;  the  first  who  coined 
money  455 

Sextius,  first  plebeian  consul  107 

Short-hand,  art  of,  162.  172 ; 
quickness  of  477 

Shoes,  kinds  of,   387  ;  for  horses 

389 

Ships,  their  first  construction, 
368  ;  different  kinds  of,  369  ; 
chief  parts  of  a  ship,  370  ; 
how  manned,  374  ;  naval  af- 
fairs, ib. ;  manner  of  embark- 
ing, 376;  order  of  battle, 
377  ;  method  of  transporting 
ships  by  land,  ib. ;  size  of  trad- 
ing vessels  378 

Sibylline  books,  279  ;  keepers  of 

280 

Sicily,  the  first  country  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  province     65 

Sicinius,  at  his  instigation  the 
plebeians  retire  to  Mons  Sacer 

124 

Siege,  form  of  363.366 

Skeleton,    introduced    at    feasts 

422 

Silk,  long  known  before  silk- 
worms were  introduced  393. 

394 

Sir,  equivalent  to  Dominus  474 

Slaves,  how  made,  32 ;  their 
treatment,  35 ;  of  different 
kinds,  37  ;  how  made  free,  ib. ; 
their  manumission  restricted 
bylaw,  38.  179.  184;  punish- 
ment of,  250 ;  their  dress,  399  ; 
not  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
army  bui:  in  dangerous  junc- 
tures, 36  ;  such  as  obtruded 
themselves,  were  sometimes 
put  to  death,  334.  — . —  Slaves 
who  frizzled  the  hair,  391 ; 
shaved,  399  ;  cooked  victuals, 
415  ;   carved,  and  waited  at 

table. 
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table,  ib. ;  wrote  letters  and 
books,  477  ;  watched  at  the 
gate,  482;  took  care  of  the 
Atrium,  487  ;  of  the  bed- 
chambers, 488  ;  drest  trees, 
493 ;  cultivated  the  ground, 
495.  504 ;  carried  burdens, 
sedans,  and  litters  510 

Soil,  qualities  of  a  good        495 
Sol,  260 ;  the  same  with  Mithras 

ib. 
Soldiers,  enlisted,  1.58.  333;  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  335,  336  ;  di- 
vided into  different  ranks,  336; 
their  arms  and  dress,  338.  341. 
387  ;  their  order  and  disci- 
pline, when  encamped,  344 ; 
on  march,  346 ;  in  battle,  348; 
their  rewards,  354 ;  punish- 
ments, 369 ;  pay  and  discharge 

362 

Solon,  law-giver  of  Athens   144 

Sons,  how  freed  from  the  power 

of  their  father  44 

Sosigenes,    regulates    the    year 

302 
Solving,  manner  of  499 

Spectacles,  their  hurtful  effects 

316,  317 

Spurinnce,  predicts  the  death  of 

Caesar  297 

Stage-plays,  first  instituted,  323 ; 

chiefly   of  three  kinds,  325 ; 

often  prohibited,  329.    Tacit. 

Ann.  iw.  14.    xiii.  45.     Suet. 

Ner.  16.  Dom.  7.    Plin.  Pan. 

46. 

Stages,  along  the  road  535 

Standards,  kinds  of       133.  350 

Stipulations,  form  of     212.  215 

Stirrups,  the  Romans  had  none 

200.  339 
Stockings,  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans 387.  389 
Stoics,  whence  named  529 
Style,  old  and  new  302 
Superstition  of  the  Romans,  81. 

277.  310.  370.  376,  &c. 
Supper,  the  principal  meal,  400; 
place  of,  402.  483  ;  dress  for, 
410;    parts   of,    413;    music, 
&c.  in  time  of  416 


Swearing  to  support  whatever 
laws  were  passed,  when  first 
enforced  177.  187 

Sylla,  his  choice  of  senators,  5  ; 
usurpation,  189. 182  ;  cruelty, 
ib. ;  increased  the  number  of 
the  qucestiones  perpetuce,  116; 
abridges  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, 130;  his  laws,  182; 
both  rewards  and  punishes  the 
slaves  of  Sulpicius  for  be- 
traying him,  201  ;  why  he  or- 
dered his  body  to   be  burnt 

438 

Syhanus  .  263 


Tables,  405  ;  of  different  forms, 
ib. ;  how  consecrated         41 1 
Tarquinius,  king,  expelled,  99 ; 
on  what  day  103 

Taxes,  various  kinds  of,  59 ;  re- 
mitted ib. 
Teeth,  care  of                        392 
Temples,  293.  523  ;  ornament  of 
their  front  and  roof           489 
Tents,  form  of                        344 
Testaments,  how  made,  53  ;  an- 
ciently made  in  the   Comitia 
Curiata  73 
Terminus,  his  temple             263 
Thanksgivings,  how  made     295 
Theatres,  at  first  prohibited,  329  ; 
built  by  Scaurus,  330 ;  Cifrio 
and  Pompey,  ib. ;  &c. 
Theft,  how  punished             219 
Theodosius  abolishes  the  heathen 
worship  at  Rome               292 
Things,  division  of  46 
Threshing,  manner  of            503 
Thracians,    curions    cu3tom    oi, 
245 ;  their  wives  burn  them- 
selves on  the   piles  of  their 
husbands                             447 
Tiberius,  deprived  the  people  of 
the  right  of  voting,  93  ;  sum 
he  left  at  his  death             461 
Tiles,  tax  laid  on                    489 
Tiro,  freedman  of  Cicero      162 
15                      Top, 
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Top,  different  from  the  trochus 

407 

Torture,  used  only  on  slaves, 
241  ;  instrument  of  ib. 

Towers,  in  sieges,  364 ;  in  ships 

372 

Towns,  how  attacked,  363  ;  and 
defended  366 

Trajan  s  pillar  530 

Trade,  not  respected,  5,  6.  218 ; 
hurtful  consequences  of  this 

28 

Tragedy,  writers  of        325,  326 

Trees,  how  propagated  505 

Trials,  civil,  207  ;  how  conduct- 
ed, ib.  226 ;  criminal,  before 
the  people,  232 ;  before  the 
praetors,  235  ;  how  conducted 

240 

Tribes,  three  at  first,  1 .  88 ; 
when  increased,  89 ;  how  di- 
vided 90 

Tribonian,  the  chief  of  those 
lawyers  who  composed  the 
Corpus  juris  205 

Tribunes  of  the  commons,  when 
created,  124 ;  their  power  at 
first  small,  125 ;  afterwards 
exorbitant,  ib. ;  abridged  by 
Sylla,  130;  in  a  manner  anni- 
hilated by  Julius  Caesar,  ib. ; 
conferred  on  Augustus,  ib.  ; 
at  first  not  admitted  into  the 
senate  16 

Tribunes,  military,  number  of  in 
a  legion  177.  339 

Tripods,  of  different  kinds    281 

Triumph,  whence  called,  356 ; 
naval  triumph  359 

Triumviri,  95 ;  consecrate  a 
temple  and  divine  honours 
to  Caesar  300 

Trophies,  use  of  531 


U 

Undertaker,  of  funerals  441 

Urns,  how  made  447 

Usurers,  their  cruelty,  43 ;  and 

art  464 


Valerius  Corvus  108 

Venus,  her  names,  &c.  254 

Verdict  of  a  jury  244 

Verves,  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored from  banishment  by 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  240 ; 
cause  of  his  death  ib. 

Vertumnus  263 

Vespasian,  the  first  who  made 
laws  without  consulting  the 
senate,  23 ;  the  sum  he  said 
was  necessary  to  support  the 
state  461 

Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire      252 
Vestal  Virgins  288 

Victims,  white  from  the  river 
Clitumnus  298 

Vineyards,    506 ;    how  planted, 

ib.  &c. 
Villas,  how  laid  out  491 

ViUius,  why  called  Annalis  97 
Virginia,   killed  by  her   father 

144 
Virtues,  worshipped  264 

Vitellius,  luxury  of  416 

Vomit,  custom  of  taking  before 
and  after  supper  ib. 

Vows,  how  made  294 

Vulcanus,  255 ;  his  work-shop 
where  ib. 


W 

War,  how  proclaimed  332 

Watch-word,  how  given         345 
Wealth,  instances  of  461 

Weeks,  division  of  time  by,  not 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans 

303 
Weights,    English    and    Roman 

454 
Wife,  properties  of  a  good  one 

484 

Winds  264. 508 

Wine,  manner  of  making,  418; 

kinds   of,    419 ;    used  to   be 

boiled,  that  it  might  keep    ib. 

P  p  Witnesses, 


570 


INDEX. 


Witnesses,  form  of  making  them, 
208  ;  different  kinds  of,  243 ; 
how  summoned  227.  242 

Women,  excluded  from  inherit- 
ances, 203 ;  their  clothes, 
380;  shoes,  387,  388;  head- 
dress, 390 ;  paint,  392  ;  in- 
dustry, 483;  apartment  among 
the  Greeks  488 

Wood,  used  for  firing  487 

Writing,  materials  for,  469, 
470;  manner  of  471 

Windows,  how  made  490 

Wheel  for  raising  water         516 


Year,  how  divided  by  Romulus, 
300 ;  by  Julius  Caesar,  301 ; 
by  Pope  Gregory,  302 ;  by 
the  ^Egyptians  303 

Young  men,  at  what  age  they  as- 
sumed the  Toga  Virilis,  382 ; 
peculiarity  in  their  manner  of 
wearing  it  for  the  first  year, 
383 ;  when  they  began  to  s*have, 
397  ;  consecrated  the  first 
growth  of  the  beard,  and  also 
their  hair,  to  some  deity,     ih* 
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